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Rey te Pronunciation 


VOWELS 


ã (short), as in Aat, cat. 

4 (long), as in ale, hate. 

à (Italian), as in car, mar. 

à (short Italian), as in fast, class. 

g (broad), as in all, fall. 

4 (circumflex), as in care, snare. 

& or g (short obscure), as in final, spinal. 
å (long obscure), as in surface. 

ae, as in Caesar, = ё. 


2 (short), as in net, met. 

€ (long), as in me, eve. 

é (circumflex = à), as in there. 

€ (tilde), as in Aer. 

¢ or ¢ (short obscure), as in patent. 
é (long obscure), as in delay. 

ё =i, as in pretty. 


i (short), as in Ait, bit. 

i (long), as in kite, mite. 

1 (tilde), as in sir. 

i (short obscure), as in habit. 
î (long obscure), as in idea. 


6 (short), as in pop, hop. 
6 (long), as in cone, bone. 


6 (circumflex = a), as in for. 
6 (long obscure), as in hero. 
06 (short), as in book, brook. 
60 (long), as in moon, spoon. 
о = û, as in word. 

б = ü, as in son. 

oe, as in Phoebe, = ё. 

й (short), as in rut, cut. 

ú (long), as in muse, fuse. 

ú (circumflex), as in turn, urn. 
ú (long obscure), as in unite. 


wis a vowel only after a vowel, when it 
forms the second element of certain 
diphthongs, as in few, how. 


ў (short) =i, asin лути. 
ӯ (long) =i, asin dy, cry. 


CONSONANTS 


€ (hard) = К, asin cat, cape. 

€ (cedilla) = s, as in cell, façade. 

& (hard), as in dog, gave. 

& (soft), as in gem, gentle. 

k for the German ch, as in ich, Bach (bak); 
also — € 


й for the German ii, as in Blücher, Grünberg. 

6 for the German 6, as in Göttingen. 

nfor the French n, as in bon, Bréton (brá-tón/). 
th (soft), as in path. 

TH (hard), as in the, father. 

ñ for the sound of ny, as in canyon. 
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MUIR 


MULBERRY 


Muir (mar), youn, geologist and explorer, 
born in Dunbar, Scotland, April 21, 1838; died 
in Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 24, 1914. At an early 
age he came to the U.S. and studied at the Univ. 
of Wisconsin, later exploring parts of the western 
coasts of North America, notably in Alaska. After 
some years of exploration, he turned his atten- 
tion to forestry. His works include “Our National 
Parks” and “The Mountains of California.” 

Mum Gracer, which he discovered, lies ca. 
тоо m. N.w. of Juneau, Alaska. It is ca. 15 m. long 
and covers some 350 sq. m.; where it enters 
Glacier Bay it is nearly 3 m. wide. 

Mum Woops NATIONAL MONUMENT, named for 
him, is a 424-acre tract of virgin Coast Redwoods, 
the famous "Big Trees" of California (see also 
Monuments, National). 

Mukden (mgok-dén'), also known as sHEN- 
YANG, traflitional capital of Manchuria and of 
the province of Liaoning, about 425 m. м.к. of 
Peking, China. Formerly trade was carried chiefly 
from Niuchwang, its port, but after the com- 
pletion of the Port Arthur-Harbin branch of 
the Trans-Siberian Ry. the city increased greatly 
in commercial importance. A brick wall sur- 
rounds the old section of the city, where the 
Imperial Palace and other public structures, such 
as the government offices, are located; wide roads, 
parks and a modern city comprise the newer part 
of the city. Mukden is the educational center of 
southern Manchuria. The most important aca- 
demic institutions are Northeastern Univ. and 
Mukden Medical Coll. A growing iron industry, 
flour mills, oil mills, tanneries, soap and soybean 
manufactures are among the industries. 

Mukden suffered greatly during the Boxer up- 
rising in 1900 and was the seat of the great 
Battle of Mukden in 1905 (Russo-Japanese War), 
in which 860,000 men were engaged. The Japa- 
nese under Marshal Oyama numbered 450,000 
and Gen. Kuropatkin commanded the Russian 
army of 410,000. The battle continued about two 
weeks, resulting in the defeat of the Russians 
with a loss of 100,000 men, while the Japanese 
lost about 75,000. The Japanese captured Mukden 
on Sept. 18, 1931. During the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria (1931-1945) and the establishment 
of the puppet state, Manchukuo, the capital, was 
moved from Mukden to Changchun (Hsinking). 
In 1948 Mukden was captured by the Communists 
during the Chinese civil war. The inhabitants 
consist mostly of Manchus, but include many 
Chinese and Japanese. Population, 1946, 863,500. 

Mulatto (má-lat'tó). See Negroes. 

Mulberry (mu/'bér-ry), а tree belonging to 
the genus Morus, in the Mulberry family. There 
are about a dozen species of mulberry, native to 
temperate and subtropical regions, some in Asia, 
some in America. They are grown for their 
leaves, which are the chief food of silkworms; or 


for ornament, partly because of the interesting 
variability in the lobing of the leaves; or for their 
latesummer edible fruits. The latter are very 
sweet, have a superficial resemblance to black- 
berries and are up to 2 in. long. They are Hked by 
birds, poultry, and hogs, as well as by human 
beings. The white mulberry (Morus alba), native 
to China, is the historic silkworm mulberry and 
has been cultivated from earliest times. It (or a 
variety of it) was introduced into the U.S, in the 
early roth century for the short-lived American 
silkworm industry and has become naturalized 
here, especially in the East. This tree, which 
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grows as high as 50 ft., has given rise to weeping 
and cut-leaved ornamental forms and to the lead- 
ing fruit-bearing varieties in North America, 
especially in the North and East. The colors of its 
fruits range from white or pinkish to violet or 
purplish black. The black mulberry (Morus 
nigra), native to western Asia, was originally the 
chief fruit-bearing mulberry. It was introduced 
into the U.S. about 1650 and has become natural- 
ized here, especially in the South. It grows to 
about 3o ft. Its leaves are usually not lobed. Its 
fruit is red to black; cultivated varieties are best 
known on the Pacific coast and in parts of the 
South. The red or American mulberry (Morus 
rubra), native to eastern North America (Massa- 
chusetts to Florida and west to Michigan and 
Texas), is the largest of the mulberry trees; it 
grows to 60 or 7o ft. Its leaves are extremely 
variable in their lobing and are not very good 
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for silkworms, Its fruits are red to purplish black, 
usually not quite so sweet as the other kinds; 
some varieties are cultivated, especially in parts 
of the South, for hogs. Its wood, which is light 
and durable, is used for fence posts and boats. 
The paper mulberry, not a Morus but Brous- 
хопейа papyrifera, also in the Mulberry family, 
is a tree native to eastern Asia, where its bark is 
used for making paper and in earlier times was 
pounded into a muslinlike cloth. In the U.S. it is 
often planted as an ornamental tree, especially on 


streets. It grows to about 50 ft. It has large leaves- 


(up to 8 in. long), usually lobed; and orange-and- 


red fruits, small (less than an inch across) but’ 


rather conspicuous. 

Mule (mii), a name sometimes used loosely 
in lieu of the word Aybrid, but applied more 
specially to the mule proper, the cross between a 
male donkey with a mare, and to the hinny, the 
offspring of a she-donkey and a stallion. The mule 
matures at a later period than the horse. It is 
of service for a longer period and as a beast 
of burden has some special advantages over the 
horse. Among these are that its skin is less sensi- 
tive, it is more easily fed, is less liable to disease, 
and is almost as sure-footed as a goat. When 
treated kindly it is gentle, despite its reputation 
for temper, The head of a mule is thin and long, 
the ears are prominent, the tail is bushy, the mane 
is short, and the hoof is quite small. It is a favorite 
animal in many states of the southern U.S. and 
is widely employed in the Spanish-American 
States, southern Europe, western Asia, and many 
parts of Africa. In size it usually represents the 
average between the sire and dam, weighing from 
700 to 1,200 pounds, 

Mulhouse (mii-lo02’), in German, mür- 
HAUSEN, a city of France, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
on the Ill River, and on the Rhine-Rhéne Canal, 
66 m. s.w. of Strasbourg. It is surrounded bya 
fertile region, is on several important railroads 
and has an active commercial trade. The manu- 
factures include woolen and silk goods, clothing, 
carpets, leather, machinery, calico, chemicals, 
hardware, and musical instruments. Mulhouse 
dates from the carly part of the 8th century. It 
became a free imperial city in 1273. During the 
Reformation it was an important center of Protes- 
tant influence, In 1798 it was annexed to France, 
but was returned to Germany in 1871. France 
acquired it as a result of World War I, but it was 
again occupied (1940-44) by German forces dur- 
ing World War II. Population, 1946, 87,655. 

Mullein (эп), a tall weed of the figwort 
family, having a stout stem covered with a dense 
woolly growth and bearing club-shaped spikes 
of yellow flowers. Many species have been de. 
scribed, some of which have medical use in the 
treatment of coughs and colds. The most com- 
mon species were brought to America from 
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Europe, where, in some sections, they are ob 
noxious weeds. In early times the Greeks used 
the leaves in making wicks for lamps, while the 
Romans made torches by saturating the stalks 
with suet. Mullein is now most common in the 
older parts of Canada and the U.S., but has spread 
quite generally in the populated regions of the 
central and western sections. 

Muller (mil’ér), HERMAN J., geneticist, born 
in New York City, Dec. 21, 1890. After receiving 
his Ph.D. at Columbia Univ. in 1916, he taught 
biology at Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. went 
on to teach zoology at Columbia Univ. and at the 
Univ. of Texas where he became a full professor; 
He received a Guggenheim Fellowship for a 
year's study (1932-33) at the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Inst. for Brain Investigation in Berlin. Later 
(1933-37) he served as senior gencticist at the 
Inst. of Genetics in Moscow, serving simultane- 
ously on the staff of the Microbiological Inst. 
there. From 1937 to 1940 he was a research asso- 
ciate in biology at Amherst Coll, and later а 
visiting professor there. Ee went to Indiana” 
Univ. in 1945 as one of three scientists named to 
carry on a genetics project financed by a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. In 1946 he was given the 
Nobel Prize in physiology and medicine for his - 
discovery that X-rays may be used to achieve 
mutations in genes and chromosomes, a discov- 
ery with profound implications in view of the - 
X-rays produced by atomic fission. He came out 
in opposition to a recent Soviet theory that 
the environment shapes the organism, contradict- 
ing the accepted Mendelian law that the genes 
control heredity. 

Müller (mal'r), JoHANN, a 15th-century as- 
tronomer. See Regiomontanus. ү 

Müller, jouannes peter, physiologist, born 
in Coblenz, Prussia, July 14, 1801; died in Berlin, 
April 28, 1858. He was educated at Bonn Univ. 
and in 1833 became professor of anatomy and 
physiology at Berlin. 

Upon Miller's work in physiology and zoology 
all subsequent research in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies has been built. Through his research on the 
processes of seeing, hearing, and speaking, he be 
came the founder of experimental physiology and 
with the same work he also stimulated research 
in the related field of experimental psychology. AS 
a zoologist, he was especially interested in physio- 
logical-anatomical investigation, and by com- - 
paring the physiological-anatomical structures of | 
various animals he became the founder of mor- 
phological zoology. He pioneered in pathologi 
anatomy as the result of his microscopic researc! 
Of his numerous writings, “Handbook of the 
Physiology of Man” (1833-40) is perhaps the 
most famous. 

Because of his work, physics and chemistry be- 
gan to be considered as the basis of physiological 
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research, and science generally accepted the 
necessity for exact methods of measuring and 
testing so that research and theory could be fused. 

Müller, max, philologist, born in Dessau, Ger- 
many, Dec. 6, 1823; died in Oxford, England, 
Oct. 28, 1900. A son of the poet Wilhelm Müller, 
he was educated at Leipzig and Berlin, and in 
1843 studied Sanskrit at Paris. His education in- 
cluded a libera! knowledge of Persian, Arabic, 
and comparative philology. The East India Co. 
of England commissioned him in 1847 to edit the 
Rig-Veda (see Vedas). Subsequently he held im- 
portant positions in English universities, and was 
first president at the congress of Orientalists in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1889. 

Miiller’s work actually laid the foundation for 
everything that modern science knows about 
Sanskrit as*language and the whole world of 
ancient Ifidian philosophy, theology, and my- 
thology, in its connections with Western and 
Eastern civilization. Among his works are “His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature," “The Sacred Books 
of the East,” “The Science of Language,” and 
“Natural Religion and Physical Religion.” 

Müller, ғли. HERMAN, chemist, born in Olten, 
Switzerland, Jan. 12, 1899. In 1925 he was em- 
ployed by the J.R. Geigy firm, a concern which 
manufactures dyes but which also conducts re- 
search in branches of chemistry relating to tex- 
tiles. In 1936 he began to search for an insecticide 
to protect plants and in 1939 it was announced 
that he had perfected insecticides containing DDT 
(dichloro - diphenyl - trichloroethane ). Actually, 
DDT had been synthesized in Germany more than 
60 years earlier, but it had never been put to 
commercial use. This work won Müller the 
1948 Nobel Prize in medicine. See also DDT; 
Insecticide. 

Mullet (mallet), the popular name of a 
class of fishes. They include many well-known 
species and generally are divided into two groups, 
the gray mullets and the red mullets. The dif- 
ferent species, numbering some 75, are abundant 
along the coasts and in bays and seas. The species 
belonging to the red mullets are ground feeders, 
but are sometimes classed as surmullets. In. the 
wintertime mullets retire into deep water, but 
in summer approach the coast, and are most 
commonly observed in brackish water. They are 
brilliantly colored, attain a weight of 10 or 12 
lbs., and are considered good as food fish. The 
group of gray mullets is distributed quite gener- 
ally in the Mediterranean, on the seacoasts of 
Europe, and in the warmer seas of America. The 
upper part is greenish in color, while the sides 
are more or less silvery. Several species of this 
group are cultivated extensively in countries ad- 
jacent to the Mediterranean, where they attain a 
weight of from 10 to 15 lbs, and are well 
liked for food. The striped mullet is the best- 
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known species of America, occurring largely on 
the Atlantic coast south of New York and being 
especially abufdant in the vicinity of the Ba- 
hama Islands. Large quantities are placed on the 
market early in autumn, when mullets are 
thought to be at their best. Several species of 
surmullets present a peculiar appearance” when 
the scales are rubbed off, as underneath them is a 
beautiful variety of bright red and purple tints. 

Mullins (ma‘linz), ркїзсилл‚, a Pilgrim of 
the Massachusetts Colony, who is featured in 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's poem “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish." Priscilla is famous 
for saying to her future husband, John Alden, 
"Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" when 
he proposed marriage to her on behalf of Miles 
Standish. 

Mulock (22/10), pinan Marta, See Craik, 
Dinah Maria Mulock. 

Mulready (mid’réd-i), эуплллм, painter, born 
in Ennis, Ireland, April 1, 1786; died in London, 
July 7, 1863. Well known for his paintings of 
the Irish scene, he attained more than ordinary 
popularity by his book illustrations, particularly 
those for Goldsmith's “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
He also created the design for Rowland Hill's 
first postal envelope. In 1815 he became an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Acad. 

Multigraph (mil'ti-gràf), a trade name for 
a typesetting and printing machine used to dupli- 
cate letters and other printed material. 

Multiplication (mil'ti-pli-kd shin), one of 
the four basic operations of arithmetic. It is à 
short method of carrying out successive ad- 
ditions. For example, when we wish to deter- 
mine the number of pennies in four nickels 
we may think as follows: For each nickel I can 
get 5 pennies; thus for four nickels I can get 
5+5+5+5, or 20 pennies. We may note, how- 
ever, that there are four 5's to be added and 
hence observe that four 5's are 20. When we note 
that four 5's are 20 we have multiplied. In gen- 
eral, the product of two integers a and 5 is de- 
fined as the sum of a b's, or using the usual sym- 
bol X to indicate multiplication, aX Ь=а+а+а+ 
‚. to Ё terms, In elementary school we learn the 
products of all pairs of digits and from this we 
learn, how to multiply integers. When fractions, 
negative numbers, irrational numbers, etc., are 
introduced into the number system the defini- 
tion of multiplication is extended to include mul- 
tiplication of these types of numbers. 

Experience with multiplication has led us to 
realize that the product of two numbers is the 
same regardless of the order in which we mul- 
tiply them. For example, 2X3—6 and 3Х2=6, 
Y5x 365—745, and %х%:=%5. In general, aXb= 
bXa, and this property is called the commutative 
law of multiplication. 

When we wish to multiply 2X 3X4, we usually 
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proceed by first multiplying the 2X3, obtaining 
6, and then: multiplying this product by 4, ob- 
taining 24. To emphasize the way in which this 
operation was performed we sometimes use pa- 
rentheses, Thus the operations we performed 
would be indicated (2X3) X4, which is under- 
stood to mean, multiply the product of 2X3 by 4. 
However, the product of 2X 3X4 might also be 
obtained by multiplying 2 by the product of 
3X4, again obtaining 24. This would be indi- 
cated 2X (3X4), and we notice that (2X3) X4 
=2X (3X4). In general, (аё) Xc=aX(bXc), 
and this is called the associative law of multipli- 
cation. 

A third basic property of multiplication relates 
multiplication and addition. For example, twice 
the sum of 3 and 4 is 14, and this is the same as 
the sum of twice 3 and twice 4. In symbols this 
is written 2X(3--4)—2X3--2X4. In general, 
aX (b--c) ZaX b--aXc, and this is called the dis- 
tributive law of multiplication with respect to 
addition. 

Mumford (müm'ferd), Lewis, author and 
teacher, born in New York City, Oct. 19, 1895. 
He was educated at the Coll. of the City of New 
York and other universities. In his writings, as 
well as in his teaching at several institutions of 
higher learning, Mumford has demonstrated his 
wide range of knowledge in the fields of art, city 
planning, social history, and the humanities in 
general. Best known among his publications are 
"The Story of Utopias" (1922), "The Culture of 
Cities" (1938), "Faith for Living" (1940), "The 
Transformation of Man" (1956), "Golden Day; 
a Study in American Literature and Culture" 
(1957), and "Green Memories: The Story of 
Geddes” (1947), a recollection of his 19-year-old 
son who was killed in action in World War II. 

Mummy (mimi), a dead body preserved by 
embalming (q.v.). Such preservation of the 
human body was first practiced in ancient Egypt 
(4.v.). It was based on a broad belief in immor- 
tality which envisaged an afterlife of the body in 
addition to the survival of the soul. By preventing 
the decay of the corpse, the Egyptians hoped to 
facilitate and safeguard their physical survival 
and well-being in the life beyond the grave. 
Mummification was first attempted in the reign 
of the 2nd Dynasty in Egypt (са. 2800 B.c.), and 
for some time it extended only to the king and 
the great nobles. The technique was elementary 
until in the 5th Dynasty (ca. 2500 в.с.) consider- 
able advances were made. The process now con- 
sisted of the three main steps to which later times 
added refinements: First the internal organs were 
removed through an incision in the left flank. 
Then the body cavity was filled with resin and 
linen. Lastly the body was wrapped in bandages 
which had been soaked in resin. The mummies 
of the Middle Kingdom (ca. 2000 s.c.) are less 
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well preserved, owing to a more sparing use of 
resin and imperfect drying out. In the New 
Kingdom (са. 1600-1200 в.с.), the method of 
embalming was greatly improved. The process 
was briefly this: First the brain and all internal 
organs were removed, except for the heart, which 
was left in place. Then the body cavity was 
washed out. Next the body was placed in a tank 
filled with a solution of salt or natron. There it 
remained for several weeks, immersed to the 
neck. Upon removal from the tank the body was 
washed, dried, and packed with resinous ma- 
terials. On the outside it was plastered with a 
paste of resin and fat and then wrapped in linen 
bandages. The organs which had been removed 
were separately embalmed and placed in four 
vases known as “canopic jars.” The whole proc- 
ess took an average time of 70 days? In the 21st 


Dynasty (1090 в.с.) it became’ custormary to in“ 


troduce stuffing materials under the skin in order 
to fill out the body and make it appear more 
lifelike. At this time also artificial eyes were in- 
serted and the whole body was painted. 

In addition to preserving the body through em- 
balming, the Egyptians took care to indicate the 
features of the deceased on the outside of the 
bandages. This was done by painting the outer 
wrappings, or by modeling the face and wig in 
a sort of mask placed over the head. But the most 
elaborate technique was used in the preparation 
of the mummy case on which the features, dress, 
and other accessories were painted in detail. 

The Egyptians themselves left no accounts of 
the process of embalming. But a number of 
classical writers, notably Herodotus and Diodorus, 
provided detailed descriptions which modern 
chemical analyses of mummies have proved to 
be substantially correct. Both Greek writers de- 
scribed three methods of embalming, which 
varied in thoroughness according to cost. At a 
relatively late point, the Egyptians extended 
mummification to a number of animals which 
they held sacred, notably the Apis bulls, cats, 
dogs, ibises, falcons, crocodiles, and others. After 
the 22nd Dynasty (945 s.c.) the art of embalm- 
ing began to decline until: it became quite super- 
ficial. It survived the advent of Christianity for 
some time, but was generally abandoned before 
the end of the 4th century Аш. 

Mummification was only one of the four ele- 
ments which, in the belief of the Egyptians, 
would grant the survival of the individual per- 
sonality, body, and soul. The others were the 
preservation of the external appearance (which 
was not achieved by the mummies proper), „oÉ 
the name, and finally of the Ka. The Ka, the 
essential spiritual element of survival, was 
granted by the gods and its salvation had to be 
assured by religious ceremonies, prayers, sacri- 
fices, etc. The name of the deceased was pre- 
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served through 
inscriptions on 
tables, or on 
statuary, or on 
papyri, especial- 
ly the "Books 
of the Dead." 
Finally, statues 
kept alive the 
external features 
of the deceased, 
as did the paint- 
ing on the wrap- 
pings of the 
mummies and 
of the coffin. In 
this way the 
process of mum- 
mification was 
related closely 
to the develop- 
ment of Egyp- 
tian art. 

The Israelites 
learned the tech- 
nique of em- 


balming in 
Courtesy Brooklyn Museum, N. Y. 

gi Egypt. The Old 
EGYPTIAN MUMMY CASE 


Testament re- 
Eighteenth dynasty, ca. 1700 в.с. lates that the 
bodies of Jacob 
and Joseph were embalmed and carried from 
Egypt (Genesis 50:2 and 50:26). But the Egyp- 
tians were the only people of the ancient Near 
East who made mummification an essential and 
regular part of the burial custom. 

In the Western Hemisphere specimens of 
mummified bodies dating from different periods 
have been found over a wide area. The most 
numerous examples come from the regions of 
the Inca civilization in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. The Gaunchos of the Canary 
Islands developed an embalming technique simi- 
lar to that of the ancient Egyptians. 

Mumps (mimps), a specific inflammation and 
swelling of the parotid and salivary glands. It 
is a contagious disease, sometimes epidemic, but 
generally is communicated by the saliva. With 
an incubation period of two to three weeks, the 
disease is accompanied by fever and pain below 
the ear. The swelling which is the main char- 
acteristic subsides after one week. The disease 
occurs principally in cold and damp weather 
of spring and autumn. It is most common among 
children and is more frequent in boys than girls. 
With good care it is unaccompanied by danger 
and seldom affects the same person twice. 

Munch (miinch), cHARLES, conductor, born in 
Strasbourg, Alsace, Sept. 26, 1891. After study- 
ing violin at the Strasbourg Conservatory of 
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Music and in Paris and Berlin, he was (1919-25) 
professor of violin at the conservatory. He was 
then concertmaster and apprentice conductor 
with the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig. After 
making his French debut in 1932, he founded 
and conducted the Orchestre de la Société Phil- 
harmonique in Paris (1935-38) and was conduc- 
tor of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
(1938-46). He toured the U.S. in 1947 and be- 
came conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1949, a post he held until 1962. From 1951 
to 1962 he was also director of the Berkshire 
Music Center in Lenox, Mass. He has written 
one book, “Je Suis Chef-d’orchestre” (1954). 

Munch (mZnkh), Epvamp, painter, born in 
Lóiten, Norway, Dec. 12, 1863; died in 1944. 
He was among the first expressionists, actually 
one of the founders of the movement, and has 
often been considered Scandinavia's most impor- 
tant painter of the 2oth century, Strongly influ- 
encing other expressionists, especially German, 
Munch shows in his paintings, lithographs, and 
woodcuts a very personal style, creating in somber 
tones a dream world of his own, Among his most 
highly praised canvases are “Early Morning,” 
“The Day Thereafter,” and “On the Bridge.” 

Münchhausen (miink’hou-zen), KARL FRIED- 
RICH HIERONYMUS, BARON VON, soldier, hunter, 
traveler, born in Hanover, Germany, May 11, 
1720; died there, Feb. 22, 1797, Descended from 
a noble family, he became a cavalry officer in the 
Russian army and distinguished himself in the 
Russo-Turkish War (1737-39). He was very fond 
of hunting wild game, for which purpose he 
traveled widely. His remarkable imagination led 
him to invent extravagant stories. These tales 
were later compiled by Rudolf Erich Raspe, a 
literary man, and were published in 1775 as 
“Baron Münchhausen's Narrative of His Marvel- 
ous Travels and Campaigns in Russia.” The work 
went into numerous editions, including more 
stories, many perhaps not originating with the 
baron. Münchhausen's name has become prover- 
bial for tellers of “tall tales.” 

Muncie (miin’si), a city in eastern Indiana, 
seat of Delaware County, on the White River, 
51 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. It is on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and other railroads. The manu- 
factures include automobile parts, tools, machia- 
ery, castings, batteries, glass products, furniture, 
clothing, and food products, It forms the Muncie 
standard metropolitan statistical area (population, 
1960, 110,938), and its value added by manufac- 
ture in 1958 was $140,473,000. It is the seat of 
the Ball State Teachers Coll, In their sociological 
studies (the “Middletown” books), Robert S. 
Lynd (4.v.) and his wife considered Muncie the 
typical American town. It was laid out in 1827 
and incorporated in 1885, Population, 1960, 
68,603. 
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Munda (mn'da), an island of New Georgia, 
administered by Australia, and one of the larger 
islands and villages of the western chain of the 
Solomon Islands. It is situated £. of New Guinea, 
in about 158° E. longitude and 8° S. latitude. 
The inhabitants of the town are Papuans and 
Polynesians. It is also north of New Britain, and 
is in the Bismarck Archipelago. 

Munda was taken by the Japanese early in 
World War II, and used as an important air 
base. In August 1943, U.S. forces, in a combined 
sea, air, and land operation retook the island. 
Penetrating inland, they wiped out the entire 
Japanese garrison and rebuilt the airfield in a 
few days. 

Mundelein (man'délin), GEORGE WILLIAM, 
archbishop, born in New York, N.Y., July 2, 
1872; died in 1939. He studied in New York and 
Rome, and was ordained a priest in 1895. Sub- 
sequently he held important charges until 1924, 
when he was created cardinal at Chicago, and 
two years later participated in the Eucharistic 
Congress in that city. He was distinguished as 
a theologian, liturgist, and linguist. The silver 
jubilee of his entrance into priesthood was cele- 
brated in 1934. 

Muni (mà'né), рли, actor, born Muni Wei- 
senfreund in Lemberg, Austria, Sept. 22, 1895. 
Muni came to the U.S. in 1902 and became а 
naturalized citizen in 1923. After boyhood ap- 
Pearances in vaudeville with his parents, he 
adopted acting as a career and was a member 
of the stock company of the Yiddish Art Thea- 
ter, New York, 1918-25. In 1928, he portrayed 
his first cinema role and soon achieved film star- 
dom. He is especially noted for his characteriza- 
tions of famous historical and fictional person- 
alities, and among his successes have been his 
roles in “The Good Earth,” “The Life of Emile 
Zola,” "Juarez," and “We Are Not Alone.” In 
1936, he received an Academy Award for his portray- 
al of the title role in “Life of Louis Pasteur.” He 
returned to Broadway in “Inherit the Wind” (1955). 

Munich (mZ'nik), capital of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on the Isar River, 310 m. s.w. of Berlin. 
It occupies a fine site on an extensive plateau, 
about 1,690 ft. above sea level, is connected by 
a number of important railroads, and was one 
of the most progressive commercial and manu- 
facturing centers of Germany. The city was named 
from the monks that owned its site. Its history 
extends back to 962, when it was founded by 
Henry, Duke of Saxony. In 11 57 Henry the Lion 
made it the seat of a mint and salt exchange, 
and in the 13th century it was strongly fortified. 
Gustavus Adolphus conquered it in 1632. In 
1800 Munich was subdued by the French under 
Moreau, and in 1805 it was taken by Napoleon. 

During the 19th century, Louis I, King of Ba- 
varia, the friend of Richard Wagner (q.v.), tried 
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in every way to make Munich a German Athens. 
Not only did he sponsor contemporary music 
through his friendship for Wagner, but he con- 
structed numerous buildings and broad boule- 
vards, copying the famous architecture of Flor- 
ence and Paris. In combination with the espe- 
cially beautiful landscape surrounding Munich, 
a wonderful city was created. The 18th century, 
however, had already set the scene for this de- 
velopment. Churches like the Theatiner Kirche 
and the Asam Church which displayed the exu- _ 
berant late baroque forms; the royal residence 
and private palaces such as the Preysing Palace; 
castles such as Nymphenburg and Amalienburg, 
had created a background of cultural richness 
comparable with that of Dresden or Vienna. Thus 
it is not astonishing that during the roth century 
Munich became the city of the German artist, and 
almost every famous painter of that century stud- 
ied there. This development was furthered by 
the existence of great museums such as the Old 
and New Pinakothek, which contained paintings 
representing all schools, and the Glyptothek, with 
its treasures of Greek sculpture. Unfortunately, 
the Nazi movement expanded from this city, 
changing its character. 

The University of Munich, a noted institution 
of higher learning, was opened for instruction in 
1472 and was incorporated with the city in 1826. 
The Deutsche Museum, one of the finest technical 
collections in the world, was destroyed in the 
course of heavy Allied air raids during World 
War II. The population consists largely of Cath- 
olics, but includes many Protestants. The im- 
portance of Munich dates from the early part 
of the last century, when most of its larger manu- 
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facturing establishments were founded, and later 
its trade developed by the building of railroad 
connections. It was occupied by U.S. forces, April 
1945. Population, ca. 828,000. 

Munich Pact (ma‘nik pakt). Since the Treaty 
of Westphalia (1648), which ended the Thirty 
Years’ War, virtually stripping the Holy Roman 
Empire of all power, the struggle between two 
opposing theories has shaped the history of polit- 
ical Europe: maintenance of a “balance of power” 
and the theory of “German supremacy.” It was 
over two centuries before a united and powerful 
Germany, under Prussian lead, was again able 
to emerge. Since the formation of the German 
Empire in 1871, various diplomatic and economic 
moves by the Berlin government have been di- 
rected toward realization of the principle of Ger- 
man suprémacy, including domination of (at 
least) southeastern Europe. Until the close of 
World War I, the most effective bulwark against 
Prussian pressure was the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, The Treaty of Versailles ending World 
War I also seeméd to have frustrated Ger- 
man military aspirations. The French, by build- 
ing up a strategic network of alliances among 
newly formed states (such as Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, etc.) and by strengthening Rumania, 
hoped to establish a successful barrier against a 
Germany determined to gain lebensraum (liter- 
ally, “living space”) and definitely set on a path 
of willful expansion. Though never accepting 
defeat, Germany concealed her aims behind the 
shield of a republican government, the while 
reorganizing her industry to a peak of efficiency. 
It remained to Adolf Hitler and his National 
Socialist government (which came to power in 
1933) to flout openly the Treaty of Versailles, 
rearming for conquest and maintaining Europe 
on a sort of perpetual powder-keg. Under pre- 
text of racial equality, Germany demanded 
anschluss (q.v.). with Austria. This was accom- 
plished without opposition in March 1938. A 
few months later, the incorporation into the 
Reich of the highly productive Sudetenland, a 
district of Czechoslovakia largely German in 
population and bordering on Germany, was de- 
manded. Czechoslovakia, allied to France and 
Russia by a mutual-assistance pact contingent 
upon mutual aid, refused to surrender a region 
which not only provided a natural defense against 
Germany, but constituted the backbone of her 
economic order as well. 

Having long pursued a policy of complacency 
and now faced with the unquestionably superior 
military might of the Reich, British Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain (4.0.) twice visited 
Hitler (Berchtesgaden, Sept. 15, 1938, and Godes- 
berg, Sept. 22, 1938) to effect a compromise, 
but none was forthcoming. With war seemingly 
unavoidable, England influenced France (depend- 
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ent on British assistance in the event of war) 
to appease Germany rather than risk armed con- 
flict. A conference of the leading statesmen of 
England, France, Germany, and Italy (cooper- 
ating with Germany) convened at Munich, Ger- 
many, on Sept. 29, 1938, to settle the problem. 
Czechoslovakia and Russia were not represented 
at the conference. The resultant Munich Pact 
awarded the Sudetenland to Hitler. Though 
minor questions were left to direct negotiations 
between Czechoslovakia and Germany, the for- 
mer was forced to submit to a partition which 
led the way to complete German domination. 
See also Czechoslovakia. 

Municipal Government (mé-nis'i-pal güv'- 
érn-ment). In the U.S. there are four chief types 
of city government: mayor-council, commission, 
council-manager, and town-meeting. 

The mayor-council type is ordinarily subdi- 
vided into strong-mayor and weak-mayor classi- 
fications. In the former the mayor has broad 
appointive powers and acts as chief adminis- 
trator; in the latter the mayor’s appointments are 
subject to review by the council which through 
its committees has more direct control over admin- 
istration. In number of cities the mayor-council 
type still predominates; in 1947, 61.3 per cent 
of all U.S. cities with over 5,000 population 
retained it. Mayor-council government is based 
on federal and state models, with a division of 
powers into legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. More than a majority of the cities of 
this class still use the old party system for the 
election of mayors and councilors, but nonpar- 
tisan elections have been developed in recent 
years, 

The commission form of government had a 
period of rapid growth from 1901 to 1914, after 
which time it tended to give up its place as a 
model to the council-manager plan. Under com- 
mission government legislative and administra- 
tive powers are vested in a small council (usually 
five in number) elected at large, and in three 
out of four cities elected by nonpartisan ballot. 
The commissioners serve collectively as the coun- 
cil and individually as the heads of departments. 
In 1947, 15.4 per cent of all cities with over 5,000 
population still used it. The growth of the plan 
was based on the example of Galveston, Tex. 
(1901, modified in 1903), and on the Des Moines 
plan (1908) which had its origin in the optional 
Towa statute of 1907. The famous Des Moines 
plan added the initiative, referendum, recall, 
and nonpartisan primary to commission gov- 
ernment. 

The council-manager plan has been widely 
adopted since 1914. An elective council controls 
policy and appoints a professional manager who 
serves as chief administrator. The plan originated 
in Sumter, S.C., in 1912, by charter; it de- 
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veloped rapidly after the adoption of a home- 
tule, council-manager charter by Dayton, O., 
in 1913. Under home rule and state optional 
laws, council-manager government has become 
the model most frequently adopted by cities 
today and is still growing rapidly. The councils 
are overwhelmingly elected at large and on a 
nonpartisan basis. The plan emphasizes nonpar- 
tisan councils and professional municipal admin- 
istrators. By 1947, 19.4 per cent of all cities with 
over 5,000 population had adopted it. The man- 
ager appointed by the council in turn appoints 
the heads of an integrated series of municipal 
departments. Council-manager government has 
advanced the science of public administration at 
the local level. 

The town-meeting form is found in New Eng- 
land. Legislative power rests with the citizens 
through the town meeting; and administrative 
power is assigned to an elected board of select- 
men and other elected officers. A representative 
or limited town meeting plan is found in some 
communities of Massachusetts. In. 1947, only 3.9 
per cent of all cities with over 5,000 popula- 
tion were governed by some type of town meeting. 

Munkacsy (moon ki-chê), мїнїтх, painter, 
Whose German name was Michael Lieb, born in 
Munkács, Hungary, Oct. 10, 1844; died May 1, 
1900. He studied at Vienna and Düsseldorf, and 
in the latter city produced various works of 
art. In 1872 he located in Paris, where he devoted 
himself largely to the production of genre pic- 
tures. The best known of his productions include: 
"Christ Before Pilate,” “Village Hero in Hun- 
gary,” and “Night Prowlers." 

Munroe (mán-ró'), KIRK, author, born near 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., Sept. 15, 1850; died June 
16, 1930. He studied at Appleton, Wis., and later 
took a course in civil engineering at Harvard 
Univ. While engaged as a railway engineer on 
the Northern and Southern Pacific railroads, he 
gathered material for his numerous tales. In 1879 
he became editor of Harper's Young People, but 
after 1882 he resided chiefly in the southern part 
of Florida. His books are mainly for young peo- 
ple. They include: “The Painted Desert,” 
“Through Swamp and Glade,” “Under the Great 
Bear,” “At War with Pontiac,” “The Belt of 
Seven Totems,” “The Flamingo Feather,” and 
“Dory Mates.” 

Munsee (miin’sé), a tribe of the Delaware 
Indians, formerly occupying the region along 
the Delaware River. They were warlike and wise 
in the councils of their tribe. In 1740 they re- 
moved from the Delaware and settled on the 
Susquehanna, and later became widely scattered 
in Canada and the U.S. A small number of these 
Indians now reside in Ontario, Canada, and 
Others are resident in Kansas and Wisconsin. 
Many of these Indians have given up tribal 


relations and are well advanced in educational 
arts. . 

Munsey (miün'si), FRANK ANDREW, publisher, 
born in Mercer, Me., Aug. 21, 1854; died in 
New York City, Dec. 22, 1925. He began his 
career as a telegraph operator in Portland and 
Augusta, Me., but he came to New York City 
(1882) and started publication of the first of 
his several popular and successful magazines, 
including Golden Argosy, Munsey's Magazine, 
All-Story Magazine, Current Mechanics. In time, 
he acquired a chain of newspapers, among which 
were the New York Evening Sun and Evening 
Telegram, the Washington Times, and the Balti- 
more News. He also went into the grocery busi- ^ 
ness as the owner of the Mohican stores. ү 

His own books, such as “Afloat in a Great 
City" and “The Boy Broker,” contribhted to his 
journalistic reputation and also Хо his»financial 
success, which enabled him to leave a large for- 
tune to the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Munster (mán'ster), largest of the four prov- 
inces of Eire. A maritime province, Munster bor- 
ders on the Atlantic Ocean on the w. and s. and is 
bounded on the x. by Leinster, and on the N. by 
Connaught. Its area of 9,532 sq. m. takes in the six 
counties of Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Waterford. Its mountainous region 
includes Ireland's highest peak, known as Car _ 
rantwohill, 3,414 ft. high; the principal river is 
the Shannon. Munster also contains the beauti- 
ful Lakes of Killarney. Population, ca. 1,000,000. 

Münster (miin’stér), capital of the province 
of Westphalia, Germany, at the confluence of the 
Aa River with the Münster Canal, 76 m. N.E. of 
Cologne. Noted for its fine churches and educa- 
tional institutions, Miinster has several large can- 
ning and meat-packing establishments. The city 
dates from the time of Charles the Great. In 1535 
it was the scene of disturbances by the Anabap- 
tists. The Peace of Miinster, which ended the 
Thirty Years’ War, was signed here Oct. 24, 1648. 
It was besieged a number of times in the Seven 
Years’ War. The government was secularized in 
1803, and soon after it passed into possession of 
France, but upon the fall of Napoleon it became 
a part of Prussia. After World War II it was 
placed in the British occupation zone. Popula- 
Чоп, са. 145,000. 

Mural Painting (mara! panting), a term 
used in art to define paintings which (in contrast 
to easel paintings on canvas or wood and to minia- 
ture paintings in books or on art objects) are 
painted directly on wall surfaces, Mural painting 
falls into three categories: (1) Al fresco (Italian 
for “on the fresh”), or fresco. In this technique, 
the color is applied while the plaster is still wet, 
so that the coloring matter and the plaster mix 
inseparably. This makes later correction or altera- 
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From Altamira, Spain 
——————— 
tion impossible; it also, however, permits a bril- 
liance and permanence of color unobtainable by 
any other ‘method. (2) Al secco (“on the dry"). 
Here thé paintér paints on dried plaster in the 
same way as on canvas or other surfaces. (3) 
Sgraffito (q.v.). In modern usage the term mural 
is also commonly applied to paintings on canvas 
or other materials Which may be glued or other- 
wise fastened to wall surfaces and detached or 
moved as need arises. 

Historically, mural painting starts with the cave 
paintings in Altamira, Spain (q.v.), one of the 
earliest known evidences of human artistic en- 
deavors. The great ancient civilizations, especially 
Egypt, recorded their history in great continuous 
murals. Such paintings provide one of our prin- 
cipal sources of knowledge concerning Egypt. 
There, these murals were partially incised and 
then colored, sometimes partially in colored bas- 
reliefs. In Greece, mural painting developed 
rather late—only after the sth century в.с, stimu- 
lated by vase painting (q.v.). In the Hellenistic 
period, Greek vase painting gradually spread 
around the Mediterranean and became the source 
and inspiration of Roman wall painting. Numer- 
ous examples of Roman wall painting, for the 
decoration of both private homes and public 
buildings, have come down to us, especially 
through the excavations of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii (1st century A.D.). 

In the mural painting of their catacombs (4:2.) 
the early Christians repeated the techniques of 
the Romans, although in somewhat cruder forms 
and with interest only in the symbolic meaning 
of the various subjects they depicted. In Byzantine 
times, between 400 and 800 A.D., fresco painting 
rs) үк replaced by the technique of mosaic 

4..). 

Gradually, beginning in the early Middle Ages, 
wall painting developed extensively in the 
churches of Middle Europe, which by then had 
become Christianized, although the place where 
wall painting really flourished was always South- 
ern Europe. The Italian painter Giotto, 1226-1337 
(q.v.), anticipated the development of the follow- 
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ing centuries in his cycles of frescoes in the 
churches of Assisi and Padua, which are among 
the most,famous in the world. The 15th century, 
the beginning of the Renaissance in Italy, repre- 
sented the climax of mural painting. Artists such 
as Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, Mantegna, 
Ghirlandaio, and Botticelli created their most im- 
portant works in the form of murals. During the 
High Renaissance, Raphael and Michelangelo, in 
the Vatican (4.v.) and in the Sistine Chapel 
(q.v.), revealed their richest gifts in monumental 
murals. Thereafter, from the 16th through the 
18th centuries, murals were widely used to deco- 
rate churches and private palaces. 

In the roth century, the art of mural painting 
decayed because the monumental style which 
characterizes (and indeed is made necessary by) 
mural paintings was not in key with the gifts or 
inclinations of the artists of that period. Another 
contributing factor to the decline of mural paint- 
ing was the Industrial Revolution, which tended 
to make cities dirtier and therefore unfavorable 
to the display and preservation of murals, and 
which also tended to make the life-span of indi- 
vidual buildings shorter, so that beauty was sac- 
rificed, in part at least, to utilitarianism. 

In the 20th century, notable attempts were 
made to revive the art of mural painting. Stimu- 
lated by the dynamic Mexican artists Diego Rivera 
and José Clemente Orozco, who succeeded in 
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At the Central High School of Needle Trades in 
New York City 


developing a new, modern style of wall painting 
in their government-sponsored frescoes in Mexico 
and in numerous private commissions in the US., 
many American artists ventured, more or less suc. 
cessfully, into this type of art. The Federal Art 
Project of the 1930's helped this development by 
sponsoring murals in postoffices, city halls, schools, 
and other public buildings. Of great importance 
in stimulating public interest in murals was the 
removal, in the early 1930's, of a controversial 
mural by Rivera from the main hall of “Radio 
City,” the principal building of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter; although Rivera naturally objected, the re- 
sulting publicity undoubtedly made the public far 
more mural-conscious than it had ever been be- 
fore. This controversy also inspired, or partially 
inspired, an excellent poem by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, “Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller's City” (q.v.), 
which also furthered the cause of the muralists, 
Murat (mi-rd’), JOACHIM, King of Naples, 
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born near Cahors, France, Mar. 25, 1771; executed 
at Pizzo, Italy, Oct. 13, 1815. He was the youngest 
son of an innkeeper, secured elementary training 
for the priesthood, but at the beginning of the _ 
Revolution entered the army of France. In 1791 
he became attached to Napoleon, served with 
that commander in Italy and Egypt, and in 1799 
attained to the rank of general. He married Caro- 
line, youngest sister of Napoleon, in 1800, and 
soon after received command of the Consular 
Guard. At the Battle of Marengo he distinguished 
himself as chief commander of cavalry, was made 
governor of the Cisalpine Republic in 1801, and 
in 1804 became marshal of the empire and prince 
of the imperial house. He had command of the 
cavalry in the Russian War of 1806 and in the 
Russian War of 1807, and in 1808 became king of 
the Two Sicilies with the title of Joathim Napo- _ 
leon. His government was efficierlt and popular. 

In 1812 Murat joined the forces of Napoleon 
in the Russian campaign, whom he likewise aided 
the following year, but after the Battle of Leipzig 
concluded a peace treaty witk Austria. When Na- 
poleon began his return from Elba, Murat became 
engaged in a war against Austria, and on May 2, 
1815, he was defeated at Tolentino by Gens. 
Bianchi and Neipperg. Murat effected a safe re- 
treat with a few cavalrymen to Naples, but was 
required by an insurrection to seek safety in 
France. He escaped to Corsica at the overthrow 
of Napoleon and attempted to recover his king- 
dom of Naples by an invasion, but was captured 
on Oct. 8, 1815, while landing at Pizzo, after 
which he was tried by court-martial and later 
was shot. Murat had two sons, Achille Napoleon 
and Lucien Charles Napoleon. The former mar- 
ried a niece of Washington and resided for some 
time in Florida, while the latter served as a sen- 
ator in France and under Napoleon III became 
an ambassador. 

Murchison (mérchi-sin), si RODERICK IM- 
PEY, geologist and geographer, born in Tarra- 
dale, Scotland, Feb. 19, 1792; died Oct. 22, 1871. 
He studied at the Durham Grammar School and 
the Marlow Military Coll., and at an early age 
entered military service. An official position was 
given him in a regiment that served in Spain and 
Portugal, but in 1816 he left the army to make 
geological researches in Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Germany, and America. In 1840, he was ap- 
pointed by the imperial government of Russia to 
begin a geological survey of the empire, a work 
that he completed after five years. In 1844 he 
gave an address in which he pointed out the 
similarity between the geological structure of the 
Ural Mts. and the highlands of Australia, and 
was the first to predict that rich deposits of gold 
would be found in the regions of the latter. In 
1846 he was knighted, and was made a baronet in 
1863. Among his principal writings are “Geology 
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of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains” 
and “Silurian System.” 

Murcia (mér’shi-a), a city of Spain, capital of 
a province of the same name (area, 4,369 sq. m.; 
population, ca. 750,000), on the Segura River, 30 
m. N.w. of Cartagena. It is surrounded by a rich 
and productive region, is well watered, and has 
direct railroad connection with the Mediterranean 
Sea. The principal buildings include the univer- 
sity, the bishop's palace and the cathedral. Among 
the manufactures are linens, silk and woolen 
goods, carpets, oil, leather, cordage, baskets, iron- 
ware, glass, gunpowder, machinery, and musical 
instruments. Murcia was formerly the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Murcia. For many years 
it was in the possession of the Moors. In 1263 
it was conquered by Alfonso X. Population, over 


200,000, 

Murder (mir aer), the act of killing a human 
being with premeditated malice by a sane person. 
It differs from manslaughter and other types of 
homicide in that murder is the intentional killing 
regardless of the degree of heinousness of the 
crime. In some states, criminal homicide is classed 
as murder in the first degree, murder in the sec- 
ond degree, or manslaughter (q.v.), without in- 
tent to kill. The penalty for murder in the first 
degree is usually death or life imprisonment, 
while murder in the second degree and man- 
slaughter are usually punished by imprisonment 
for a term of years, depending upon the circum- 
stances under which the act was committed. An- 
cient law punished the act of killing without tak- 
ing into consideration the sort of killing, the 
circumstances, etc. 

Murdock (már'dók), crorce youn, inventor, 
born Apr. 17, 1858, in New Berlin, N.Y.; died 
July 25, 1942, in Newark, N.J. He studied elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering and in 1879 
made his first important discovery, that an en- 
closed arc lamp, which protected electric lamp 
carbons from contact with air, lasted much longer 
than those which were unenclosed, and in 1883 
he patented this discovery. Яп 1917 he invented 
the self-sealing gasoline tank, which was lined 
with rubber to prevent leakage after penctration 
by bullets, The tank was used on airplanes in 
World War I and World War II. 

Murdock, james рулар, actor, born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 25, 1811; died there May 19, 
1893. After attending school and obtaining train- 
ing as an actor, he appeared successfully at Phila- 
delphia, and in 1838 played with Ellen Terry in 
New York and other cities, In 1842 he engaged 
as a Shakespearean lecturer and teacher of elocu- 
tion, but later played successfully in “Hamlet” 
and other Shakespearean plays in many of the 
Principal cities of the U.S., Canada, and England. 
At the time of the Civil War he collected funds 
for the sanitary commission and personally ap- 
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peared upon the battlefields to administer to the 
wants of the wounded and sick, He joined Wil- 
liam Russell in publishing “Orthophony, or Cul- 
ture of the Voice.” 

Murdock, witttam, inventor, born near Au- 
chinleck, Scotland, Aug. 25, 1754; died in 1839, 
He was the son of a millwright, who taught him 
the arts of a miller, and until 1777 worked in the 
mill of his father. At that time he was engaged at 
Birmingham, England, in an engineering estab- 
lishment, and soon received an appointment to 
superintend the erection and fitting of structures 
at the Cornish mines. He built a high-pressure en- 
gine to run on wheels in 1784, a structure upon 
which the modern steam locomotive was pat- 
terned in at least some respects, and later in- 
vented an oscillating engine, Among his inven- 
tions is a steam gun, an apparatus to heat large 
buildings by hot water, and machinery for the 
purpose of utilizing gas in producing light. The 
last-named invention was his most important 
achievement, which included devices by which 
the distillation of coal gas became possible, Mur- 
dock never gained much profit from his inven- 
tion, a circumstance due largely to his neglect in 
having it patented. i 

Murfree (má jré), Many NOAILLRS, novelist, 
best known by the pseudonym Charles Egbert 
Craddock, born in Murfreesboro, Tenn., Jan. 24, 
1850; died July 31, 1922. Her father's fortune was 
greatly reduced by the Civil War, and he soon 
after went with his family to St. Louis, Mo. There 
he wrote for several reviews and magazines, 
while the daughter wrote stories of mountain 
life in Tennessee. Her first story was "The Dancin’ 
Party” and this, with several others, appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, “Where the Battle Was 
Fought” is probably her best story, founded on 
the fact that the house in which she was born 
was destroyed by shot and shell in the Battle of 
Stone River. Her pseudonym is from the hero of 
“The Dancin’ Party," Egbert Craddock, to which 
she prefixed Charles. Her productions, aside from 
those named above, include: “In the Tennes- 
see Mountains,” “Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” “Down the Ravine,” “Mystery of 
Witchface Mountain,” and “A Specter of Power.” 

Murfreesboro (mûr jfrèz-búr-ð), а city in 
central Tennessee, seat of Rutherford County, on 
Stones River, 12 m. sæ, of Nashville. It is served 
by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. In a rich agri- 
cultural area which produces dairy products, live- 
stock, corn, cotton, tobacco, grains, and truck 
crops, the city manufactures dairy foods and ma- 
chinery. In 1958 it had a value added by manu- 
facture of $8,890,000. k 

The city is the seat of Middle Tennessee 
State College. Nearby are Stewart Air Force 
Base, a Veterans Admin. hospital, and the Ce- 
dars of Lebanon State Park. Murfreesboro was 
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settled in 1811 and named for Col. Hardy Mur- 
free, a Revolutionary War hero. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1817 and was the capital of Tennessee 
from 1819 to 1825. During the Civil War it was 
the scene of the battle of Stones River (Dec. 31, 
1862-Jan. 2, 1863), memorialized by Stones River 
National Military Park, 3 m. n.w. of the city. 
Population, 1950, 13,052; in 1960, 18,991. 

Murillo (024-7770), влктот.омЁ ESTÊBAN, paint- 
er, born in Seville, Spain, Dec. 22, 1617; died 
there, April 3, 1682. After receiving an elemen- 
tary education, he was placed in the care of Juan 
del Castille, a relative, to study painting. In 1643 
he went to Madrid, where he met Velasquez, 
who was then painter to the king. Through his 
influence Murillo was permitted to study and 
copy in the royal gallery of Italian and Flemish 
masters. In 1645 he settled permanently in Seville, 
and he soon established a high reputation as a 
painter. In 1648 he married a woman of wealth, 
and combining her fortune and his own influ- 
ence he made his home a notable center of fash- 
ion. In 1660 he established an academy of arts in 
Seville. 

Murillo is considered a leading Spanish painter 
of the 17th century, although not the equal of 
El Greco or Velásquez (44.0.). Two trends are 
most evident in Murillo’s work: religious fervor 
and a reflection of the Spain of his day. His reli- 
gious paintings reveal an element of mysticism, 
softened in some canvases by a sentimentality of 
portrayal in the figures of the Virgin and angels. 
In his many genre paintings, the streetboys give 
an excellent reflection of the common life in the 
Spain of the period, when squalor was mingled 
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with the inborn dignity and grace of the Span- 
iard. Murillo was a master of the treatment of 
light and shadow. Among his best-known works 
is “The Immaculate Conception” (1678), now in 
the Prado in Madrid. Other paintings of note 
include “The Flight into Egypt,” “Moses Striking 
the Rock,” “Return of the Prodigal,” “Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes,” “Abraham Receiving the 
Three Angels,” “St. Peter Released from Prison,” 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” “St. Peter Weeping,” 
and “Birth of the Blessed Virgin.” 

Murmansk (mdor-mansk’), a seaport in 
northwestern Russian S.F.S.R., capital of Mur- 
mansk Region, on Kola Bay of the Barents Sea, 
ca. 625 m. N. of Leningrad. The northern termi- 
nus of the Murmansk R.R., it is an important 
industrial center, its enterprises including fishing 
and fish-canning, metal and wood-werking fac- 
tories, net and barrel manufactuting, aad refrig- 
erating plants. Because the port is ice-free all 
year, it is a major export and import center. The 
city was founded in 1915 as Romanov-na-Mur- 
mane, and the railroad was»completed in 1917. 
After the Russian Revolution it was occupied 
(1918-20) by Allied troops. Murmansk grew rap- 
idly during the 1930's. Despite intensive German 
bombing during World War II, it was a vital port 
of entry for lend-lease supplies to the Soviet 
Union. Population, 1959, 226,000. 

Murphy (mdér’fi), carr, newspaper publisher, 
born in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 17, 1889. A graduate 
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(1911) of Howard Univ., he received an M.A. 
from Harvard Univ. in 1913 and spent that 
summer studying at the Univ. of Jena, Germany. 
He was assistant professor of German at Howard 
Univ. from 1913 to 1918. In the latter year he 
became editor of the Afro-American Newspapers, 
continuing in that post until 1944 and from 1922 
serving also as publisher and chairman of the 
board. In 1931 he became a director of the Na- 
tional Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Hewas awarded the 1955 Spingarn Medal. 
Murphy, rfawx, jurist, born in Harbor 
Beach, Mich., April 13, 1890; died in Detroit, 
July 19, 1949. After receiving a law degree from 
the Univ. of Michigan, Murphy did graduate 
study in London and Dublin before entering 
practice in Michigan. During World War I he 
served with the A.E.F. in France and with the 
Army of Occupation. In 1930 he was elected 
mayor of Detroit; resigning in 1933, he became 
governor general (1933-35) and high commis- 
sioner (1935-36) of the Philippines. On his re- 
turn to the U.S. in 1936 he was elected governor 
of Michigan (1936-38). Appointed U.S. Attorney 
General by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1939, he reached the climax of his career in the 
following year when he was named an associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. In this post 
he earned a reputation as a liberal and advocate 
of civil rights. 5 
Murphy, youn вемулміх, surgeon, born in 
Appleton, Wis., Dec. 21, 1857; died in Mackinac 
Island, Mich., Aug. тт, 1916. He was professor of 
surgery at the Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons 
(1892-1901) and chief of surgery at Mercy Hospi- 
tal (1895-1916), both in Chicago, Ill.; and profes- 
sor of surgery (1901-05, 1908-16) at Northwestern 
Univ. Medical School. His research included pio- 
neer work in treatment of peritonitis. He devised 
several successful methods of surgery, among 
them the Murphy button, a way of dispensing 
with sutures in intestinal anastomosis; and artifi- 
cial pneumothorax by injection of nitrogen, used 
in treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. He was 
president of the American Medical Assn. in 1911. 
Murphy, witam parry, physician, born in 
Stoughton, Wis., Feb. 6, 1892. After graduation 
(1914) from the Univ. of Oregon, he attended 
Harvard Medical School, receiving an M.D. de- 
gree in 1920. From 1922 to 1958 he was on the 
staff of Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
serving as senior associate in medicine from 1935- 
He was assistant in medicine at Harvard (1923- 
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28), instructor (1928-35), associate professor 
(1935-48), and lecturer in medicine (1948-58). 
Meanwhile he maintained his private practice in 
Brookline, established in 1:923. In 1934, with 
George К. Minot (4.v.) and George H. Whipple, 
he received the Nobel Prize in physiology and 
medicine for the discovery of liver therapy 
against anemia. He is the author of "Anemia in 
Practice: Pernicious Anemia" (1939). 

Murphysboro (má fez-bár-ó), a town in 
southwestern Illinois, seat of Jackson County, on 
the Big Muddy River, 9o m. s.z. of St. Louis, Mo. 
It is served by the Illinois Central, Missouri Pa- 
cific, and Gulf, Mobile & Ohio railroads. Nearby 
to the south is Shawnee National Forest; to the 
east is Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge. The town 
is the site of a monument to Gen. John A. Logan, 
whose birthplace it is. Murphysboro is primarily 
a business and commercial center, located in an 
area devoted to coal mining and the raising of 
apples, peaches, and general farm products. It was 
settled in 1843 and incorporated in 1867. Popula- 
tion, 1950, 9,241; in 1960, 8,673. 

Murray (mûrî), the principal river of Aus- 
tralia. It rises in the Australian Alps, flows north- 
west as the boundary between Victoria and New 
South Wales nearly to the boundary of South 
Australia, and thence flows south until it enters 
Encounter Bay through Lake Alexandrina. The 
total length of the river is ca. 1,600 m., and the 
basin covers 270,000 sq. m. The Murray is navi- 
gable for ca. 175 m., although large ships cannot 
enter because of sand bars at its mouth. There 
are hydroelectric plants and reservoirs along the 
river's course, the largest being Hume Reservoir, 
near Albury. Its principal tributaries are the Dar- 
ling and Murrumbidgee rivers. 

Murray, рлу curistre, novelist, born in West 
Bromwich, England, April 13, 1847; died in Lon- 
don, Aug. 1, 1907. Educated privately, he became 
a war correspondent for the London Times in the 
Russo-Turkish War (1877-78). His first novel, “A 
Life's Atonement,” was completed in 1879 and 
published in Chambers’ Journal. Murray became 
deeply interested in the case of Alfred Dreyfus 
(q.v.) and defended him in lectures and articles. 
His books, many of which were dramatized, in- 
clude a series of novels on life in Staffordshire 
(1881-86); "A Novelists Notebook” (1887); 
“The Making of a Novelist” (1894); and the 
autobiographical “Recollections” and “Guesses at 
Truth,” a volume of essays, both published post- 
humously in 1908. 

Murray, ord GEORGE, Jacobite general, born 
near Perth, Scotland, Oct. 4, 1694; died in Hol- 
land, Oct. 11, 1760. Joining the Jacobite rebels 
under the earl of Mar, he fought in the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1719. He was wounded in the latter 
expedition and escaped to Holland. In 1724 he 
returned to Scotland, won a pardon, and settled 
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at Tullibardine. In the Jacobite uprising (1745- 
46) supporting the claims of Charles Edward 
Stuart, Murray was responsible for the victories 
at Prestonpans and Falkirk. He commanded the 
right wing in the disastrous battle of Culloden 
Moor and was dismissed from the prince’s service. 
Escaping again to Holland, he spent the remain- 
der of his life in exile. 

Murray, GEORGE GILBERT amé, classical scholar, 
born in Sydney, Australia, Jan. 2, 1866; died in 
Oxford, England, May 2o, 1957. He went to 
England at the age of rr, Educated at Oxford, 
he was later (1908-36) regius professor of Greek 
there. In 1926 he came to the U.S, for one year, 
during which he was professor of poetry at Har- 
vard Univ. After World War I, he devoted much 
of his time to helping form the League of Na- 
tions; and, following World War Il, he strongly 
supported the U.N. He wrote many books on a 
wide variety of topics, including politics, but be- 
came best known for his translations and inter- 
pretations of classic Greek drama and poetry. 
Among his works are "History of Ancient Greek 
Literature" (1897), "Rise of the Greek Epic" 
(1907), "Four Stages of Greek Religion" (1913), 
“Faith, War and Policy” (1917), “The Classical 
Tradition in Poetry” (1927), and “Hellenism and 
the Modern World” (1953), 

Murray, james, soldier, born in 1721; died 
near Battle, Sussex, England, June 18, 1794. He 
took part in the siege of Louisburg (1758) and 
in the following year was one of James Wolfe's 
three commanders in the expedition against Que- 
bec, commanding the left wing in the battle of 
the Plains of Abraham. After capture of the city, 
Murray was left in command to defend it against 
French attacks. In 1760 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Quebec, and in 1763 he became the first 
English governor of Canada, Accused of favorit- 
ism to the French Canadians, Murray resigned in 
1766 and returned to England, where he was 
exonerated of the charges. He served as governor 
of Minorca from 1774 until 1781, when he was 
forced to surrender to attacking French and 
Spanish forces after a seven-month siege. Return- 
ing to England, he was court-martialed and ac- 
quitted, and in 1783 he was promoted to the rank 
of general. 

Murray, JAMES Epwarp, lawyer and politici 
born near St. Thomas, Ont., May 3 e dew 
Butte, Mont, March 23, 1961. A graduate (1895) 
of St. Jerome's Coll. in Kitchener, Ont., he emi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1897. After studying at New 
York Univ. Law School, he received a law degree 
and became a naturalized citizen, both in 1900. 
In the following year he was admitted to the 
Montana bar, and he practiced in Butte until 1934 
except for a term as county attorney (190608) 
and a year as chairman of the state advisory 
board of the Public Works Admin. (1933-34). A 
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member of the Democratic party, he was elected 
to the U.S. Senate in 1934 to fill an unexpired 
term, and he was re-elected in 1936, 1942, 1948, 
and 1954. As a Senator, Murray consistently advo- 
cated the extension of social security coverage and 
benefits and the adoption of national health in- 
surance, He also introduced (1945) a full-employ- 
ment measure designed to guarantee a job to 
every employable American. 

Murray, jonn, clergyman, born in Alton, 
England, Dec. 10, 1741; died in Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 3, 1815. Converted to Universalism ca. 1759, 
Murray emigrated to America in 1770 and be- 
came an itinerant preacher. During the Revolu- 
tionary War he served as a chaplain. His first 
established pastorate was at the Independent 
Church of Christ, Gloucester, Mass., where he 
served from 1779 to 1793. In the latter year he 
was named pastor of the Universalist Society in 
Boston, a post he held until 1809, becoming 
known as the father of American Universalism, 

Murray, LINDLEY, grammarian and author, 
born on Swatara Creek, Pa.» June б, 1745; died 
in York, England, Jan. 16, 1826. Murray spent 
the greater part of his life in England, settling 
at Holdgate in 1784. In 1795 he completed his 
"Grammar of the English Language," which was 
à standard text in the U.S. and England for half 
à century. Among his other works is "The Power 
of Religion on the Mind" (1787). 

Murray, pum, labor leader, born in Blantyre, 
Scotland, May 25, 1886; died in San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 9, 1952. He came to the U.S. at 16 
and became a citizen in 1911. In 1912 he was 
named to the board of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Murray was influential in that or- 
ganization, serving as vice-president from 1920 
until 1942, when he was forced to resign because 
LLL O UE C а NND 
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of his differences with John L. Lewis (q.v.). He 
succeeded Lewis, however, as president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (q.v.), in 
November 1940, and continued in that capacity 
during the critical labor controversies during and 
after World War II. 

Murray, WILLIAM, EARL OF MANSFIELD, jurist, 
born in Scone, Scotland, March 2, 1705; died in 
London, England, March 20, 1793. Educated at 
Oxford, he studied law and was called to the bar 
in 1731. He was solicitor general (1742-54), at- 
torney general (1754-56), and chief justice of the 
king’s bench (1756-88). He was also a prominent 
member of the cabinet. Called the founder of 
English commercial law, he codified this body of 
Jaw as well as that of quasi contract. He was 
made a baron in 1756, entering the House of 
Lords, апап earl in 1776. Called by Thomas B. 
Macaulay the “father of modern Toryism," Mur- 
ray made himself highly unpopular with the peo- 
ple by many of his judicial decisions, and he was 
strongly attacked by Junius (4.v.) in the series of 
letters (1768-72) attacking the government. Mur- 
ray favoted coercion to keep the American colo- 
nies in line and proposed a coalition of all British 
parties to maintain firm control over them. Dur- 
ing the Gordon riots (1780) protesting the relaxa- 
tion of civil restrictions on Roman Catholics, 
Murray's home was burned. 

Murrumbidgee (mdr-am-bij/é), a river of 
New South Wales, Australia, rising in the Great 
Dividing Range and flowing generally westward, 
forming a tributary of the Murray River. The 
length is ca. 1,050 m., of which ca. 500 m. are 
navigable during the wet season. Its rnain tribu- 
tary is the Lachlan River. The Murrumbidgee is 
important to irrigation in the area of its course. 

Murry (22477), J(OHN) MIDDLETON, writer, 
born in London, England, Aug. 6, 1889; died 
there, March 13, 1957. Educated at Oxford Univ., 
he wrote for and edited such literary periodicals 
as the Athenaeum (1919-21), and the Adelphi 
(1923-30), which he founded. In 1911 Murry met 

atherine Mansfield (4.v.), whom he married in 
1918. He published her early stories, edited collec- 
tions of her work, and, with Ruth E. Mantz, 
Wrote her biography, "The Life of Katherine 
Mansfield" (1933). His other works include “Still 
Life” (1917), “Poems” (1919), "The Evolution 
of an Intellectual” (1920), “The Things We Are” 
(1922), “Pencillings” (1923), “Things to Come” 
(1928), “God” (1929), “Son of Woman” (a bi- 
ography of D. H. Lawrence, 1931), "The Neces- 
Sity of Communism” (1932), “Between Two 
Worlds" (an autobiography, 1934), "Shakespeare" 
(1936), "The Necessity of Pacifism” (1937), 
а and Eve” (1944), and “The Free Society” 
1947). 

Murviedro (maor-vya’THré) . See Saguntum. 

Musa ibn-Nusayr (2200/2 jb n nóó-ir), 


Wide World Photo 


MUSCAT, ON THE GULF OF OMAN 
A fort overlooks the capital of Muscat and Oman 


Moslem governor of North Africa, born ca. 660; 
died ca. 714. He initiated the Moorish conquest 
of Spain in 711 by sending his general, Tariq, 
to Gibraltar with a force of 7,000 Berber troops. 
Musa himself joined Tariq in 712 and with him 
completed the conquest of the Iberian peninsula 
against the Visigoths. He and Tariq were recalled 
to Damascus by the caliph in 713. ) 
Musca (miska), or the rLv, a constellation 
of the Southern Hemisphere, situated between 
the Southern Cross and the Chameleon. It con- 
tains one star of the third magnitude and three 
of the fourth magnitude. й 
Muscadine (ma/kgdim), а tall-growing 
grape native to the southern U.S., found in woods 
and thickets and on shorelines from Florida to 
Texas, north to Delaware and west to Missouri 
and Oklahoma. It has rounded leaves and thick- 
skinned fruits growing in small clusters. The 
muscadine is the source of several cultivated wine 
grapes, such as the scuppernong. 15 
Muscat (mis kût), any of several varieties of 
the cultivated European grape, used especially in 
making wine and raisins. 1 
Muscat, MASQAT or MUSKAT, capital of the 
independent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, in 
southeastern Arabia, on the Gulf of Oman. The 
city lies on a small peninsula with a steep moun- 
tain range behind it. It is an export center for 
dried fish, dates, and mother-of-pearl. Muscat was 
held by the Portuguese during the 16th and early 
гуф centuries and has many architectural re- 
mains of this period. It was held by the Persians 
(1650-1741), after which it became a sultanate, 
achieving much power in the 19th century. Popu- 
lation, са. 5,500. д 
Muscatel (mas-kg-tél'), a sweet dessert wine, 
Iden to dark amber in color, produced from 
muscat grapes. Made in France, Italy, and other 
countries, it has several varieties, including Fron- 
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MUSCLE 


The tendons are much better fitted for expo- 
sure in passing over joints. They are less sensitive 
to pressure than the more delicate muscles, and 
serve to give both elegance of form and strength 
to the limbs. This is illustrated nicely in the 
muscles of the fingers, where the tendons give 
strength and beauty, but otherwise both incon- 
venience and bulk would exist. These tendons 
are attached to the muscles of the arm, but really 
extend only to the wrist, whence fine cords pass 
to the fingers. From this adjustment may be seen 
that here and elsewhere both beauty and strength 
are provided, while ample provisions are made for 
accuracy and efficiency in movement. The volun- 
tary muscles are made up of small fibers com- 
posed of a row of minute cells arranged like a 
string of beads and the whole, being constituted 
of so many threads bound into one bundle, con- 
fers great strength. The efficiency of this mechan- 
ical principle is exemplified in suspension bridges, 
where strength to sustain vast weight is secured 
by small wires twisted into massive ropes, instead 
of heavy bars of iron. At the joints the bones are 
enlarged to afford greater surface for the attach- 
ment of muscles, and to enable them to work to 
better advantage. 

Muscular contraction in the living body is usu- 
ally excited by nervous impulses, either direct 
from the central nervous system (brain and spinal 
cord) or reflexly, ie., an external stimulus is car- 
ried to the central nervous system causing an im- 
pulse to return to a muscle or muscle group re- 
sulting in a contraction thereof. For example, if 
one steps upon a sharp object such as a tack with 
the bare foot, the stimulus causes the foot to be 
withdrawn immediately from the offending stim- 
ulus. A slight but definite electrical potential is 
Present in muscles, and this varies according to 
the nerve impulses to it and to its state of con- 
traction, The source of these electrical phenomena 
is the inherent contractile energy of the muscle. 
Mechanical, chemical, and thermal stimuli such 
as pinching, pressure, heat, cold, acid, as well as 
external electrical stimuli, will cause a muscle or 
individual fibers thereof to contract. Lactic acid 
is one of the principal waste products of muscle 
metabolism. A slight elevation of temperature is 
produced by muscular activity. Repeated contrac- 
tion will exhaust a muscle fiber until it will no 
longer respond to a stimulus of any intensity; 
then after a rest and release of waste products of 
metabolism it will again respond. Under great- 
est effort a muscle may shorten to about three- 
fifths of its normal length. The nerves controlling 
muscle contraction, both direct and reflex, are 
called motor nerves. The fine and co-ordinated 
movements of the body or of its parts, such as 
writing, playing the piano, or expert swimming 
are dependent upon a well trained and intact 
nervous and muscular system. Some muscles and 
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muscle groups, especially in the legs and arms, 
may be trained to perform the work of others 
that are defective, such as is often done in cases 
of poliomyelitis victims. 

Smooth muscle, one of the essential components 
of the alimentary canal, urinary tract, and other 
parts previously mentioned, differs from skeletal 
muscle in that it exhibits more sluggishness of 
contraction, greater ability to stretch (e.g., the 
great distensibility of the stomach and bladder 
walls), sustained contraction or tonus (the re- 
sistance which is offered to extension), the faculty 
of rhythmical contraction (e.g., the peristaltic 
movements of the stomach and intestines in push- 
ing food along and mixing it in the digestive 
process), a double autonomic innervation (sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic—both part of the 
involuntary nervous system—the one inhibits ac- 
tivity, the other activates), and "greater response 
to thermal, chemical, and mechanical stimuli. 

Some muscles may be said to be both voluntary 
and involuntary (or activated subconsciously), 
such as the eyelids, which blink automatically 
but can be opened or closed at will. 

An interesting phenomenon of smooth muscle 
is that it activates the motion of cilia (microscopic 
lashlike processes on the surface of the mucous 
membranes of the nasal processes, bronchi, va- 
gina, and certain other parts of the body) to pro- 
duce a definite direction of flow of the fluids on 
these surfaces, important in washing out foreign 
particles and infectious material. Smooth muscle 
is also fundamental in the formation of so-called 
“goose-flesh” on the human skin, and in the 
erection of hair, as on the back of an angry dog, 
thus showing that emotion also influences mus- 
cular action. See also Anatomy. 

Muscle Shoals (sho/z), the name of a series 
of dams in the portion of the Tennessee River, 
in Alabama, known as “Muscle Shoals,” which 
extends along part of the southern border of Lau- 
derdale County, near the boundary between Col- 
bert and Lawrence Counties. This stretch of the 
river is about 37 m. long and has a fall of 132 ft. 
Florence and Sheffield, Ala., are the chief points 
from which the location of the dams may be 
reached. Dam No. 1 is a small navigation dam 
16 ft. high, 2 m. below Wilson Dam, and has а 
lock for navigation purposes. Dam No. 2, known 
as the Wilson Dam, completed in 1924, and now 
controlled by the TVA, is 4,600 ft. long and 117 
ft. high. It has tandem locks for navigation. Dam 
No. 3, located 16 m. above Wilson Dam, is known 
as Wheeler Dam. It was completed in 1936, is 
5,700 ft. long and 44 ft. high. Muscle Shoals plant, 
originally designed to produce nitrates during 
World War I, is now also being used to develop 
great quantities of hydroelectric power, and for 

er commercial and industrial purposes. See 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Muscovy (müs'kó-vi). See Russia, 

Muscular Sense (miskiéi-lar) (in medical 
terminology, proprioception) is that function of 
the nervous system of response to stimuli originat- 
ing within the body itself, e.g., in the skeletal 
muscles, tendons, joints, heart, stomach, in- 
testinal walls, etc. The sense receptor organs at 
the ends of the nerves in a muscle, joint, or ten- 
don furnish information to the central nervous 
system (e.g. spinal cord and brain) concerning 
the movements and positions of the limbs and 
other parts of the body. As a result of the mes- 
sages received by the nervous centers, the contrac- 
tions of individual muscles and groups of mus- 
cles are coordinated to produce smooth, finely 
adjusted, and effective movements of the body, 
which would be impossible in the absence of such 
guidance from the outer regions of the body. This 
type of sensatio& is^called. kinesthesia. Although 
some philosophers call this a sixth sense, most 
anatomists and neurologists do not exclude it 
from the general type of sensation of feeling. 

Muses (müz'éz), a term used in Greek myth- 
ology to designate the nine beautiful daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne, They originally presided 
over music, song, and dance, but with the prog- 
ress of civilization the arts and sciences claimed 
these specially presiding divinities, and in later 
times they shared in the various functions of 
poetry and the sciences, They were honored 
alike by mortals and immortals. Apollo was 
considered their leader in Olympus, and no 
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festivity or banquet was complete without their 
joy-inspiring presence, No social gathering was 
held without supplicating their assistance, neither 
was any task undertaken that involved intellectual 
effort without looking to them for inspiration. It 
was thought that they endowed mortals with 
knowledge, wisdom, and understanding, that 
they bestowed upon the orator the gifts of elo- 
quence, and that they inspired the poet with the 
noblest thoughts and the musician with the sweet- 
est harmonies. 

The nine muses included Calliope, the muse 
of epic poetry; Clio, the muse of history; Erato, 
the muse of poetry or passion; Euterpe, the muse 
of lyric poetry; Melpomene, the muse of tragedy; 
Polymnia or Polyhymnia, the muse of musi 
Terpsichore, the muse of dance; Thalia, the muse 
of comedy and idyllic poetry; and Urania, the 
muse of astronomy. Pieria in Thrace was the origi- 
nal seat of worship of the muses, where they were 
supposed to have first seen the light of day and to 
have produced their sweet, soothing sounds. They 
loved to haunt the springs and fountains which 
gushed forth amid the rocky heights of Mts. 
Hindus, Helicon, and Parnassus, all of which were 
sacred to them and to poetic inspiration, In 
statuary they were represented according to their 
mission, They were given prominent places in 
galleries and public buildings. 

Museum (má-zé'üm), an institution main- 
tained for the preservation of works of art, science, 
literature, and antiquities. The name is from a 
Greek term, meaning a temple dedicated to the 
muses, hence a place to study art and literature. 
In ancient Greece the museums were sacred to the 
Muses, such as the groves of Helicon and Parnas- 
sus, but in later times the term came to be ap- 
plied to a place of study or a school. At present 
museums are maintained in all the leading coun- 
tries of the world, in which are preserved the 
great treasures of art, science, and literature. The 
noted museums of Europe include those of the 
Vatican at Rome, the New Museum in Berlin, 
the Louvre in Paris, the Belvidere in Vienna, and 
the British Museum in London, Many noted 
museums are maintained in Canada and the U.S, 
including the Metropolitan Muscum of Art, New 
York; the National Museum, Washington; the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; and the 
Ontario Provincial Museum, Toronto. These 
museums and others contain splendid collections 
of specimens of minerals, many antiquities, and 
works of art and science, The exhibits are classi- 
fied and catalogued systematically, furnishing 
means for extensive study and research. Some of 
these institutions maintain courses of lectures and 
issue reports and pamphlets for the benefit of 
the public. Practically all are open to the public. 

Mushroom (músh'rõom), а name commonly 
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applied to numerous rapidly growing fungi of 
the higher class, belonging to the natural order 
Fungi and consisting usually of a caplike expan- 
sion supported by an erect stalk. The common 
mushroom has a fleshy head and varies in color 
from white to brown. It has a smooth or scaly 
surface, and springs up in rich, moist places. 
More than 1,000 species have been studied, many 
being widely distributed. The forms are various 
in the different climate zones, All the species are 
cryptogamic; that is, they have no true flowers 
containing stamens, pistils, and seeds, but propa- 
gate by means of spores. Many of the species are 
edible and in some cases their food qualities are 
quite wholesome. In various localities of Aus- 
tralia, southern South America, and Tierra del 
Fuego varieties thrive that supply the natives with 
the principal portion of their food. The cultiva- 
tion of mushrooms is an important industry, par- 
ticularly in Europe, where large fields are grown 
in beds prepared by mixing horse dung with 
earth. Sandy soil is best adapted to their culture, 
since it causes them to grow more rapidly. The 
stems of some species grow to a height of from 
8 to 12 in. and they bear tops correspondingly 
large, often from 3 to 7 in. in diameter. Those 
cultivated for table use are largely bell-shaped, 
are of a whitish color, and have a pleasant odor 
and taste. See also Fungi, and color plates, Edible 
and Poisonous Mushrooms 1, Il, and III, Volume 
VIII. 

Music (222/21), the art of auditory design. 
The foundation of auditory design is rhythm. 
Rhythm is periodicity of auditory stress and 
music can be created with rhythm alone. The 
music of primitive tribes such as the Watusi in 
Africa is executed with drums exclusively. 

Tone, an important component of the art of 
music, is produced by an evenly vibrating body 
whose complete oscillation, to and fro, has a fre- 
quency lying between 16 and 4,224 swings, or 
vibrations, per second. When the vibrating body 
does not move in constant periodic motion, noise 
is produced, Whether noise or tone is used is a 
matter of habituation. Some primitive tribes uti- 
lize noise. 

Рітсн. The rate of vibrations per second of 
any given tone is called pitch. The combining 
of two or more tones of different pitch with the 
intention of producing consonance or dissonance, 
is called harmony. Whether a specific com- 
bination of tones is consonant or dissonant is a 
subjective consideration, entirely dependent on 
time-period or locale, or both. In the Orient, 
except in isolated cases, the art of combining 
tones is not utilized. In early Occidental history, 
two combined tones were considered consonant 
when their pitch relationship was in a ratio of 2:1 
(the octave), 3:2 (the fifth), and 4:3 (the fourth). 


By the end of the rath century the ratios of 5:4 
and 6:5 (the intervals of a third) were admitted 
into the realm of harmony with the reserved title 
of "imperfect consonances," while the pitch ratios 
of 5:3 and 8:5 (sixths) were not regarded as con- 
sonant until the 13th and 14th centuries, at which 
time the interval of a fourth went into discard. 
The interval of a fifth, the “perfect concord,” in 
use today would have been unthinkable in the 
14th century. Whereas the fifth of that period 
had a pitch ratio of 3:2, the present-day fifth, 
because a different system of tuning, has a pitch 
ratio of 433:289. The evolution of harmony shows 
that through the centuries there has been a gradual 
increase in admissible consonances, and a diminu- 
tion of dissonances. By the beginning of the 2oth 
century the field of consonance had become so 
all-inclusive that theoretical laws of harmony re- 
garding consonance and dissonance no longer had 
validity. 

Me opy. A melody is produced by any sequence 
of single tones. The particular pattern of such 
a sequence is, like harmony, dependent on his- 
torical and local conditions. A sequence of tones 
of the same pitch is perfectly agreeable to a 
Patagonian, while the Hindu demands great 
variety in a sequence of pitch tones. Melodies 
vary in length; those of Ludwig van Beethoven 
and Béla Bartók are much shorter than those of 
Pope Gregory I or Richard Wagner. 

Other important elements used in auditory 
design are: polyphony, the art of combining two 
or more melodies of different design; polyrhythm, 
the combination of two or more different rhyth- 
mic patterns; tempo, the rate of speed of rhyth- 
mic emphases; dynamics, the variation of inten- 
sity (loudness and softness); orchestration, the 
combining of tones of different musical instru- 
ments to produce tone-colors; etc. 

It might seem that since auditory design is 
man-made, the conditions governing its creation 
are at the mercy of the composer, or designer. 
Within certain limits he has utmost freedom, but 
his creative boundaries are inexorably set by vari- 
ous forces in society over which he has little or 
no control, 

In any given historical period an important 
factor in determining the specific character of 
this design is the cognitive level of musical ex- 
perience of society in general, and of the com- 
poser in particular. One of the most important 
developments in the history of music was the 
change from monody to polyphony, a change 
which took six centuries of slow conditioning be- 
fore it could take place. During this time, man 
was able to cope with such graphic complexities 
as geometry, yet a simple two-dimensional music 
was beyond his auditory conception. Changes in 
musical form are dictated by previous musical 
experiences (among other factors), each period 
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of music having within itself the germ of the 
succeeding period. The preconditions for three- 
part harmony were laid in the moving two-part 
counterpoint; the establishment of harmony laid 
the basis for a free contrapuntal style; this in turn 
led to the large art forms, the motets; the reac- 
tion to the inflated forms gave rise to a simple 
classical style; and so on. Many other factors of 
musical design were developing at the same time 
and in similar fashion. 

The general conditions of art and society are 
strong determinants of the type of music that 
will prevail. In the history below is shown how 
artistic periods influenced musical forms. Just 
as art in general has an influence on music, so 
the state of society has an influence on all art. 
When the influence of the Church was strongest 
over society, art reflected this hold in its abun- 
dance of religious subjects; when the separation 
of Church and state was imminent, art reflected 
the life of ordinary people. The decadence of the 
Louis XIV era was reflected in the ornamenta- 
tive art of the time,¢just as were the 18th-century 
materialist conceptions indicated in all art. The 
birth of the citizen was contained in the work 
of a Beethoven, while the imperialistic tendencies 
of the over-inflated citizen were inherent in the 
design of Wagner. More recently, the heralding 
of the “Century of the Common Man,” with its 
disavowal of predatory abuses, is manifest in the 
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works of modern composers, who, abandoning 
all latter rgth-century pretense and bluster, con- 
fine themselves to simple unencumbered design. 

History. Pre-historical data concerning music 
are gathered from anthropological findings and 
from musicological expeditions to primitive peo- 
ples over the world. From these are ascertained 
the facts that primitive man used his voice in 
tone-speech and his music (drums, pipes, etc.) 
for ritual dancing. 

Material gathered from archeological excava- 
tions indicates that in early civilization the Egyp- 
tians had large orchestras, and that they probably 
used them for ceremonial rites. We have no idea 
as to the actual sound of the music. 

Greek Music. The Greeks are said to have 
used music only as an aid to poetry. Every Greek 
play had choruses, and even such works as the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer were sung. 

Unfortunately, here, too, we have only a slight 
inkling as to how the music sounded. Peculiarly 
enough, it was the Greeks who invented musical 
notation, but whereas the medieval scribes could 
decipher the Greek texts, they could make noth- 
ing of the musical notation; thus the music was 
eliminated and finally disappeared, About a dozen 
fragments of Greek music remain to us, which, 
although decipherable, offer little to go by. 

Greek philosophy is replete with treatises on 
music, and our own theory of music is based 
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on the works of Pythagoras and Aristoxenus. Of 
great importance are the Greek scales which, in 
modified form, are used to this day. During the 
Middle Ages the names of these modes, because 
of confusion regarding Greek musical notation, 
were displaced and through long usage remained 
that way. These scales or modes are: the lonian, 
found on the piano by playing all the white keys 
from C to its octave above (this mode is equiva- 
lent to our major scale); the Dorian, all the 
white keys from D to its octave above; the 
Phrygian, E to its octave above; the Lydian, F 
to F above; the Mixolydian, G to G above; the 
Aeolian, A to A above; and the Locrian, B to B 
above (there is some doubt as to whether this last 
scale was actually used by the Greeks). 

Grecortan CHANT (4th to roth centuries A.p.). 
With the rise of the Christian Church we have 
the actual beginnings of music history. The music 
of the early Christians derives from Hebrew and 
Pagan sources. Some of the Gregorian chants are 
indisputably copies of chants sung in Babylonian 
synagogues. 

Around the 4th century there arose antiphonal 
singing in the Christian Church. This style was 
acquired from the Syrian monasteries, whose 
priests had copied it from Hebrew temple rites. 

Saint Ambrose (340-397) is credited with cre- 
ating and sponsoring many hymns. Their use, 
however, remained optional with the Church un- 
til Pope Gregory I (590-604) systematized the 
entire Church ritual, ordering music for the 
services in churches of all countries under his 
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pontificate. It is in his honor that this music is 
called Gregorian chant. 

This chant, modal (Greek) in character, was 
sung without accompaniment, in a single melodic 
line. The text determined the actual length and 
form of the chant, each word using one or more 
different notes. The musical notation was called 
neumes, or symbols, modeled after the Jewish 
cantillation system, to indicate the design of the 
melody. Later, Guido d'Arezzo (ca. 995-1050) 
introduced a notation system using, first, one or 
two lines, then four lines and four spaces, which 
cleared up ambiguity as to the contour and pitch 
of the melody. He also invented the system of 
hexachord solmization—ut (do), re, mi, fa, sol, 
la—denoting the tones of a scale. 

Goruic Perion: ORGANUM то Porypuony (roth 
to 14th centuries). To Hucbald (ca. 840-930), а 
French monk, is credited the invention of ог- 
ganum, which is a ground melody accompanied 
at the interval of a fourth or fifth above by a 
melody moving in parallel motion. Later on, a re- 
laxation of this rigid style allowed the accompany- 
ing melody to move in motion contrary to, and in 
more active rhythm than, the basic melody. This 
two-part organum with freely moving parts is 
called descant and is the basis of contrapuntal 
writing. It was inevitable that in this, the Gothic 
period, music would assume the multi-linear 
fantasy of Gothicism; frequently, three or more 
different melodies, with different texts and 
rhythms, were welded into one grotesque whole. 
This was part of the Parisian ars antiqua, and 
the beginning of the motet style. 

A strong secular music made its appearance 
at this time (1200)—with the love songs of the 
Italian and French troubadours, and the German 
minnesingers. Lasting until about 1400, it exerted 
à great influence over all music, ecclesiastical as 
well as secular. These songs, Moorish in origin, 
contain a sweetness and delicateness that have 
charmed musicians through the ages. 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: GROWTH or POLYPHONY 
(13th to 15th centuries). Under the influence of 
secular music, polyphony began to change toward 
a more lyrical quality. The music was part of 
the ars nova, deriving its name from the title of 
a treatise written by Philippe de Vitry (1291- 
1361). It introduced a reformed system of musi- 
cal notation, recognizing duple and binary metric 
divisions, as well as the older triple time. This 
"new art" was part of the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

One of the most important musical contribu- 
tions of the Renaissance was the madrigal, which 
at first followed the style of the French motet, 
Że., a principal melody with two independent parts 
above it. With the growth of harmonic feeling, 
however, polyphonic accompaniment grew more 
elaborate and the voice was aided by lutes, harps, 
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flutes, and little organs, all skillfully combined. 
One of the outstanding composers of this ars 
nova was the Frenchman Guillaume de Machault 
(1300-77). 

Tur NETHERLANDERS (15th and 16th centuries). 
The old Gothic art was given a new vigor by the 
Netherlands School, which continued the work 
of Machault. Prominent among the Dutch com- 
posers were Guillaume Dufay (ca. 1400-74) , Jacob 
Obrecht (ca. 1430-1505), Jean Ockeghem (ca. 
1430-95), Rodolphus Agricola (1443-85), Josquin 
Deprés (ca. 1450-1521), Heinrich Isaak (ca. 1450- 
1517), and Adrian Willaert (1480-1562). It was 
in this period that the art of counterpoint at- 
tained its greatest virtuosity. The most complex 
configurations were invented. Contrapuntal imi- 
tation was composed which moved backward, 
forward, and upside down, with every combina- 
tion and variation possible, yet never sacrificing 
the beauty of the music to this virtuosity. Music 
grew much more architectural and logical in its 
style, and the influence of the period is felt to 
this day. 

ZENITH or Reticious PorypHony (16th cen- 
tury). Pierluigi Palestrina (ca. 1525-94) appears 
in music history at the end of the Italian Renais- 
sance. His masses (e.g., “Missa Papae Marcelli") 
are the ideal of ecclesiastical music. Although 
they are said to be musically representative of 
the Counter Reformation, the warmth and feel- 
ing of his work derived from the madrigal of 
the Renaissance. 

What Palestrina was to the mass, Roland de 
Lassus (ca. 1532-94, also called Orlando di Lasso) 
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was to the motet. The last of the Netherlanders, 
he showed in his work the impact of Italian art. 
He composed а: large number of motets and 
madrigals, and it is a moot question as to whether 
or not his work has the sublimity of Palestrina's. 
In any case, De Lassus and Palestrina are great 
figures in the world of music. 

To Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1612) is attributed 
the beginning of the art of instrumentation, and 
the perfection of the art of multi-choral writing 
inaugurated by Willaert. 

A noted contemporary of these masters, and 
regarded by many as an equal, was the English 
composer, William Byrd (1542/43-1623). He 
wrote in all forms and was at his best in church 
music. 

Tue Rerormation (16th century). In 1518, 
Martin Luther sent his famous thesis to Pope 
Leo X. In 1524, Protestant church music was 
born. The contribution of Luther to this music 
was considerable. Of the many chorale melodies 
composed and collected by him, "Ein' feste Burg 
ist unser. Gott" became the foundation of the 
German chorale and, later, the basis of many of 
the works of Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). 

Originally, the chorales were merely arrange- 
ments of folk songs. The five-part chorale of 
Heinrich Finck (1445-1527), "Christ Is Risen,” 
is one of the best known of this type. Later, these 
developed into polyphonic arrangements similar 
in style to the motet. 

Baroque Perion (17th century). The 17th cen- 
tury forms a great contrast artistically to the 
Italian Renaissance. Whereas the 16th century 
was classicist, the 17th favored the romantic. 
Effects, colors, new harmonies, etc, were the 
foundation of this music. 

The great German master of the carly baroque 
period was Heinrich Schütz (1585-1672). He 
developed the German motet of the 16th century 
into works of great dramatic power. Undoubt- 
edly, the baroque quality of his work fore- 
shadowed some of the work of Bach. 

Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), an excep- 
tional musician, utilized all the resources of the 
baroque era in the creation of his first opera, 
“Orfee.” Although this is not the first opera 
in the history of music, Monteverdi is regarded 
as the real pioneer in this form. The actual 
beginnings of modern opera were in the year 
1600, seven years before Monteverdi's “Orfee,” 
and were the work of Giulio Cactini (са. 1550- 
1618) and Jacopo Peri (1561-1633). 

Two other important compatriots of Monte- 
verdi who were leaders in the new baroque style 
were Luca Marenzio (ca. 1550-99) and Don Carlo 
Gesualdo (ca. 1560-1613). 

Jean Baptiste Lully (1632-87) was the creator 
of French opera. His most important contribution 
was his sensitive blending of language and music, 
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based on a complete analysis of the nature of 
French speech. The opera “Les Fétes de l'amour" 
is one of his most typical works. 

About this time, England came under the 
influence of the baroque, and it was in this 
period that English opera reached its perfection 
in the masterful hands of Henry Purcell (1658- 
95), one of the greatest English composers. His 
best-known opera is “Dido and Aeneas.” 

The last great figure of the 17th century was 
Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707). It is very prob- 
able that the heights of the colossal baroque style 
was attained in his works, which include many 
epic fugues, preludes, toccatas, masses, and pas- 
sacaglias. The teacher of Bach, he also exerted a 
great influence on Handel. 

Comptetion or BAROQUE (early 18th century). 
Bach completed many periods of music. The 
Gothic, the Reformation, the baroque, all were 
brought to their most fruitful, culmination in his 
works. Bach represents the artistic triumph of a 
thousand years of musical art. Nothing in previ- 
ous conceptions could match his construction 
and logic, nor has his transcendental lyricism and 
monumental beauty been surpassed by any subse- 
quent composer. 

Well known among his many works are “Art of 
the Fugue,” “Passion According to St. Matthew,” 
“B-Minor Mass,” the “Brandenburg Concertos,” 
and the cantata “Christ lag in Todesbanden." His 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” is said to have laid 
the basis for new harmonic conceptions. 

During his lifetime so many new tendencies in 
music were developing that Bach was regarded 
as old-fashioned and his music lay in compara- 
tive obscurity for almost a hundred years. 

While Bach led a secluded small-town ex- 
istence, George Frederick Handel (1685-1759) 
was more of a cosmopolite, musically as well 
as in his personal life. He was Italian in his 
operas, and English in his oratorios. 

He is best known for his oratorios, although 
it is claimed that he was most expert in the 
opera form. While his music in many respects 
resembles that of Bach, it is never so strongly 
emotional, A recent analysis of his works re- 
vealed an amazing underlying architectural plan 
governing tonalities. His best known oratorios 
are “The Messiah,” and “Israel in Egypt.” 

Famous contemporaries of Bach and Handel 
were the Italians Antonio Vivaldi (1680-1743), 
whose concerto form was adopted by Bach; 
Archangelo Corelli (1653-1713), the creator of 
the concerto grosso and a prolific composer of 
violin music; and the German, George Philipp 
Telemann (1681-1767), a facile and prolific com- 
poser of many charming chamber works. 

Rococo (18th century). The 18th century put 
an end to the colossal baroque style. The early 
Part of the century found a people more in- 
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terested in being amused and entertained than 
in listening to the fire and brimstone messages 
of a baroque art. As a consequence, the heavy 
polyphonic style also disappeared and gave way 
to a simple, witty, and elegant music. This period 
in art, the rococo, had two stages: the first, 
a heavily ornamentative art, characteristic of a 
decaying nobility, and the second, a more sober 
style, called the “style galant.” The latter, stripped 
of ornamentation, was more in keeping with the 
national thought of that day, and reached its peak 
in the work of the Frenchman Philippe Rameau 
(1683-1764). 

This period of music was represented by niany 
fine composers: François Couperin (1668-1733), 
whose harpsichord works influenced all other 
composers of the time, including J. S. Bach; 
Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757), known as the 
founder of modern piano. technique; Giordano 
Pergolesi (1710-36), master of the comic opera 
or opera buffa; and two sons of Bach, Karl 
Philipp Emanuel (1714-88) and Johann Christian 
(1735-82), who laid the fowndations for the on- 
coming classical era, 

At this time, opera seria had declined into a 
type of chorus oratorio. Christoph Willibald von 
Gluck (1714-87), influenced by Rameau's “Cas- 
tor and Pollux," elevated the operatic art by 
bringing to it the classical tragedy of antiquity. 
This he did most successfully in his opera 
“Alceste.” The most important feature was that 
the action of the opera continued without the 
interruption of rigidly separated recitatives and 
arias which repeated themselves. Gluck's reforms 
were invaluable to every opera composer since, 
from Mozart to Wagner. 

Crassicism (close of the 18th century). Franz 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809), through his great 
work, gave the world the classic form for the 
quartet and the symphony. A consummate artist 
as well as a great teacher, he constantly displays 
his skillful use of folk song for his basic ma- 
terial. All the freshness and rustic feeling of the 
Austrian peasant are in his work. 

Two popular contemporaries of Haydn were 
the Italian composer Luigi Boccherini (1743- 
1805), sometimes ranked as an equal to Haydn 
in the field of chamber music, and the Belgian- 
French composer of opéra comique, André Grétry 
(1741-1813), whose works bear the stamp of both 
the rococo and the classical periods. 

One of the greatest musical geniuses of all 
time was undoubtedly Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756-91). He excelled in every form of 
music. He perfected Italian opera and German 
Singgiel; chamber music reached the most 
sublime heights in his hands and his concerti 
have served as models for all composers. 

The music of Mozart brings into full prom- 
inence the classic art of his century. A common 
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error made in regard to Mozart is to place him 
with the decadent nobility of his time. Actually, 
he was as much a product of the French Revolu- 
tion as was Beethoven. He lived in the midst 
of the Encyclopedists (see Encyclopedia). His 
was the Age of Reason, and his music was 
the full attainment of the rationality of the 
times. The emergence of the individual was 
more apparent in his work than in any before 
his time. 

Скожтн or THE Romantic ScHooL (first half 
of the roth century). Whereas Mozart was а 
product of the revolutionary thought of his age, 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) was a prod- 
uct of the actual revolution. His music, while it 
continued the classic style of the latter part of 
the 18th century, was also a spiritual forerunner 
of the romantic style. Its eruptive character, 
moodiness, and @irility were all products of an 
age wherein the individual was coming to mean 
something in society. While Beethoven's nine 
symphonies and his concertos are part of our 
daily fare, much of his musical greatness is to be 
found in his chamber work. 

Franz Schubert (1797-1828) was the first com- 
poser of the romantic movement in Germany. 
His songs were his greatest contribution to the 
art of music. See also Lied. 

After Schubert a whole school of romantics 
arose. Prominent among them were Felix Men- 
delssohn (1809-47), Robert Schumann (1810-56), 
Hugo Wolf (1860-1903), Frédéric Chopin (1810- 
49), Hector Berlioz (1803-69), and Johannes 
Brahms (1833-97). 

Opera (19th century). The classic opera style 
of Maria Luigi Cherubini (1760-1842) and Luigi 
Spontini (1774-1851) inevitably succumbed to 
the wave of French and German romanticism, 
and gave way to the “grand opera” style inau- 
gurated in France by Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791- 
1864) and Jacques Halévy (1799-1862). The 
grandiose displays of this school yielded in turn 
to the more lyrical type of opera exemplified 
by the works of Jules Massenet (1842-1912), 
Ambroise Thomas (1811-96), and Charles 
Gounod (1818-83); and to the popular operet- 
tas of Jacques Offenbach (1818-80), Francois 
Boieldieu (1775-1834), and Daniel Auber (1782- 
1871). One of the most important musico-dra- 
matic works produced in France at this time was 
"Carmen" by Georges Bizet (1838-75). 

A great school of instrumental composers, 
however, arose to dispute the dominance of 
the opera. The leaders of this school were 
Camille St-Saéns (1835-1921), César Franck 
(1822-90), and Edouard Lalo (1823.92). Other 
important French instrumental composers of this 
time were Vincent d'Indy (1851-1931), Ernest 
Chausson (1855-99), Emmanucl Chabrier (1841- 
94), Paul Dukas (1865-1935), and Gabriel Fauré 
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(1845-1924), who led the way for Debussy and 
Ravel. 

In Italy, Gioacchino Rossini (1792-1868) for 
a time stemmed the romantic tidal wave, but 
even this great opera composer gave up in despair 
and ceased to compose at the early age of 37. 
The two most important Italian composers of 
the romantic era were Gaetano Donizetti (1797- 
1848) and Vincenzo Bellini (1801-35). The dra- 
matic school of Bizet had its Italian counterpart 
in the school of Ruggiero Leoncavallo (1858- 
1919), Pietro Mascagni (1863-1945), and Giacomo 
Puccini (1858-1924). 

The Italian grand opera reached its peak: in 
the writings of Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901). 
Among his many operas are “La Traviata,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Otello,” “Falstaff,” "Aida," and 
“И Trovatore.” 

Carl Maria von Weber (1786-1826) was the 
founder of the German school of romantic opera. 
His works, “Euryanthe,” “Der Freischiitz,” and 
“Oberon,” exerted a tremendous influence on all 
German composers. The growing popularity of 
French and Italian opera gave rise to a strong 
German movement to set up a national opera of 
its own. This period produced such composers as 
Konradin Kreutzer (1780-1849), Ludwig Spohr 
(1784-1859), Otto Nicolai (1810-49), Friedrich von 
Flotow (1812-83), and Albert Lortzing (1801-51). 

The outstanding composer of roth-century 
German opera was Richard Wagner (1813-83). 
In his work the Dionysian ecstasy of romanticism 
reached new heights. His operas, from “Tristan” 
and the “Ring” cycle to “Parsifal” are all well 
known. If Beethoven was the emerging indi- 
vidual, Wagner personified the individual inflated 
to megalomania. 

Wagner’s impress was very strong, however, 
so that many composers after him incorporated 
his style into the symphonic field. The best 
known of these are Gustav Mahler (1860-1911), 
Anton Bruckner (1824-96), and Richard Strauss 
(1864-1949). 

NarioNALISM (19th century). The strong na- 
tionalist feeling of Germany spread to many 
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The great figure of impressionism in music 
is Claude Debussy (1862-1918), He started, de- 
veloped, and completed an entire period of music. 
His great works, “Pelléas and Mélisande," 
“Iberia,” "La Mer," and others, are the most 
lucid expression of impressionistic art. Maurice 
Ravel (1875-1937) is commonly considered to be 
а mere imitator of Debussy and not an impres 
sionist per хе, His style is modeled after the 18th- 
century French. While he uses much of Debussy's 
color to achieve his ends, stylistically he is apart 
Írom Debussy, in many ways a link between 
Debussy and the Moderns. 

Modern music has its beginnings with the 
Russian composer, Modest Musorgski (1835-81). 
He introduces strong rhythm and expressionistic 
feeling into music. His best work, the opera 
“Boris Godounov," had great intiuence on 
Debussy as well as on Igor Stravinsky (1882. ) 

The Austrian-born Arnold Schónberg (1874 
1951) is unquestionably one of the great figures 
of the 20th century. His 12-tone system (in which 
the breakdown of the old harmonic system is 
realized) has been part of the required study 
of every modern composer. Schönberg also re- 
vives the contrapuntal technique of the Nether- 
landers, with the crab canons, inverse counter- 
point, etc, previously mentioned. 

Among the Russian composers, Igor Stravinsky 
has gone through many periods, from expres- 
sionism to classicism. His work, nevertheless, 
maintains throughout a genuinely modern spirit. 
He is best known by the early works, "Ре 
trouchka," "The Firebird," and the “Rites of 
Spring.” Sergei Prokofieff (1891-1953) was among 
the first to return to 18th«century classicism in 
his style. His well-known “Classical Symphony” 
is a playful imitation of this form with a œn- 
мист neo-Mozartian. tinge, In later works, 
Prokofieff's style is characterized by a preference 
for vigorous, march-time rhythm and the use of 
melodic and harmonic devices which have been 
effectively adopted by his contemporaries, Dmitri 

ich (1906. ), Dmitri Kabalevsky 
(1904 ), and Aram Khatchaturian (1903 


Paul Hindemith (1899. — ) also has a great 
transparency in his work, which, because of its 
character, resembles that of the Schonbergiant 
His best.known work is “Mathis der Mahler.” 

With Béla Bartók, the modern style gains а 
sure foothold. His music deals as devastating 2 
blow to German romanticism as Mozart's did to 
the baroque style. In Bartók there is little of the 


Hindemith, or the Schönberg school. Much of his 
work was based on folk music. His great contra- 
er apr Was never used for its own sake, 
maintained a carcful economy of means 
throughout his work. ` 7 
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cant contribution to the world of music, and to 
America in particular. The melodies of the Negro 
which stem from English ecclesiastical music are 
based on a scale which superimposes on a natural 
major mode the minor third, lowered fifth, and 
lowered seventh. This phenomenon is evident 
in the spiritual as well as the blues, and is main- 
tained even in the present jazz form. The rhythms 
of Africa were used in early Negro music. Al- 
though Negro music may not be pure American 
folk music, its outgrowth—jazz (q.v.)—is a U.S. 
phenomenon, Prominent among American jazz 
figures are William C. Handy (1873-1958) and 
Edward (Duke) Ellington (1899- ). Many 
modern composers have tried to capture the feel- 
ing and rhythm of Negro music. See also Amer- 
ican Music and Music Life; Folk Music. 

Musk Deer (misk der), a member of the 
deer family, of the species Moschus moschiferus, 
which is native to the mountainous regions of 
central Asia, particularly northern China and 
throughout the Himalaya to Tibet. Constituting 
a subfamily of the deer family (Cervidae), it 
is distinguished from other members of the fam- 
ily by the absence of antlers and by the pres- 
ence of long upper canine teeth in the male. 
The musk deer has a coat of long, coarse hair, 
of a mottled-brown color. Its flesh is highly re- 
garded as food. 

Musk, a substance obtained from the male 
musk deer, is used in the preparation of per- 
fumes (q.v.) and medicine. It is secreted by an 
abdominal gland called the musk bag, which 
is about the size of a hen's egg. Musk is espe- 
cially valued in the manufacture of 'perfume be- 
cause of the penetrating and long-lasting nature 
of its scent, which is heavy and aromatic. Its 
properties were known in ancient times, when 
it was used in embalming. The finest quality of 
musk is obtained in China. 

Muskegon (mis-ke' gan), county seat of Mus- 
kegon County, Michigan, on Lake Michigan at 
the mouth of the Muskegon River, on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Grand Trunk, and the Penn- 
sylvania R,R.’s, It is an important lake port and 
is the center of a large trade in merchandise and 
farm produce, particularly celery and fruits. 
Manufactures include motor blocks, gasoline 
engines, machinery, steel castings, and automo- 
bile parts. Muskegon was settled in 1834 and in- 
corporated as a city in 1869. Population, 1940, 
47,697; in 1950, 48,429. 

Muskellunge (miis-ké-linj’), a large pike 
found in the larger lakes of North America. It 
has a golden olive color, with numerous black 
spots above, and reaches a length of 6 ft. and 
a weight of 80 pounds. This fish is highly 
esteemed for food. 

Musket (màs ket), a kind of firearm formerly 
used by the infantry of an army. It was originally 


fired by means of a match, or matchlock, for! 
which the flintlock and later the percussion lock 
were substituted. See also Gun. 

Muskhogean (miéis-kd’gé-an), an important 
family of Indians in North America, constituting 
the principal tribe of the Creek Nation, Formerly 
they occupied a large area between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi River, extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico north to Tennessee, The Muskho- 
geans at present number about 35,000, of whom 
2,000 are scattered in the Gulf States and the 
remainder are in Oklahoma. 

Muskingum (mis-kin’ gam), a river of Ohio, 
formed by the confluence of the Tuscarawas and 
Licking Rivers, in Coshocton County. After a 
course of 115 m. toward the southeast, it joins the — 
Ohio at Marietta. It is connected by a canal with 
Lake Erie. 

Muskmelon (msk'mél-án), a plant native 
to the warmer parts of Asia, but now cultivated 
extensively for its fruit, which is characterized 
by an aromatic flavor. The seed is planted early 
in the spring in rich, mellow ground, and the 
plant is an annual vine. The fruit, which varies 
from 3 in. to about 1 ft. in diameter, has 
a warty, furrowed rind, and the flesh ranges from 
white to yellow or reddish yellow in color. Large 
quantities of muskmelons are grown for the 
market, either to be eaten fresh or used for pickles 
and preserves. The pests of this plant include 
several kinds of beetles, which eat the leaves with 
great voracity. These insects may be kept off by 
using an emulsion of turpentine, dusting with 
tobacco or slaked lime, or spraying with Paris 
green. 

Muskogee (mits-ko’gé), county seat of Mus- 
Корее County, Oklahoma, 150 m. м.в. of Ft. 
Worth, Tex. It is on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
and other railroads. In a farming and oil-produc- 
ing area, it is a shipping point for dairy products 
and livestock. Its manufactures include petro- 
leum and cottonseed products, aircraft and auto- 
mobile parts, and machinery. Bacone Coll. is 
nearby. Muskogee, once an Indian settlement, 
was founded in 1872 and chartered as a city 1n 
1910. Population, 1950, 37,289. I 

Muskoka Lakes (mis-kó'ka Jaks), a chain 
of lakes in Canada, located north of Toronto and 
east of Georgian Bay, in Ontario. The group com- 
prises about 9oo lakes and covers an area of 3,700 
sq. m. Muskoka, Joseph, and Rosseau are the three 
larger lakes of the group. The region is rich in 
forests, fish, and waterfalls. 

Musk Ох (misk dks), an animal resembling 
ox апа a sheep, regarded as a connecting lin 
between those two classes of animals. It is founc 
native in the Arctic regions of America and indi- 
viduals are met with as far south as the region 
corresponding to 60° w. latitude. Fossil remains 
prevailing in various portions of Siberia an 


EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS LI 
1. Large-Sheathed Vaginata (Vaginata agglutinata) poisonous 2. Gypsy or Wrinkled 
Pholiota (Pholiota caperata) edible 3. Fly Amanita (Amanita muscaria) poisonous 
4. Sooty Lactcrius (Lactarius ligniotus) edible 5. Morel (Morchella crassipes) edible 
6. Fairy-Ring Mushroom [Marasmius oreades) edible 7. Chanterelle (Cantharellus 
cibarius) edible 8. Edible Tube Mushroom (Boletus edulis) edible 9. Puff Ball (Bovista 
Nigrescens) edible 10. Caesar's Mushroom (Amanita Caesarea) edible, but not 
palatable 11. Azure-Blue Cortinarius (Cortinarius caerulescens) edible 12. Field or 
Common Cultivated Mushroom (Agaricus campestris) edible [Approx. 2 original size] 
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Northern Europe give evidence that in former 
times this class of animals was abundant in those 
regions, but at present no living traces are found 
there, The hair is long and tufted. It is brownish 
in color and above the shoulders and neck it is 
sufficiently thick to give the animal an appear- 
ance of being humped. Herds of from 25 to 50 
are frequently found in groups while feeding on 
reindeer moss, grass, and other vegetable-growth. 
Thé usual size is that of a small domestic ox, 
but the females are somewhat smaller. One calf 
is brought forth by the female in May or June. 
The musk ox is hunted for its skin and flesh, 
the latter being pleasant to the taste and somewhat 
scented with the peculiar odor common to the 
animal. Its wool is about as soft as silk and has 
been used in making fabrics. The animal may 
be acclimated in all cold regions. Attempts at 
domestication háve been made, but they have 
proven successful only to a limited extent. 
Muskrat (miisk’rat}, a name commonly ap- 
plied to several rodents that are characterized by 
the secretion of a musky substance, or the diffu- 
sion of a musky odor. However, several of the 
species classed as muskrats have otherwise little 
in common. The common muskrat, called mus- 
quash from its Indian name, is native to the 
regions extending from Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean. It has webbed toes and the tail is flattened 
laterally. It occurs in abundance along the banks 
of rivers and lakes. In many places it constructs 
dwellings in the water that resemble small hay- 
stacks, It sometimes excavates channels in the 
banks near streams, the openings into these and 
into their dwellings being always from under the 
surface of the water. Muskrats are able to live 
in the water for a considerable period and in the 
winter spend much of the time in their dwellings, 
where numerous chambers are provided, but at 
the approach of danger make hasty retreat into 
the water by means of an underground channel. 
In size they are about equal to a small rabbit, 
but their form is much more bulky and the color 
is quite similar to the muddy banks where they 
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dwell. Thousands of these animals are taken an- 
nually for their fur, which is of much value in 
commerce, while the Indians pursue them for 
their flesh. The muskrat feeds largely on vegetable 
growth, but particularly on the roots of plants, 
and on various animal food, such as mollusks. 

The name muskrat is applied to an insectivo- 
rous quadruped of the shrew family, sometimes 
called, desman. It is native in Southern Russia 
and in the vicinity of the Pyrenees. Several species 
of the desman have been described, of which the 
best known has a body about 8 in. long, small 
eyes, no external ears, a flattened tail, and long 
hairs. Its fur is valued in the markets of Europe. 
It is hunted for the skin and the musk secreted 
by a gland in the groin. Its habitations are along 
the streams, where it feeds on aquatic larvae, 
leeches, and vegetable growth. The name is also 
sometimes applied to an animal of the “shrew 
family found in India, which in size and habits 
resembles the common rat. The tail is long and 
the color is dark brown, It secretes a musk of 
pleasant and powerful odor. 

Muslin (miz’lin), a thin cotton cloth, so 
named because it was first manufactured at 
Mosul, in Mesopotamia. It is now made exten- 
sively in Europe and America. Muslin is sold on 
the market as bleached or unbleached. It is divided 
into white, printed, or dyed fabric. Among the 
many varieties are lawn, cambric, mull, leno, 
figured, muslinet, cord, buke, and Swiss. A fine 
grade of figured muslin is known as tamboured, 
from its imitation of tamboured muslin em- 
broidered by hand, though this class of fabrics 
is made by a loom. The genuine Oriental muslin 
of today, called India muslin, is a product of India. 

Musorgski (moo-sórg'ski), or MOUSSORGSKY, 
Or MUSSORGSKY, MODEST PETROVICH, composer, 
born in Karevo, Russia, March 21, 1839; died in 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), March 28, 1881. 
The man who later produced music of color- 
ful originality was at first an officer in the 
Imperial Guard, from which he resigned in 
1859. Devoting himself thereafter to studies 
under Mili A. Balakirev, he supported him- 
self as a minor official. Association with his 
teacher and with Aleksander P. Borodin (4.v.) 
inspired the gifted Musorgski to join his efforts 
with theirs in the development of a national 
Russian school of music. His compositions re- 
veal a distinctly Russian flavor, characteristic 
of his native folk music and language. Bold and 
modern, his works represent a departure from 
tradition and romanticism. His numerous songs 
are perhaps his most original productions; how- 
ever, he is best known for the opera “Boris 
Godunov” (1869, rewritten 1871-72). After Mu- 
sorgski's death, his friend Nikolai A. Rimsky- 
Korsakov completed and revised several of Mu- 
sorgski’s works including the well-known “Kho- 
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vantchina” (1885), the symphonic poem, “A 
Night on Bald Mountain” (1867), and others. 

Mussel (mis), the common name applied 
to several species of bivalve mollusks and to a 
number of equivalves, The common fresh-water 
mussels are distributed in many regions and 
abound in Practically all the rivers, ponds, and 
lakes of America, These animals are most abun: 
dant where the bottom of streams or lakes is made 
up largely of fine mud, where they may be seen 
in considerable numbers moving from place to 
place. Mussels common to the sea occupy regions 

tween low. and high-water mark. They are 
fastened most commonly by their byssus, a tuft 
of silken filament, to the places they frequent, 
but are able to move safely from place to place, 
The mussels common to America are rarely eaten, 
but are quite often used for bait by fishers. In 


extensively for food, Particularly in France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, 
Mussels grow to maturity in about a year and are 
scooped up from the bottom by dredging. From 
the Firth of Forth and other waters of Great 
Britain many thousands of tons are taken annually 
to be used for bait in the deep-sea fisheries. This 
class of animal life furnishes a wholesome and 
highly prized human food, but, since mussels 
grow most abundantly in Stagnant water, it is 
found that they are 
dangerous Poison brought on by microbes, thus 
making them productive of fatal diseases. The 
North American Indians Were acquainted with 
the pearl mussel that yields fine pearls, They used 
the shells in making various kinds of small 
weapons, 

Musset (mii-sé’), ALFRED DE, novelist, poet, 
and dramatist, born in Paris, France, Nov. (or 
Dec.) 11, 1810; died there May 2, 1857. He was 
the son of a military officer and studied law, 


ALFRED DE MUSSET 

ee A 
medicine, and art. He was recognized as a poet 
when he began his association with George Sand 
(4-0.), and some of his most important poems 
were written after their estrangement (e.g., the 
series Les Nuits, 1835-37). Among his romantic 
Plays, “Les Caprices de Marianne” (1833) and 
"On ne badine pas avec l'amour" (1834) were 
quite successful. He also produced some prose. 

His brother PAUL EDME Musser (1804-80) wrote 
novels and a biography of him. 

Mussolini (móos-só-I£'né) , BENITO, founder of 
Fascism (4.v.), born in Dovia di Predappio, Italy, 
July 7, 1883; killed near Donga, April 28, 1945. 
He studied at the Univ. of Lausanne and Geneva 
but was expelled from Switzerland for Socialist 
Propaganda. Editor of Avanti (1912-14), he 
founded his own newspaper, // Popolo d'Italia 
(1914). He wrote much against Freemasonry 


„And, with the view of enlarging Italy, advocated 


entering World War I against the Central Powers 
(q.v.). Mussolini fought in the war, organized 
the first Fascio di Combattimento in 1919 and the 
Fascist party in 1921, and opposed Communism. 
He gained the premiership as a result of the 
"March on Rome" by his blackshirt followers 
(1922). The events of his rule include the estab- 
lishment of an Italian authoritarian government— 
based on oppression and abolition of civil rights 
and a planned economy (q.v.)—the formation of 
à corporative state system, the creation of Vatican 
City (1929), the invasion of Ethiopia (1935), and 
the political and military alliance of Italy with 
Germany. The alliance drew the country into 
World War II, bringing about a series of military 
defeats and finally the downfall of Fascism. , 
He was called // Duce (the leader), unit- 
ing in his person many governmental posts. 
When he was ousted by royal decree (July 
25, 1943), he was placed under custody but 
was rescued by a German detachment in Sep- 
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tember, He then established a government in 
northern Italy behind German lines. Shortly 
before the surrender of the German armies in 
Italy to the Allies (April 1945), Mussolini tried 
to escape but was captured by revolting partisans 
and killed. See Fascism; Italy. 

Mussorgsky (md0-sérg’ski), MODEST PETRO- 
мєн. See Musorgski, Modest Petrovich. 

Mustang (misting). See Broncho. 

Mustard (miis/térd), the name commonly 
applied to plants of the order Cruciferae, of which 
the brown and the yellow mustard are the most 
common, Both these species are annual plants. 
They attain a height of from 3 to 7 ft., bear lyrate 
leaves, yellow flowers, and slender pods contain- 
ing a number of roundish seeds, They are native 
to Europe and Asia, but have been naturalized 
in North America and are cultivated extensively 
for the manufacture of condiments. Mustard is 
employed to a considerable extent in medicine, in- 
the manufacture of oil of mustard, and for poul- 
tice purposes. Wild mustard, an obnoxious weed, 
is found in many of the cultivated fields, This 
plant has a tendency to multiply rapidly and in- 
jure growing crops, especially wheat and other 
small grains, and can be eradicated only by care- 
ful cultivation. Among the plants which belong 
to the same order are the radish, cress, turnip, 
and cabbage. 

Mustard Gas. Sce Chemical Warfare. 

Mustering-Out Pay (má/téring), а sum 
of money paid by the government to servicemen 
upon their mustering-out, or discharge, from the 
armed forces. The payment is usually a minimum 
sum, with additions based on length and place of 
service, and is intended to assist the discharged 
serviceman in re-establishing himself in civilian 
life. The terminal leave payments which were 
made to both officer and enlisted personnel of 
World War II were based chiefly on the amount 
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„of unused leave and on the rank held at the 


time of discharge. Although payment was made 
in the form of five-year government bonds nego- 
tiable only for payments on National Service Life 
Insurance, Congress, in July 1947, authorized that 
a veteran could turn in his bond for cash after 
September 1947. 

Mutation (mit shûn), a biological term 


* meaning a heritable variation due to a change 


in the gene complex, See Gene. 

Mutism (már'izm), the condition of being 
speechless, It is a natural concomitant of deafness, 
where a person is born deaf, or stricken with 
deafness in early infancy and therefore cannot 
learn to imitate sounds. Deafness is not accom- 
panied by mutism if it occurs after one has 
learned to speak. See Deaf, the. 

(má'tó-skóp), an apparatus which 
flashed a series of pictures so rapidly that the illu- 
sion of objects in motion was created. It was one 
of the forerunners pf the present motion picture, 
but instead of projecting images on a screen, 
individual picture cards were revolved rapidly 
on a cylinder, by means of a crank, and were 
visible to one person through an eyepiece in the 
boxlike machine. This type of “peep-show” was 
popular in the late 1800's and early 1900's, Its 
immediate predecessor and rival, the Edison 
Kinetoscope, used positive film wound on a spool, 
which also turned rapidly enough to give the 
illusion of motion. 

Mutsuhito (mdot-sd0-hé"td), Emperor of 
Japan, born at Kyoto, Japan, Nov. 3, 1852; died 
July 30, 1912. He ascended the throne at the 
early age of 15 under a regency and his influence 
in the earlier part of his reign was limited. How- 
ever, he accepted the constitution as the funda- 
mental law, introduced political reforms, and en- 
couraged the extension of internal improvements. 
During the period of his incumbency the nation 
made rapid strides in the development of modern 
arts and industries and the territorial limits were 
greatly extended as a result of two wars, those 
with China and Russia. It is not certain that his 
influence on the fortunes of the nation were very 
marked, as he seems to have been less selí-assertive 
than most modern monarchs, He was succeeded 
by Yoshihito, whose reign was known as Taisei, 
or era of great righteousness, 

Mutton (тйгп), the flesh of a sheep, con- 
stituting a nutritious and wholesome article of 
food. Canada and the U.S. are large producers of 
mutton, in the form of both fresh and cured 
meats, and considerable quantities are exported. 
The fatty parts, known as tallow, are used 
largely for candles and for lubricating purposes. 
A rib of mutton for broiling, with the end of 
the bone at the smaller part chopped off, is 
known as a mutton chop. The mutton kept for 
sale in the markets of the cities is prepared at 
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the packinghouses, after which it is sold to the 
consumers by the retail dealers. A large part of 
the mutton consumed in England is obtained 
from Australia and New Zealand, 

Muybridge (mi’érij), EADWEARD, motion- 
picture pioneer, born Edward James Mug- 
geridge, at Kingston-on-Thames, England, in 
1830; died in 1904. In his early youth, Muy- 
bridge came to the U.S. where he became director 
of photographic surveys for the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. In 1872, at the request of 
Leland Stanford Univ., he settled an old con- 
troversy by photographs, demonstrating that there 
is a moment in a trotting horse's stride when all 
four feet are off the ground. From this time on 
he specialized in taking pictures of animals in 
motion. He invented the Zoo-phraxiscope, a ma- 
chine which enabled him to Project moving pic- 
tures on a screen. His work was the basis for 
later developments in motion-picture techniques, 
and the experiments which he conducted for the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (1884) proved to be an 
invaluable contribution to this field of photog- 
raphy. His writings include “The Horse in Mo- 
tion” (1878), "Animal Locomotion: 100,000 
Photographic Plates” (11 vols.), and “The Hu. 
man Figure in Motion” (1907). 

Mycenae (mi-sé’né), an ancient city of 
Greece, in the northeastern part of Argolis, in 
the Peloponnesus. It was founded by Perseus and 
was the residence of Agamemnon before the 
Trojan War. At that time it was considered one 
of the most important Greek cities, Later the 
military forces of Argos destroyed much of the 
city, but it was again rebuilt. The ruins still 
remaining are of interest on account of their 
great antiquity, among them the Treasury of 
Atreus and the Gate of Lions. Many interesting 
antiquities have been brought to light by a series 
of excavations, notably those carried on by Henry 
Schliemann in 1876, when various weapons, 
tombs, ornaments, and monuments were discov- 
ered. It is thought that most of these objects of 
Interest were constructed during the Doric inva- 
sion, for the reason that they appear to be allied 
to the types produced in various portions of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. 

Mycology (mi-kàl'ó-y). See Botany. 

Yopia (mi-ó'pia), a condition of the eye 
that produces nearsightedness or shortsightedness, 
due to a deformity which causes the rays from 
distant objects to be brought to a focus before 
they reach the retina, and so form an indistinct 
image. However, rays from objects very near 
to the eye are normally converged so as to pro- 
duce a distinct image. Concave lenses may be 
used to remedy the defect. 

Myriapoda (miriáp'ó-da), a class of ani- 


mals closely related to the hexapod insects, dif- 


fering from them in having the body made up 
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of numerous segments, nearly all of which have 
jointed legs, They are singular in that the body 
is not divided into thorax and abdomen, as in 
insects, and in that the mouth is furnished with a 
complex masticating apparatus. The eyes are 
simple or compound, but in a few species the 
eyes are entirely absent. Some feed on vegetable 
matter, though the species that are higher in the 
scale of organization are carnivorous, feeding on 
insects and worms. They are found under stones 
and logs or in dark and damp places. The cen- 
tipede (q.v.) belongs to this group of animals. 

Myrmidons (mér’mi-donz), the celebrated 
troops of Thessaly that accompanied Achilles in 
the Trojan War. They ranked among the most 
famous warriors of ancient Greece. Under the 
leadership of Peleus, they came into Thessaly 
and later colonized the island of Aegina. The 
name Myrmidons was applied to' them from the 
legend that they converted the ants into men, 
the term meaning ants. 

Myron (mi'rón), sculptor, born in Eleutheria 
about 470 в.с.; died around 450. He was probably 
a pupil of Ageladas, who is believed also to have 
been the teacher of Phidias and Polyclitus. Myron 
worked as a bronze caster, engraver, and wood 
carver in Athens, sculpturing chiefly statues of 
gods, heroes, and athletes. The most famous of 
his works is the so-called “Discobolus” (disk 
thrower). This statue was later frequently copied 
in marble by the Romans. In Myron's own time, 
his best-known work was a statue of a cow, which 
stood in the market place in Athens and was sub- 
sequently brought to Rome. It has not been 
preserved. 

Myron’s works are typical of those of his age, 
the dawn of the classical period in Greek art. It 
Was at this time, mainly through his influence, 
that the rigidity of the archaic figures was over- 
come. 

Myrrh (mêr), a gum resin that exudes from 
a shrub native to Arabia, Abyssinia, and Somali- 
land. The myrrh shrub or tree has a whitish-gray 
bark, is quite low 
and branchy, and 
bears a fruit about 
the size of a pea. 
Myrrh occurs in 
the form of round- 
ish and irregular 
masses, called tears, 
which vary from 
small grains to the 
size of an egg. They 
are semitransparent 
and have a reddish- 
brown color and a 
peculiar and agree- 
able fragrance. The 
ancients used myrrh 
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extensively for incense, in embalming, and for 
perfume. At present it is still employed for per- 
fume and in medicine. It is slightly soluble in 
water and alcohol, but may be dissolved readily 
in chloroform. The best quality in the market 
is known as Turkey myrrh, being brought from 
Turkish ports, and inferior grades are secured 
from Bombay and other Indian points. 

Myrtle (222/271), a genus of plants which are 
classed as a suborder of the Myrtaceae. Although 
these plants are native to Western Asia, they 
have been natural- 
ized quite exten- 
sively in Europe 
and other regions. 
The leaves are op- 
posite, the flowers 
are axillary or ter- 
minal, and the 
bloom is principally 
white or pink col- 
огей. Most species 
bear black berries 
with a pleasant, 
spicy odor. They 
are used in the 
preparation of med- 
icine for dysentery, 
rheumatism, diarrhoea, and internal ulcers. The 
leaves are employed in the preparation of perfume 
and for making a gargle. This class of plants 
has been renowned from ancient times as of serv- 
ice in yielding beautiful foliage, for preparing 
wreaths and other ornamentations for adorning 
heroes of war, in the performance of religious 
rites, and as an emblem of civic authority. The 
South American myrtle is found largely in Chile 
and Peru. It supplies foliage and berries equal 
in value to those of Europe. Both species were 
utilized by natives for medicine and food from 
an early time. The common running plant known 
as periwinkle, found extensively in the U.S., is 
frequently called myrtle, though the appellation 
is improper. 

Mysore (mi-sdr’), or MAISUR, a city of India, 
capital of a native state of the same name, 245 m. 
s.w. of Madras. The area is 4 sq. m., most of which 
lies on the slopes of Chamundi Hill. Among the 
principal buildings are the Maharaja’s palace, the 
public hospital, and many churches and temples. 
It has considerable manufactures of silk and cot- 
ton goods, jewelry, cutlery, metalware, and uten- 
sils. Population, ca. 75,000. 

Mysticeti (mis- . See Cetacea. 

Mystery (mis/tér-j), a word of Greek origin 
meaning originally secret Greek cults, and the 
ceremonies practiced by those cults, in which 
only the initiated could participate. Later on the 
word was also used in connection with secret 
cults allied with other religions. Certain rites. 
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exercises of purification and penance, processions, 
sacrifices, songs and dances, were performed, 
always in connection with music and mostly at 
night. The ultimate purpose of the mystery was 
communion with the divinity, which could be 
achieved only by performing certain rites, sacri- 
fices, and dances. The difference between the 
mysteries and publicly practiced religion in 
Greece has been explained in many ways: par- 
tially by the fact that the mystery cults were 
essentially dedicated to the gods of death and 
fertility, partially that allegedly they were origi- 
nally dedicated to gods not yet included in the 
official world of Greek mythology. The psycho- 
logical explanation for the secretiveness was the 
belief that the mysteries contained magic ele- 
ments which were alien to the more rationally 
inclined Greek religious feelings. See Magic. 

Mysteries were offered to Demeter, the goddess 
of fertility, and to her daughter Kore or Per- 
sephone, the goddess of death, to Dionysus, and 
to Cybele (qq.v.), all of them connected in some 
way with the ideas of fertility and generation or 
procreation. There were, however, some other 
gods, and, in later Roman times even human 
semi-gods, in whose honor mystic rituals were 
carried on. The Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries 
are the best known today, through the examina- 
tion of inscriptions, vase drawings, wall paint- 
ings, and even some written records. In all these 
documentations, however, only the external forms, 
and not the deeper meaning, are depicted. We 
can be sure only of the performance of a certain 
kind of mystic drama telling certain elements 
of the mythology connected with the respective 
gods, dances and songs probably predominating. 
Obviously, there was also one ceremony, consist- 
ing of drinking holy wine and eating holy food, 
resembling the Holy Mass. In the Samothracian 
mysteries, priests broke holy bread. Probably, in 
these rites, certain promises of eternal life were 
pronounced, but our sources. are so uncertain 
and the forms of the various Greek mysteries 
such as the Eleusinian, the Phrygian, and the 
Samothracian, are so different that we actually 
do not know very much about them. Orgiastic 
ecstasy, after the imbibing of the sacred wine, 
and the execution of dances, seems to have been 
common to all of the mysteries. 

When Rome took over various Greek and 
Phrygian mystery cults, the spiritual meaning of 
the mysteries receded gradually and they de- 
veloped into alcoholic and sexual orgies, always 
preserving the rites and ceremonies of the origi- 
nal cults. 

The Egyptian mysteries of Isis and Osiris were 
also taken up by the Romans. In these, how- 
ever, the metaphysical ideas of life after death, 
promises of eternal life, and mystical union with 
the deity prevailed. Very elaborate mysteries were 
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also part of Persian Mithraism (4.v.), with many 
degrees of initiation, with sacred meals and other 
sacramental rites. During the time of the Roman 
emperors, these mysteries won a wide popularity. 

Under Greek, Roman, and Oriental influences 
certain elements and parts of mystery rites were 
taken over by Christianity and interwoven with 
its gradually developing liturgy. The meaning 
of words and action, however, changed com- 
pletely from their Greek or Oriental origin into 
specifically Christian ideas, See also Mystics; for 
mystery plays see Drama. 

Mysticism (mis ti-siz'm), a term defining a 
certain tendency of religious life, derived from 
the Greek word mystes, meaning one who is 
initiated into the mysteries (g.v.). Originally, 
mysticism signified only the connection with any 
kind of secret knowledge and secret experience. 
Today, it characterizes more specifically every- 
thing which is connected with a certain direction 
in Christian thought and sometimes, more gen- 
erally, anything which is contrary to a mere 
intellectual, rational approach to the enigma of 
our existence, 

In theology, it means the belief that man can 
experience the Divine Presence immediately, that 
he can become aware of God and conscious of 
Him. This kind of experience is basic to all 
Oriental religions (see Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Sufism, Taoism, etc.). As to Christianity, whole 
Parts of the Old and New Testaments cannot be 
understood without supposing the mystic relation- 
ship of the various personalities to God. 

Mysticism was introduced into Christian the- 
ology by Dionysius (g.v.) the Areopagite at the 
end of the 5th century. It reached its peak, how- 
ever, only in the Middle Ages when the mystics 
(q.v.) taught, in contrast to Scholasticism (q.v.), 
that the ideal aim of a Christian is the actually 
experienced communion with God in this world 
and that this was possible. The Scholastics, on 
the contrary, believed that this communion was 
possible only in the other world and tried there- 
fore to approach God and Christ in this world 
by formalistic thinking and intellectual systems. 
For the Scholastics, religious truth is fundamental 
and objective; for the mystic, religious truth is 
internal and subjective. 

Christian. mystics refer to the Old and New 
Testaments as well as to the Neo-Platonics (see 
Neo-Platonism) in proving their concept. In 
these sources, the belief could already be found 
that it was possible to communicate with the 
Divine, to share in it, even to become identical 
with it by means of contemplation or ecstasy, 
while the Oriental religions emphasize only the 
way of contemplation. 

For the mystic the way of direct intercourse 
with the central Being is not historical revelation 
or oracles or miracles, but personal experience. 
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From the beginning of mysticism, the unsolvable 
problem of the mystics has been to express this 
union in words, in speech, or in writings. There- 
fore, it may be objectively said that the mystic 
experience can be understood only by those who 
themselves have already partaken in it at least 
to a slight degree. 

Mysticism, as should be clear from the above, is 
therefore not one specific system. It develops no 
ethical prescription as most religions do, but it 
represents a specific approach of thought and 
feeling toward God. Therefore, even if ex- 
perienced by believers of a monotheistic religion 
(see Monotheism), mysticism sometimes touches 
upon pantheistic ideas (see Pantheism), Although 
Neo-Platonism represents the Greek philosophical 
version of mysticism and although we have mystic 
parts in the Old Testament in the Prophets and 
in the Psalms, actually neither thé Greek nor the 
Jewish minds were intrinsically of the mystic type. 
However, Christianity in Tertullian’s (q.v.) 
words, “Credo quia absurdum" (“1 believe be- 
cause it is paradoxical”), proclaimed its inde- 
pendence from human reason, an idea alien to 
Greeks and Jews. 

Christian mysticism blossomed between 1000 
and 1600 (see Mystics), but later forms of mys- 
ticism at least deserve mentioning: The mysticism 
of the Quakers and their concept of the Inner Life, 
and the Jewish mysticism of the Kabbala (4.v.) 
and of the Chassidim (q.v.) as different as they 
may be from each other. 

Modern philosophy, too, after the periods of 
Enlightenment, materialism, and pragmatism, 
again tends more toward mysticism (e.g., Henri 
Bergson). 

The word mysticism is also, but wrongly, used 
in connection with psychic and occult phenomena, 
for any kind of dubious, alleged knowledge, and 
even for spiritualistic experiments. Mysticism 
definitely means either the above-described spe- 
cific form of religious experience or the specific 
historical period from 1000-1600 a.D. as repre- 
sented by the mystics (q.v.). 

Mystics (mistiks), а term signifying, in gen- 
eral, persons whose religious attitude tends to- 
ward mysticism (q.v.). In the narrower sense 
of the word, it means more specifically a group 
of medieval and post-medieval Roman Catholic 
theologians who lived between the 11th and the 
16th centuries, All of them are characterized by 
their emphasis on the complete devotion to God 
or Christ without reasoning. By losing themselves 
completely, they succeeded in becoming one with 
Him, and it is this experience which they tried 
to convey to the believer, 

Traces of this attitude can already be found in 
the epistles of Paul (g.v.). The “Confessions” 
of St. Augustine is one of the greatest documents 
of early mysticism. It was in the medieval Church, 
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however, that this tendency became strongest as 
a fight against the intellectual approach which 
then began to develop with the Scholastics. St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), the contem- 
porary mystics of St. Victor (first half of the ath 
century), and St. Bonaventura, the “Seraphic 
Doctor" (1221-74), were the first group: of mys- 
tics who had a far-reaching influence on their 
contemporaries and influenced more or less di- 
rectly whole sects like the Beguines, the Cathari, 
etc. In Germany, mysticism flourished in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Machthild of Magdeburg 
(13th century) and Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) 
are typical German mystics. Heinrich Suso of 
Constance (1295-1366) and Johann Tauler of 
Strasbourg (1300-61) were the most famous of 
Meister, Eckhart’s disciples. A corresponding 
movement also developed in The Netherlands at 
that time. Later, Thomas à Kempis (1380-1471), 
with his “Imitation of Christ,” belongs in the 
same category. In the r5th century Nicholas of 
Cusa (1400-64) and in the 16th century Jakob 
Bochme (1575-1624) were the foremost German 
mystics. 

In Protestantism, the religiosity of the Quakers 
as represented in George Fox (1624-91) and later 
on in John Woolman (1720-72) represents the 
most mystic element. 
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Myth (mith). See Mythology. 

Mythology (272/-0/0-/ў), a Greek word 
meaning research into and knowledge of myths 
(legends). Originally the Greek myths repre- 
sented narrations about deeds of gods or half- 
gods in their dealings with each other or with 
men. Later, the term was used not only for Greek 
creations but for all non-historical tales belong- 
ing to social entities such as tribes, peoples, or 
nations. Sometimes the tradition of certain myths 
represents the only unifying common denomina- 
tor between families of péoples or groups of na- 
tions. Thus, research concerning myths has be- 
come more and more important from the point of 
view of history as well as from that of psychology. 

Gradually, we have found out that myths of 
almost all people, different though the names of 
the individual characters may be, follow certain 
repetitive patterns. 

Although fictitious, every myth, whether it be 
Greek or Indian or Jewish or Christian, has a 
certain historical basis, more or less transformed 
or even concealed by the specific facts of the in- 
dividual narration. This truth is generally ex- 
pressed in the form of symbols or allegories 
(qq.v.). Even the translation from reality into the 
symbol follows certain patterns, some of which 
have been analyzed by Sigmund Freud (4.v.). 
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Even a historical event can become a myth if 
it has or acquires the necessary symbolic quali- 
ties thus. So it is not true that a myth always 
means a fiction, lacking a factual basis. The 
Greek myth which tells that Prometheus was 
punished for bringing fire to mankind is a myth; 
the historical fact that mankind at a certain pe- 
riod in prehistoric times learned the technique 
of fire-making is condensed into this one dramatic 
deed. Although there is neither historical nor 
logical reason for connecting this deed with pun- 
ishment, it may be explained as a symbolization 
of the general human experience that pioneering, 
physically as well as intellectually, is generally 
connected with ensuing suffering. So, the specific 
quality of a myth is achieved: the condensation 
of some important historical fact in combination 
with the condensation of a general human ex- 
perience. 

It is obvious that all religious systems, includ- 
ing the Jewish and the Christian, contain many 
mythical elements, and the student of the com- 
parative history of religion often has a difficult 
task in defining the borderline between religious 
and mythical content. To identify all religion as 
myth, because of this connection, is of course a 
scientifically impossible simplification, quite aside 
from metaphysical reasons. 

Historically, all mankind first began to crystal- 
lize its reactions to its surroundings in the crea- 
tion of myths, which thus preceded the develop- 
ment of religious systems. Natural forces were 
personalized and the personalities thus conceived 
were either good or bad, favorable or unfavor- 
able, to a respective group. These personalities 
acquired divine qualities because of the power 
of their alleged deeds, which influenced the fate 
of men. The subdivision of these gods into male 
and female personalities, encountered in the myths 
of almost all people, depends on their specific 
qualities: a power, for instance, which sunders, 
which produces great floods, etc., is male; a mild 
power, blessing, giving, producing, is female. 
Out of these physical myths gradually ethical 
myths developed, and these personified powers 
are given human ethical qualities, the highest 
being generally the qualities of wisdom, justice, 
etc. Which qualities are attributed to which 
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kinds of personalities depends on the specific 
kind of people which produces the myth and 
therefore we can observe national differentiations 
in mythology. Gradually the personified powers, 
having become gods, are connected by a kind of 
genealogy and certain family relationships are 
established (e.g., Zeus, the husband of Hera and 
father of Athena). 

If the mythology of a nation is developed by 
the fusion of varying earlier national mythologies, 
similar gods amalgamate into one individual. 
Modern psychology emphasizes more strongly 
than earlier times the psychological sources of 
the origin of the various myths, while the r7th 
and 18th centuries took the mythologies almost 
as pragmatic history. 

Comparative mythology tries to find out com- 
mon denominators for larger entities among 
nations. For instance, it finds identities between 
the earlier Indian myths and Greek and Teutonic 
myths. While this method contributes very much 
to our knowledge of a typical content appearing 
in different mythologies, it neglects one fact: that 
there is no period in human history when the 
creation of new myths ceases. Thus, various peo- 
ples have continued to develop and even to create 
myths for which the prototype did not exist when 
these various nations were still connected in 
earlier times, but the psychological urge to create 
such figures is eternal and independent of any 
setting (e.g. the figure of Rip van Winkle as 
symbol of hibernation). The more differentiated 
the natural conditions of the various groups are, 
the more different are their mythologies. A very 
good example of those differences is the variety 
of cosmogonies (q.v.). Thus, physical, ethical, 
religious, historical, and, of course, always magi- 
cal traits, too, ate combined in any specific mythol- 
ogy and because of this fusion, the study of the 
various mythologies represents the greatest help 
for our knowledge of the development of man- 
kind from the lowest savagery to the most highly 
developed civilizations. 

Mytilene (mit/i-lén). See Lesbos. 

Myxedema (mik-sé-dé’ma), a medical term, 
meaning a swelling of the face and hands which 
may result if the thyroid of an adult atrophies or 
is removed. 


N (én), the rth consonant and 14th letter 
of the English alphabet. The form was adopted 
through the Roman alphabet from the Greek. It 
is classed as a nasal liquid of the lingual class. 
The letter л is sounded by placing the tongue 
near the roots of the upper teeth and emitting 
a vocalized sound through the nose. Its ordinary 
sound occurs when used in such words as tongue, 
knot, and done, but it has a guttural nasal sound 
before gutturals, as g or A, when it is almost 
equivalent to ng, as in sing, finger, song, drink, 
and link. When used after m as a single letter 
it is silent, as in Aymn, condemn, and autumn, 
but when preceded by p, k, g, or m, it alone is 
sounded, as in pneumatic, know, gnaw, and 
mnemonics. As a symbol, in chemistry, N is used 
to represent nitrogen and Na, sodium (ien 
natrum). 

Nabonassar (ndb-6-navér), ERA оғ, the time 
at which Babylonian chronology began, which 
was later adopted by the Greeks of Alexandria 
and other peoples. Ptolemy calculated by astro- 
nomical phenomena that Nabonassar ascended 
the throne of Babylon on Feb. 26, 747 B.C» 
which date became the beginning of the year 
according to the Era of Nabonassar. 

Naboplassar (»à5-ó-plas'er), King of Baby- 
lonia from 626 to 605 в.с., and founder of the 
Chaldean Empire. It is thought that he rose from 
a humble station in life to supremacy in Chaldea, 
which he governed successfully under a state of 
semi-independence, but in 625 в.с., after the death 
of Assurbanipal, he conquered Babylonia. In 607 
в.с. he captured Nineveh and added Assyria to 
his dominion. These dates and events seem to be 
borne out by various inscriptions dating from his 
time. He was succeeded by his son, the great 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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Naboth (n7böth), figure of the Old Testa- 
ment (1 Kings, 21). Naboth was the owner of a 
vineyard in Jezreel, near the palace of King Ahab 
of Samaria, coveted highly by the latter. Since 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was highly offended 
at Naboth's refusal to give his vineyard to the 
king, he was executed. 

Nacelle (nd-sél’), in aeronautics, term com- 
monly applied to the metal framework cradle into 
which an aircraft engine fits. 

Nachtigal (nk'té-gàl), GUSTAV, traveler, born 
in Eichstedt, Germany, Feb. 23, 1834; died Apr. 
10, 1885. He obtained a liberal education, took 
a course in medicine, and until 1863 remained 
in Germany as an army surgeon. At that time 
he made a tour to North Africa, and in 1868 
was commissioned by the King of Prussia to 
convey presents to the Sultan of Bornu. In 1869 
he left Tripoli for Bornu, proceeding by way of 
Fezzan and Tibesti. After exploring various por- 
tions of Bornu and Bagirmi, he returned home in 
1874, making the return trip by way of Wadai, 
Darfur, Kordofan, and Cairo. In 1879 he pub- 
lished the results of his travels in the Sahara 
and the Sudan, a work that contains the first 
information secured by modern travelers of many 
parts of Africa. The Emperor of Germany com- 
missioned him, in 1884, to annex several regions 
on the western coast of Africa, including those 
known at present as Cameroon, Lüderitz, and 
Togoland. His death occurred off Cape Palmas 
while making the return journey. 

Nadir (na’dér), a term used in astronomy to 
designate the point of the celestial sphere which 
is directly beneath where one stands, diametri- 
cally opposite the zenith, or the point directly 
ovérhead. The two poles of the horizon are 
formed by the zenith and the nadir. 
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Nadir Shah (nd-dér’ shi), ruler of Persia, 
born near Kelat, Persia, in 1688; assassinated 
June 20, 1747. He was a member of a powerful 
Turkish tribe, and entered the service of the 
governor of Khorassan at the age of 21, but was 
degraded for an alleged offense. Soon after, he 
organized a band of 3,000 marauders and took 
possession of Kelat and the whole of Khorassan. 
At that time an Afghan dynasty had control of 
Persia. To overthrow its rule, Nadir succeeded in 
securing the enlistment of large numbers of his 
countrymen. His military movements were sup- 
ported by the Persians, who had a traditional 
hatred of the Afghans, and it became an easy 
matter to defeat their chief, Melek Ashraf, and 
clear the entire country of Afghan influence. 
Tamasp now became the ruling sovereign of 
Persia, while Nadir secured the governorship of 
Seistan, Khorassan, Kerman, and Mazanderan. 
In 1731 he invaded the Armenian provinces to 
expel the Turkish usurpers, and, after returning 
from a successful campaign, removed Tamasp 
from the throne for incompetence and elevated 
his infant son, Abbas III, to the same position in 
1732, but, when that sovereign died, in 1736, 
Nadir was elevated to the throne as Nadir Shah. 
Immediately he began to plan gigantic military 
operations, conquered Georgia from the Turks, 
annexed Afghanistan, and reduced large por- 
tions of India. From the latter country he brought 
to Persia the celebrated Kohinoor diamond and 
other valuable prizes worth $100,000,000. His 
assassination was due to the tyrannical policy 
adopted in the latter part of his reign. A son 
survived him, who was educated as a Catholic 
at Vienna, entered the Austrian army under Em- 
press Maria Theresa, and secured a reputation as 
Baron Semlin. 


Nagasaki (n'ga-sü'ké), a seaport city of 
Japan, on the western coast of the island of 
Kyushu. It was the only Japanese harbor opened 
to European trade for about two centuries. In 
1859 it was one of the five Japanese ports opened 
to the trade of America and several European 
countries, and 10 years later was included in 
the seven seaports opened to the trade of the 
world. The city is beautifully situated and has a 
splendid harbor. Among the manufactures are 
chemicals, lacquered wares, silk, fabrics, tobacco 
products, porcelain, and utensils. Before World 
War II, it had a large export trade. Several 
missionary establishments were located at Naga- 
saki, The second atomic bomb (q.v.) ever dropped 
hit Nagasaki (Aug. 9, 1945), destroying about 
one-third of the city. Population, ca. 220,000. 
See also World War П. 

Nagoya (nd’gé-ya), a city of Japan, on the 
island of Hondo, about 165 m. s.w. of Tokyo, a 
short distance north of Owari Bay. It formerly 
was the capital of the princes of Owawri, and is 
still the chief city of the province of that name. 
Its seaport is at Kokai-ichi. The city is noted 
for its manufacture of pottery, porcelain, lac- 
quered work, utensils, and cotton and silk fabrics. 
It has a number of public buildings, including 
a superior court, and the central railroad depot. 
Nagoya is the seat of a number of fine churches 
and temples. Population, ca. 1,350,000. 1 

Nagpur (näg-põor’), a city of India, capital 
of the province of Berar. It is the focus of sev- 
eral railroads, giving it trade conveniences with 
the leading ports of India, The city is situated 
in the valley of the Nag River, a small stream, 
and is surrounded by a fertile country. Its tem- 
perature is hot and the climate is unhealthful. 
Among the manufactures are cotton textiles, 
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woolen and silk goods, turbans, metal products, 
machinery, blankets, and utensils. It has a large 
trade in salt, grain, and merchandise. On Nov. 
27, 1817, it was the scene of an important battle 
between a force of 1,350 British commanded 
by Col. Scott and a native army of 18,000 men, 
in which the latter was defeated. Population, 
са. 300,000. 

Nahum (nd@him), the seventh of the 12 
minor prophets, author of the vision of Nahum 
the Elkoshite, in which prophecies are directed 
against the city of Nineveh. It is thought that 
he was born in a village on the east side of the 
Tigris, called Elkosh, and that he prophesied 
about 712 в.с. His work is clear in style, original, 
and full of animation, and he uses the purest 
classical Hebrew. Tourists are shown a grave 
thought to be that of the prophet at the modern 
town-of Elkausch, in Upper Galilee, but some 
writers think he was buried on the banks of 
the Tigris. 

Naiads (2a'adz), in Greek and Roman my- 
thology, female divinities of lesser rank who pre- 
sided over streams, springs, and fountains, They 
were considered personifications of the creativity 
of nature and were believed to endow those who 
drank the waters they guarded with the gifts of 
poetry and oratory. In statuary the naiads were 
represented as beautiful nymphs, their long hair 
crowned with flowers. 

Naidu (nd‘i-doo), sAROJINI, poet and politi- 
cal leader, born in Hyderabad, India, Feb. 13, 
1879; died in Lucknow, March 1, 1949. Gradu- 
ated from the Univ. of Madras in her early teens, 
in 1895 she was sent to England, where she 
studied at Kings Coll., London, and Girton Coll., 
Cambridge. Returning to India, in 1898 she 
married M. G. Naidu, medical officer of Hydera- 
bad and a member of a lower caste than herself. 
In 1908 she organized and directed flood-relief 
work in Hyderabad, in recognition of which she 
was awarded a medal by King Edward VII of 
Great Britain. Although long a supporter of 
Mahatma Gandhi (4.v.), she did not join the 
Indian National Congress until 1919, after which 
she quickly became one of the party's leading 
figures. In 1925 she became the first woman 
president of the Congress party, and in 1928-29 
she made a lecture tour of North America. She 
was a delegate to the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference (1931) in London and president of the 
Asian Conference (1947) in New Delhi. She 
wrote several volumes of poetry, including “The 
Golden Threshold" (1905), "The Bird of Time" 
(1912), and "The Broken Wing" (1915-16). 

Nails (24/2), the name of headed pins ог 
spikes of metal, usually with rounded or flat- 
tened heads and commonly made of steel. They 
serve a useful purpose in that they hold together 
different pieces of wood, leather, slating, or 
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metal. In size and construction they differ very 
materially, depending upon their use, Among the 
various kinds are spikes, fencing nails, building 
nails, clouts, roseheads, clasps, sprigs, brads, tacks, 
and many others. They are classed usually ac- 
cording to their manufacture into four principal 
divisions: hand-wrought nails, wire nails, ma- 
chine-wrought nails, and cast nails, Wire nails, 
made of round, steel wire, are the most exten- 
sively manufactured. They are largely used for 
ordinary building purposes. Machine-wrought 
and cast nails are employed in finishing’ work, 
such as making casings and attaching ornaments. 
Hand-wrought nails are used in horseshoeing and 
for other purposes in which clinching is nec- 
essary. The manufacture of nails has long been 
an important industry and the consumption is 
enormous in all civilized countries, especially 
where lumber is used in the construction of 
houses and other buildings. 

The earliest reference to the use of nails is in 
the Bible. Up to the 18th century, nails were man- 
ufactured entirely by hand labor, each nail being 
forged from a thin sheet or rod of iron. The 
first successful machine for nail manufacture was 
invented by an American, Ezekiel Reed, in 1786. 
The wire nail was invented by the French about 
50 years later and was first introduced to the 
U.S. in 1851. Methods of manufacture were 
gradually improved to increase the speed of 
production and to produce nails of better qual- 
ity. The basic process includes the heating of 
strips of metal, then passing them into the ma- 
chine to be cut; after falling to a receptacle 
below, they are clasped by an ingenious mechan- 
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ical device to be struck with a force sufficiently 
powerful to form the head. Machines have now 
been advanced to the point where, in many cases, 
the nail is produced in one operation. 

Nails, the horny plates or protective cover- 
erings on the phalanges, or fingers and toes, of 
many animals. They are constituted of modified 
forms of the cuticle. The nails are generally set 
in a matrix or groove in the cuticle, from which 
they grow at the root in length and from beneath 
in thickness. In most animals the matrix is thick. 
Tt contains highly vascular papillae. As long as 
the papillae are not destroyed the nail is replaced 
after an accident. The nail structure differs largely 
in form and size in different animals. Nails form 
an elastic covering on the dorsal surface of the 
fingers and toes in man. In hoofed animals, like 
the horse and camel, they constitute a protective 
covering known as hoofs. Birds, flesh-eating ani- 
mals, and sloths have modified forms of growth 
known as claws, which are especially adapted 
to clasping elevated vegetable forms or for scratch- 
ing. In many amphibious animals, like the toad, 
they appear only as an enlargement or a thick- 
ening of the skin. A light spot at the base of the 
nails in man is known as the /unula. The nails 
of the fingers grow much more rapidly than 
those of the toes. 

Nairne (ndrn), BARONESS CAROLINA, song 
writer, born Carolina Oliphant at Gask, Perth- 
shire, Scotland, Aug. 16, 1766; died at Gask, 
Oct. 26, 1845. The daughter of a noted Jacobite 
leader, she married her second cousin, Major 
William Murray Nairne, in 1806. Her songs were 
first published in “The Scottish Minstrel” (1821- 
24) under the pen name of "Mrs. Bogan of 
Bogan”; after her death her collected works 
appeared in a volume entitled "Lays From Strat- 
hearn" (1846). She wrote 87 songs, among them 
"The Land o’ the Leal,” and "Caller Herrin’.” 

Nairobi (ni-rd’bé), the capital of Kenya Col- 
ony, and of British East Africa, 330 m. by rail 
from Mombasa. Located on the Athi plains in 
the Kikuyu foothills of Ukamba province, it is 
5,452 ft. above sea level, in sight of Mts. Kiliman- 
jaro and Kenya. Seat of the Kenya government 
and headquarters for the Uganda Ry, Nai- 
robi contains most of the European organizations 
in the colony. There is an East Indian bazaar, 
an Anglican cathedral, an African World War I 
memorial, and a natural history museum. Laid 
out in 1899 as a railroad town, capital of the 
colony since 1907, and systematically replanned 
in recent years, Nairobi is today the center of 
European life in the Kenya highlands. The esti- 
mated population is 50,000, including 5,500 Euro- 
peans. 

Namaqualand (n-má'kwi-lind), the name 
applied to a region of Southwestern Africa. It 
consists of two portions, Little Namaqualand 
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and Great Namaqualand. The former is situated 
south of the Orange River and now forms a 
part of Cape Colony, while the latter extends 
from the Orange River to Walfisch Bay. In 1884, 
the latter became a part of German Southwest 
Africa. The original inhabitants of this region 
are known as Namaquans, a Hottentot tribe gov- 
erned by petty chiefs. They subsist largely by 
following a pastoral life. At present there are 
about 50,000 of these people. 

Names (nám£), words used to describe a 
person, place, or thing, including common and 
proper names. Personal names are divided into 
given, or baptismal, names and family, or sur- 
names. 

All names, both given and family, were origi- 
nally significant, but with the passage of time 
and the gradual transformation, of languages, 
their meanings tended to be lost or disregarded. 
They have in general come to be bestowed on 
individuals without discrimination or regard for 
the characteristics the name originally described, 
subject only to the dictates of fashion, fancy, 
or family tradition. 

Given names arose (1) from some circum- 
stance connected with birth, as Jabez, sorrow; 
(2) from qualities characteristic of the child, as 
Blanche, fair; (3) from the qualities desired for 
the child, as Constance, the firm one; (4) from 
an animal, as Deborah, a bee; (5) from weapons 
and their use, as Gertrude, spear-maiden, or 
William, resolute helmet; (6) from jewels, as 
Margarita, a pearl; (7) from religious feelings, 
as Ishmael, heard of God; (8) names taken from 
flowers, as Rose or Lily; (9) from natural de- 
fects, as Doreen, sullén, or Claudius, lame. In 
addition, pet names supersede the original name 
and in course become proper given names, as 
May supersedes Mary. АУ 

Old Testament names аге almost all original, 
that is, given in the first instance to the indi- 
vidual bearing them, and originating either in 
some circumstance of birth or as an expression 
of religious sentiment. Among the early Hebrews, 
Aaron signified a mountain; Benjamin, son of 
my right hand; Hannah, grace; while religious 
sentiment supplied Daniel, God is judge; Mat- 
thew, gift of the Lord; Elizabeth, sworn to 
God. In Old Testament times a name was often 
changed on the occasion of an important event 
in one’s life, Abram becoming Abraham, Jacob 
becoming Israel, etc. Among modern Jews, as 
also among other groups, children are frequently 
named in honor of a dead relative, although only 
the first initial of the given name need be iden- 
tical. 

While the earliest Greek names expressed some 
quality in high esteem, as Callimachus, excellent 
fighter, and Apollodorus, gift of Apollo, the 
Roman names were more plebeian in origin: 
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Porcius, swineherd; Cicero, vetch-grower; Ursula, 
little bear; Crassus, fat, etc. Surnames were not 
used among the Hebrews, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, or Greeks, but the later Romans 
adopted three names: the praenomen, or personal 
name; the nomen, or name of the clan; and the 
cognomen, or family name, as Titus Flavius Ves- 
pasianus. Daughters frequently received the prae- 
nomen form of the father’s name, as Claudia 
from Claudius. Conquerors of cities or nations 
were often honored with an additional name 
to commemorate their deed, as Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus. 

Since Angles and Saxons were Teutonic peoples, 
Anglo-Saxon names are of Teutonic origin: God- 
frey, God's peace; Roger, spear of fame; Ethel, 
noble, With the Norman Conquest names taken 
from the Romance languages (mainly Old French, 
Late and Classfcal Latin) became popular in Eng- 
land, although many of the so-called French names 
are of German origin (Charles, Louis, etc.), since 
the Frankish invasions influenced French nomen- 
clature as much as the Norman Conquest in- 
fluenced English nomenclature. Descent as a 
source for names is typified by the English -son, 
which has its equivalent in the German -sohn, 
the Danish -sen, the Russian -vitch, the modern 
Greek -poulos, the Norman Fitz, the Irish о, 
the Welsh -ap, and the Scottish Mac. 

There are five groups of languages which form 
the main sources of all the English names now 
in use: the Semitic languages, mainly Hebrew; 
Greek and its dialects; Latin and its derivations, 
such as French, Spanish, Italian, etc.; the Ger- 
manic languages, such as Anglo-Saxon, Old 
German, Danish, etc; the Celtic languages, 
Gaelic, Welsh, etc. Among primitive people names 
of animals (totem), objects, gods, ancestors, or 
names in praise of the group attached themselves 
permanently to clans and local groups. Individual 
nomenclature, however, may still be used rather 
loosely among primitives. An individual may 
change his name to commemorate a successful 
battle or hunt, or to guard against magic and 
evil spirits; he may also buy or otherwise achieve 
a title or honorific name and use this exclusively. 
Names are also changed after initiation. cere- 
monies (manhood, hunting, medical, and reli- 
gious societies, etc.). The belief that a new name 
expresses a new personality is recognizable in 
the custom of the Catholic Church of giving a 
new name to monks and nuns after their recep- 
tion into the order, and to a cardinal who has 
been elected Pope. 

Surnames were brought to England by the 
Normans, but for centuries remained the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the upper classes. The prin- 
cipal sources from which surnames derive are: 
Personal characteristics, rank, profession, locali- 
ties, animals or natural objects, and patronymics 
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(Matthews, Johnson, etc.). In Great Britain a man 
may now change his given name and surname 
without an Act of Parliament, royal license, or 
even public advertisement, but there is no law 
to compel third parties to use the new. name. 
In the U.S. names are usually changed with the 
sanction of courts of record, who seek proof that 
the change requested does not stem from fraud- 
ulent motives. 

An alias is an assumed name, now often asso- 
ciated with criminals, while a nom de plume is 
a name used by a writer to hide his true identity 
or for esthetic reasons, as “Æ” for George Rus- 
sell (q.v.). In most countries the surname of the 
husband is assumed by the wife upon marriage, 
although in Spain and Latin America wives re- 
tain their full maiden names, leaving the son 
free to choose either the paternal or maternal 
name, or both. In America, upon divorce, a 
woman either retains her husband's name or re- 
assumes her maiden name. Fashions in given 
names fluctuate rapidly, where surnames tend to 
persist, and the current trend in names among 
English-speaking peoples is toward monosyllabic 
or dissyllabic simplicity. 

Namur (nà-mür ), capital of the province of 
Namur, Belgium, 35 m. s.s. of Brussels. It is at 
the junction of the Meuse and Sambre Rivers, 
has railway connections with the principal cities 
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of the kingdom, and contains large cavalry bar- 
racks, Opposite the Meuse River is Jambes, which 
is reached by several bridges. It has the Cathedral 
of St. Aubin, a structure in the Renaissance style. 
Other buildings include a museum, the city hall, 
and a number of schools. Glass, cutlery, hardware, 
and leather are manufactured. The city was cap- 
tured by William III in 1695. It was captured 
by the French in 1792 and by the Germans in 
World Wars I and II. Population, ca. 32,300. 
Nana Sahib (2224 sá' hib), Indian leader of 
the Sepoy Rebellion, born ca. 1825; died ca. 1860. 
Born Dandhu Panth, he was the adopted son of 
Baji Rao II, the last peshwa (Persian for "ruler") 
of the Mahratta (q.v.) people. Nana Sahib became 
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hostile to the British because he had not been 
permitted to inherit the peshwa’s pension, and 
when the Sepoy Rebellion broke out in Cawn- 
pore (q.v.) in 1857, he assumed leadership of the 
rebels. Persuading the English troops to sur- 
render on a promise of safe conduct out of the 
area, he then ordered the massacre of the troops 
and the murder of the English women and chil- 
dren in the city. He continued the war, suffering 
frequent defeats at the hands of the British, 
until 1859, when he was driven into Nepal, where 
he is presumed to have died. See also Sepoy. 

Nancy (nàn'si), capital of the department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, France, 175 m. E. of Paris. 
It is on the Meurthe River, has good railroad 
connections, and is the center of an extensive 
trade, with manufactures of embroidery, cotton 
and woolen goods, ironware, tobacco, boots and 
shoes, machinery, earthenware, and paper. The 
principal buildings include a bishop’s palace and 
the city hall. Among the landmarks is a statue 
of Stanislaus I, king of Poland, and duke of 
Lorraine from 1735 until 1766. Nancy is the 
seat of the Univ. of Nancy, with faculties of 
law, medicine, science, and letters. Population, 
1954, 124,797. 

Nankeen (ndn-kén’), a cotton cloth of a 
buff-yellow color, so named from its manufacture 
in Nanking, China. This material was used ex- 
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tensively for trousers and other articles of cloth- 
ing. Imitations, which are much inferior to the 
original Chinese article—the color of which is 
natural to the material and not the result of a 
dye—are now made by dyeing white cotton. 
Nanking (ndn-king’) or wANKiN (meaning 
"southern capital"), a city of China on the south 
bank of the Yangtze River, ca. 160 m. w. of 
Shanghai, and the capital of Kiangsu Province. 
It is encircled by sections of an ancient wall and 
surrounded by hills, The city has river-port 
facilities and is served by the Tientsin-Shanghai 
R.R. It is well known for the manufacture of 
nankeen (q.v.). Nanking was long noted as a 
center of Chinese learning and literature. It was 
the seat of the Han dynasty from 206 в.с. to A.D. 
25. In 1368 it was made the southern capital of 
China under the Ming dynasty. It lost its im- 
portance later in the 14th century, when the 
capital was moved to Peking. Nanking was held 
by the rebellious Taipings as their seat of govern- 
ment (see China: History). It became the first 
capital of the Republic of China in 1912. During 
the Japanese invasion, it fell to the aggressors in 
1937 and was made the center of a Japanese- 
established puppet government. Nanking was re- 
taken in 1945 and returned to its position as 
capital of Nationalist China. Under the Commu- 
nist regime, established in 1949, Nanking lost its 
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status as the national capital, which was trans- 
ferred to Peking. 

The Univ. of Nanking and Ginling Coll., both 
founded by American missionaries, are located’ 
here. They are currently operated under govern- 
ment control. 

Population, 1950, 1,020,000. 

Nansen (nàn'sén), FRIDTJOF, Arctic explorer, 
born in Oslo, Norway, Oct. то, 1861; died May 
13, 1930. He served as curator of the zoological 
department of the Museum of Natural History 
in Bergen (1882), in the same year making his 
first explorations in Greenland, In 1888 he crossed 
Greenland from east to west, thus establishing 
that the island is one single icefield. Then he 
turned his efforts toward reaching the North 
Pole. With his specially designed exploring ves- 
sel Fram, hesleft Oslo in the summer of 1893, 
becoming icebound near the New Siberian Is- 
lands, in September. As Nansen had calculated, 
the Fram, securely held by surrounding ice, was 
carried along with the polar drift. (The ship’s 
farthest north was 85° 55’ N. at longitude 66° 
31’ E, November 1895.) In March 1895, at a 
latitude of 84° N. 102° E. Nansen and a compan- 
ion left the vessel, pushing northward to 86° 
14’ N., the highest latitude until then reached by 
man. He spent the following winter in Franz 
Josef Land (Fridtjof Nansen Land), returning 
to Norway in 1896. Explorations into the North 
Atlantic Ocean (1900, 1910-14) alternated with 
teaching positions (zoology, oceanography) at the 
Royal Frederick Univ. In 1905, he participated 
actively in the negotiations which eventually led 
to the separation of Norway and Sweden; he was 
Norwegian minister to Great Britain (1906-08). 
In 1918 he represented Norway in the League 
of Nations and from that time on he devoted 
himself to international relief and to securing 
world peace. He was active in the repatriation 
of war prisoners after 1918 and during the years 
1921-23 he was in charge of the Red Cross Rus- 
sian famine relief work and took part in the 
League of Nations’ relief work for Russian, Greek, 
and Armenian refugees. These activities brought 
him the Nobel Peace Prize in 1922. In 1927, he 
represented Norway on the Disarmament Com- 
mittee, League of Nations. 

Although Fridtjof Nansen spent a great many 
years in political and social work, his main 
importance nevertheless lies in his Arctic explora- 
tions and research. Among his many reports and 
writings, compiled from a geographical, his- 
torical and cultural viewpoint, are “Across Green- 
land,” “Eskimo Life,” “Farthest North,” “In 
Night and Ice,” “The Norwegian North Polar 
Expedition,” “Through Siberia, the Land of the 
Future,” “Norway and the Union With Sweden,” 
and “Armenia and the Near East.” See Arctic 
Polar Exploration. 
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Nantes (ndnts), a city іп northwestern 
France, capital of the department of Loire-In- 
férieure, 215 m. s.w. of Paris. It is located on the 
Loire River, some 35 m. from the Atlantic Ocean, 
with a harbor suitable for ocean-going ships. 
Nantes has long been noted for its shipbuilding 
industry (see also Saint-Nazaire). Other products 
are railroad, electrical, and heating equipment, 
textiles, soap, sardines, flour, and refined lead 
and copper. The landmarks of the city include 
the feudal castle of the dukes of Brittany, the 
cathedral containing the 16th-century tombs of 
the last duke and duchess of Brittany, and muse- 
ums of fine arts, natural history, and archaeology. 
Nantes was the stronghold of the pre-Roman 
Namnetes. It was occupied by the Normans be- 
fore it fell to the dukes of Brittany in the roth 
century. The city became part of France with 
the marriage (1499) of Anne of Brittany to Louis 
XII of France. It was prominent in the defeat of 
the antirevolutionary Vendeans during the 
French Revolution and witnessed the executions 
of thousands by drowning during the Reign of 
Terror. During World War II, Nantes was a 
center of the French Resistance movement and 
suffered heavy damage as a result. Population, 
1954, 222,790. 

Nantes, evict or, an important law promul- 
gated by Henry IV of France, on Apr. 13 and 
May 2, 1598. This edict brought a halt to 35 years 
of religious struggles by granting religious lib- 
erty to the French Protestants. It was greatly 
disliked by Roman Catholic sympathizers and 
was not fully registered throughout France until 
1609. Following are the chief provisions of its 
95 general and 56 special articles: (1) Liberty 
of conscience was granted to Protestants all over 
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France; (2) freedom of worship was permitted 
in specified localities, a notable exception being 
that services could not be held within five leagues 
of the city of Paris; (3) Protestants were vested 
with full civil rights; (4) special courts were 
established in the Paris and provincial parlia- 
ments to deal with disputes over the edict; (5) 
Protestant ministers were paid by the state and 
granted a position almost equal to that of the 
Roman Catholic clergy; (6) тоо places of safety 
were given to the Protestants for a period of 
eight years at the expense of the state. 

With the beginning of a strong movement 
against the edict about 1660, the Protestants 
were gradually deprived of their newly acquired 
privileges, and finally on Oct. 18, 1685, the edict 
was revoked. As a result, many of the French 
Protestants emigrated to other parts of Europe 
or to America. 

Nanticoke (nan’ti-kok), a borough of Lu- 
zerne County, Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna 
River, 20 m. s.w. of Scranton. It is on the Central 
of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania railroads, 
and is surrounded by a productive anthracite 
region. Nanticoke has manufactures of machin- 
ery, ironware, silk and rayon yarns, and cigars. 
The city was founded on the site of a Nanticoke 
Indian village in 1793 and incorporated as a 
borough in 1874 and as a city in 1926. Population, 
1940, 24,387; in 1950, 20,160. 

Nantucket (nán-ti 2t), county seat of Nan- 
tucket County, Massachusetts, on Nantucket Is- 
land, 27 m. s. of the peninsula of Cape Cod. The 
island is 15 m. long and from 2 to 4 m. wide and 
has an area of 51 sq. m. The town has airplane and 
steamship connections with the mainland. Once a 
famous whaling port, Nantucket is now a summer 
resort. Cod fishing is the major industry. The com- 
munity was settled in 1659. Population, 1950, 2,901. 

Naoroji (0u'ró-j£), рлравнлт, statesman and 
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author, born in Bombay, India, Sept. 4, 1825; 
died July 2, 1917. He studied in public schools 
and the Elphinstone Inst, and was profes- 
sor of mathematics and natural'philosophy in 
the latter in 1854. The following year he rc- 
moved to England, where he was one of the 
founders of the East Indian Assn., in 1867. He 
became prime minister to the Prince of Baroda 
in 1874. In 1885, he was elected to the legislature 
of Bombay, serving two years, and subsequently 
served seven years as president of the National 
Congress of India. From 1892 until 1895, he was 
a Liberal member of the British House of Com- 
mons, being the first Indian member of that 
body. Besides contributing to contemporary mag- 
azines, he published “Wants and Means of India" 
and "Poverty and Un-British Rule in India." 

Napalm (nZ'pám). See Chemical Warfare. 

Naphtali (22//42-1), the son of Jacob and 
Rachel’s maid Bilhah, who is known as the head 
of one of the 12 tribes of Israel. The name 
Naphtali is defined as meaning “my wrestling.” 
The tribe gave efficient support to the united 
army of Israel at the time Canaan was invaded. 
It received a tract of land in the upper part of 
Galilee, and, when Tiglath-Pileser made an in- 
cursion from Assyria, it was carried almost totally 
into Assyrian captivity. Kadesh was the prin- 
cipal city in its territory. 

Naphtha (näf'tha), an inflammable oil dis- 
tilled from organic bodies, such as bituminous 
shale, asphalt, and coal tar, but principally from 
petroleum. It is light, volatile, and colorless. 
Naphtha is employed for a solvent, as in the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, and as a 
burning fluid. The ancient Egyptians prepared 
naphtha from bitumen and asphalt for use in 
their lamps, and to this product the name was 
limited originally. As the science of chemistry 
became enlarged the term was applied to a num- 
ber of inflammable, mobile, and volatile liquids, 
which may be prepared to conform to various 
specifications of volatility and composition. Coal- 
tar naphtha, also known as solvent naphtha or 
160° benzol, is distilled from coal-tar and con- 
tains xylene, benzene, and toluene, with higher 
homologs. High-flash naphtha is a solvent naph- 
tha from coal-tar or illuminating gas. Heavy 
naphtha is the crude heavy solvent naphtha de- 
rived from the same sources. Petroleum naphtha 
is the more volatile portion of petroleum, which 
is collected separately during distillation and 
placed on the market as petroleum ether, ben- 
zine, or canadol for use as a solvent. Coal naph- 
tha, known as benzol or benzene (СвНв), is 
not to be confused with benzine. The former 
is derived from coal or illuminating gas, the 
latter from petroleum. Wood naphtha is the well- 
known methyl alcohol. 

Naphthalene (»zf'thalén), a solid crystal- 
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line hydrocarbon obtained from coal tar by dis- 
tillation; it also occurs naturally as a mineral. 
It burns with a highly luminous but smoky 
flame, melts to a clear liquid at 176° F., and 
crystallizes into leafy crystals. A large number 
of substitution products may be formed by unit- 
ing it with chlorine or bromine. A hydrocarbon 
known as naphthyl and kindred products are ob- 
tained by mixing a quantity of naphthalene with 
sulfuric acid, manganese dioxide, and water, and 
heating it to a high temperature. Naphthyl alco- 
hol is derived from naphthyl. From this product 
fine yellow dyes are secured for coloring wool, 
silk, and other textiles fine shades of golden yel- 
low, lemon, and orange. 

Napier (nd‘pi-ér), capital of Hawkes Bay 
County, New Zealand, on the eastern coast of 
North Island. Ityis located on Hawke Bay; about 
150 m. N.E. of Wellington, with which it is con- 
nected by a railway. Among the chief buildings 
are a town hall, an Anglican cathedral, a mu- 
seum, and a public library. The exports consist 
of Wool, timber, and fresh and canned meats. 
Furniture, earthenware, and clothing are manu- 
factured. Population, ca, 20,000. 

Napier, six CHARLES JAMES, soldier, born in 
Whitehall, London, England, Aug. 1o, 1782; 
died near Portsmouth, Aug. 29, 1853. Descended 
from a distinguished family, he became an ensign 
in the army in 1794, and three years later was 
made aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff. He served 
in the regiment which was dispatched to sup- 
press the Irish rebellion and in 1811 volunteered 
in the Peninsular War, serving at Coa and Bu- 
saco, and in the latter place was severely wounded. 
Shortly after he took part as a British officer in 
the War of 1812 against the U.S. In 1814 he served 
in the war against Napoleon, taking part in the 
capture of Cambrai, but missing the celebrated 
engagement at Waterloo. Shortly after he entered 
the military college at Barnham, where he studied 
the theories of strategic warfare and engincering. 
In 1822 he entered upon five years’ service as 
governor of Cephalonia, where he aided in pro- 
moting Greek independence. He refused the gov- 
ernorship of Australia in 1834, became major gen- 
eral in 1837, resigned his command in 1841, and 
went to India, The following year he received 
command of the army in Sind, where he was 
dispatched to subdue the ameers. On Feb. 17, 
1843, he made an attack upon the Baluch army 
at Miani, which he defeated with 2,500 men 
against a force of Baluchs numbering 22,000 men. 
Shortly after, Sind was annexed with Napier 
as its governor, but, because of differences re- 
garding the presidency of Bombay, he resigned 
in 1847 and returned to England. He was again 
placed in command of the British forces in India, 
Where he rendered efficient service, but in 1850 
returned to England after being reprimanded 
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on a trifling point of discipline. He published 
"Lights and Shadows of Military Life." 

Napier, youn, mathematician, born near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1550; died Apr. 4, 1617. 
He studied at the Univ. of St. Andrews and 
subsequently traveled in France, Germany, and 
Italy. On returning to Scotland, he gave his 
attention to the construction of machines serv- 
iceable in warfare, and invented a mirror to set 
fire to ships by reflecting the sun's rays, and an 
armored war vehicle, a sort of precursor of the 
tank; neither of them was ever put to practical use. 
He is celebrated principally for his system of 
logarithms, which he brought out in 1614. Later 
he added to the knowledge of trigonometry by 
formulating the general theorem for the solution 
of problems which involve the right-angled spher- 
ical triangles. 

Napier, ковект coRNELIvs, British general, 
born in Ceylon, Dec. 6, 1810; died in London, 
England, Jan. 14, 1890. He secured a military 
education at Addiscombe, engaged as engineer 
with the Bengal military forces in 1826, and at 
the siege of Multan was severely wounded. Later 
he became chief engineer of the Punjab, in which 
position he rendered service in planning vast 
improvements. After the siege of Lucknow, he 
was knighted, and the thanks of Parliament were 
extended to him in 1858 for service in the Chi- 
nese War. In 1868 he commanded an expedition 
in Abyssinia. For efficient service at Magdala he 
was created Baron Napier of Magdala and re- 
ceived an annuity of $10,000. He became com- 
mander-in-chief of the Indian military forces in 
1870, served as governor of Gibraltar from 1876- 
82, and later was field marshal. 

Napier, SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS PATRICK, soldier 
and author, brother of Sir Charles, born near 
Dublin, Ireland, Dec. 17, 1785; died in London, 
England, Feb. 12, 1860. Entering the British army 
in 1800, he served in Denmark and in Portugal 
(1809-11), where he was seriously wounded, He 
retired from the army in 1819 and began a career 
in literature, publishing “History of the Penin- 
sular War” (1828-40), “History of the Conquest 
of Scinde” (a defense of his brother’s annexation 
of the Sind, 1844-46), and “Life of Sir Charles 
Napier” (1857). 

Naples (nz'piz), the largest city of Italy, 
on the Bay of Naples, 161 m. s.E. of Rome. It 
occupiés a fine site and is famed as a center of 
industry and commerce. The site is 5 m. long 
and 3 m. wide. Although the variations of tem- 
perature are sudden, it has an excellent climate. 
It has over 300 churches, many of which are 
architectural triumphs. The Cathedral of St. Jan- 
uarius is a structure of great beauty. It contains 
the tombs of Pope Innocent IV and Charles of 
Anjou and is decorated with beautiful statues 
and paintings. The city has a well-organized and 
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liberally patronized public school system, a num- 
ber of museums, libraries, scientific institutions, 
and a noted university founded in 1224. 

Naples has manufactures of porcelain, cotton 
textiles, woolen and silk goods, chemicals, per- 
fumery, musical instruments, glass, soap, liquors, 
machinery, engines, vehicles, and ships. The ex- 
port and import trade is very large. It is greatly 
facilitated by the convenient harbor in the Bay 
of Naples, at which terminate several canals and 
international railroad lines. In the vicinity of 
Naples tourists find splendid gardens and vine- 
yards and many ancient ruins, among them re- 
mains of Roman temples, tombs, and palaces. 
Here are many relics from the ancient cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. It was founded many 
centuries before the Christian era by the Gre- 
cians. The early colonists came from the Grecian 
town of Cumae and the city was named Neapolis, 
meaning New City. This name was applied to 
distinguish it from Parthenope, an adjoining 
Grecian city. During World War II, Naples was 
taken by the Allied forces on Oct. 2, 1943. The 
city had been under German occupation since 
the fall of Fascism in Italy the previous July. 
During the months of occupation the city was 
thoroughly looted and the population suffered 
heavily from lack of food and other necessities. 
Population, over 850,000. 

Naples, say or, an inlet from the Mediter- 
ranean, on the western coast of Italy. It extends 
from Capo di Miseno, its northern limit, to Punta 
della Campanella, its southern limit, a distance 
of 35 m. Near its entrance are the islands of 
Capri, Procida, and Ischia, and just north of it 
is the celebrated Mt. Vesuvius (g.v.). The natu- 
ral scenery is remarkable for its beauty. Many 
destructive earthquakes have made its vicinity 


famous in history. On its northeastern shore is 
the city of Naples. 

Naples, кіхсром or, a former political organ- 
ization of importance in the history of Europe, 
which originated from the settlements made by 
Greeks at Parthenope and Neapolis. The first 
Greek settlements were founded in the vicinity 
of the Bay of Naples about the latter part of the 
8th century s.c. These colonies rose to power and 
eminence by reason of the industry and warlike 
qualities of their inhabitants. They existed for 
many centuries as municipal or federative gov- 
ernments. Rome conquered Neapolis, the last of 
the Grecian cities, in 290 8.c., and the laws and cus- 
toms were modified gradually in accord with 
those of their conquerors. Pyrrhus and Hannibal 
were unable to conquer it, but in 82 в.с, it fell 
under the government of the Sulla party, and 
during that period much damage was inflicted. 
In the time of the Roman Empire many wealthy 
people favored the region as a residence, largely 
on account of the fine climate, the fertile soil, 
and the literary center then existing at Neapolis. 
It was seized by Odoacer soon after the decline 
of the Western Empire. Belisarius took the city 
of Neapolis in 536. Totila sacked it six years 
later, but soon after it passed to the Lombards, 
who erected various independent duchies in the 
region tributary to it. я 

The Normans conquered the whole country in 
the 11th century and combined Naples and Sicily 
into a tributary kingdom. Soon the German 
Hohenstaufen dynasty secured control. Under 
the administration of the German rulers notable 
strides of intellectual and social advancement 
were made made, but in 1266 the Hohenstaufen 
Power was subdued by the popes, who made 
Charles of Anjou sovereign of Naples and united 
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with his kingdom the two Sicilies. Sicily be- 
came independent of Naples in 1282, but the 
dynasty established by Charles of Anjou gov- 
erned until 1443, when the Aragon rule suc- 
ceeded. In the reign of the princes of Aragon, 
France and Spain contended for supremacy, and 
in the early part of the 16th century Spanish 
influence predominated. It was governed more 
than roo years by Spanish viceroys. Masaniello 
led a well-organized revolt against Spanish su- 
premacy in 1647. In this movement he was 
assisted by the Duke of Guise, but after the cap- 
ture of the latter the country again became sub- 
ject to Spain. 

In 1707 Naples passed from Spanish sovereignty 
to Austria, but in 1735 it was made an inde- 
pendent monarchy with Don Carlos, the founder 
of the Bourbon dynasty, as sovereign. Ferdinand 
IV, son of Don Carlos, succeeded his father as 
king when that sovereign became King of Spain, 
in 1759, and in 1799 Naples was formed into a 
republic under the influence of republicans from 
France, but soon afterward the king was restored 
by royalists. A French army of invasion entered 
Naples in 1806, when it was conquered and 
Napoleon proclaimed his brother Joseph king. 
Two years later Joseph was removed to Spain 
and his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, ascended 
the throne of Naples. Murat was defeated in 
1815 by Ferdinand, who executed the king and 
proclaimed himself Ferdinand I. He died in 1825, 
being succeeded by Francis I, and, when that 
sovereign died, in 1830, his son became king as 
Ferdinand II. The latter died in 1859 and was 
succeeded by Francis II. In 1860 the revolution 
under the leadership of Garibaldi attained suc- 
cess in opposing the Bourbon government, and 
in 1861 both Naples and Sicily were incorporated 
into the kingdom of Italy. 

Napoleon | (na-po'lé-im), Emperor of the 
French, born at Ajaccio, on the island of Corsica, 
Aug. 15, 1769; died on the island of St. Helena, 
May 5, 1821. His father, Charles Bonaparte, was 
an advocate; his mother’s name was Letizia Ram- 
olino. He enrolled at the military school at 
Brienne as a pensioner of the king in 1779, where 
he remained a little more than five years. He 
then entered the military school of Paris, where 
he received a commission as lieutenant of artillery 
in 1785. He was located in a garrison at Valence 
when the French Revolution began, and soon 
made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer the 
Corsican cities for France. In 1793 he was made 
lieutenant colonel of artillery, and shortly after 
succeeded in capturing Toulon from the British, 
a successful strategic achievement that caused 
him to be made brigadier general of artillery in 
February, 1794. He was planning, in 1795, to 
engage for military service with the Sultan of 
Turkey, but in the early part of that year the 
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convention was thrown into great peril by the 
mutinous spirit of a large number of people at 
Paris, and Napoleon was finally selected as the 
most available man to command the national 
forces. A force of the National Guard number- 
ing 30,000 men undertook to reach the conven- 
tion at the Tuileries, but Napoleon provided for 
its defense with 5,000 troops. He placed his forces 
in line and sent a destructive volley of grapeshot 
to clear the streets, mowing down those engaged 
in the mutiny with great destruction, and not 
only disbanded the National Guard, but ended 
the insurrection by disarming the populace. 

Immediately he was given command of the 
army of the interior. On Mar. 9, 1796, he was 
married to Josephine Beauharnais, the widow of 
Gen. Beauharnais. Soon thereafter he assumed 
supreme command of the army of Italy, which 
he found in a wretched condition, but he proved 
equal to the task of organizing and providing 
an adequate force. Although the French forces 
numbered but 40,000 men, he was confronted 
by a force of 75,000 Austrians and Sardinians. 
On Apr. 11, 1796, he secured possession of the 
Apennines by defeating the Austrians at Monte- 
notte; this was followed by successful battles that 
concluded at Lodi on May 10, thereby bringing 
all of northern Italy into possession of the French. 
He immediately began to move upon Austria, and 
that country was compelled to make peace after 
its army was defeated at Bassano, Roveredo, 
Rivoli, and other points. These successes required 
the Pope to cede a portion of his dominion. They 
brought about peace treaties with Modena, Parma, 
and Naples, while the treaty with Austria, on Oct. 
17, 1797, gave Lombardy, The Netherlands, and 
the Ionian Islands to France, and Venetia was 
made a part of Austria. 

Napoleon returned. in December 1797, to 
France, where he was greeted as a hero and as 
the most celebrated military leader of the world. 
The Directory began to fear his power and de- 
cided to have him take charge of an expedition 
to Africa for the purpose of destroying the power 
of England in that region. Accordingly he em- 
barked in May 1798, with a well-organized army 
from Toulon, reduced Malta while en route, and 
on July 1 effected a landing at Alexandria, On 
July 4 he reduced that city, on the 24th of the 
same month he captured Cairo by winning the 
Battle of the Pyramids, and subsequently over- 
ran Egypt and much of Palestine. He was every- 
where victorious except at Acre, and his fleet 
was destroyed in the Bay of Aboukir by Nelson. 
It was now his ambition to overthrow the Turk- 
ish power, but he was attacked by a large force 
of Turks that landed at Aboukir on July 25. 
This attack was skillfully repelled and the Turks 
were almost annihilated. Soon after, intelligence 
reached him that the army of France was meet- 
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ing with disaster at home, which caused him to 
give the command of the army in Egypt to Gen. 
Kleber and he returned to France. 

The government of France had been unsuccess- 
ful in satisfying the people, and Napoleon was 
hailed as the right man to restore order and con- 
fidence. After securing the cooperation of Moreau 
and other military men of influence, he abolished 
the Directory on Nov. 9, 1799, and caused the 
adoption of a new constitution. This constitution 
provided for three consuls, of which Napoleon 
was the first consul; Cambacéres, the second; and 
Lebrun, the third. However, Napoleon was the 
real ruler of France, and he and Josephine oc- 
cupied the palace of the kings of France in the 
Tuileries. His government gave vigorous atten- 
tion to both military and civil affairs, and, after 
constructing canals and highways and reorganiz- 
ing the army, he decided to humble the pride of 
Austria. In 1800 he marched into Italy by way 
of the Great St. Bernard pass, shortly after de- 
feated the Austrians at Marengo, won the Battle 
of Hohenlinden through the skillful cooperation 
of Moreau, and by the Peace of Luneville ac- 
quired all of Italy. Subsequently treaties were 
made with Portugal, Spain, Bavaria, Naples, Tur- 
key, and Russia, and in 1802 Great Britain agreed 
to the Treaty of Amiens, His attention was next 
directed to the enlargement of civil institutions. 
Accordingly he reformed local government, estab- 
lished schools, revised the code of laws, founded 
the Bank of France, established universities, de- 
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fined the powers of the church, and gave encour- 
agement to the development of industrial arts and 
sciences. The senate in 1802 proclaimed him 
consul for life and in May 1804, he proclaimed 
himself emperor, being crowned with Josephine 
as empress in Paris, Dec. 2, 1804. The people 
gave a decided vote in favor of his action. Im- 
mediately he established titles of nobility, created 
military marshals, and instituted an imperial 
court. 

Napoleon was crowned King of Italy at Milan 
on May 26, 1805, and his stepson, Eugene Beau- 
harnais, became his viceroy. This course and his 
policy in annexing large territories to his domin- 
ion caused his power to be feared by the Euro- 
pean states, and soon an alliance was formed 
against him by Russia, Austria, Sweden, and 
England. Napoleon immediately invaded Ger- 
many, where he defeated a large Austrian army 
at Ulm, captured Vienna, and on Dec. 2, 1805, 
won the Battle of Austerlitz over the Austrians 
and Russians, These successes were followed by 
making his brother Joseph, King of Naples; his 
brother Louis, King of Holland; and the electors 
of Bavaria and Wiirttemburg, who had rallied 
to his assistance, kings of their respective coun- 
tries. A large army of Prussians and Russians had 
in the meantime gathered at Jena, which Na- 
poleon defeated, and, after capturing Berlin, he 
established the kingdom of Westphalia for his 
brother Jerome. In June 1807, Napoleon defeated 
the Russians at Friedland and shortly formed a 
compact with Emperor Alexander I, by which 
Russia was allowed to take Finland from Sweden 
and annex a portion of Prussian Poland, while 
the King of Prussia received as a possession one- 
half of his former dominions. ^ 

It was Napoleon's ambition to humble Eng- 
land, an object he hoped to accomplish by clos- 
ing the principal ports of Europe against that 
country, but the English army defeated his forces 
in Portugal. He sent an army against the allied 
Portuguese and English in 1807, which resulted 
in the royal family of Portugal settling in the 
then Portuguese colony of Brazil, and the fol- 
lowing year his brother Joseph was made King 
of Spain, while his brother-in-law, Murat, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Naples. The French were 
finally driven from Spain by the allied army of 
English and Spaniards, this being known as the 
Peninsular War and extending over a period of 
seven years. Austria declared war against Na- 
poleon in 1809, which caused him to enter Bavaria 
with a large army, but he met defeat at Aspern 
and Esslingen. However, on July 6 the final battle 
was fought at Wagram, in which the opposing 
forces were crushed completely, and as a result 
Emperor Francis was compelled to cede more of 
his territory. As Napoleon's accomplished wife, 
Josephine, had borne him no children, he divorced 
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her, and on Apr. 2, 1810, married Maria Louisa 
of Austria. From this union came a son in 1811, 
who is known as Napoleon II. 

Napoleon was at the height of his power in 
1810 and 1811, his dominion extending from 
Hamburg to the Mediterranean and from Vienna 
to the Atlantic, but his influence began to de- 
cline rapidly. He declared war against Russia in 
1812 because the Czar found it impossible to 
maintain a continental blockade, and with an 
army of 550,000 men entered upon his disastrous 
invasion of Russian territory. The Russians made 
a stand at Borodino, but were defeated, and by 
a skillful retreat avoided engagements. They not 
only fell back with great precision, but destroyed 
or carried away all available supplies. This course 
made it exceedingly difficult for Napoleon to 
gather support for his immense army, and when 
he reached Moscow the city had been reduced 
to ashes. The winter setting in made it impos- 
sible to continue further pursuit, neither could 
he subsist at Moscow, and the only thing that 
remained was an inglorious retreat. 

No sooner had Napoleon decided upon this 
course than extremely severe weather set in. The 
Russians took advantage of his dilemma by pur- 
suing him with companies of mounted Cossacks, 
who harassed his army and destroyed in great 
numbers the French soldiers, now fatigued and 
weakened by famine and disease. Not more than 
50,000 of his army lived to return, but he imme- 
diately ordered a conscription and raised an army 
of 350,000 men. However, the military spirit of 
Europe was at its height. In 1812 the notable de- 
fensive alliance was formed by Prussia, Spain, 
Russia, Great Britain, and Sweden, but the first 
decisive battle at Lützen, on May 2, 1813, ter- 
minated in a victory for Napoleon. All the powers 
of Europe were now upon him with a force of 
400,000 men, but he defeated them at Bautzen 
and Dresden. Napoleon's retreat to Leipzig be- 
came necessary, where he was defeated in the 
famous “Battle of Nations” on Oct. 16, 18, and 19. 
In the early part of 1814 he was ready with a 
new army and defeated Blücher in four succes- 
sive engagements, but the allied armies captured 
Paris on Mar. 30, 1814, and Napoleon proposed 
to abdicate in favor of his son. This proposition 
was not accepted, since the allies looked upon 
him as a disturber of the peace in Europe, and 
on April 11 he abdicated unconditionally at Fon- 
tainebleau. He retained the title of emperor, was 
given the sovereignty of the island of Elba, and 
Louis XVIII was restored to the throne of France. 

Napoleon was not to be so easily disposed of 
and, taking advantage of the unpopularity of the 
Bourbons in France, he escaped from Elba after 
10 months’ residence and landed, on Mar. 1, 1815, 
at Fréjus. There he was received with much re- 
joicing by the army and immediately began a 
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triumphant march upon Paris. Louis XVIII fled, 
while his place was taken by Napoleon, who 
began at once to raise a powerful army with 
which to confront the consolidated forces of 
Europe. The allied armies began an immediate 
march upon France, but Napoleon planned to 
defeat them one by one before they could unite. 
The German army under Bliicher was defeated 
at Ligny on June 16 and Wellington was attacked 
at Waterloo on the 18th, to which place he had 
retired. Napoleon was of the verge of success 
against the English army, but the Prussians under 
Bliicher made a sudden and decisive attack from 
the rear, and thus the great Battle of Waterloo 
was lost. The allied armies occupied Paris with- 
out opposition, and Napoleon abdicated in favor 
of his son on June 22. He found it impossible to 
escape from France, and accordingly surrendered 
to Capt. Maitland of a British man-of-war. Louis 
XVIII was immediately restored to the throne 
and Napoleon was confined on the island of St. 
Helena, where he remained a prisoner under the 
charge of Sir Hudson Lowe. He was bewildered 
the last few days of his life, his last words being 
"head of the army," from which it is taken that 
he thought himself still in command of his troops. 
He was buried on the island, but 20 years later 
the remains were removed to France, where they 
were placed in a magnificent tomb in the Hótel 
des Invalides on Dec. 15, 1840. Sce also French 
Revolution. 

Napoleon Il, only son of Napoleon 1 and 
Maria Louisa, born in Paris, France, Mar. 20, 
1811; died in Schónbrunn, Austria, July 22, 1832. 
The title of King of Rome was given him at birth. 
When his father abdicated, he and his mother 
retired to Vienna, where he was made an Aus- 
trian prince by the Emperor of Austria with the 
title of Duke of Reichstadt. He received a careful 
education, was made lieutenant colonel in 1831, 
and commanded a regiment in Vienna. The title 
of Napoleon II was not assumed by him, but this 
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he acquired when Napoleon III was recognized, 
in 1852, by the Europeon governments. 

Napoleon lll, CHARLES LOUIS NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE, Emperor of France, born in Paris, Apr. 20, 
1808; died at Chislehurst, England, Jan. 9, 1873. 
He was the nephew of Napoleon I, being the 
youngest son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Hol- 
land, who was a brother of the former. Hortense 
Beauharnais was his mother, under whose charge 
he was carefully trained in early childhood, but 
most of his early life was spent in Germany and 
Switzerland. In 1832 he became the technical heir 
to the imperial throne of France by the death 
of Napoleon II, and until 1836 his life was spent 
principally as a student and author. In the latter 
year he resolved to make an effort to obtain the 
throne of France by overthrowing Louis Philippe, 
and accordingly attempted to come into posses- 
sion of the garrison at Strasbourg. His ambition 
was not only a failure, but he was captured and 
sent to America. After remaining some time in 
Brazil and New York, he returned to Switzer- 
land, from which country the French govern- 
ment sought to have him expelled, but in 1840 
he made a second attempt to become the imperial 
ruler of France. This time he landed from Eng- 
land at Boulogne, where he was placed under 
arrest, and after a formal trial was sentenced to 
life imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. While 
there he engaged in literary work, and edited 
“The French Dictionary of Conversation.” On 
May 25, 1846, he disguised himself as a working- 
man and escaped to England, 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Napo- 
leon returned to France, where he became a 
member of the National Assembly, and when 
the republic was instituted he was made its presi- 
dent for four years, 5,434,226 votes being cast 
in his favor out of a total of 7,500,000. In the 
latter part of 1851 he declared Paris in a state 
of siege and issued a decree to dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly. He caused the arrest of many 
opponents to his designs, and anyone disposed to 
oppose him publicly on the streets was ordered 
shot down by the military forces. In December 
of the same year he issued a second decree, in 
which the presidential term was extended to 10 
years and universal suffrage was established. On 
the 2oth of the month an election was held in 
which a nearly unanimous vote was cast in favor 
of making him president for 10 years, and im- 
mediately he began to plan for a restoration of 
the empire. The National Guard was re-estab- 
lished in 1852 and a revised constitution was 
adopted. On Dec. 1, 1852, he was proclaimed 
emperor with the title of Napoleon III. He mar- 
tied a Spanish lady, Eugénie Marie de Montijo, 
Countess of Peba, on Jan. 29, 1853, who made 
his court one of much brilliance and fashion. His 
foreign policy at once became vigorous, and in 
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1854 he joined England in declaring war against 
Russia in the interest of Turkey. This conflict, 
known as the Crimean War, ended with Russian 
defeat in 1856. In 1859 Napoleon took up arms 
against Austria to free Italy, but, after winning 
victories at Magenta and Solferino, the Peace of 
Villafranca was concluded. By its terms Austria 
ceded Lombardy to Italy and France secured the 
provinces of Nice and Savoy. France joined with 
Spain and England in 1862 for the purpose of 
requiring Mexico to redress injuries, but the two 
allies soon withdrew and Napoleon conquered 
the country with his own forces and made Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, its emperor. When 
Napoleon withdrew his army, in 1867, Maxi- 
milian was made a prisoner and was executed. 

The successful war prosecuted by Prussia 
against Austria in 1866 excited the desire of the 
people for revenge and in order to hold popular 
support Napoleon finally declared war against 
Prussia in 1870. He assumed chief command of 
the French army on July 28, 1870, but on Sept. 2 
was compelled to surrender at Sedan and was 
taken as a prisoner of war to Germany. The 
French army was unsuccessful in every battle be- 
fore the remarkable enthusiasm of the imperial 
forces of the German Confederation, and the 
power of Napoleon ended with his capture. Em- 
press Eugénie fled to England two days after the 
surrender, while Napoleon was kept a prisoner 
of war at Wilhelmshóhe until peace was de- 
clared, when he joined the ex-empress at Chisle- 
hurst. His only child, the prince imperial of 
France, was born in Paris, Mar. 16, 1856, and on 
June 1, 1879, was slain in a battle against the 
Zulus in South Africa. He was educated in Bel- 
gium and England, and in 1879 joined the Eng- 
lish military forces in South Africa. 

Narbada (»er-büd'a). See Nerbudda. 

Narbonne (nár-bón'), a city in the depart- 
ment of Aude, France, 92 m. s.s. of Toulouse. It 
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is located about 6 m. from the Mediterranean 
and has railway connections with the principal 
cities of France. The streets in the older part are 
narrow and crooked, but the newer quarters are 
laid out well. The Church of St. Just, a Gothic 
structure, is an imposing building with towers 
194 ft. high. Other buildings include the theater, 
a museum, and several schools. The manufactures 
consist principally of leather, pottery, verdigris, 
and machinery. It has a large trade in salt, grain, 
and wine. Narbonne was founded by the Romans 
in 116 B.c., when it was known as Narbo. The 
Visigoths captured it in the 5th century, and later 
it passed to the Saracens. It has been a possession 
of France since 1467. Population, ca. 29,000. 

Narcissus (ndr-sis’sits), a beautiful youth 
mentioned in Greek mythology, described as the 
son of the river god Cephissus. It is related that 
Echo fell in love with him, but he failed to re- 
turn her affection, on account of which she was 
so grieved that she gradually pined away until 
she became a mere shadow of her former self, 
and at length nothing remained of her except 
her voice, which henceforth gave back with true 
fidelity every sound that was uttered in the hills 
and vales. For this, Narcissus was punished by 
Aphrodite, who caused him to fall in love with 
his own image, which he beheld while looking 
at a fountain, His unrequited love caused him to 
waste away. Subsequently the gods changed him 
into the flower that bears his name. 

Narcissus, a genus of popular flowering 
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plants, most of which are native to Europe, but 
many of them have been widely naturalized and 
greatly improved by cultivation. The plants are 
bulbous, the stems are rushlike, the flowers are 
bell-shaped, and the fruit is formed like capsules 
with globose seeds. Among the favorite species 
are those known as daffodils, jonquils, white 
narcissus, and polyanthus narcissus, these and 
others being cultivated extensively in gardens for 
ornamental purposes. The fragrance is admired. 
Perfumes made of the flowers are used in India 
for headache. Large quantities of narcissus are 
marketed in early spring by commercial florists. 

Narcoanalysis (nd’ko-an-dl’i-sis). See Psy- 
chiatry. 

Narcolepsy (nûr ko-Iép-sy). Sce Benzedrine. 

Narcotic (nàr-kót'ík), a substance that relieves 
pain and produces sleep, if administered in small 
doses, by diminishing nervous action. When 
given in moderate doses most narcotics have a 
stimulating effect, but in large quantities they 
produce stupor, coma, and convulsions, and in 
excessive doses cause death. The employment of 
these substances, if long continued, causes mar- 
cosis, an exaggerated effect or influence of the 
continuous use of narcotic substances. 

Narragansets (nàr-ra-gàn'sétz), an Indian 
tribe of the Algonquin family, formerly found in 
the regions of Rhode Island which extend along 
the west shore of Narragansett Bay. They were 
generally more peaceable than most of the In- 
dians of New England. In 1636 Roger Williams 
found a safe refuge among them, and exercised 
considerable influence in maintaining peaceable 
relations between them and the colonists. They 
ceded their land to the English in 1644, but in 
the latter part of the 17th century several diffi- 
culties arose, and at the time of King Philip's 
War they were suspected and attacked by the 
whites. In the hostilities that followed, the tribe 
was almost annihilated. 

Narragansett Bay (nar-ra-gan’sét), an inlet 
from the Atlantic Ocean, extending a distance of 
28 m. into Rhode Island. Its upper part is known 
as Providence Bay. The bay is from 3 to 12 m. 
wide, is well guarded by lighthouses, and con- 
tains a number of beautiful islands, among them 
Prudence, Rhode Island, and Conanicut. Among 
the rivers that flow into the bay are Pawtuxet, 
Providence, Taunton, and Pawtucket. 

Narses (ndr’sés), Roman soldier and states- 
man, born in Persian Armenia about 473 AD. 
died in Rome about 568. He was of obscure 
parentage, became a slave in childhood, and in 
538 secured the favor of Emperor Justinian, who 
appointed him keeper of the privy purse. Soon 
after he was given a military command in Italy, 
where he defeated the Goths in several encoun- 
ters. At Taginae he engaged the Ostrogoths in 
battle, in which his opponents were defeated and 


their king, Totila, was slain. Through his suc- 
cessful campaigning the entire Italian peninsula 
came into possession of the Romans, and he was 
made prefect of Italy with his seat of government 
at Ravenna. After the death of Justinian, he was 
charged with extortion and avarice, and was re- 
moved from office by Emperor Justin II in 567. 

Narváez (ndr-vi/ath), vÁNrILO ов, soldier, 
born in Valladolid, Spain, ca. 1470; lost in the 
Gulf of Mexico (?) in 1528. Coming to America 
са, 1498, he entered service with the conquistador, 
Diego Velásquez. After aiding in the conquest of 
Cuba (1511), he was sent to Mexico to arrest 
Cortez but was himself captured by Cortez and 
imprisoned for two years. In Spain after his re- 
lease, he obtained a grant to Florida territory, 
where he arrived in April 1528 and led an expe- 
dition inland, Harassed by Indians and disap- 
pointed in a search for treasure, the expedition 
made its way back to the.coast for a voyage to 
Mexico. Narváez probably perished en route. 

Narvik (nûr vik), a fortified ice-free port on 
Ofoten fjord in Nordland amt or county, North- 
western Norway. It is located 982 m. мл, of 
Stockholm. It dates as a town from the comple- 
tion (1903) of the Lapland Ry., most northerly 
in the world, which brings Swedish iron ore to 
Narvik, In April 1940, British and’German naval 
forces engaged in battle at Narvik in World War 
11. Anglo-French expeditionary forces landing at 
Narvik (1940) failed to gain a strong hold and 
were finally withdrawn, with the result that 
Germany controlled all of Norway and the flow 
of Swedish ore through Narvik. Population, ca. 
10,000, 

Narwhal (пдд), а mammal native to the 
northern seas. It is frequently called sea unicorn, 
or unicorn whale, because the male has a horn 
from 6 to 10 ft. long extending from the upper 
jaw. The horn is formed by an enlargement of 
one of the teeth of the upper jaw, usually the 
left tusk, though the right is sometimes devel. 
oped. It is twisted spirally and grooved, and is 
pointed straight forward. The tusk is formed of 
ivory like the tusk of an elephant, growing from 
à permanent pulp, It is sometimes found in the 
female. The narwhal attains а length of from 
15 to 20 ft. It is whitish in color with gray or 
darker spots, and has no dorsal fin. The female 
has no true teeth. The narwhal is found in large 
numbers in the vicinity of the Soth parallel x. lat, 
where it feeds principally on mollusca. It yields 
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an oil more valuable than that of the 
whale. Its skin is of use in the manufacture 0 
various articles. The ivory of the tusk is 
and white and takes a high polish. 1 

Nasby (nds’bi), реткоіком v. See Locke, 
David Ross. 

Naseby (ndz’bi), а village in Northampton- 
shire, England, 12 m. в. of Rugby. It is celebrated - 
for the Battle of Naseby, which was fought here 
on June r4, 1645, in the Civil War between 
Charles I and the Parliamentary army under _ 
Fairfax and Cromwell. The former had 7,500 
and the latter had 14,000 men. The Royalists 
were defeated with heavy losses. 

Nashua (näsk'ú-a), county seat of Hillsboro 
County, New Hampshire, on the Merrimack and 
Nashua rivers, about 40 m. x.w. of Boston, and on 
the Boston & Maine R.R. The noteworthy build- 
ings include a number of colonial houses, His- 
toric sites include those of Ingalls’ Blacksmith 
Shop, where Elias Howe perfected the Ec 
machine, and the Nashua Watch Factory, 
was the first to make watches by machinery, in 
1860. Manufactures include cotton and wool 
goods, paper, hardware, earthenware, machinety, 
and furniture, Nashua, settled in 1655, was in- 
corporated in 1853. Population, 1950, 34,069. 

Nashville (nash’vil), the capital city of Ten- 
nessee, seat of Davidson County, on the Cui 
land River, са, 140 m. N.w. of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
It is served by the Tennessee Central Ry. and the 
Louisville and Nashville R.R. There is a munic- 
ipal river terminal, and Berry Field, the municipal — 
airport, is 6.5 m. to the southeast. 

With an area of 23 sq. m., Nashville lies on. 
the bluff above the river at an altitude of c. 
575 ft. Its park system, comprising more than 
3,760 acres, includes Centennial Park, site of a 
reproduction of the Parthenon in Athens, Greece. 
The public buildings, including the state capitol, 
are grouped in Memorial Sq. The main shopping 
district is a six-block square fronting on the river. 
The Hermitage, 12 m. w. of the city, is the re- 
stored and preserved home of Pres. Andrew Jack- 
son. Belle Meade Mansion, to the southwest, was 
part of the first thoroughbred-horse farm in the 
U.S., started in 1835. 

Nashville is an important distribution center 
and has a highly diversified industrial e 
ment. Its principal manufactures аге сі 
glass products, shoes, food products, clothing, 
and heating and cooking equipment. Printing and 
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publishing are of major importance, The city 
is the center of the Nashville standard metro- 
politan statistical area (pop, 1960, 399,743), 
which includes all of Davidson County. The сиу 
had a value added by manufacture of $160,448- 
ооо in 1958. 

Called the "Athens of the South," Nashville 
is outstanding for it» educational facilities. Its 
more than 8o public and parochial elementary 
and secondary schools enroll са, 35,000 pupils 
annually, Among its ten institutions of hig 
learning are Vanderbilt Univ., George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers, Scarritt Coll. for Christian 
Workers, David Lipscomb Coll, a branch of the 
Univ. of Tennessee, Fisk Univ, Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State Univ., and Meharry 
Medical Coll, 

Nashville operates under the mayor and city 
council form of government, 

Founded in 1779 as Ft. Nashborough, the city 
was incorporated under its t name in 1284; 
it became the state capital in 1843. The city's 
decade of greatest growth was 1920-30, from 
118,342 to 151,866. In 1950 the population wat 
174,907; in 1960, 170,874. 

Nashville, sarris or, an engagement of the 
American Civil'War, fought at Nashville, Tenn. 
on Dec. 15-16, 1864. General George H. Thomas 
occupied Nashville with cs. $5000 Union 
troops, having been sent there to defend Tennes 
«e. General John B. Hood arrived on Dec. 2 
with a Confederate force (estimated by some 
historians a» high as 39000 but claimed by 
Hood to have been much les); he took a pos. 
tion on Montgomery Hill, but weather prevented 
military action for two weeks, On Dec. 15 a 
division under Gen. James B. Steadman attacked 
the Confederates on their right, while a corpi 
under Gen. Andrew J. Smith and 12000 cavalry 
under Gen. James Н. Wilson advanced against 
their left. Later, another corps, under Gen. John 
M. Schofield, was thrown into the battle. Hood 
was near defeat, but the Union attack had been 
delayed by fog, and darknes intervened, ena- 


bling Hood to reform his defenses about $ m. 
from Nashville, On the following day, à com- 
bined attack was made against the entire Con- 
federate line; both sides lost heavily, and the 


Union кеи withdrew temporarily, Another 
assault, by Wilson, Smith, and Schofield, won 
victory for the Union forces, Hood retreated, 
with Union forces in pursuit. Union lowes were 
between 2,000 and 4,000, and the Confederates 
lost about 4,500 men. 

(nis mirê), james, engineer and 
inventor, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 
19, 1808; died in London, England, May 7, 1890- 
The son of Alexander №. Naumyth. (1758-4840), 
painter, he studied at the Univ. of Edinburgh 
and in 1828 settled in London, where he worked 
as an engineer. In 1832 he moved to Man 
chester, where he established his own engineer- 
ing business, His most important invention, the 
steam hammer, was completed in 1839. It was 
not patented until 1842, after Naunyth. found 
that his design had been copied and a steam 
hammer constructed. Among his other inven- 
tions were a steam pile driver, various hydraulic 
devices, and a nut4haping machine, Nasmyth 
also was an astronomer and a writer, 

Nassau (04/4), capital of the Bahama Из», 
in the West Indies, on New Providence Island, 
19i m. se of Miami, Fla, It isa highly popular 
winter resort, particularly with American tour- 
ists, having fine beaches and а mild climate, 
Among notable features are several old forts, 
including Ft. Fincastle, on a height behind the 
town, and Ft. Charlotte, at the entrance to the 
harbor. The town was at one time a hed 
quarters for pirates, including Blackbeard 
(Edward Teach, died in 1718), Namau hare 
fine harbor and is a shipping and trading center 
for sponges, citrus fruits, and salt. The ste was 
settled. as Charles Towne in 1666; it was re 
named Nawau in 1695, and the city wa bid 
out in 1729. During the Revolutionary War, 
American forces captured (1776) and held 
Nassau briefly, and during the Civil War it was 
a supply depot for blockade runners of the Con. 
federmy. Population, 1955 (estimate for the 
urban belt), 4S. 

Most (mi), moma, сапсим, born in 
Landau, Germany, Sept 27, Ifo died in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, Dec. 7, 1902. He come to 
the US in 16, modied drawing, and at 1$ 
was employed on Prank Lee, Hlustr ated 
Newspaper. For a time be also did illustrations 
for Harper's Weebly. In 180 he was sent to 
England as special arti for the New York 
Illustrated News and then went to Italy, where 
he sketched Garibaldi's military actions for New 
York, Paris, and London newspapers In the 
following year he returned to the US tw 
draw war sketches for Harper's Weekly, on 
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which he became the leading staff artist (1862- 
86). During the Civil War and the subsequent 
Reconstruction period, Nast developed the art of 
political caricature and invented the symbols of 
the Democratic "donkey" and Republican "ele- 
phant." His greatest triumph was his use of car- 
toons to attack and expose the corrupt "Tweed 
Ring" in New York City. He also lectured 
widely and painted in oil; his "Head of Christ" 
is in the Metropolitan Museum. In 1902 Nast was 
made U.S. consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Nasturtium (nastár йт), a genus of aquat- 
ic herbs of the mustard family, known generally 
as the water cresses. The leaves in most specie? 
are pinnate, the flowers are yellow or white, and 
the seeds are borne in a marginless pod in which 
they are arranged in two irregular rows. A spe- 
cies known as the garden nasturtium, has a stem 
about 8 ft. long and is cultivated as a climbing 
annual. The name is applied also to a number of 
species of climbing plants of the geranium family, 
in which is included the Indian cress, Many spe- 
cies are cultivated for their handsome spurred flow- 
ers, which are of various colors, but usually crim- 
son, scarlet, orange, yellow, or spotted. The fruit 
and flower buds have a pungent aromatic favor 
and are pickled in vinegar, while the tender shoots 
are used as a salad. Some species grow from cut- 
tings, but several kinds are raised from the seed. 
Natal (n2-+al’), since 1910 a province of the 
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Union of South Africa, covering an area of 35,284 
sq. m. Natal is bounded by the Transvaal, Portu- 
guese East Africa, the Indian Ocean, Cape of 
Good Hope Province, Basutoland, and the Orange 
Free State. Its seacoast is quite regular, having 
few large indentations, except for the harbor of 
Durban, Extensive ranges of the Drakensberg 
Mts. form a sort of wall along the western fron- 
tier, but the coastal lands are quite fertile. The 
highlands reach about 9,000 ft., but several peaks 
surpass this, including Montagne aux Sources, 
which is 11,165 ft. above sea level. Drainage _ 
of the province is supplied by numerous rivers, 
among them the Umtamvuna, the Tugela, the 
Umlaze, and their tributaries. The agricultural 
products include tobacco, coffee, sugar cane, oats, 
cotton, corn, indigo, ginger, wheat, and tea. 
Valuable forests extend along the tablelands of 
the western part and yield excellent lumber. The 
mineral products include limestone, copper, coal, 
gold, marble, ironstone, and petroleum. 

As a whole, the subtropical climate is not only 
favorable to the production of fruit, vegetables, 
and cereals, but is agreeable and healthful. Among 
the domestic animals are cattle, horses, swine, and 
poultry. Many wild animals are still found in the 
newer portions, among them antelopes, hyenas, 
leopards, lions, ant-bears, jackals, porcupines, and 
many species of birds. The average temperature 
is about 65° and the rainfall is 34 in., but occa- 
sionally droughts occur. Locusts and the rinder- 
pest sometimes cause much damage. The export 
and import trade is chiefly with Great Britain. 
Several railway lines have been constructed and 
others are’ projected. Schools have been estab- 
lished by government grants. Missionary stations 
are maintained by a number of American and Eu- 
ropean societies. Considerable progress has been 
made in both education and industrial arts among 
the natives. | 

The legislative authority is vested in an admin- 
istrator. Natal sends 25 members to the Union 
Parliament. Durban is the largest city and has 
direct railroad connections with interior points 
and with Pietermaritzburg, seat of the provincial 
government. Other cities of note include Rich- 
mond, Graytown, Harding, and Newcastle. 

Vasco da Gama discovered the southeastern 
coast of Africa in 1497 and named the region 
Terra Natalis. The first settlements were made 
by the Dutch in 1720, but they proved a failure 
because of the hostilities of the natives. Many 
Boers left Cape Colony in 1836, after it became 
a British possession. They founded a permanent 
settlement at Port Natal, now called Durban, in 
1839, and established an independent republic 
with Port Natal as its seat of influence. Later the 
capital was transferred to Pietermaritzburg, 
where it still remains. The British considered the 
existence of the republic incompatible with their 
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interests. Hence, in 1843, they entered upon a 
campaign of conquest and the following year an- 
nexed it to Cape Colony, but in 1856 it was made 
a separate colony. Many conflicts took place be- 
tween the Boers and British at different times, 
but the colony was maintained throughout the 
period. The Boers of the Transvaal entered the 
colony in 1881 and defeated the British at Ma- 
juba Hill. In 1897, Natal annexed Zululand. The 
Boers were expelled from Natal in 1900. In 1910 
it was joined with Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, 
and Orange Free State to form the Union of South 
Africa. Population, ca. 2,000,000. 

Natchez (nach’éz), a port of entry, county 
seat of Adams County, Mississippi, on the Missis- 
sippi River, 100 m. s.w. of Jackson. It is on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the Orleans & 
Northwestern R.R.'s and has regular communica- 
tion by steamboats. The site consists of the river 
front, which has the principal business and ship- 
ping houses, and a bluff about 200 ft. above the 
river, where the most costly residences are lo- 
cated. It is noted as an extensive cotton and prod- 
uce market. Among the manufactures are cot- 
ton goods, clothing, ice, ironware, tobacco prod- 
ucts, and machinery. Among the chief buildings 
are the county courthouse, the Jewish synagogue, 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, the Fisk library, 
and the Jefferson Military School. The city was 
first settled by the French in 1716 and was in- 
corporated in 1803. It was the scene of a mas- 
sacre by the Indians in 1729. In 1862 it was 
captured for the Federals by Adm. Farragut. 
Population, 1940, 15,296; in 1950, 22,740. 

Nathan (лп), ceorce JEAN, editor, au- 
thor, and drama critic, born in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Feb. 14, 1882; died in New York, N.Y., April 8, 
1958. A newspaperman by profession, he worked 
as a drama critic or editor on many leading 
newspapers and magazines (1906-56). With H. L. 
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Mencken (4.v.) he edited the Smart Set (1914- 
23); they later founded and edited the American 
Mercury (1924-25). His sophisticated criticism 
and lucid prose earned him wide influence, and 
his articles and books found a large and faithful 
readership. His many books include "The Eter- 
nal Mystery" (1913), "The Critic and the Drama" 
(1922), "The Entertainment of a Nation" (1942). 
“The Theatre Book of the Year" (1943-51), and 
“The Theatre in the Fifties” (1953). 

Nathan, ковккт, author, born Jan. 2, 1894, in 
New York City. Educated at Harvard, he after- 
ward lectured for a year at the New York Univ. 
School of Journalism in 1924-25, but subse- 
quently devoted himself to writing. His first 
novel, “Peter Kindred,” was published in 1919, 
but he became famous in 1933 with “One More 
Spring.” He is also the author of “Portrait of 
Jennie” (1940), “Journal for Josephine” (1943), 
“The Train in the Meadow” (1953), "So Love Re- 
turns” (1958), "The Snowflake and the Starfish” 
(1959), and other novels, as well as plays and 
poetry (notably “Dunkirk: A Ballad,” 1942). 

Nathan’s writing is characterized by a gentle, 
ironic humor, which sometimes spills over into 
whimsy and sentimentality. 

Natick (ndtik), a town of Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, on the Charles River, 16 m. s.w. of 
Boston. It is on the Boston & Albany R.R. The 
noteworthy buildings include the Walnut Hill 
School, the Morse Inst., and the town hall. It 
has manufactures of shoes, soft drinks, pre- 
serves, paper boxes, baseballs, furniture, toys, 
and clothing. John Eliot (q.v.) secured a grant 
of the land now occupied by Natick in 1651, 
and until 1721 the community had a constitu- 
tion modeled after Exodus 18. The town was 
incorporated in 1781. Population, 1940, 13,851; 
in 1950, 19,838. УУ 

National Academy of Design (nd’shiin- 
al), THE, oldest organization in the U.S. with a 
membership composed exclusively of artists, lo- 
cated in New York City. It was established in 
1825, incorporated in 1828, to cultivate and ex- 
tend the fine arts. Its present membership, com- 
prising painters, sculptors, architects, workers in 
the graphic arts, and aquarellists, is divided into 
two groups: associates and academicians. When 
an artist is elected an associate of the academy, 
he presents the organization with a diploma por- 
trait; when an associate becomes an academician, 
he presents the academy with one of his own 
works of art. Through this qualification proce- 
dure the academy has accumulated an extremely 
valuable art collection which stands as a record 
of the progress and development of American art 
and architecture. Women as well as men are 
eligible for membership, which is limited to pro- 
fessional artists. 

The National Academy acts as trustee of the 
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Ranger and Abbey funds, both of which are 
used to finance scholarships, awards, and the pur- 
chase of works of art for donation to other public 
institutions. It also dispenses the Pulitzer Travel- 
ing Scholarship, and maintains a free school 
where painting, sculpture, drawing, and mural 
painting are taught. The academy galleries are 
used for exhibitions of contemporary art. 

National Academy of Sciences, a U.S. in- 
stitution established by an Act of Congress in 
1863 to investigate and report upon any subject 
of science or art when called upon by any gov- 
ernment department, The academy functions 
through its sponsorship of conferences, commit- 
tees, surveys, and scientific publications, and its 
administration of funds for research projects. Re- 
search expenses are carried by organizations re- 
questing the service, and administrative costs of 
the academy (as well as the academy's building 
in Washington, D.C.) are provided under a grant 
of the Carnegie Corp. Membership in the acad- 
emy is an honor limited to 450 U.S. citizens and 
50 foreign associates. 

The academy was founded to provide technical 
scientific advice during the Civil War and was 
expanded in 1916 with the formation of the Na- 
tional Research Council. See also National Science 
Foundation. 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, тне (abbreviated N.A.S.A.), an 
independent civilian agency created by the U.S. 
Congress in 1958 to conduct and coordinate U.S. 
nonmilitary research into "problems of flight 
within and outside the earth's atmosphere." It is 
headed by an administrator who is a member of, 
and reports to, a nine-member National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council, of which the President 
of the U.S. is chairman. The agency is charged 
with undertaking operational projects in space, 
including manned and unmanned space vehicles, 
satellites, and rockets. It also absorbed the func. 
tions of the 43-year-old National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (N.A.C.A.) and took over 
its personnel and facilities, 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (abbreviation 
NAACP), an interracial and interfaith organi- 
zation founded in New York, N.Y., in 1909 
with the aim of securing for Negro citizens their 
constitutional rights, The call to the founding 
conference was made by 6o outstanding clergy- 
men, educators, social workers, and philanthro- 
pists of both races and of three faiths, Among 
the specific goals defined by the conference were 
elimination of state-imposed racial segregation, 
re-enfranchisement of the Southern Negro; and 
establishment of the Negro's physical security 
against the terror of lynching (g.v.) and his 
right to equal educational opportunity, employ- 
ment and pay according to his highest skills, and 
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acquisition and occupation of any property within 
his means. The NAACP committed itself to 
work toward these goals through legal and polit- 
ical action, educational programs, and direct 
action, including the use of economic power, 
picketing, and other forms of demonstration. 

Currently the association has a membership 
of ca. 400,000 in ca. 1,500 local units in 49 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

When the NAACP was organized, segregation 
as a way of life was firmly entrenched in the 
South and was spreading to the North and West. 
Lynchings occurred at the rate of about two a 
week, with most of the victims Negroes, and the 
Negro’s rights had been nullified or sharply 
curtailed throughout the South. In the inter- 
vening years NAACP action was instrumental 
in making lynching virtually obsolete. The asso- 
ciation initiated and sponsored the school seg- 
regation cases leading to the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, that doomed the “sepa- 
rate but equal" doctrine in public education. This 
ruling was followed by similar decrees banning 
segregation in transportation, public recreational 
facilities, and other areas. See also Negroes; 
Segregation. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
an organization of manufacturing businesses €s- 
tablished (1895) to protect and advance the free- 
enterprise system and promote the interests of 
manufacturing. The organization’s membership 
includes ca. 20,000 establishments, which hire a 
majority of the nation’s workers and produce a 
predominance of its manufactured goods. The 
headquarters are in New York City, and regional 
offices operate in a number of other cities. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (abbreviated P.T.A.), an organization 
of more than 11,000,000 men and women in local 
parent-teacher associations throughout the U.S. 
Founded in 1897 as the National Congress of 
Mothers, the organization is dedicated to the care 
and protection of children and youth. The aim of 
the organization is to “unite the forces of home, 
school, and community for the education, wel- 
fare, and protection of children and youth.” Two 
of its outstanding projects are its school-lunch 
program and its campaign to encourage physical 
examinations for youngsters about to enter the 
first grade. The organization also has a strong 
interest in legislation affecting children and offers 
support to child-labor laws, juvenile-court regu- 
lation and Federal aid to schools. Among 1% 
publications are National Parent-Teacher, The 
P.T.A. Magazine, and the National Congress 
Bulletin. E 

National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, an in- 
terdenominational cooperative organization O 
churches established in 1950 by a merger of 12 
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interdenominational agencies. One of the nation’s 
largest religious organizations, the council pro- 
vides a united voice and program for its 33 
member churches (representing, in 1959, 38,400,- 
000 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox church 
members). The program of the council is car- 
ried on through four main divisions—Christian 
Education, Christian Life and Work, Home Mis- 
sions, and Foreign Missions—and its policies are 
executed by a regularly maintained staff at its 
New York City headquarters. The council is 
governed by a triennial general assembly of dele- 
gates from its member churches and by an execu- 
tive general board which holds meetings three 
times a year. 

National Debt. See Debt. 

National Education Association of the 
United States, ће national professional asso- 
ciation for teachers. It was organized in 1857 as 
the National Teachers’ Assn., and its underlying 
objectives are to promote schools and education 
in general and to improve the status and welfare 
of teachers and the quality of teaching. The asso- 
ciation is governed by an assembly of delegates 
chosen by state and local affiliates. It maintains a 
large staff at its headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., and carries on an active program of publi- 
cations, press and radio publicity, legislative ac- 
tion, and similar activities. It has also established 
30 independently functioning departments con- 
cerned with such specific aspects of education as 
audio-visual instruction, school administration, 
primary education, adult education, and similar 
problems. In r959 the association's membership 
was ca. 700,000. 

National Gallery of Art, a bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution, located in Washington, 
D.C. The marble building, classic in design, 
features a central rotunda, with 24 dark-green 
marble columns supporting a coffered dome 100 
ft. overhead, The entire second floor of the build- 
ing is devoted to exhibition galleries, although 
separate galleries for special collections are lo- 
cated in different parts of the building. The 
building, which cost $15,000,000, was the gift of 
the late Andrew W. Mellon. 

The National Gallery, which was opened in 
1941, now contains more than 16,000 works of 
art, including paintings, sculpture, prints, draw- 
ings, and examples of the decorative arts. This 
collection was begun by Andrew Mellon, who 
donated his private art collection, consisting of 
works of many of the greatest artists from the 
13th to the 19th centuries. Other valuable collec- 
tions have since been given to the gallery, which 
is now pre-eminent for its collection of Italian 
art and of prints and drawings of the masters. 
The National Gallery has also been given the 
Index of American Design, which consists of ap- 
Proximately 20,000 renderings of distinctive de- 


Courtesy National Gallery of Art 


THE ITALIAN GALLERY 

Frescoes by Bernardino Luini (1475-1533) depicting 
the legend of Procris and Caphalus adorn this section 
of the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C, 


sign in American arts and crafts, and the Richter 
Archive, which contains more than 60,000 photo- 
graphs and reproductions of paintings in art col- 
lections all over the world. Among the famous 
paintings now owned by the gallery are: Botti- 
celli’s “Adoration of the Magi,” Van Eyck’s “An- 
nunciation,” Raphael's “St. George and the 
Dragon,” Bellini’s “Feast of the Gods,” and 
Giorgione’s “Adoration of the Shepherds.” 

National Guard, a kind of militia organized 
in France in 1789, as a protection during the 
Revolution. It was made up largely of citizens of 
the middle class and the members were under 
control of the municipalities. Paris had 48,000 
members, who were placed under the command 
of Lafayette, and later he received control of the 
entire organization in Егапсе,' Napoleon defeated 
and disorganized the National Guard in 1795, 
but it was reorganized in 1814 and in 1830. In 
the Franco-Prussian War the National Guard 
played an important part and after the war, in 
1871, it served to repress the insurrection of the 
Commune. It was abolished when the republic 
of France was established. 

In the U.S, the National Guard is the 
oldest military organization of the nation. 
It is composed of individuals who devote part 
of their time to training as members of ac- 
tual military units. The tradition of the 
“citizen-soldier” is traced back to early co- 
lonial days when adult males were assigned 
to the militia (q.v.). The name National 
Guard was first applied to a state militia in 
1824, and by 1896 most states had adopted the 
title. 

The strength of the guard in 1957 ех- 
ceeded 500,000—the highest in its history. 
Guard units are located throughout the 48 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. The organizational struc- 
ture of these units parallels that of similar 
units in the active Army and active Air Force. 
Guard units have a dual status: (7) as a state 
force, of which the state governor concerned 
is the commander in chief, to be used in the 
protection of life and property and the 
preservation of order and public safety; and 
(2) as a trained and equipped ready reserve 
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force available for mobilization in the event of 
a national emergency and capable of participat- 
ing in combat operations, including the defense 
of the U.S. 

Peacetime training of the guard includes 
15 days of field training and 48 armory dril! 
and „instruction periods annually, as well as 
attendance, when appropriate, at various service 
schools. 

The National Güard Bureau, an agency of the 
Army and Air Force departments, administers 
the guard when not in active Federal service. 
The chief of the bureau is appointed by the 
President, for a period of four years. 

The guard has served in every major con- 
flict in which the U.S. has engaged, supplying 
over 380,000 men in World War I, over 300,000 
in World War II, and more than 183,000 in the 
Korean conflict. 

National Housing Agency, a Federal or- 
ganization, established in 1942 to regulate the 
nonfarm housing functions of the Federal gov 
ernment. [t was composed of a number of or- 
ganizations taken from the Federal Loan Agency. 
Its policies were formulated by an administra- 
tor and ‘were carried out by the three main 
units, the Federal Housing Admin., the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Admin., and the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. In addition to its supervisory 
functions, the agency served as claimant and 
administrator for allocation of building ma- 
terials during World War II. The agency was 
dissolved with the creation of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (q.v.) in 1947. 


National Hymn, a popular tune or hymn 
used by the people of a nation, expressing the 
sentiments of loyalty and patriotism. In some 
cases hymns of this kind are selected by common 
consent, becoming popular through general usage, 
but in other instances they are selected by the 
legislature and made national through an enact- 
ment or a royal decree. It may be said that most 
national hymns are the outgrowth of folklore, or 
the results of a national event, the details of which 
are written in verse and set to music. All the 
nations have popular hymns of this kind, of 
which the following are the most important: 

Argentine Republic—0O:d, mortales, el grito sa- 
grado (1810) (Mortals, hear the sacred call). Music 
by D. V. Lopez. 

Australia—T here is a land where summer skies 
(ca. 1870). Words by C. J. Carleton; music by Carl 
Linger. 

Austria—(1930-38) Sei gesegnet ohne Ende, Hei- 
materde (Be thou forever blessed, our native land). 
Words by O. Kernstork; music by Haydn. 

Belgium—La Brabanconne (1830). Words by 
Jenneval; music by F. Campenhout. 

Bolivia—Loor eterno a los bravos guerreros (Praise 
eternal to the brave warriors). : 

Brazil—Hymno -da proclamacao da Republica 
(1889) (Hymn of the Proclamation of the Repub- 
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Courtesy Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
Francis Scott Key's original manuscript 


lic). Words by Medeiros e Albuquerque; music by 
Leopoldo Miguez. 

Bulgaria—Shumi Maritsa (Bloody Maritza). 

Burma—Kayah Than (Sound the trumpet). 

Canada—O Canada, terre de nos aieux (О Can- 
ada! Our fathers’ land of old). ў 

Chile—Dulce Patria (Sweet Fatherland). Music 
by Carnicer. 

China—(until 1912) The World's Delight. 

Colombia—0O4A, gloria inmarcesible! (O, glory un- 
fading!). 

Costa Rica—De la Patria. Music by M. M. Gu- 
tierrez. 

Cuba—La Bayamesa (Song of the Guarachas). 

Czechoslovakia—Kde domov muj? (Where do 1 
dwell?). 

Denmark—Kong Kristian stod ved hoien Mast 
(King Christian stood beside the mast). Words by 
Ewald; music by Hartman. 7 

Dominican Republic—Quis gus ya nos valientes 
(With what fervor do. we brave men . . .). Music 
by José Reyes. 

Ecuador—Salve, o Patria (Hail, O My Country). 

Egypt—Salaam, Effendina (March of the Khedive)- 

Eire—A Soldier's Song (1916). E 5 

Estonia—My native land, so wondrous fair. 

Finland—Vart land (Our land). Words by J. L. 
Runeberg; music by F. Pacius. 

France—La Marseillaise. Words 
Rouget de Lisle. 

German Federal Republic (West Germany)— 
Deutschland, Deutschland über Alles (1841). Words 
by Hoffmann von Fallersleben; music by Haydn. 

Great Britain and Colonies—God Save the Queen 
(1740—45). Words and music by Henry Carev. 

Greece—From the fearful sword I know thee. 

Guatemala—Guatemala feliz (Guatemala, happ) 
land). 

Haiti—Pour le Pays (For the homeland). 


and music by 
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Honduras—Dios salve a Honduras (God save 
Honduras). Music by Laurcano Campos. 

Hungary—lIsten alld: meg a Magyart (Lord bless 
the Hungarian). Music by F. Erkel. 

Italy—Marcia Reale (1834) (Royal March), and 
Giovinezza (Fascist hymn, 1928). Music of the first 
by G. Gabetti. 

Japan—Ki mi ga (May our Lord forever reign). 

Latvia—Deevs, sveti Latviju (God bless our 
Fatherland). 

Liberia—In joy and gladness with our hearts 
united, 

Lithuania—Lietuva, tevyne musu (Lithuania, land 
of heroes). 

Mexico—Mejicanos, al grito de guerra (Mexicans, 
at the call of war). Music by J. Nuno. 

Montenegro—Ohamo, hamo! Zaopga oha (There, 
there, behind those mountains), 

Netherlands—Wien Neerlandsch bloed in de aders 
vloeit (Let him in whose veins flows the blood of 
The Netherlands) ұла Willem van Nassau. 

New Zealand—God defend New Zealand. Words 
by Thomas Bracken; music by John J. Woods. 

Nicaragua—Himmo nacional: salveati Nicaraguaen 
tu suedo (Glory to thee ever-more, Nicaragua). 

Norway—Ja vielsker det te Landet (Yes, we love 
this land of ours). Words by Bjornstjerne Bjornson; 
music by R. Nordraak. 

Panama—Alcanzamos por fin la victoria (We have 
at last attained victory), 

Paraguay—A los pueblos de America infausta (To 
the people of unhappy America). 

Persia—Salamati Shah. Music by A. Lemaire. 

Peru—Somos libres, seamoslo siempre (We are 
free, let us be so ever). 

Poland—Jeszcze Polska (Poland's glory). 

Portugal—Heroes do mar (O heroes of the sea). 

Rumania—Traeasca Regele (1862) (Long live the 
King). Words by V. Alexandri; music by E. A. 
Hübsch. { 

Russia—Hymn of the Soviet Union (1943). Words 
by Sergei Mikhalkov and E. L. Gistan; music by 
A. V. Alexandrov. 
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Salvador—Saludemos la patria orgullosos 
country we, her children, proudly hail). 

Spain—Himno de Riego (Riego's Hymn). Music 
by Herta. 

Sweden—Du gamla du friska du fjellhoga Nord 
(Thou ancient, free, and mountainous North). 

Switzerland—Rufst du, mein Vaterland (Thou 
call'st, my Fatherland!). 

Turkey—Kork ma seun mez bou cha fak. 

United States—The Star Spangled Banner (1814). 
Words by Francis Scott Key; music by Dr. Samuel 
Arnold. 

Uruguay—Himno Nacional de la Republica Orien- 
tal del Uruguay (Orientals, our country or perish). 

Venezucla—Gloria al bravo pueblo (1810-11) 
(Glory to the brave people). 
Mle eet: gwyr Harlech (Men of Har- 
есп). 

Yugoslavia—Boze pravde ti sto spase. 


(Our 


National Income, a term used in economics 
to designate total wealth which is produced, re- 
ceived, or consumed as the result of the produc- 
tive activities of the people of a country. For statis- 
tical purposes income received is used most gen- 
erally in determining national income. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between gross and net national 
income. The net national income is obtained by 
deducting from the total property and labor in- 
come (gross national income) the following: in 
the case of property income, income spent keep- 
ing property intact; in the case of labor income, 
various classifications of "expenses" incurred in 
the earning of one’s livelihood. 

Inasmuch as the national income will vary as 
the monetary unit changes in value, the level of 
prices must be taken into consideration in com- 
puting and reporting national income if com- 
parisons are made between different countries or 
between different periods of time. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME 
Figures in billions of dollars 
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National Industrial Recovery Act, gen- 
erally called NRA, or NIRA, an act passed by 
Congress and signed by President Roosevelt on 
June 16, 1933, “to encourage national industrial 
recovery, to foster fair competition, to provide 
for the construction of certain useful public 
works, and for other purposes.” The act, which 
would revolutionize the organization of Ameri- 
can industry, was described by President Roose- 
velt in the following language: "History," he 
said, "probably will record the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act as the most important and far- 
reaching legislation ever enacted by the American 
Congress. It represents a supreme effort to stabi- 
lize for all time the many factors which make 
for the prosperity of the nation and the preserva- 
tion of the American standard of living." 


Courtesy Wide World Photos 
PARADE TO PROMOTE INTEREST IN THE NRA 


A decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, May 27, 
1935, invalidated the NIRA. The unanimous de- 
cision declared that the act was unconstitutional 
and that Congress overstepped its powers in regu- 
lating by code any industry not engaged in inter- 
state business. Immediately following the deci- 
sion, prices were cut and wages dropped, and in 
many cases hours were increased. However, the 
National Labor Relations Act (4.0.) tended to 
remedy the situation after its enactment in July 
1935. See Industrial Codes; National Recovery 
Administration. 

Nationality (nzshün-il'i-5), a term desig- 
nating the group of persons who make up a na- 
tion and who are united by common customs, 
culture, tradition, history, language, and litera- 
ture. A nationality or a nation is frequently not 
equivalent to a political state; there are numer- 
ous examples of nations divided among different 
states and of states composed of different nations 
and national groups. Thus Great Britain is com- 
posed of citizens with English, Scottish, Welsh, 
and Irish backgrounds, and Switzerland has citi- 
zens whose native languages are French, German, 
and Italian. In political theory the so-called prin- 
ciple of nationalities says that a nation should be 
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identical with a state. After World War I a modi- 
fied form of this principle was applied in an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of national minority 
groups, especially those of the constituents of the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire. Nationality is 
one of the factors governing the immigration 
policies of the U.S. See Immigration. 

National Jewish Welfare Board, an or- 
ganization founded in New York City in 1917. 
The board serves as the national association of 
Jewish community centers, Young "Men's and 
Young Women's Hebrew Associations, and simi- 
lar organizations; it is also an agency authorized 
by the government to meet the religious and 
welfare needs of Jewish personnel in the U.S. 
armed forces. In 1959 the board was affiliated 
with and served by 353 community centers and 
39 national organizations, with,a total member- 
ship of over 610,000. 

National Labor Relations Act, known as 
the Wagner Act or the Wagner-Connery Act, a 
Federal act passed by Congress in 1935 "to di- 
minish the causes of labor disputes burdening or 
obstructing interstate and foreign commerce, to 
create a National Labor Relations Board, and for 
other purposes." It established the promotion 
of collective bargaining as national policy and 
strengthened the position of employees by grant- 
ing them certain rights, notably that of self- 
organization and of bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. It prohibited 
employers from interfering with these rights. 

The National Labor Relations Board was cre- 
ated to effectuate the purposes of the act. The 
board was given two main functions (1) to 
certify the collective-bargaining representative for 
any appropriate group of employees with the 
right to conduct elections to make this determi- 
nation; and (2) to issue orders to employers to 
cease and desist from unfair ‘labor practices, 
such as interfering with, or coercing, workers 
in the free exercise of their granted rights, re- 
fusing to bargain collectively, and discriminating 
against union members. 

In 1947 Congress enacted over President Tru- 
man’s veto the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Relations Act. Title I of this act, known as the 
National Labor Relations Act, 1947, included 
important amendments of the 1935 law. 

Employers were no longer obligated to deal 
with unions of supervisors and independent con- 
tractors. The closed shop was made illegal, but 
a union shop was permitted, when chosen by the 
majority of the employees in secret ballot, if em- 
ployees were required to join the union 30 days 
after beginning employment. [ 

Various practices of unions were made unfair 
labor practices. Unions could not: compel em- 
ployees to join, refuse to bargain collectively with 
the employer, engage in secondary boycotts oF 


EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS 111 
1. Bay-Red Lactaria (Lactaria rufa) poisonous 2. Beefsteak Mushroom (Fistulina he- 
patica) edible 3. Pale-Yellow Clavaria (Clavaria flava) edible 4. Granulated Boletus 
(Rostkovites granulatus) edible 5. Horse Mushroom (Agaricus arvensis) edible 6. 
Early Pholiota (Pholiota candicans) edible 7. Fly Amanita (Venenarius muscarius) 
poisonous 8. Unsafe Inocybe (Inocybe infida) poisonous [Approx. % original size] 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


The Planning Board has principal responsibil- 
ity for formulating policy recommendations for 
the council, It seeks to anticipate and identify 
problems relating to U.S. security and prepares 
necessary analyses and draft policy statements 
for the council’s consideration. 

National Service Life Insurance. See 
Veterans Administration. , 

National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party, German political party, also called Nazi 
party. Under Adolf Hitler (4-0.), it pursued 
extreme nationalistic, anti-Marxist, and anti- 
Semitic aims, took over the government in 
Germany (4.v.) in 1933, and soon established a 
dictatorship. Founded (1919) in Munich, im- 
mediately after the German defeat in World 
War I, it did not make headway at first, and, after 
the abortive uprising under Hitler and Luden- 
dorff (q.v.), at Munich in 1923, almost went out 
of existence. However, Hitler later reorganized the 
Party on semi-military lines, He gained the sup- 
port of the big landowners, bankers, and indus- 
trialists by playing on their hopes that he would 
crush the Socialists and Communists, At the 

same time, the party's allembracing and con- 
tradictory planks attracted many followers among 
the German people, who were suffering severely 
under the depression of the late 1920's and 
carly 1930's. The party “bible,” “Mein Kampf" 
(My Battle), by Adolf Hitler, became Ger- 
many's blue book for world domination. Out- 
standing party functionaries included Hess, 
Göring, Himmler, Goebbels, Frick, Rosenberg, 
Ley, Ribbentrop, and Streicher. The party was 
outlawed by the Allies after the German defeat 
in World War II. See also Nuremberg Trials; 
Swastika, 

National Urban league, rur, a profes- 
sional community service agency founded in New 
York, N.Y., in 1910 to work among Negro mi- 
grants in metropolitan centers, Its membership is 
interracial and interfaith. 

Like the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (4.v.), the league 
seeks the elimination of racial segregation and 
other forms of discrimination. It differs from 
the NAACP primarily in methods. The Urban 
League seeks to achieve its goals chiefly through 
education and negotiation. It compiles, studies, 
interprets, and disseminates facts about Negro 
life in the U.S., and uses this information in 
negotiations with employers, government agen- 
cies, trade union leaders, builders, and others in 
efforts to improve the Negro's position. Within 
the Negro community, the league advises citizens 
on the resources and services available to them 
and encourages self-help in meeting problems. In 
the national community, it works to publicize the 
problems facing the Negro in a changing world. 

The Urban League has affiliates in 64 cities in 
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30 states and the District of Columbia, Ман 
headquarters is in New York, N.Y wi 
gional offices in other cities, 

National War College, onc of three 
service schools of the U.S. The National ` 
Coll. was so named in July 1946, succeeding 
Army and Navy Staff Coll. established. ( 
23, 1943) by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The v 
time institution was intended to train c 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps officers for d 
on combined staffs, The postwar National W 
Coll. prepares ground, air, and naval officers, 
addition to civilian officers of the State and otl 
executive departments, for joint staff and co 
mand duties on the national and internatio 
level. The school offers à ten-month course, i 
which the first four months аге devoted to th 
study of international relations, including th 
formulation and implementation of U.S. (огей 
policy, and the remainder to scientific and 
nological subjects and grand strategy. Both 
ian and military instructors teach at the scho 
The annual enrollment totals some 115 studen 

The National War Coll. works with the Ind 
trial Coll. of the Armed Forces during some 
tions of the course. The Industrial Coll., however, 
is primarily concerned with the training of seni 
military officers and civilians for duty in the” 
planning divisions of the Dept. of Defense. Both 
schools are located at Ft. Lesley J. McNair in 
Washington, D.C. 

A е school, the Armed Forces Staff Coll, 
trains officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in the techniques required by combined military. 
operations. The officers are instructed in, for ex. 
ample, the duties of commanders of military ` 
theaters and major task forces. The Armed Forces 
Staff Coll is located in Norfolk, Va. E 

National War Labor Board. Scc Arbitra- | 
tion; Little Steel Formula, q 

National Youth Administration, a Fed- 
eral agency created within the Works Progress 
Administration (g.v.) by Executive Order of 
June 26, 1935, under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
Propriation Act of 1935, in order to provide work 
experience and training for unemployed youth 
and parttime employment for needy students. 
Young people in both schools and colleges all _ 
Over the country benefited from the program. _ 
Under the Reorganization Plan I of 1939, the 
NYA was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency, and in 1942 to the War Manpower Com- 
mission, where it functioned with the Bureau of 
Training of that agency. However, the NYA 

ceased to exist in 1944, and its functions under 
the War Manpower Agency were abolished in 
1948. 

Nativity (náziz/i-y), in astrology, the stellar 
Position under which a person is born, the basis 
of the horoscope (q.v.). 


Photo by Ned Frost, Cody, Wyo. 
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Nativity, тне, in the New Testament, the 
story of the birth of Christ. Since the inception 
of Christian art the Nativity has been one of the 
themes most often portrayed in painting and re- 
lief sculpture. , 

Natty Bumppo (ati bümp'ó), the white 
woodsman of James Fenimore Cooper's "Leather- 
stocking Tales" (1823-41). 

Natural Bridge (na¢’d-ral brij), a nature- 
made bridge, formed by erosion, found in nearly 
every mountainous state in the U.S. These natural 
bridges can be similar to man-made bridges, 
either of the arch, beam or cantilever type. The 
most famous in this country are those at Creek 
Canyon, Navajo Mts., Utah, and the limestone 
structure over Cedar Creek in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. Both exceed 200 ft. in height. 

Natural Gas (gas), a highly inflammable 
hydrocarbon product consisting chiefly of meth- 
ane (CH4), generally known as marsh gas. It 
is found entrapped in the crust of the earth at 
varying depths beneath impervious strata, such 
as limestone. In these natural pockets the gas, 
which is under great pressure, may occur alone 
or in connection with petroleum deposits. The 
gas varies in composition, but CH, is always 
the chief component, and other gases such as 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, ethane, ethylene, 
Propane, and even some helium may be also 
associated with it. Deposits are fairly widely dis- 
tributed. Natural gas has become an important 
fuel, a source of gasoline, and a source of chemi- 
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cals, and is thus of great industrial and economic 
significance. 

As a fuel, natural gas is cheap, convenient, and 
efficient’ Large deposits of gas, available at rela- 
tively high pressures, make it possible for indus- 
trial centers in the North and East to use natural 
gas from wells as far away as Texas. Gas has the 
great advantage of producing no smoke or ash on 
burning, and of being easy to handle. Over 
2,000,000 million (or two trillion) cubic feet of 
gas are used annually for fuel in the U.S.; large 
amounts are also used for production of liquid 
fuels and various chemicals. 

Natural gas has recently become an important 
source of gasoline and other liquid fuels such as 
Diesel fuel. Gasoline is obtainable from natural 
gas by a physical and a chemical method. In 
natural gas associated with petroleum (called 
“wet gas”), hydrocarbons of sufficient molecular 
weight to constitute gasoline are present in small 
amounts and may be easily liquefied by low tem- 
perature and high pressures. This “casing-head 
gasoline” may be used directly for fuel. However, 
the more important method of obtaining gasoline 
from gas involves the breaking down of the 
methane molecule into carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen by catalytic action in the presence of 
oxygen or steam. Proper subsequent catalytic 
treatments of the mixture produces hydrocarbons 
of practically the same octane rating as those 
produced by cracking petroleum. In addition, use- 
ful chemical by-products are produced in the 
process and may be purified and marketed. This 
process, known as the Fischer-Tropsch process, 
is being put into operation on a large industrial 
scale. As a result, the proved petroleum reserves 
of the U.S. will be practically doubled and the 
production of many chemicals will be greatly in- 
creased. It is expected that the daily production 
of gasoline by this method will amount to more 
than 12,000 barrels. Over 300,000 pounds of 
mixed chemicals in water solution will be formed 
as by-products. 

А variety of useful chemical products may be 
obtained from natural gas by the Fischer-Tropsch 
and other processes. The former yields an aqueous 
solution from which one may obtain acetaldehyde, 
acetone, ethyl, propyl, butyl, amyl, and heavier 
alcohols. Natural gas may be partially burned, 
giving carbon black, a substance used in enormous 
amounts in the tire industry. A synthetic 6 X 16 
tire requires 6 lbs. of carbon black, and a tire 
made from natural rubber requires about 3% Ib. 
Natural gas is also the cheapest source of hy- 
drogen, used in the preparation of ammonia and 
in the hydrogenation of fats and oils. Large 
amounts of "wood alcohol" (methyl alcohol) are 
obtainable from natural gas, and it has been re- 
ported that during World War 11 the Germans 
used natural gas for the preparation of acetylene. 
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The history of natural gas extends to antiquity. 
In America it was known to the Indians, who 
observed it issuing from the ground in various 
Spots, chiefly along the western side of the Ap- 
palachian Highlands. It was used for illuminating 
Purposes in Fredonia, N.Y., as early as 1821, 
and the effect was so striking that a German scien- 
tist hailed these beautiful, clear gas lights as the 
eighth wonder of the world. Gas associated with 
Pennsylvania petroleum was used for indus- 
trial purposes first in Pittsburgh, and its general 
use spread from this city to various industrial 
centers, 

In recent years the annual gross production 
of natural gas was approximately five trillion 
(5,000,000 million) cubic feet. Sixty-nine per cent 
of this was marketed to gas companies, oil- and 
gas-field operators, and carbon-black manufac- 
turers. Most of the remaining 31 per cent was 
used in "repressurizing" oil reservoirs. An oil 
“field” may extend over several thousand acres 
and be tapped by holes of 6 to 8 in. in diameter. 
Considerable pressure is required to force the oil 
up, and after the wells have flowed for a while, 
their flow wanes with decreasing gas pressure. 
The pressure is maintained by pumping gas back 
into the oil sand through “input” wells, This 
usually makes possible more efficient and com- 
plete recovery of oil from the reservoirs, 

The chief deposits of “dry gas” (not associ- 
ated with petroleum) are in Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
Considering the total production of natural gas 

both “wet” and “dry”), the first nine states are 
Texas, California, West Virginia, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. Many other states have relatively large 
Scattered supplies. In the U.S., the present proved 
reserves of natural as are estimated to be, at pres- 
ent rates of consumption, adequate for 20 years. 
Canadian deposits of natural gas are found in the 
Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and New 
Brunswick. 

Natural History (Ais'té-rj), the history of 
universal nature or of natural objects, treating 
specifically of their qualities, forces, origin, and 
the laws of existence. In general it embraces the 
branches of botany, chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, paleontology, and zoology. 

Natural History, american MUSEUM oF. See 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Naturalism (nat't-raliz’m), a trend in 
which the ultimate goal is reproduction of reality, 
be it in literature or the figurative arts, Through- 
out the ages, periods of naturalism have alter- 
nated with opposing tendencies, ie., idealism or 
romanticism. In painting, the naturalists in the 
narrower sense of the word include French paint- 
ers beginning with the generation of Corot and 
Courbet through the end of impressionism (4.v.). 
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The same is true of literature, the best-known 
naturalists being those of the later roth century, 
Such personalities as Tolstoy, Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Gorki, Zola, Bourget, etc., flourished throughout 
Europe. In the U.S, the movement began about 
30 years later, with Theodore Dreiser as pioneer, 

The term is also used in philosophy to denote 
all explanations of phenomena based upon na- 
tural laws. Empiricism, instrumentalism, and neo- 
realism, while differing from each other in detail, 
are all forms of naturalistic philosophy. 

Naturalization ( nàt-i-rali-z4 shin), the proc- 
ess by which an alien or foreigner may become 
a citizen in the country where he wishes to re- 
side. The process involves renouncing allegiance 
to one country and assuming the duties of citi- 
zenship in another. This right was recognized 
by the U.S. from the beginning of its history, 
and naturalization confers upon the alien all rights 
of citizenship except eligibility to.the Presidency. 
Before the adoption of the Constitution the sev- 
eral states had the exclusive control of naturaliza- 
tion, and accordingly the period of residence re- 
quired for attaining full citizenship and other 
rights varied widely. At present the entire matter 
is regulated by national law. 

Generally, an individual cannot be naturalized 
in the U.S. unless he has been lawfully admitted 
to the U.S. for permanent residence. An applicant 
for naturalization is no longer required to file a 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen; 
however, if an alien so desires, he may file a dec- 
laration of intention. An alien who is at least 18 
years of age may make an application to file a 
petition for naturalization. Generally, he must 
have been a lawful permanent resident of the 
U.S. continuously for at least five years, If the ap- 
plicant is the spouse of a U.S. citizen, the required 
Period of residence in most instances is three 
years. There are special provisions for certain 
veterans of the armed forces. $ 

Every person who files a petition for naturali- 
zation must sign the petition in his own hand- 
writing, if physically able to write; demonstrate 
an understanding of the English language, in- 
cluding an ability to read, write, and speak words 
in ordinary usage in the English language (per- 
sons physically unable to do so, and persons who 
on Dec. 24, 1952, were over 50 years of age and 
had been living in the U.S. for periods totaling 
at least 20 years are excepted from this require: 
ment); must have been a person of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the U.S. for 5 years prior to the 
filing of the petition or for whatever period of 
residence is required in his case; and must dem- 
onstrate a knowledge and understanding of the 
fundamentals of the history, and the principles 
and form of government of the U.S. The peti- 
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tioner is also required to have two witnesses (ad- 
ditional witnesses may be required in certain 
instances) who are citizens and persons of good 
moral character. The witnesses must have per- 
sonal knowledge of the applicant’s character, 
residence, Joyalty, and other qualifications. 

The naturalization of any person is prohibited 
if, within 10 years, that person has been in the 
subversive category, including Communists and 
others who favor a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, and those who oppose all government. 
Membership in, or affiliation with, a proscribed 
organization, which was involuntary, or when 
the petitioner was under 16 years of age, or by 
operation of law, or necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining employment, food rations, or other 
essentials of living, may operate to remove the 
bar to the alien’s naturalization. Any aliens who 
requested and were granted release from service 
in, and those who deserted from, the armed 
forces of the U.S. also are barred from naturali- 
zation in certain instances. The bar to the natural- 
ization of members of certain races has been re- 
moved and persons of any race may now become 
citizens, 

Only the following courts in the U.S. have the 
power to naturalize aliens: District Courts of the 
U.S. or any which may be established by Con- 
gress in any state; the District Courts of the U.S. 
for the District of Columbia, and for Puerto Rico; 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands of the 
U.S.; and the District Court of Guam. In addi- 
tion to the courts above, all the existing courts 
of record in any state or territory, or which may 
be created, having a seal, a clerk, and jurisdiction 
in actions at law or equity, or law and equity, in 
which the amount in controversy is unlimited. 
The jurisdiction of those courts with respect to 
naturalization extends only to persons residing 
within the respective jurisdiction of the courts, 
except where the law specifically provides other- 
wise. An adopted alien child or a legitimate alien 
child under the age of 18 years may be natural- 
ized on the petition of one or both citizen parents 
in certain instances. Under certain conditions, 
alien children acquire citizenship automatically 
upon the naturalization of an alien parent or 
parents if such naturalization occurs while the 
child is under 16 years of age and the child 
has been admitted to the U.S. for permanent 
residence. 

Natural Resources (ré-sér’séz), materials 
supplied by nature, such as mineral deposits and 
water power. See Conservation. 

Natural Rights, the doctrine which affirms 
that man is born with certain inalienable rights 
which cannot be infringed upon. Formulated 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, it was not un- 
til the rise of modern industrial society that the 
doctrine was fully articulated and evolved by a 
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growing middle class which destroyed the last 
vestiges of feudalism. 

Essentially, the doctrine of natural rights 
sought the liberty of the individual from gov- 
ernment oppression. Back of this idea was the 
assumption that the individual was by nature 
sufficiently rational to govern himself. In order 
to fulfill this ideal of self-government, man had 
to secure such rights as equality before the law, 
and freedom of worship, of speech, of press, and 
of public assembly. John Locke (q.v.) added to 
this list of natural rights the right of private 
ownership of property. Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(qg.v.), the chief propagandist of the doctrine, 
contributed the concept of the social contract. 

Possessing both a rational justification and an 
intensely emotional appeal, the doctrine elicited 
explosive social changes during the French and 
American revolutions in the 18th century. The 
major codifications of the doctrine are the English 
Bill of Rights (1689), passed by Parliament to 
prevent recurring royal absolutism; the bills of 
rights incorporated in American state constitu- 
tions; the French “Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen” (1789); and the first ten 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution, known as 
the Bill of Rights of 1791 (see United States: 
CONSTITUTION OF). 

Natural Sciences (si’éns-éz), those branches 
of knowledge which deal with both organic and 
inorganic natural objects, including their com- 
position and behavior. See Biology; Chemistry; 
Geology; Mineralogy; Physics, 

Natural Selection (s¢-/ék’shiin), a term ap- 
plied by Darwin defining the automatic selection 
of organisms for superior viability and fertility 
under natural conditions, resulting from the 
tendency of all organisms to increase in number 
by reproduction, and the limitation of this in- 
crease by environmental factors. See Evolution. 

Artificial selection is a term applied in opposi- 
tion to natural selection, and has reference to the 
domestication and breeding of such animals as 
horses, swine, cattle, sheep, dogs, and many 
others, 

Natural Theology (¢h¢-dl'é-j¢). See The- 
ology. 

Nature Worship (ndtchar wár'ship), the 
worship of the personified powers of nature, form- 
ing a crude religion. It is based upon the belief 
that the objects of nature possess certain good or 
evil powers. In some cases the object itself is wor- 
shipped as a divinity; in others it is merely consid- 
ered the abode of a divinity. Water has long been 
worshipped as divine; for instance, the American 
Indians looked upon Niagara as a great spirit. The 
Aztecs regarded the east wind as a deity, while 
the Hindus consider the Ganges a sacred river. 
See Myth; Pantheism; Polytheism; Tabu; Totem. 

Nau (20), jacques JEAN рлуш, also known 
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the two stations. This line is a spherical hyper- 
bola. As the pair of stations emitting the pulses 
can be identified, the navigator can make use 
of his Loran receiver to obtain what is com- 
monly called “a line of position.” He then can 
tune in on another pair of stations that will 
give him a line of position that crosses the 
line of position obtained from the first pair of 
stations, and where the two lines of position 
cross is his position, or, in terms of the navi- 
gator, a “fix.” The effective range of transmit- 
ting stations is 700 m. in the daytime and 1,400 
m. at night. Therefore, a relatively few stations 
are required to cover the principal navigable 
waters of the globe. The indications are com- 
parable in accuracy to those obtained by astro- 
nomical navigation and are continuously avail- 
able, regardless of overcast or other conditions 
that make astronomical fixes impossible. 

The addition of these two instruments to the 
navigating equipment of a ship will almost com- 
pletely remove the added dangers to ship oper- 
ation caused by fog, darkness, or other condi- 
tions that impair visibility. 

There are also numerous government services 
engaged in research work, such as in ocean- 
ography, and in the publication of surveys, in- 
cluding those of the Hydrographic Office of the 
U.S. Navy Dept. Further surveys and compilation 
of information invaluable for safe navigation are 
Prepared by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
within the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Navigation 
aids, such as lights, lighthouses, lightships, radio 
beacons, radio direction-finder stations, buoys, 
and unlighted beacons, are maintained by the 
Coast Guard. 

Navigation laws were first authorized in the 
U.S. under the Constitution, the earliest being 
passed in 1789. By the terms of the act of 1789 
à tonnage tax of six cents per ton was levied 
on all American vessels, and one of 50 cents 
Per ton on those owned in foreign countries 
and entering American ports. An act requiring 
American registration. was passed in 1792, and 
the following year the coasting trade was closed 
to foreign vessels. That legislation highly favor- 
able to American commerce should follow the 
American war of independence was to be ex- 
pected. It was designed to secure a monopoly of 
the foreign trade for the U.S., giving American 
shippers the advantage in carrying foreign prod- 
ucts. In 1816 the navigation laws of the U.S. 
were modeled largely after those of Great Britain 
and consuls began to receive their fees from the 
government. 

Navigation Acts, the name given to a series 
of laws enacted by the Parliament of England, 
designed to aid and Protect commerce and ex- 
tend the colonial interests of the nation. The 
first of these acts was passed in 1645 and, as 
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subsequently amended, they provided that all 
importations into England were to be made 
with ships built within the country or its colo- 
nies and which were manned by English citi- 
zens. In 1663 an act was passed which required 
that all exports from the American colonies be 
sent to England and imposed prohibitive duties 
upon imports into the colonies, except upon 
those obtained from British ports. Later, duties 
were imposed upon goods imported by one 
colony from another, provided the imports could 
be obtained in England. Parliament directed 
legislation against the development of manufac- 
turing enterprises in the colonies as early as 
1719, thinking thereby to develop industries at 
home. Many commodities were not permitted 
to be exchanged among the colonies, but these 
acts subsequently gave rise to? the practice of 
smuggling, which assumed large proportions be- 
fore the American Revolution. In 1798 a new 
policy of navigation came into practice between 
France and America, which declared in favor 
of equality and reciprocity in trade. In 1:789, 
after the adoption of the Constitution in the U.S., 
import taxes and tonnage duties were enacted 
which gave the U.S. a practical monopoly in 
America. This tended to modify the navigation 
system of England, where the prohibitive navi- 
gation laws were finally repealed in 1824. See 
also Tariff. 

Naville (nd-vél’), HENRI Epovarn, Egyptolo- 
gist, born at Geneva, Switzerland, June 14, 1844; 
died Oct. 17, 1926. He studied at Geneva and 
at King’s Coll., London, and subsequently was 
graduated from the Univ. of Bonn, Germany. 
In 1867 he was graduated from the Univ. of 
Paris and later took courses in Egyptology at 
Berlin. In 1869 he went to Egypt to make ex- 
plorations of ancient ruins, and the following year 
published several extensive reports of his discov- 
eries. The London Congress of Orientalists com- 
missioned him, in 1874, to edit the Egyptian 
"Book of the Dead," which he published, after 
making a research for ro years, under the title 
"Egyptian Books of the Dead, Covering the 
18th, 19th, and 20th Dynasties.” He was made 
professor of Egyptology in the Univ. of Geneva, 
where he did much useful work and at intervals 
made trips to Egypt to conduct investigations. 
Among his works are “Goshen and the Shrine 
of Saft el Henneh,” “Store City of Pithom and 
the Route of the Exodus,” and “Festival Hall 
of Osorkou II.” 

Navy (na'vé), the entire marine military force 
of a country under the control of the govern- 
ment, embracing vessels, men in the service, 
stores, yards, and all appliances. The term is 
sometimes applied to the entire shipping of a 
country engaged in trade and commerce, but is 
commonly applied only to marine armed forces. 
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Ancient. In ancient times the navies consisted 
mostly of beaked vessels, which were driven with 
much force against each other, in a manner simi- 
lar to that used by the later rams, although the 
propelling force consisted exclusively of oars. An 
ancient navy was usually made up of a large 
number of boats, each containing from one to 
three tiers of oars, operated by rowers, and sails 
for use in long voyages. In the 7th century в.с. 
efficient navies were supported by the Cartha- 
ginians, Persians, Phoenicians, and Greeks, The 
first naval engagement recorded in history oc- 
curred in 664 в.с. between the Corinthians and 
their settlements established in Corcyra. A nota- 
ble naval engagement occurred in 480 B.c. at 
Salamis, when Themistocles with a Grecian fleet 
defeated the Persians under Xerxes by taking 


advantage of his position in the narrow straits. 

When the fleet of Athens was destroyed in the 
expedition of 414 в.с. against Syracuse, Carthage 
became the most powerful naval force, but Rome 
established itself as the greatest naval power 
with the rise of its empire. The Romans partly 
discarded beaked vessels and constructed those 
fitted to carry a large force of armed men, who 
were trained to fight with arrows and javelins, 
after running the vessels alongside those of the 
enemy. Swift-sailing galleys were introduced by 
the Moors and peoples from Northern Europe, 
the Norsemen being particularly capable in the 
construction of vessels calculated to serve in 
plundering the coasts of civilized nations. Soon 
afterward whole fleets were constructed for this 
purpose by Genoa, Venice, Aragon, France, and 
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NAVAL SHIPS 

At the top is a naval squadron of the late 19th cen- 
tury; second from the top is the U.S.S. Delaware, the 
first American dreadnaught-type battleship (1910); at 
center is the U.S.S. Wisconsin, a battleship built in 
1944; the ship second from bottom is the guided- 
missile cruiser 0.5.5. Boston, firing a Terrier missile 
during a training exercise; and at bottom is the U.S.S. 
George Washington, a nuclear-powered submarine 
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Denmark. Venice became the great naval power 
of the Mediterranean, and laid waste the fleets of 
Genoa and Turkey, but the development of Mo- 
hammedanism gave impetus to the naval devel- 
opment of Turkey and by the 16th century that 
nation was mistress of the Mediterranean, To 
counteract Moslem power, an alliance of Christian 
nations followed and the Turks were defeated 
in 1571 at the famous Battle of Lepanto. In the 
early part of the 16th century Spain was the 
principal power upon the seas, its prosperity 
being due chiefly to the establishment of vast 
colonies in America. Holland was the most 
powerful rival of Spain, though both France and 
England gained eminence as naval powers. 

MopznN. The history of modern navies begins 
with the destruction of the Spanish Armada in 
1588 by the English, but the Dutch for nearly 
a century after that were recognized as the most 
important naval power in the world. In the 
reign of Charles II (1660-85), a long struggle 
for mastery between the English and Dutch finally 
gave the former precedence. Throughout thé 18th 
century the naval forces of England and France 
were practically equal, though the former were 
threatened seriously in the reign of Louis XVI. 
Russia began to develop eminence as a naval 
power at that time and the fleets of Holland 
and Spain likewise were reorganized and 
strengthened, With the fall of Napoleon in 1815, 
Great Britain became the most important naval 
power in the world. 

The legislative birth of the U.S. Navy took 
place under the leadership of John Adams on 
Oct. 13, 1775, when Congress resolved that two 
vessels be fitted out for intercepting ships loaded 
with “warlike stores and other supplies for our 
enemies.” As the need for stronger naval forces 
became more apparent, Congress decided upon 
a program of naval construction and in Decem- 
ber 1775 provision was made for 13 frigates. 

Although most of the English ships which were 
in American waters during the Revolutionary 
War had been either destroyed or captured, 
the disparity between the sea forces of the two 
countries was still marked in the War of 1812. 
The British fleet numbered well over 600 sea- 
going fighting units, including nearly 124 ships 
of the line, each carrying бо or more guns an 
outclassing any single ship in the American Navy. 
Aside from the privateers, the U.S. had only 16 
ships in all—three 44-gun frigates, three 38-gun 
frigates, three sloops-of-war mounting 32, 28, 
and 18 guns respectively, and seven smaller ves- 
sels ranging down to 12 guns each. 

By the time of the Mexican War (1846-47), 
the U.S. naval personnel numbered 12,000 Ot- 
cers and men. This number was increased to 
60,000 during the Civil War, which saw the 
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Navy grow from 133,000 to 500,000 tons. Interest 
in the Navy slackened during the next few years, 
but with the important naval victories in the 
Spanish-American War (1898) and the acquisi- 
tion of island territories, a naval building pro- 
gram was authorized by Congress. This program, 
which lasted through World War I, provided 
for the building of increasingly powerful bat- 
tleships as well as the first U.S. submarines. 

World War I saw a tremendous increase in 
U.S. naval strength, manpower rising from 75,000 
(including Marines) to 600,000. The Navy played 
a prominent role in this war, escorting convoys 
overseas and transporting troops. 

Following the war, however, the general dis- 
armament movement brought about a reduction 
in most of the navies of the world (see Naval 
Disarmament). From 1923 to 1932, the U.S. Navy 
reached a comparative ebb in strength, U.S. 
capital ship tonnage having been set at 525,000. 
More than 1,000,000 tons of combatant ships 
were sunk, scrapped, or otherwise rendered mili- 
tarily useless. About 1933, however, the country 
initiated a program of shipbuilding activity. 
Three years later, further appropriations for naval 
construction were voted by Congress. 

A year after the outbreak of World War II 
in Europe (1939), the country embarked on a 
major defense program, and Congress authorized 
an increase in the size of the Navy to "two- 
ocean" proportions. The acceleration of this pro- 
gram following the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor resulted in the U.S. amassing the great- 
est naval strength in the history of the world. 
When the new building program was launched 
in 1940, the Navy had approximately 1,099 ves- 
sels. Despite the losses in the war (2,022 ships 
up to June 1945), by July 1945, the U. S. Navy 
numbered 50,759 ships of all types, of which 
1,171 were major combatant ships—23 battle- 
ships, 20 aircraft carriers, 8 small aircraft car- 
riers, 70 escort aircraft carriers, 2 large cruisers, 
22 heavy cruisers, 48 light cruisers, 373 destroy- 
ers, 365 destroyer escorts, and 240 submarines. 
Personnel increased in the same period from 
160,997 to 3,389,000. An important development 
in naval fighting strength was the expansion of 
naval aviation. This force, which grew from 
1,741 planes in 1940 to more than 40,000 by 1945, 
takes credit for more than half of the enemy sub- 
marines sunk by the Navy during the war and, in 
the Pacific theater alone, destroyed 15,401 enemy 
aircraft. Total naval aircraft in 1950 numbered 
14,015, which included 7,450 combat type, 1,374 
transport and utility, and 5,191 training and 
other aircraft (recent figures not available). 
Cruisers and destroyers equipped to launch guided 
missiles, nuclear-powered submarines, and super- 
sonic aircraft are the latest additions to the Navy's 
arsenal. 


Courtesy Wide World Photos 


RECENT ADDITION TO THE U.S. NAVY 
The U.S.S, Enterprise, а nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier, is shown as she cruised during maneuvers in 
1962 
to the Navy's arsenal. Fleet numbers have been 
adjusted to: suit world conditions. 

The accompanying table shows the comparative 
strength in personnel of the U.S. Navy in repre- 
sentative years: 


Year Officers! Men! 
2,079 31,685 
3,593 53,479 
10,115 85,365 
13,604 147,393 
War П peak)} 331,379 | 3049,438 
: 73/703 603,405 
69,559 548,425 
69,981 7,108 


1 Beginning with 1945, includes female personnel. 


See also Air Warfare; Coast Guard; Marines; 
Naval Academy; World War Il. 

Navy, DEPARTMENT or THE. See United States: 
DEPARTMENTS OF. 

Nazarenes (náz--rénz'), a term applied by 
the Jews to the inhabitants of Nazareth, after- 
ward used to designate the early Christians in 
Judea. Christ Himself was often called simply 
“The Nazarene.” Later the name was applied 
to a sect that formed an organization near the 
close of the Ist century, whose adherents re- 
sided principally in Egypt. This peculiar sect, 
also called Ebionites, held doubts as to the divin- 
ity of Christ and adhered closely to the Mosaic 
law. 

Nazareth (naz’d-réth), a town in Palestine, 
64 m. N. of Jerusalem, in the region comprising 
ancient Galilee. It is first mentioned in Matthew 
2:23. In the Gospel of Luke it is referred to as 
the home of Joseph and Mary, and it was there 
that the angel announced the birth of the 
Messiah to Mary; it is also the place where Jesus 
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taught in the synagogue. It is celebrated princi- 
pally as the scene of the Annunciation and for 
being the home of Christ during his early life. 
The Christians first made pilgrimages to it in 
the 6th century, but at present it contains a Roman 
Catholic convent founded by the Franciscan 
monks and a Greek Catholic church, the latter 
being on the scene of the Annunciation. Visitors 
are shown the place where Joseph’s workshop 
stood, the table from which the last supper was 
eaten by the apostles, and the site of the syna- 
gogues out of which our Lord was put by his 
townsmen. All these sites, of course, are merely 
conjectural. The population of Nazareth at pres- 
ent is ca, 11,500, mostly Christians. 

Nazarites (ndz’a-rits), a class of Hebrews, 
who were bound by oath to abstain from the 
use of wine and every other strong drink and 
from contact with the dead. Their hair was to 
be unshorn. Two classes of Nazarites existed 
at an early period, including those who took 
the vow for a limited period and those who took 
it for life. Samson, Samuel, and St. John the Bap- 
tist were Nazarites. In the Mishna (q.v.) some 
interesting details are mentioned which show 
in what high esteem this sect was held. 

Nazimova (ndé-2é’mdé-va), ALLA, actress, born 
in Yalta, Russia, 1879; died July 13, 1945. She 
made her debut in 1905 in London and came to 
the U.S. the following year to play in Henrik 
Ibsen's “A Doll's House,” Her name became asso- 
ciated with Ibsen's plays after her successful 
performances in “Hedda Gabler,” “Little Eyolf,” 
and “Ghosts.” One of her most important Ameri- 
can performances was in “Bella Donna” (1912), 
but she is азо remembered for her roles in 
Eugene O'Neill's “Mourning Becomes Electra,” 
and in Pearl Buck’s “The Good Earth.” Her 
more recent appearances were in the successful 
revival of “Ghosts” (1935), of “Hedda Gabler” 
(1936), and as the lead in “The Mother” (1939). 
She played in motion pictures in the early days 
of the “talkies” and in 1938 returned to Holly- 
wood as a producer of the film “Zaza,” 

Nazi (ndt’zé) Party. See National Socialist 
Labor Party. 
Nazism 
Labor Party. 

Neanderthal Man (nään’dēr-täl man) 
HOMO NEANDERTHALENSIS), name applied to a 
skull excavated near Düsseldorf, Germany, in 
1857, and representative of a race of European 
man existing in the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age. 
Neanderthal man was under 5 ft. 5 in. tall, was 
heavily built, and not perfectly erect. The skull 
shows a low receding forehead, prominent eye- 
brows and a receding chin. He is believed to 
have lived in caves, built fires, and used stone 
implements. See Maz. 

Near East (nér ést), those Oriental countries 


(nüfzizm). See National Socialist 
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of Asia Minor and Arabia south of the Cau 
Mts., between the Mediterranean Sea and In 
including Asiatic Turkey, Armenia, Syria 
Lebanon, Palestine, Trans-Jordania, Iraq, Sa 
Arabia, Yemen, Aden, Oman, and Iran (Per: 

Nearing (néing), ѕсотт, sociologist, b 
at Morris Run, Pa., Aug. 6, 1883. He was educa 
at the Univ. of Pennsylvania, where he becamt 
instructor and later assistant professor of 
nomics (1906). He was dismissed in 1915; 
case aroused widespread interest because of 
charge that the action was the result of his rai 
cal ideas. He was professor of social sci 
and the dean of the Coll. of Arts and Scien 


came lecturer at the Rand School of Social 
ence in New York. He ran for Congress on 
the Socialist ticket in 1919. His writings include: 
"Social Adjustment" (1911), "Poverty and 
Riches" (1916), "Dollar Diplomacy" (1925), 
“Education in Soviet Russia” (1926), “War 
(1931), “Fascism” (1933), “The Economic Civil 
War” (1936), and “The Rise and Decline of 
Christian Civilization” (1940). 

Nebo (nč'bô), mount, in the Bible, a moun- 
tain ridge (ca. 2,650 ft. high) in the land of Moab 
(present-day Jordan), across the Jordan River 
from the Old Testament city of Jericho. From _ 
this point, Moses looked over the land of Canaan 
just before his death (Deuteronomy 32:49-50; 
34:1-5). The peak, or a portion of the ridge, is 
also known as Mt. Pisgah. 

Nebraska (né-bras’ka), a state in the West 
North Central section of the U.S., principally 
notable for the production of grains and cattle, | 
With some of the world's best farming soil, a 
larger underground water supply than any other 
state, and some 2,000,000 acres of land under irri- и 
gation, it has long been among the first five states 
in the production of butter, winter wheat, alfalfa, 
hay, and beef cattle. It also boasts the highest life- | 
expectancy rate in the U.S. 

Nebraska is bounded on the w. by South 
Dakota, on the x. by Iowa and Missouri, on the 
s. by Kansas and Colorado, and on the w. by ў 
Colorado and Wyoming. The Missouri River _ 
constitutes part of its northern and all of its | 
eastern border. It ranks 15th in size among the 
states and 34th in population, according to the | 
1958 estimates of civilian population (Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia included А 
in both rankings). The state’s name comes from 5 
the Oto Indian word Nebrathka, meaning “flat 
water,” a description of the Platte River. The 
state has two nicknames: the best known, the 
“Cornhusker State,” is derived from that of the 
Univ. of Nebraska’s football team; the other, the 
“Beef State” (the official nickname by legislative 
enactment), publicizes one of the state's princi 
products. 
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= 
location Between 95° and 104° Үү. long. опа 40° 
and 43° N. lot. 
Area 77,227 sa. m. 
lond 76,663 sa. m. 
Inland water 564 sq. m. 
Extent: North to south ca. 208 m. 
East to west co. 420 m. 
Population (1950) 1,325,510 
Copital city lincoln 
Highest point Kimball County (5,424 fJ 
Lowest point Southeast corner (Missouri River, 840 fl. 
Admitted to the Union 
(37th stote) 1867 
Song "My Nebraska," words and music by T. С. 
Diers (not officially accepted) 
| Flower Goldenrod 
Bird Western meadowlark 
Tree ‘American elm 
Motto “Equality Before the Law" 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 
GEOGRAPHY 


All of Nebraska lies in the drainage system of 
the Missouri River, which forms its eastern bor- 
der. The surface of the state slopes gradually 
upward, with an average rise of 10 ft. per mile, 
from the Missouri River westward for some 
400 m. The state may be divided into six fairly 
distinct regions. The extremely fertile loess area, 
consisting of a fine, sandy loam from 100 ft. to 
200 ft. deep and overlaid with some 2 ft. to 6 ft. 
of rich vegetable humus, includes approximately 
one-third of the state, in the south and east. The 
sand hills (or sandhills) area, dunelike country 
covered with native prairie grasses and dotted 
with many lakes and ponds, makes up the north 
central and west central portions of the state. In 
the west and southwest, the high plains area, with 
altitudes rising from 2,000 ft. to 5,000 ft., runs 
westward to the foothills of the Rocky Mts., 
from 100 m. to 200 m. beyond the two west- 
ern borders of the state. In the northwest, a 
segment of the Bad Lands of South Dakota 
protrudes into the state; this strikingly eroded 
area includes the Pine Ridge and Wildcat ranges 
of partially pine-forested hills. The Platte River 
valley, traversing the central part of the state 
and characterized by apparently limitless under- 
ground water supplies, produces vast amounts of 
alfalfa and hay. The Missouri River valley, 
marked by wooded hills along a layer of glacial 
drift overlaid by loess, is quite fertile and espe- 
cially well adapted to the raising of apples and 
other fruits. The soil of the entire state is 
singularly free of stones, and the deep subsoil 
retains considerable amounts of moisture. 
Nebraska grows more native grasses, most of 
which are valuable feed crops, than any other 
state. 

_ The major rivers of the state are the Niobrara 
in the north, the Platte in the center, and the 
Republican in the south, all flowing from west 
to east to join the Missouri. A small corner in 


the northwest is drained by the White River, 
which joins the Missouri in South Dakota; a 
somewhat larger area in the southeast, by the 
Big and Little Blue rivers, which join the Re- 
publican River in Kansas; and a huge area in 
the center of the state, by the Loup River sys- 
tem which rises, with a remarkably steady year- 
round flow, in the sand hills and feeds into the 
Platte. Natural lakes are scarce, except in the 
sand hills, but several reservoirs provide for irri- 
gation, power production, and flood control; 
the largest is Lake McConaughy on the North 
Platte River, created (1941) by Kingsley Dam, 
roth-largest in the U.S. and covering 55 sq. m. 

Nebraska’s famous Boys Town, founded by 
Father Edward J. Flanagan as a refuge for home- 
less boys, occupies a 1,200-acre site 10 m. W. 
of Omaha. A pioneer-type log cabin near Beatrice 
marks the site of the first land claimed under 
the U.S. homestead law (by Daniel Freeman, 
a Union soldier, in 1863). The Grand Island 
plant of the American Crystal Sugar Co., one of 
the first beet-sugar factories in the U.S., covers 
8o acres and is open to visitors. The Mormon 
Cemetery at Florence (in northern Omaha), the 
burial place of nearly 600 migrating Mormons 
who perished there in the harsh winter of 1846- 
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47, is marked by a monument called “Winter 
Quarters,” by Avard Fairbanks. John Brown's 
cabin and cave, near Nebraska City, was a sta- 
tion on the Underground Railroad for Negro 
slaves escaping from the South. Pioneers Park, 
near Lincoln, is noted for its herds of buffalo, elk, 
and deer. The state capitol in Lincoln, designed 
by Bertram G. Goodhue, is reckoned one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the U.S. The building 
is in the shape of a cross within a square (437 ft. 
by 437 ft), from the center of which rises a 
400-Ít. tower crowned by a 32-ft. statue called 
"The Sower," symbolic of the state's agriculture. 

Climate: Situated nearly in the middle of the 
U.S., Nebraska has a typical inland continental 
climate. Summers are sometimes very hot, winters 
very cold; temperatures as high as 114? F. and as 
low as —21* F. have been recorded, but these 
extremes are rare, and fairly low relative humid- 
ity contributes to comfort. Precipitation varies 
considerably, ranging from ca. 28 in. a year in 
the east to ca. 18 in. in the west. The state lies in 
a meeting area for cold, dry Canadian air and 
warm, moist Gulf air currents, so that thunder- 
storms in summer and fairly heavy snows in 
winter are not uncommon. 


Normal temperature, Omoha 


January 230 F. 
July 78.5° F. 
Annual mean 51.6° F, 

Latest frost, Omaha April 14 

Earliest frost, Omaha Oct. 19 

Precipitation, Omaha 

Janvary 0.85 in. 

July 3.12 In. 
Annual 25,90in. 

Average growing season, Omaha 189 days 


NATURAL Resources 


Nebraska literally lives by its ocean of grasses, 
native and cultivated. It has been called the 
“state without a mine” because it has no coal 
or metals, but it does have alkaline deposits and 
produces petroleum, mt gas, clays, limestone, 
sand and gravel, pumicite, and limited quan- 
tities of gem stones (chalcedony, agate, and 
jasper). The first producing oil well was 
drilled in 1939, the first gas well in 1949. In 
1956 it ranked r4th among the states in petro- 
leum production. 

As 97 per cent of the state's area is in farms 
and ranches, the principal resources are soil 
and water. Despite its huge reservoir of ground 
water, Nebraska has at times suffered from both 
excess and dearth. Eastern and southern areas, 
along the Missouri River and its tributaries, have 
occasionally had devastating floods, and western 
areas have seen long and painful droughts. 
Nebraska began to solve its water-resource prob- 
lem, with Federal help, when Congress passed 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 to control the 
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waters of the Missouri Basin in Nebraska and 
sister states. As Nebraska is the only state lying 
wholly within the Missouri Basin, activities 
there of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers have | 
been extensive. A $12,000,000 flood-wall and 
levee system at Omaha and Council Bluffs has 
prevented the expensive floods of former times. 
Other Engineer Corps projects include the 
Harlan County Dam on the Republican River, 
near the southern border; the Kingsley D. 
on the North Platte River, in western Nebraska; | 
and the Gavins Point Dam on the Nebraska- 
South Dakota border. These projects provide for _ 
irrigation, power production, and flood control, 
More than 2,000,000 acres of land are under 
irrigation from canals and some 20,000 irriga- - 
tion wells. The number of such wells has more 
than doubled since 1951, ande Nebraska now 
ranks fifth in the nation in irrigated acreage. 
All the electrical power in the state is produced. 
and distributed by a group of publicly owned 
power authorities, called “public power dis- 
tricts.” Nebraska’s more than 2,000 lakes, par- _ 
ticularly those in the sand hills, and the гебе — 
voirs and sand pits along the Platte and Republi- 
can rivers offer a wide variety of fresh-water 
fish as well as excellent waterfowl hunting. 
The 90,000-acre Bessey Division of 

Nebraska National Forest, near Halsey in the 
sand hills, is the only entirely man-made forest 
in the world. It is named for Dr. Charles E. 
Bessey, a Univ. of Nebraska botanist who pro- 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Arbor Day 


April 22 (birthday of J. Sterling Morton, 
founder of Arbor Doy tree-plonting 
custom); statewide, observed mainly by 
schools and civic groups 

From mid-May to co. July 4; Omaha; 
promoted by Omaha civic organization 
(the name is Nebraska spelled back- 


Ak-Sor-Ben Race Meet 


wards) à 
Brownville Spring Fes- | June; Brownille, one of ће state's 
fival oldest villages; art exhibits, tours 0! 


historic houses 


Oregon Trail Days Fes- | Thursday and Friday nearest to July 15; 
tiva. Gering; parade of proirie scho cM 
‘ond other events commemorate arrival 


of first covered-wagon settlers 


Burwell Rodeo August; Burwell 
State Foir Early September; Lincoln 


Popcorn Days Celebra- | September; North Loup; parade, saddle 
tion а show, lorge amounts of free popcom 


Second week in September; Platts- 
mouth; parades, exhibits, horse show 


Ten days at end of September; Omaha 


King Korn Karnival 


Ak-Sor-Ben Stock Show 

ond Rodeo 

Harvest of Hormony Second Saturday in October; Grand 
island; colorful parade of marching 


bands 


; lincoln; 
Band Dx Third Saturday in October; lincol 
rá parode and competition of high-school 
bands drawn from the entire state 
Ark-Sor-Ben Ball Fourth week in October; Omaha; согот 


i ! 
nation of king and queen of mythical 
Kingdom of Quivira opens the year's 
social season 
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moted its founding despite the skepticism of 
leading conservationists. This forest, whose trees 
consist mostly of Ponderosa pine, Austrian pine, 
Scotch pine, jack pine, and red cedar, serves as 
a demonstration plot and as a source of seedlings 
for farmers and ranchers wishing to stabilize 
their soil and increase its retention of ground 
water. 


Nepraska’s ECONOMY 


Nebraska has been and remains primarily an 
agricultural state; in 1950, 30 per cent of the 
state's workers were engaged in farming or 
ranching. In line with general trends, the num- 
ber of individual farms is declining, while 
mechanization is tending to increase the acreage 
of the farms. In 1957 the state was first in the 
nation in the production of hay, third in cattle, 
fourth in winter wheat, and fifth in corn. In 
1954 there were 100,846 farms. Farm and ranch 
acreage totaled 47,487,000 (ca. 22,000,000 acres 
under cultivation), with an average of 470.9 
acres per farm; there were 7,611 farms of 1,000 
or more acres. The most valuable product was 
livestock, which in 1957 brought a cash income 
of $642,100,000. The leading field crops were 
corn (farm value, 1957, $247,692,000), wheat 
($151,172,000), and hay ($98,493,000), followed 
by oats, potatoes, rye, soybeans, sugar beets, and 
popcorn. Cash receipts from farm marketings 
and government payments totaled $950,000,000 
in 1957. 

Wholesale and retail trade together form the 
second-largest employment sector, engaging 19 
per cent of Nebraska's workers in 1950. 

Manufacturing is the third-largest employment 
sector, engaging 9 per cent of the state's labor 
force in 1950. Nebraska's chief industrial prod- 
ucts are processed foods, chemicals, cement, 
scientific instruments, and items made of rub- 
ber, plastics, and fabricated metals. There is 


some refining of metals at Omaha and of beet 
sugar at Grand Island. One new and growing 
industry is the manufacture of treated and en- 
riched cattle foods, centered mostly in the 
alfalfa-rich Platte River valley. Nebraska entered 
the atomic-energy field in 1959 with the con- 
struction at Hallam, near Lincoln, of an atomic 
reactor for the production of electric power and 
radioactive isotopes. Nebraska's total labor force 
in 1950 was 511,415. The value added by manu- 
facture in 1957 was $532,000,000. 

Mineral products consist mainly of petroleum, 
natural gas, stone (for crushed rock, agricul- 
tural lime, and cement), and sand and gravel. 
As thousands of miles of the state's secondary 
roads are surfaced with gravel, the last-named 
is particularly important. In 1957 Nebraska 
ranked 29th among the states in mineral pro- 
duction and contributed less than one per cent 
of U.S. mineral output; the income from min- 
eral products totaled $83,290,000. 


UNION STOCKYARDS, OMAHA 

One of the world's largest meatpacking centers 
Photo by Bill Hedrich, courtesy Hedrich-Blessing 
; - 
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‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Nebraska is served by several railroads. The 
first railroad to operate in the state was the 
Union Pacific R.R. (1865). Other leading rail- 
roads are the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R., the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
the Chicago & North Western Ry., the Mis- 
souri Pacific R.R., and the Chicago Great West- 
ern Ry. Railroad mileage in 1956 totaled 5,749 
m. In 1957 there were 51,617 m. of surfaced 
roads in a total road system of 103,009 m. There 
are major airfields at Omaha, Lincoln, Grand 
Island, North Platte, Scottsbluff, and Alliance. 
In 1957 the state had 32 radio stations and nine 
television stations. The first newspaper pub- 
lished in the state was the Nebraska Palladium 
and Platte Valley Advocate, at Bellevue (1854). 
Among todays’ leading papers are the Omaha 
World-Herald and the Lincoln Journal and Star. 
A semimonthly farm and home journal, the 
Nebraska Farmer, published in Lincoln, has a 
large circulation. 


POPULATION 


Nebraska has 93 counties. The state’s 1950 
urban population comprised 46.9 per cent of 
the total population; the rural population, 53.1 
per cent. Between 1940 and 1950, the urban 
population rose 18 per cent over that of 1940; 
the rural population declined by 10.3 per cent. 
Total population of the state rose in the decade 
by 0.7 per cent. Nearly three-fifths of the urban 
population was concentrated in 41 urban places 
and in the urban fringes of larger cities. 
Nebraska’s population was estimated at 1,457,- 
000 on July r, 1958. In 1950 white persons num- 
bered 1,301,328, of whom 1,244,055 were native 
born and 57,273 were foreign born. Nonwhite 
persons totaled 19,234; of these, 4,948 were 
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BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
city of little men" gives homeless boys a chance to learn a trade and earn a place in the world 
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Negroes, 3,954 were American Indians, and the 
remainder included Japanese, Chinese, and 
others. Population density in 1950 averaged 173 
per sq. m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, 
in 1950 were the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic, with only a very small Jewish group. 
The predominant Protestant bodies were The | 
Methodist Church, the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod, the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

Chief Cities: Omaha, on the eastern border, 
is the state's largest city, the nation's fourth- 
largest railroad center, a large national pro- 


ducer of butter, and one of the world's 
largest livestock markets and meat-packing 
centers. > 


Lincoln, in the southeastern part of the state, 
is the state capital and the second-largest city, à 
primary grain market, the headquarters of num- 
erous insurance companies, and the seat of the 
Univ. of Nebraska. 

Grand Island, in the east central section, the 
third-largest city, is a manufacturing and dis- 
tribution center for a fertile farming area and 
has large railroad shops. 

Hastings is in the east central section, in the 
heart of a large farming and stock-raising area; 
and is the seat of Hastings Coll. Г 

North Platte, in the west central section, is 
the shipping point for a livestock-raising and 
grain-growing region. 

Famous Men and Women: Astaire, Fred 
(1899- ), stage, screen, and television actor 
and dancer. 

Bryan, William Jennings (1860-1925), lawyer, 
three times Democratic candidate for President 
(1896, 1900, 1908), U.S. Secretary of State 
(1913-15). 
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PIONEERS CROSSING THE SOUTH PLATTE RIVER ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


"Travelers tosthe West still follow Nebraska's river routes (courtesy Nebraska State Historical Society) 
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AN ESSENTIAL IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
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HOMESTEAD NATIONAL MONUMENT AT BEATRICE 


Site of the first claim in the Nebraska Territory under Conservation of the soil and of water supplies are 
the Homestead Act of 1862 (Union Pacific R.R.) helping to control erosion and drought 


HERDING CATTLE ON YESTERDAY'S OPEN RANGE 


Livestock raising is still one of the state's most important activities (courtesy Div. of Nebraska's Resources) 
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Cather, Willa (1876-1947), Nebraska-reared 
novelist known for interpretations of Nebraska 
countryside and people; 1923 Pulitzer Prize 
winner for “One of Ours.” 

Hanson, Howard (1896- ), conductor and 
composer, 1944 Pulitzer Prize winner for his 
“Symphony No. 4.” 

Morton, Julius Sterling (1832-1902), New 
York-born territorial pioneer and governor, 
originator of Arbor Day. 

Neihardt, John Gneisenau (1881- ), poet, 
author of epic cycle about the early West, named 
poet laureate of Nebraska in 1921. 

Norris, George William (1861-1944), states- 
man, U.S. Representative (1902-12), U.S. Sena- 
tor (1912-42); Norris Dam, first of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority system, was named for him. 

Pound, Louise (1872-1958), scholar, educator, 
authority on folklore and folk ballads. 

Pound, Roscoe (1870- ), lawyer, educator, 
authority on constitutional law, dean of Harvard 
Law School (1916-36). 

Sandoz, Mari (1901- — ), novelist, biographer, 
historian, known for “Old Jules,” a study of 
her pioneer father. 

Zanuck, Darryl F. (1902- 
director and producer. 


), motion-picture 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of seven and 16. The state's 
public-school system was established by the ter- 
ritorial legislature in 1855. In 1958 enrollment 
in public schools totaled 257,700. The state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning are the 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, with a medical col- 
lege at Omaha; and four state teachers colleges, 
at Chadron, Kearney, Peru, and Wayne. There 
are five municipally supported junior colleges, 
and Omaha has a Municipal Univ. The leading 
denominational or private institutions are Creigh- 
ton Univ., Omaha; Hastings Coll., Hastings; 
Doane Coll., Crete; Union Coll. and Nebraska 
Wesleyan Univ., Lincoln; and Dana Coll., Blair. 

Cultural institutions include the Joslyn Me- 
morial Art Museum in Omaha and an art gal- 
lery at the Uniy. of Nebraska, Lincoln. The 
Univ. of Nebraska also has a planetarium and 
a museum devoted largely to geology and 
palacontology; the latter has one of the largest 
collections of fossil elephants in the world. The 
museum at the State Historical Society in Lin- 
coln has Indian and pioneer galleries tracing 
the story of man in Nebraska; a museum at the 
Scotts Bluff National Monument has displays of 
fossils, agate, and pioneer gear. The Pioneer 
Village museum (privately owned), Minden, 
displays some 17,000 articles illustrative of the 
American past. The House of Yesterday, Hast- 
ings, has the largest collection of Great Plains 
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material under one roof. Lincoln maintains a 
symphony orchestra. 


GOVERNMENT 


Nebraska is governed under a constitution 
adopted in 1875 and revised by a convention in 
1920. The constitution gives executive authority 
to a governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of 
state, and attorney general, each elected for two 
years. The superintendent of public instruction 
is elected for a four-year term and three rail- 
road commissioners for six-year terms. Nebraska 
has the only unicameral or one-house legislature 
in the U.S., established by constitutional amend- 
ment in 1934 and first convened in 1937. The 
legislature consists of 43 members elected, with- 
out reference to party designation, from single- 
member districts for two-year teyms. It meets in 
Lincoln on the first Tuesday in January in the 
odd-numbered years; regular sessions normally 
run for ca. 120-180 days. The supreme court con- 
sists of one chief justice elected at large and six 
associate justices from six districts, all elected 
for six-year terms, The judicial system also in- 
cludes 18 district courts, with judges elected for 
four-year terms; county courts, with judges 
elected within the county; and municipal 
courts, whose judges are elected within the city. 
There are also justice courts, with justices elected 
locally for two-year terms. The state is repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress by two Senators and 
four Representatives. 


History 


Nebraska was originally the home of eight 
Indian tribes: the Oto, Omaha, Pawnee, Ponca, 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Missouri. It was 
first seen by white men when French fur traders 
worked their way up the Missouri River about 
1700; a persistent legend that it had been visited 
by Coronado in 1541 is doubted by historians. 
A sizable part of the Louisiana Purchase, it was 
explored in part by the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion (1804-06), by a party of Astorian traders 
(1811-12), and by Maj. Stephen H. Long (1819). 
The first military post was established at Ft. 
Atkinson on the Missouri River, just north of 
the present Omaha, in 1819, and the first 
permanent settlement, just south, in 1823. The 
state’s modern history began in 1854, when it 
was organized as the Territory of Nebraska, 
extending from the 4oth parallel to the Cana- 
dian border and from the Missouri River to the 
Rocky Mts. This area was reduced considerably 
in 1861 by the organization of the territories 0 
Dakota and Colorado and again by the organiza- 
tion of Idaho Territory in 1863. Nebraska was 
admitted to the Union on March 1, 1867, as the 
37th state, with approximately its present 
boundaries. The first capital was Omaha, but 
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with statehood, the capital was moved to 
Lincoln. 

Between 1840 and 1866, more than 2,500,000 
persons crossed the state in prairie schooners to 
seek gold in California, homes in Oregon, or 
religious freedom in Utah. Omaha early became 
the crossroads of the Overland Trails and an im- 
portant trading center. Shortly after Omaha was 
incorporated in 1857, President Lincoln chose it 
as the point from which the first transconti- 
nental railroad should move westward, and the 
Union Pacific R.R. was started in 1865. The 
Homestead Act of 1862 and the efforts of the 
railroads to import American and European 
settlers brought a fairly rapid growth of popula- 
tion, the more striking as Nebraska had been 
thought of only a few decades earlier as a major 
part of the Great American Desert. A series of 
grasshopper plagues led in 1875 to a drastic 
revision of the state constitution, since known 
as the Grasshopper Constitution. During the 
1890's, the co-operative movement became a 
strong force in Nebraska; the first co-operatives 
were grain elevators, The Populist party also 
was potent; by combining forces with the 
Democrats, it elected Populist governors in 
1894 and 1896. William Jennings Bryan, a resi- 
dent of Lincoln and a leader in the movement 
for agrarian reform, ran (unsuccessfully) three 
times for the Presidency. 

Nebraska in the 20th century remains а 
primarily agricultural state. Farm life has been 
revolutionized by improved transportation, 
roads, and farm machinery and by the wide use 
of electricity provided by the state's public- 
power systems. Mechanization is reducing the 
number of farms and farmers, but the state 
exerts considerable effort to attract light indus- 
tries which could profit by local materials, inex- 
pensive power, and a stable labor force. The 
state contributed 57,395 men to World War I 
and 139,754 men and women to World War II. 
Its major contribution to both war efforts was 
the production of foodstuffs, although its open 
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WILDCAT RANGE, NEBRASKA 
Pine forests and eroded rocks mark the landscape 


spaces also provided sites for several ordnance 
plants and ammunition depots. Politically, the 
state has usually supported Republican candi- 
dates except in times of grave economic distress. 

Nebraska suffered from drought and depres- 
sion in the 1930's, but the 1940's and 1950's were 
decades of adequate rainfall and general farm 
prosperity. The eastern end of the state has also 
profited considerably from the location at 
Omaha and Lincoln of the two major U.S. bases 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Nebraska City, a city in Nebraska, seat of 
Otoe County, on the Missouri River, 45 m. s. of 
Omaha. It is served by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Missouri Pacific R.R.'s. The 
Missouri River is bridged here. The center of 
a farming region, the city has manufactures of 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Homestead National Monu- | 163 ocres near Beatrice (state 4) 


ment of America (established 
939) 


Scotts Bluff National Monu- 
ment established 1919) 


Chimney Rock National His- 
toric Site (established 1956) 


Nebraska National Forest les- 
tablished 1902) 


Fi. Niobrara National Big- 
Game Refuge (established 1912) 


Arbor Lodge State Pork (ез- 
'oblished 1923) 


Sond hills country 


83 acres In the west (U.S. 26) 


(0.5, 20; stote 2, 971 


istote 121 


braska (mostly privately owned) 


3,452 acres in western Nebraska (state 
3] 


207,263 acres in north central Nebraska 
19,122 acres in north central Nebraska 
65 acres neor Nebraska City (0.5. 73, 
75) 


со. 15,000 sq. т, in north central Ne- 


Site of the first claim under the Homestead Act of 1862 


Historic landmark on the Oregon Troil 


500.1. erosion tower on the North Platte River, a major landmark 
‘ond campsite оп the Oregon Trail. 

Extensive sond hills forest plantations, mostly pines; large herds 
of mule deer; game refuge 

Elk, Texas long-horned cattle, buffalo 


Homestead, later mansion now a museum), of J. Sterling Morton, 
originator of Arbor Day 


Hundreds of ponds ond small lakes, port of o major waterfowl 
fywoy; famous for hunting of waterfowl, deer, small game 
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textiles and apparel, gas meters, feeds, and farm 
tools, concrete products, automobile tires, and 
processed and canned foods. Near it was the 
home of Julius Sterling Morton (q.v.), originator 
of Arbor Day. Among other nearby points of 
interest are Steinhart Park, a state recreation 
area, and John Brown's Cave, a hiding place 
along the Underground Railroad. The city was 
settled in 1854 and incorporated in 1855. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 7,339; 1950, 6,872. ; 

Nebraska, university oF, a coeducational 
land-grant institution of higher learning at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., founded in 1869. It comprises col- 
leges and schools of agriculture, architecture and 
fine arts, arts and sciences, business administra- 
tion, dentistry, education, engineering, journal- 
ism, law, medicine, nursing, pharmacy, social 
work, a graduate school, an extension division, 
and a center of continuing education. It has a 
planetarium and a noted museum of natural his- 
tory. The library has 650,000 volumes. The annual 
student enrollment totals са. 8,500, with ca. 3,000 
in the summer session. There are some 850 mem- 
bers of the faculty, The physical plant is valued 
at over $54,000,000. 

Nebuchadnezzar (néb-ii-kad-née’ér) or Nen- 
UCHADREZZAR, king of Babylonia who reigned 
from 605 to 562 в.с. The second Babylonian ruler 
of this name, he was the son of Nabopolassar 
(4:0.), а military hero who gained the throne 
in a revolt against Assyrian domination, During 
his reign (625-605 в.с.), Nabopolassar established 
the basis of the greatest glory of Babylonia. His 
son Nebuchadnezzar devoted himself to enlarg- 
ing the Babylonian empire. In 605 в.с. he defeated 
the Egyptian pharaoh, Necho (4 v.), at Carche- 
mish. He conquered Jerusalem (597 в.с.) and 
Judah and captured the Jewish king, Jehoiachin. 
He established Zedekiah (q.v.) on the throne; 
when the latter revolted (588 в.с.), Nebuchad- 
nezzar again took Jerusalem, destroying it (586 
nc.) and taking the Jewish people into cap- 
tivity. In 585 ».c. he laid siege to Tyre, bringing 
it to surrender in 572 в.с. Thereafter, he con- 
quered Egypt and put Amasis on the throne 
(570 в.с.). Nebuchadnezzar went about his ex- 
pansion of empire systematically, consolidating 
his gains before moving on to new conquests. 
He was a great builder, surrounding his capital, 
Babylon, with canals and walls, and building 
aqueducts, temples, and palaces. The bricks used 
in these projects bore his imprint, making it 
possible to identify his work in modern excava- 
tions in the area. One of Nebuchadnezzar's most 
spectacular accomplishments was the Hanging 
Gardens (q.v.) of Babylon, built for his wife, 
Amytis. 

Nebula (22274-14). Examination of the sky 
with the telescope has revealed the presence, 
aside from millions of bright and faint stars, 
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of many hazy objects, large and small, desig- 
nated under the general name of nebulae. Some 
of these, like the Orion or the Andromeda Neb- 
ula, can just be seen with the naked eye, but the 
great host of the nebulae require powerful tele- 
scopes for adequate study. These objects, listed 
by the thousands in all parts of the sky, vary 
widely in appearance. They are subdivided into 
two main groups: some, like the first one men- 
tioned above, are part of our Milky Way; they 
are either luminous gases or they project as dark 
objects, composed of tenuous dust particles, 
against the background of the stars. Many are à 
composite of both kinds. They may also appear 
sharply defined; these are called planetary nebulae 
on account of their bright disk. Another group 
includes objects which are far outside our gum 
they are other galaxies, which have been calle 
island-universes, each comprising billions of stars 
like the galaxy to which our sun belongs. The 
Andromeda Nebula is the brightest of this group. 
Nebular Hypothesis (nčb’ú-lēr  hi-poth А 
sis), a theory proposed to explain the origin of the 
planetary system. In 1755, Immanuel Kant first 
suggested that the solar system had evolved рш 
a nebula. The idea was independently develope 
by the French mathematician Laplace, who cau- 
tiously presented it as a speculation in 1796. 
Laplace assumed that the present оез НЕ 
the solar system was originally іп the form pe 
tenuous, slowly rotating nebula, which gradually 
condensed and cooled under the influence o! 
internal attractions. In this process the rotation 
increased in speed until the centrifugal force 
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at the equator surpassed gravity, with the re- 
sult that a ring of diffuse matter was separated 
from the main mass; the material of the ring in 
time condensed in a single body, forming a planet. 
Repetitions of the process are supposed to ac- 
count for the various planets while the central 
mass condenses in the sun. The same process is 
invoked for the formation of the satellites from 
the planets and for the presence of the ring of 
Saturn. 

Closer study has revealed serious objections to 
this mode of formation of the planets, and a num- 
ber of alternate theories have been proposed, at- 
tributing the formation of planets from the sun 
to the tidal effects arising at the time of an 
encounter or even a collision with another star. 

Necho (né’kd), or nexu, King of Egypt, son 
and successor of*Psammetichus I, ruled from 610 
until 594 в.с. He is mentioned in 2 Kings 23:29, 
and Jeremiah 46:2, and in the writings of Herodo- 
tus, the Greek historian. In 585 в.с, he attempted 
to join the Nile with the Red Sea by a canal, 
using the same route chosen centuries later for 
the construction of the Suez Canal. He encouraged 
Greek colonization, extended his dominion into 
Asia as far as the Euphrates, defeated the Hebrews 
under Josiah at Megiddo, and was himself de- 
feated by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Neckar (néA'ür), a river of Germany. It rises 
in the Black Forest, near the source of the Danube 
and, after a tortuous course of 250 m., joins the 
Rhine at Mannheim. The Neckar Valley is highly 
fertile and contains the cities of Heilbronn, 
Tübingen, Heidelberg, Mannheim, and Cannstatt, 

Necker (né'ér), jacques, statesman and 
financier of France, born in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Sept. 30, 1732; died Apr. 9, 1804. In 1750 he 
became a clerk of a banking establishment in 
Paris, and, after acquiring a fortune because of 
the Seven Years’ War, he established the famous 
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banking firm of Thellusson & Necker in Paris 
and London. Later he was made the representa- 
tive from Geneva to the French court, and in 
1775 attained a reputation by publishing several 
able treatises on political economy in opposition 
to the free-trade theories advanced by Turgot. In 
1776 he negotiated a large loan of money to the 
French government, was made an assistant of 
finance in the same year, and in 1777 became 
general director of finance. His administration 
of the office was able and efficient. He funded the 
debt of France, readjusted taxes, established guar- 
anteed annuities under the state, and provided a 
system of pawnshops under government super- 
vision. By suppressing public abuses of state 
credit, he created a number of enemies at court 
and, when his "Compte Rendu,” a financial state- 
ment, appeared in 1781, he was dismissed and 
retired to Switzerland. In 1788 he was recalled to 
the office, the recall being due chiefly to the in- 
competency of Calonne in managing the financial 
affairs of the nation. Soon after, Necker advised 
that the states-general be summoned, His op- 
position to Mirabeau and Lafayette caused him 
to be dismissed and banished on July 11, 1789, 
but when the Bastille was stormed, on July 14, 
the king found himself obliged to recall Necker, 
He was hailed with much rejoicing on his return 
to Paris and at once proceeded to restore order 
and financial stability. However, it was impos- 
sible for him to contend successfully in debate 
with Mirabeau and other leaders of the National 
Assembly, and, when that body rejected his 
proposition for a general loan, he resigned his 
office in September 1790, and retired to his estate 
near Geneva. Madame de Staél (q.v.), who was 
noted for display and brilliancy in French so- 
ciety, was the daughter of Necker, 

Necromancy (nck'ró-mán-s), the art of fore- 
telling events or revealing hidden knowledge by 
pretended consultation with the spirits of the 
dead. This art dates from remote antiquity and 
has been practiced throughout the ages in some 
form. It is still widely prevalent in primitive socie- 
ties, Usually, its exponents were professional necro- 
mancers, as the Witch of Endor in the Bible, Ti- 
resias in Homer's "Odyssey," and the spirit of 
the Aztec Montezuma’s sister, as described by 
Cortez. In Greece, the priests practiced a system 
of divination, and later the Romans favored the 
art. In medieval times, necromancy was at first 
accepted as natural and possible, but gradually 
the word was distorted to "nigromancy," denot- 
ing black art, sorcery, and witchcraft. Today, 
primitive African and Melanesian tribes are 
among those which still countenance witch doc- 
tors, medicine men, and the like. Often, necro- 
mancy is associated with religious practices. Spirit- 
ualism (4..) is a modern manifestation of inter- 
est in necromancy. See Magic. 
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Necropolis (né-króp'ó-lis), the name applied 
to the cemeteries maintained near ancient cities, 
particularly to a locality at Alexandria, Egypt, in 
which the bodies of the dead were received and 
embalmed. Later the term was applied to any 
burial grounds of antiquity, especially those in 
the vicinity of the Pyramids. 

Necropsy (nék’rdp-sj). See Autopsy. 

Necrosis (7é-kro’sis), in medicine, the death 
of particular cells still surrounded by living 
tissues. 

Nectar (nék’tér), in Greek and Roman my- 
thology, the drink of the gods, which, together 
with ambrosia, constituted their favorite repast. 

Needle (né’d/), an instrument of steel for 
carrying a thread through fabric, leather, or other 
material. Needles are made in a variety of forms, 
e.g., those used for hand sewing, machine sew- 
ing, embroidery, netting, knitting, and other sim- 
ilar purposes. They are among the first imple- 
ments invented by man. Those coming down to 
us as remains from antiquity are mostly of ivory, 
bone, and wood, Later they were made of bronze 
and other metals, At present fine steel is employed 
exclusively in making them for all kinds of sew- 
ing, but there are numerous sizes and shapes, and 
they are applied to many different uses. 

The first modern manufacture of steel needles 
began at Nuremberg, Germany, in 1370, when a 
great number of square-eyed instruments were 
made and put on the European market. Later 
manufactures were established in various coun- 
tries, the most important of Great Britain being 
at Redditch, which is still the leading center of 
needle manufacture of that country. With the in- 
vention of sewing machines there came a marked 
decrease in the consumption of needles for hand 
sewing, though needles for hand work are still 
used extensively in many countries and for vari- 
ous purposes even where sewing machines are 
abundant. The name is applied to modifications 
of ordinary needles used in bookbinding, darning, 
sailmaking, loom weaving, and to various instru- 
ments employed in surgery. 

Ordinarily needles for sewing are classed accord- 
ing to the relative fineness of their points as 
sharps, betweens, and blunts. The process of man- 
ufacture is so complicated that the labor involved 
Possesses greater value than the material used, it 
being possible to make about 75,000 ordinary 
needles from five and a half pounds of wire. 

Needle is also the name of the pointed Piece of 
steel balanced on a pivot in a magnetic compass 
and of various other objects. 

Needle Fish (né’d/ fish), a slender carnivo- 
rous fish having a long tubular snout and resem- 
bling the pike in its habits. Common in warm 
waters, it is also called houndfish, guardfish, long- 
jaws, aguja, pipefish. 

Neenah (né’ng), a city in Winnebago County, 
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Wisconsin, on the Fox River and on Lake Winne 
bago, 14 m. N. of Oshkosh. It is on the Soo Line 
and other railroads. Neenah, surrounded by a 
fertile agricultural country, is also a summer 
resort. Its industry is chiefly paper and paper 
products. Settled in 1846 and incorporated in 
1853, it forms one community with Menasha, 
Population, 1950, 12,437. 

Nefertiti (né-fér-te’te) or NereRTI-IT, variants 
of Nofretete (q.v.). 2 

Negative Number (nčg'å-tiv nim’ bêr). See 
Number. 

Negatron (né¢’a-tron), a word used in place 
of electron to distinguish the latter from “posi - 
tive electrons” or positrons (particles having same 
mass as electrons but opposite in charge). See 
Electron; Positron. 

Negaunee (né-ga’né), a city in Marquette 
County, Michigan, located 12 m. w. of Marquette: 
at the junction of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
Duluth South Shore & Atlantic, and Lake Su- 
perior & Ishpeming R.R.’s. The city is the heart 
of the underground iron-ore mining in the Lake 
Superior district, and several large mines аге - 
operated within the city limits. The area was 
settled in 1846 and incorporated as a city in ` 
1873. Population, 1950, 6,472. m. 

Negeb (nZ'géb), or necev, a desert region in _ 
south Palestine, bordering on Egypt. Following. \ 
the U.N. proposal to partition Palestine in 1947; — 
the Negeb was assigned to Israel, and a conflict 
immediately arose between Israel and Egypt over 
control of the territory. After the war which fol- 
lowed the establishment of the state of Israel 
(q.v.), Egypt ceded the area to Israel except for 
a small coastal strip near Gaza. The Negeb area, 
once thought to be a valueless, arid desert region, | 
is now considered a possible source of important 
mineral resources. 

Negligence (nég/li-jens), in law, the omis- 
sion to do something which ought to be done, 
or the act of doing something which should not 
be done. Negligence as thus defined may be said 
to consist of neglect in observing ordinary care 
and skill toward a person, whereby the person 
or property of the latter may suffer injury WI 
out contributory negligence on his part. The de 
grees of negligence are ordinary, slight, and gross. 
Ordinary negligence arises from the absence О 
ordinary care or diligence, while slight negligence 
is due to general carelessness, and gross negii- 
gence is the result of great carelessness. In gen- 
eral, negligence may be classed between the acts 
or omissions which constitute breaches of contract 
and those which constitute willful wrongs. In ac 
tions at law it is incumbent upon the plaintiff to 
present the burden of proof to a jury. Most а 
tions for negligence arise between employees an 
employers on account of defective machinery OF 
appliances. Railway companies are sometimes 
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charged with negligence with the operations of 
their roads and for neglect in caring for bridges 
and road crossings, etc. The negligence of an 
employee is usually chargeable to the employer. 

Negotiable Instrument (né-g6' shi-a-b'l 
in'stróó-mént), a commercial paper which may 
be negotiated, transferred, or assigned. Checks, 
promissory notes, and bills of exchange, unless 
otherwise stipulated, are negotiable and may be 
transferred by indorsement of the payee. Business 
or commercial paper made payable to bearer may 
be transferred by delivery. 

Nonnegotiable instruments are a straight bill 
of lading and a straight receipt, calling for de- 
livery of goods stored in a warchouse only to 
the person named therein, See also Bill of Ex- 
change. 

Negrin (n7 grën), yuan, Spanish Loyalist, pol- 
itician, born in the Canary Islands, Feb. 3, 1892; 
died in Paris, France, Noy. 12, 1956. A physician, 
he served as professor of physiology, director of 
the physiological institute, and director of the 
chemical laboratory at Madrid Univ. He did not 
enter politics until 1936, when he was named 
minister of finance; less than a year later he had 
become premier, and he remained in that posi- 
tion throughout the Spanish Civil War. For a 
month in 1939, after the resignation of the presi- 
dent, he was actually the head of the legal govern- 
ment, but in March of that year he was forced to 
flee to France when the Nationalists took Madrid. 
During his period in exile he continued to en- 
courage the Loyalists in Spain to hold fast to 
their position. He refused an official position in 
the government-in-exile, which took office in Mex- 
ico in August 1945, but announced that he sup- 
ported it and continued to work for the restora- 
tion of the republic. 

Negritos (né-gré’téz), Spanish for "little Ne- 
groes,” commonly applied to a Negro-like class of 
people inhabiting many of the islands southeast 
of Asia, found especially in the interior of the 
Philippine Islands. Among the Negritos are the 
Aétas and Igorotes of the Philippines. They are 
somewhat below 5 ft. in height, have exceedingly 
dark complexions, although not so dark as that 
of the Negroes, soft frizzled hair, and small 
noses. Sometimes included with the Negritos, but 
with no genetic relationship, are the Congo or 
Central African pygmies, often called Negrillos. 

Negroes (né’groz), the name now generally 
used in the U.S. to designate all persons of any 
known African ancestry, as distinguished from 
those of different color and features originating 
in Europe, Asia, and the Americas. Originally, 
the home of the Negro race was probably all of 
Africa south of the Sahara. Peoples of Negroid 
characteristics are also indigenous to India south 
of the Indo-Gangetic plains, Malaysia, and Aus- 
tralia, The regions occupied by these people were 
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probably broken up at least to some extent by the 
sea in the Middle Tertiary times, and they were 
influenced extensively by the constant spread and 
mixture of the Mongolians and Caucasians, At 
present, Negroes are found mostly in a region ex- 
tending across Africa from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, and between the southern portion 
of the Sahara Desert and the regions occupied by 
the Bushmen, Hottentots, and other allied groups 
that are not properly included with the Negroes. 

Differences existing between Negroes and 
whites are influenced by the factor of miscegena- 
tion, which began in Africa prior to the importa- 
tion of Negroes to other countries. The American 
Negro is largely a hybrid type. The chief visible 
characteristics distinguishing the Negro are skin 
color and the character of the hair. His skin con- 
tains a greater amount of black pigment than that 
of the whites. His hair, which is predominantly 
black, is wavy, curly, frizzly, or woolly, and is less 
thickly distributed over the skull. Compared with 
the white, the Negro head is slightly longer and 
narrower, and its height and cranial capacity are 
less, No significant differences exist in regard to 
the size and weight of the Negro brain. His hair- 
line is lower on the forehead; his eyes are set 
wider apart; his nose is broader, shorter, and has 
a lower bridge; his jaws project further, accentu- 
ated by thicker lips; and his external car is shorter. 
The Negro torso is shorter, his arm longer, chest 
shallower, pelvis narrower and smaller, and leg 
longer. These general characteristics, however, 
allow for great variations among Negroes in dif- 
ferent countries. The American Negro, for in- 
stance, is a blend of various races, so that his type 
is about equidistant between the typical African 
physiognomy on one hand, and the typical 
European and American Indian physiognomy on 
the other. 

There is no marked difference in the innate in- 
tellectual power of the Negro and the modern 
Caucasian, but there are some differences in dis- 
position and temperament, as a result of different 
cultural patterns developed by them. Intelligence 
tests taken directly from the culture of the Cau- 
casion may not fairly be applied to the Negro. By 
reason of his environment, the Negro is a better 
sensory perceptor than the white man. Asa whole, 
the race is not so nervous as the white. It has 
remarkable aptness for music and distinctive in- 
genuity in forming mechanical devices, The race 
possesses a peaceable disposition and is remark- 
ably receptive and imitative. In civilized arts, 
the typical Negroes of Africa have been influ- 
enced to a greater extent by the Mohammedans 
than by any other people. They exhibit more 
marked traits of Mohammedan civilization and 
customs than of any other culture. The entire 
Negro population of the world is estimated at 
245,000,000. This figure includes all black races, 
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Lincoln proclaimed the emancipation of the 
Negro slayes in 1863. But far from leading them 
into Utopia, the proclamation thrust them upon 
the mercy of a new and bewildering world for 
which they were ill prepared. The Presidential 
proclamation was later affirmed by ratification of 
the 13th Amendment to the Constitution in 1865. 
The Civil War disrupted Southern economy for 
a generation, and in the period of Reconstruction 
(1865-77) the large plantation gave way to tenant- 
farming and eventually share-cropping. The de- 
cline in land values and later agricultural over- 
production hit the Negroes to a far greater extent 
than the whites, since the former were less rooted 
to the soil, less than one-tenth of the Negro 
workers in Southern agriculture being owners of 
land. Homeless and without land, many Negroes 
began the wandering which at length brought 
them to the cities of the North and the West, a 
mass migration which is still going on. 

Periodically since 1865, the South has lived in 
dread of losing its Negro labor to other parts of 
the nation. The first mass migration of Southern 
Negroes, 1878-79, resulted in the settlement in 
Kansas of some 60,000 persons, mostly from Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. World War I restricted 
immigration from Europe and increased the de- 
mand for labor in munitions plants. The answer 
was a mass migration of Southern Negroes to 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, and other Northern 
cities. World War II labor shortages attracted 
other thousands of Negroes to industrial cities, 
where high wages compensated them in part for 
segregation and poor living conditions. 

"Thus, the American Negro is rapidly becoming 
urban, and with his urbanization go many un- 
solved problems. Race tension, always a thorn in 
the flesh of democracy, expressed itself in riots at 
East St. Louis in 1917, Chicago in 1919, Harlem 
in 1935, and Detroit in 1943. The determining 
cause of such outbreaks has usually been white 
resentment at Negro encroachment, but Negro 
resentment and unrest under ill treatment have 
played an important role in the disturbances. 

Lynch law is one of the instruments by which 
some white Americans have attempted to frighten 
Negroes into accepting white supremacy. Al- 
though it existed in colonial times as an extra- 
legal infliction of capital punishment by a self- 
constituted group, and was meted out to horse 
thieves in early communities, lynching rapidly 
became a phenomenon of the South directed at 
minorities. Of the 4,729 lynchings reported be- 
tween 1882 and 1950, 3,436 of the victims, or 
72.64 per cent, were Negroes. Out of the 42 states 
reporting lynchings, 13 Southern states contrib- 
uted 3,837 lynchings, or 81.13 per cent of the 
total. Of these Southern lynchings, 3,202 cases, or 
83.45 per cent, involved Negroes. From 1951 until 
the summer of 1955, there were no recorded 
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lynchings. In the latter year, there were three in 


Mississippi. The most recent lynching, that of 
Mack Charles Parker in 1959, also occurred in 
Mississippi. 

White supremacy has long been an issue in 
the South, Lincoln had been inclined to leniency 
toward the conquered states, but following his 
death the Northern radicals won power, institut- 
ing corrupt “carpetbag” governments in South- 
ern states and electing Negroes to office. The 
Negro failed to hold his sudden gains, and Re- 
construction succeeded only in rallying Southern 
whites about the Ku Klux Klan and other bodies 
designed to repress the Negro. Many progressive 
institutions of government were established dur- 
ing this period which enabled the South to ad- 
vance more rapidly after the overthrow of the 
Reconstruction government. Fgllowing the col- 
lapse of Reconstruction, the Negro was dis- 
franchised by new laws incorporating certain 
registration requirements, by the poll tax, and 
by the "white primary," as well as by violence 
and terror. With the decline of the poll tax (only 
five states still required it in 1962), and with the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling of 1944 invalidating 
the white primary, Negroes began voting again 
in the Southern states. It is estimated that 1,362,- 
000 were registered to vote in 1961. In 1962 the 
U.S. Congress passed a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting the poll tax as a requirement for 
voting in Federal elections; if ratified by three- 
quarters (38) of the states, it would become the 
24th Amendment to the Constitution. 

Biologically and culturally, the American Negro 
is forming a new race, which the sociologist E.R. 
Embree calls “Brown Americans.” Coming from 
widely divergent African nations, the Negroes 
mated with each other upon arriving in America. 
Indians and whites mingled their blood with that 
of the Negro, leaving as evidence a new race 
which bears the characteristics of each component 
part. The anthropologist M. J. Herskovits est- 
mates that less than 20 per cent of American 
Negroes are of pure African descent. 

In America the Negro has produced a fresh cul- 
tural contribution, growing out of a combination 
of his African background and the American en- 
vironment. It has features from the African back- 
ground but is set in American forms. The Ne- 
gro's need for emotional release into creative 
expression was his outstanding characteristic, an 
out of it he produced the spirituals and jazz. The 
inspiration came from the African heritage, the 
words and music represented a compound of АЁ 
rican and European elements, and the experience 
behind the expression was the life of servitude led 
by the race in America. In certain other of the 
arts, such as the dance, this pattern has been de- 
veloped. с? 

Negroes have made noteworthy contributions 
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in the arts, science, public service, and other 
fields. Charles Alston, Aaron Douglas, Jacob 
Lawrence, Henry O. Tanner (1859-1937), and 
Hale Woodruff achieved recognition as painters. 
Sculptors include Meta Warrick Fuller and Au- 
gusta Savage (1892-1962). Negro stars of stage, 
films, and television include Diahann Carroll, 
Dorothy Dandridge, Sammy Davis, Ruby Dee, 
Richard B. Harrison (1864-1935), Lena Horne, 
Canada Lee (1907-52), Paul Robeson, Sidney 
Poitier, and Ethel Waters. Singers include Marian 
Anderson, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Roland Hayes, 
Dorothy Maynard, and Leontyne Price. Car- 
men DeLavallade, Katherine Dunham, Geoffrey 
Holder, and Pearl Primus are well-known danc- 
ers. Among Negro composers are Duke Ellington, 
W. C. Handy (1873-1958), J. Rosamond Johnson, 
and William Grant Still. American Negro poetry 
begins with Phyllis Wheatley (ca. 1753-84) and 
has been continued by Gwendolyn Brooks (1950 
Pulitzer Prize winner), Sterling Brown, Countee 
Cullen (1903-46), Paul Laurence Dunbar (1872- 
1906), Langston Hughes, James Weldon Johnson 
(1871-1938), Claude McKay (1890-1948), and 
Margaret Walker. Noted novelists are James Bald- 
win, Chester Himes, John O. Killens, J. Saunders 
Redding, Richard Wright (1908-60), and Frank 
Yerby. Ossie Davis, Lorraine Hansberry, and 
Langston Hughes have had plays produced on 
Broadway. Outstanding in sports are Wilt Cham- 
berlain, Ernie Davis, Cassius Marcellus Clay, 
Althea Gibson, Sonny Liston, Willie Mays, Jesse 
Owens, and Jackie Robinson. 

Important spokesmen for the Negro in America 
have included Mary McLeod Bethune (1875- 
1955), educator; W. E. B. DuBois, a founder of 
the NAACP; Lester B. Granger, former execu- 
tive director, National Urban League; Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson (1893-1956), president of Fisk Univ.; 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, former president of How- 
ard Univ.; Dr. Channing Tobias (1882-1960), 
Y.M.C.A. executive and chairman of the NAACP 
board of directors; Booker T. Washington (1856- 
1915), founder of Tuskegee Inst.; and Walter 
White (1893-1955) NAACP executive director. 
Active in leadership roles are James Farmer, ex- 
ecutive director, Congress of Racial Equality 
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(CORE); John Johnson, magazine publisher; the 
Rev, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., president, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference; Carl 
Murphy, publisher of the Afro-American news- 
papers; A. Philip Randolph, president, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, A.F.L.C.I.O.; 
Bishop Stephen G. Spottswood, chairman NAACP 
board of directors; Roy Wilkins, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary; and Whitney Young, executive 
director, National Urban League. 

Prominent in other fields are Edward W. 
Brooke, Massachusetts state attorney general; Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, U.N. under secretary general 
and Nobel Peace Prize winner; Maj. Gen. Benja- 
min O. Davis (U.S.A.) ; Edward R. Dudley, presi- 
dent, Borough of Manhattan, New York City; 
Judge William H. Hastie, U.S. circuit court of 
appeals; Gerald Lamb, Connecticut state treas- 
urer; Judge Thurgood Marshall, U.S. circuit court 
of appeals; Carl Rowan, deputy assistant secre- 
tary of state for public affairs; Judge Edith Samp- 
son, Chicago municipal court, first Negro mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation to the U.N.; George 
L. P. Weaver, assistant secretary of labor for 
international affairs; and Robert C. Weaver, ad- 
ministrator, U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Health remains an acute problem among Amer- 
ican Negroes, The Negro death rate, however, 
dropped from 33 per thousand in 1890 to 10 per 
thousand in 1960. The average Negro life ex- 
pectancy is 63.5 years, as compared with 70.5 
years among white persons. Despite a sharp de- 
crease in infant mortality, from 73.8 per 1,000 
live births in 1940 to 44.0 in 1959, the rate is 
twice that among white infants, and maternal 
mortality is four times as great. Excess Negro 
mortality is greatest in the 25-44 age range, a 
recent study revealed. There is excessive mortality 
from tuberculosis, diabetes, pneumonia, and in- 
fluenza. There are about 4,000 Negro physicians 
and surgeons, 9,000 graduate nurses, and 1,600 
dentists in the U.S., but health facilities for Ne- 
groes in many places are still substandard, 

Many American Negroes are still employed at 
low-paying unskilled and menial jobs, and some 
are victimized by the discriminatory practices of 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO POPULATION, U.S., 1830-1960 


Section 1830 1860 1890 1910 1960 

New England .. 21,379 24,711 44,580 66,306 243,363 
Middle Atlantic .. 103,835 131,290 225,326 417,870 2,785,136 
East North Central . 15,883 63,699 207,023 300,836 2,884,969 
West North Central . 25,660 120,540 224,089 242,662 561,068 
South Atlantic ..... 1,529,283 2,058,198 3,262,690 4,112,488 5,864,565 
East South Central .. 501,587 1,394,360 2,119,797 2,652,513 2,698,839 
West South Central . 131,015 644,553 1,378,090 1,984,426 2,768,203 
i 235 12,971 21,467 123,242 

4244 14,110 29,195 962,446 
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certain trade unions as well as by employers, In 
1961 the nonwhite civilian labor force (more 
than 90 per cent Negro) totaled 7,700,000. Of 
this number, 5,916,000 were nonagricultural in- 
dustrial workers, and 716,000 agricultural work- 
ers. The percentage of unemployment among 
urban Negro workers, 13.0, was more than twice 
that of white workers, 5.1 in 1962. Only 4.8 per 
cent of nonwhite workers in 1961 were in pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred employment. 
Clerical employment accounted for 7.8 per cent; 
operatives and kindred workers, 20.4; service 
workers, 34.1; and industrial laborers, 12.9. A 
1962 survey by the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
revealed that 13 per cent of all Federal employees 
were Negro. From June 1961 to June 1962 there 
was a 35.6 per cent increase in Negro employ- 
ment in the upper levels of the Federal service. 


CITIES WITH POPULATION OF 100,000 
OR More NEGROES, 1910 AND 1960 


1910 | % of 1960 % of 

City Negro | Total} Negro | Total 
Pop. | Pop. Pop. Pop. 

91,709 | 1.9 | 1,087,931 | 14.0 

44,103 | 2.0 812,637 | 22.9 

84459 | 5.5 | 529,240 | 26.4 

5,741 1.2 482,223 | 28.9 

94446 | 28.5 | 411,737 | 53.9 

84749 | 15.2 | 326,589 | 34.8 

7:599 | 2.4 | 334,916 | 13.5 

89,262 | 26.3 | 233,514 | 37.2 

43960 | 64 | 214,377 | 28.6 

8,448 L5 250,818 | 28.6 

Г 52,441 | 40.0 | 184,320 | 37.0 
Birmingham. .| 52,305 | 39 4 135,113 | 39.6 
Houston. . 23,029 | 30.3 215,037 | 22.9 
Atlanta 51,902 | 33.5 186,464 | 38.3 
Cincinnati 19,639 54 108,754 | 21.6 
Pittsburgh....| 25,623 | 4.8 100,692 | 16.7 


NEGRO POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
PoPuLaTION, U.S. 


Date Population % 
1790 ... 757,000 19.3 
1840 . 2,874,000 16.8 
1860 . 4,442 000 14.1 
1890 . . 7,489,000 11.9 
1920 . + 10,463,000 9.9 
1940 . ‚ 12,800,000 9.7 
1950 . - 14,894,000 9.9 
1960 ... 18,872,000 10.5 


Demands for labor in World War II changed 
the picture in favor of less discrimination toward 
Negroes. The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee (1941-46) was designed to eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices based on race, creed, color, 
or ancestry. Legislation banning such discrimina- 
tion has since been passed by 2r states and a 
number of municipalities, In recent years, or- 
ganized labor has also taken definite steps to 
integrate Negro members. The Brotherhood of 
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Sleeping Car Porters is one of the most promi- 
nent Negro unions. 

Religion is an important aspect of Negro life 
as part of the cultural pattern developed by him. 
Out of his fervor for devotion have come many 
fine contributions to the art and folklore of his 
adopted land. According to the special religious 
census of 1947, 4,991,050 Negroes were church 
members of two great organizations, the Baptists 
with 4,122,315 colored adherents, and the Meth- 
odists with 868,735 followers. Negroes are found 
in Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and other major churches. 

The Negro has been a warrior in the wars of 
the U.S. Crispus Attucks, a Negro-Indian mulatto, 
was the first to fall in the “Boston Massacre” of 
Americans by British troops, March 5, 1770. Many 
Negroes fought in the Revolutionary War. Of 
the 179,000 Negroes in the Union armies of the 
Civil War, 37,000 lost their lives. A few Negroes, 
including some who were slaveholders, voluntar- 
ily fought for the Confederacy, Negroes fought 
with Perry in Put in Bay in Lake Erie during the 
War of 1812. They also served in the Navy in the 
Civil War and in World Wars I and II. The 
Negro sergeant Henry Johnson of the 15th New 
York National Guard Regiment was the first sol- 
dier of the entire A.E.F. to receive the French 
Croix de Guerre with star and palm. A hero of 
World War II was Dorie Miller, who received 
the Navy Cross for “distinguished devotion to 
duty” at Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941. Negroes also 
served in the Korean war. 

American Negroes have made remarkable head- 
way in education. The laws of slave states denied 
instruction to Negroes, but their emancipation in 
1863 furthered educational efforts on their behalf. 
Co-educational Hampton Institute was founded in 
1868 at Hampton, Va.; Howard Univ. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., dates from 1867; Fisk Univ. at 
Nashville, Tenn., was started in the same year; 
and Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Ala, was 
established in 1881. Enrollment in Negro colleges 
and universities totaled ca. 74,000 in 1952-53 an 
85,000 in 1961-62, An undetermined number, 
totaling several thousands, also attended pre- 
dominantly white institutions of higher learning. 

In 1951-52 there were 2,472,333 Negro pupils 
in public elementary and secondary day schools in 
those states (and the District of Columbia) where 
segregation was maintained. The 1954 Supreme 
Court ruling banning segregated schools was fol- 
lowed by a 1955 directive requiring a “prompt 
and reasonable” start toward integration. By the 
end of 1962, all states except Alabama, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina had made some effort to 
comply. A total of 255,367 Negro children were 
attending desegregated elementary and secondary 
schools in the Southern and border states, са. 7.8 
per cent of all Negro children in those states. 
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In the view of American educators and soci- 
ologists, there was little doubt that integration 
was progressing, albeit at a slow, cautious pace. 
The need for integration could be seen in com- 
parative statistics for schools in the 17 Southern 
states and the District of Columbia: in 1951-52 
the average pupil expenditure totaled $190.69 
for white children and $115.67 for Negroes. 
(In 1949-50 the figures were $154.69 and $95.31.) 
Outside the South, the average expenditure 
(1951-52) per pupil regardless of race was 
$282.34. 

Politically, the Southern Negro, although still 
submerged by custom and sentiment, is mak- 
ing progress toward an ultimate goal of actual 
equality. With the outlawing of the poll tax in 
all but five Southern states," the power of the 
Negro vote in cthe South has increased rap- 
idly. In 12 Southern states, the Negro vote rose 
from about 210,000 in 1940 to 1,362,000 in 1961. 
In the North, Negro voting power has been felt 
since the time of the large-scale migrations dur- 
ing and after the First World War when labor 
shortages and high wages attracted many Ne- 
groes from the South. Negroes have been elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives and to 
high public office on the local level in many 
large cities. 

Negros (nd’grds), one of the Philippine Is- 
lands, situated south of Panay, separated from 
Cebu by the Strait of Tanón, a channel from 6 
to 20 m. wide. The area is 4,905 sq. m., in- 
cluding several small islands in the Sulu Sea, 
which separates Negros from Mindanao. A range 
of mountains extends nearly the entire length 
Írom north to south, but the coast regions are 
quite fertile. The chief products include lumber, 
sugar, tobacco, sisal, and tropical fruits. Horses, 
cattle, hogs, and carabaos are raised in large 
numbers. Among the towns are Bacólod, the cap- 
ital, Bajo, Dumaguete, and Bacong. Population, 
including small adjacent islands, са. 1,200,000. 

Nehemiah (nê-hê-m7i), a distinguished Is- 
raelite, the son of Hakaliah. He is mentioned in 
the Bible as cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
King of Persia. In 444 в.с. he was sent as gover- 
nor to Judah, where he rebuilt the city of Jerusa- 
lem, restored the walls and gates, and made it 
possible for the Levites to return from their ban- 
ishment. It was difficult to restore prosperity, 
partly because the scattering of the Jewish peo- 
ple had caused them to fall into poverty but 
chiefly for the reason that local dissensions were 
common. However, after heroic perseverance he 
restored the observance of the Sabbath and rebuilt 
and cleansed the temple. He prohibited intermar- 
rying with the Gentiles and inaugurated civic re- 
forms. The works of Nehemiah are recorded in 


‚® Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia have poll tax laws. 


Courtesy Govt. of India Info. Services, Wash., D. C. 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
эә———— 
the book that bears his name, which is partly 
ascribed to him (chapters I-VI) and partly to 
others who compiled facts relating to the closing 
years of Nehemiah’s life. The book was originally 
a part of Ezra, called II Ezra, but later it was 
given its present independent position. 

Nehru (né’r00), jawaHARLAL, Indian national 
leader, born at Allahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 
Educated at Harrow School and Cambridge 
Univ., England, he returned to India in 1912. In 
1919 he became a follower of Mahatma Gandhi 
and rose to influence in the Congress party, 
India's nationalist movement; in 1942 he suc- 
ceeded Gandhi as party leader. An outspoken 
socialist and anti-Fascist, he wrote “Glimpses of 
World History” (1934), “The Unity of India” 
(1937-40), and “Discovery of India" (1946). Upon 
the partition of India (July 15, 1947), Nehru was 
made prime minister of the new dominion, and in 
1950 he became the first prime minister of inde- 
pendent India. As the cold war developed after 
World War Il, Nehru maintained India as a 
neutral between East and West, tending to mini- 
mize Soviet-bloc aggressions against other nations 
and even Communist Chinese incursions into 
Indian territory. In 1962, however, when the 
Chinese launched a full-scale invasion, Nehru 
showed signs of adopting a more positive posi- 
tion in the Western camp, dismissing Left-leaning 
aide V. K. Krishna Menon and girding India to 
an all-out defense of its territory. 

Neilson (né//stin), WILLIAM ALLAN, educator, 
born in Doune, Scotland, March 28, 1869; died at 
Northampton, Mass., Feb. 13, 1946. He studied at 
the Univs. of Edinburgh and Harvard, and was 
professor of the English language at Columbia 
(1904-06) and Harvard (1906-17). He was presi- 
dent of Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. (1917-39), 
and during his long administration achieved note 
as an educator. Author of “The Facts About Shake- 
speare” (with A.H. Thorndike, 1913), “Robert 
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Burns” (1917), and “A History of English Litera- 
ture” (1920), he also edited the works of Shake- 
speare (Cambridge Poets, 1906-42). 

Nejd (22/2), a sultanate of Central Asia, to- 
gether with the former kingdom of Hejaz and 
dependencies, comprising the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia (q.v.). The people are Wahabis, a no- 
madic Arab tribe. Mecca (q.v.), population 
80,000, and Riyadh, population 30,000, are joint 
capitals of the kingdom. The common law of 
the land is the religious law of Islam. Products 
are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, wool, and hides. 
The horses of Nejd are renowned. Camels, don- 
keys, and sheep are raised. In 1913, the Emir 
Abd-el-Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud cleared the Turks 
from Hasa and was made Vali in 1914. When 
King Husein of Hejaz proclaimed himself Caliph 
of Islam in 1924, Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, de- 
feated Husein and proclaimed himself King of 
the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd, Jan. 11, 1926. In 
September 1932, the name Nejd was changed to 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Area, 170,000 sq. m.; 
population, ca. 3,000,000. 

Nelson (nesir), a river of Canada, rising in 
Lake Winnipeg, forming the lower course of the 
Saskatchewan. From Lake Winnipeg it first lows 
northward through a series of lakes, but later the 
course is toward the northeast into Hudson Bay. 
The total length is 412 m. Navigation extends a 
distance of 125 m., but projected improvements 
at its numerous rapids, which now retard naviga- 
tion, may increase its commercial importance. It 
discharges a large quantity of water and has a 
swift current. 

Nelson, a city in British Columbia, Canada, 
on the Kootenay River, 20 m. w. of Kootenay 
Lake. It is on the Canadian Pacific and other 
railways and is surrounded by a productive min- 
ing region. The chief buildings include the high 
school, the hospital, and the courthouse. It has a 
match factory, shipyards, sawmills, and machine 
shops. Population, 1941, 5,992. 

Nelson, a town in Lancashire, England, 3 m. 
N.E. of Burnley. It has railway facilities and manu- 
factures of machinery, pottery, and silk and cotton 
goods. The chief buildings include a technical 
school, the town hall, and several churches. The 
municipality owns the waterworks, the gas and 
electric lighting plants, the cemetery, and a free 
library. It was incorporated in 1890. Population, 
са. 40,000. 

Nelson, capital of the province of Nelson, 
New Zealand, at the north end of South Island. It 
has a deep harbor, railway facilities, and consider- 
able trade. Steamers drawing 18 ft. of water can 
safely reach the railway wharf. The manufactures 
include leather, pottery, and clothing. In the cen- 
ter of the town is a large Episcopal cathedral. 
Nelson was founded in 1841. Population, 1945, 
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Nelson, рохлір marr, businessman and gov- 
ernment administrator, born in Hannibal, Mo., 
Nov. 17, 1888; died in Los Angeles, Calif., Sept, 
29, 1959. A graduate of the Univ. of Missouri, he 
entered the employ of Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 
1912 and in 1939 became executive vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive committee. 

President Roosevelt called him to Washington 
(1941) to direct the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tion Board, and the priorities division of the 
Office of Production Management, When these 
agencies were supplanted by the War Production 
Board in 1942, Nelson was appointed chairman. 
In 1944, Roosevelt made him Presidential repre- 
sentative to foreign governments, with Cabinet 
rank, and he was sent on several economic mis- 
sions abroad. He resigned in 1945, to become 
president of the Society of Independent Motion- 
Picture Producers. His book, “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy,” appeared in 1946. 

Nelson, Horatio, viscount, admiral, born at 
Burnham-Thorpe, Norfolk, England, Sept. 29, 
1758; died Oct. 21, 1805. At the age of 12, he 
became a “captain’s servant” on his uncle’s ship 
and made several trips to the East and West In- 
dies. In 1773, he accompanied the Arctic explor- 
ing expedition under Com. Phipps. Nelson's in- 
dustry and excellent seamanship gained him a 
Promotion to the rank of second lieutenant in 
1777. Becoming a post captain two years later, he 
secured command of a frigate in the Leeward 
Islands. He saw his first active service in 1780 
during an expedition to San Juan de Nicaragua. 
Given command of the Boreas in 1783, he served 
for several years under Sir Richard Hughes in 
the West Indies. In 1793, Nelson became com- 
mander of the Agamemnon, a vessel with 64 guns 
assigned to the Mediterranean fleet, and at once 
sailed for Corsica, where he aided in the capture 
of Bastia and Calvi, under Lord Hood and Sir 
John Jervis, A cannon ball destroyed the use of 
Nelson’s right eye during these operations. In 
1795, Nelson took part in an engagement with 
the French fleet and in the following year par- 
ticipated in the blockade along the Italian coast 
designed to sever Napoleon's communications. 
On Feb. 14, 1797, Nelson displayed outstanding 
ability in the Battle of Cape St. Vincent, which 
crushed the Spanish fleet. In a desperate attempt 
to capture Santa Cruz de Tenerife, on July 24 
1797, Nelson was badly wounded and his right 
arm had to be amputated. He was promoted to 
the rank of rear admiral and granted a knight- 
hood of the Bath. 

By 1798, Napoleon had gained almost com- 
plete ascendancy over Europe, being, in fact, in 
a position to attack England. Accordingly, he 
began to prepare his great Egyptian expedition 
to strike at England's Eastern possessions. When 
the British got word of this undertaking, Nelson 
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was sent to watch the French fleet. He hunted 
out the French in Abukir Bay, Egypt, and gained 
a famous victory in the Battle of the Nile (Aug. 
1, 1798), by which the French fleet was utterly 
defeated. During the battle, Nelson suffered a 
severe blow on the forehead which ever after 
caused him pain. Nelson, by this time become a 
national hero, was awarded the title of Baron 
Nelson of the Nile, together with an annual pen- 
sion of £2,000. In 1799, he succeeded in expelling 
the French from Naples, thus preventing Napo- 
lean from gaining supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean. The King of Naples subsequently 
awarded Nelson a valuable estate and made him 
Duke of Bronte. During his stay in Italy, Nel- 
son was much in the company of the wife of the 
English minister to Naples, Lady Hamilton, 
whom he had met some years earlier. Declaring 
her his "wife in the sight of God," Nelson re- 
turned to England with Lady Hamilton in 1800, 
and a daughter, Horatia, was born the follow- 
ing year. 

Nelson was promoted to the rank of vice ad- 
miral in 1801 and given command of a squadron 
of 12 ships under Sir Hyde Parker. Following 
his success in shattering the Danish naval forces 
which had long threatened the rise of English 
naval power, he was given full command and 
made a viscount. 

In 1803, when war was renewed with France 
and Spain, Nelson was made commander-in-chief 
of British naval forces in the Mediterranean. He 
blockaded Toulon until 1805, when the French 
fleet effected its escape and joined the Spanish 
forces. Nelson pursued them to the West Indies 
and back to Europe where they took up a posi- 
tion at the Spanish batteries of Cadiz. On Oct. 
19, Napoleon’s forces ventured from their posi- 
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tion and on Oct. 21, a decisive battle took place 
off Cape Trafalgar, in which the British won a 
celebrated victory. The French and Spanish fleets 
were crushed, and Napoleon’s dream of invading 
Britain was destroyed forever. Nelson, however, 
was fatally wounded by a musket ball and died 
during the greatest battle of his career. 

One of the most famous naval heroes of all 
time, Nelson was noted for his personal bravery, 
his wise and original judgments, and his skillful 
strategy. He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where a beautiful monument was erected to his 
memory. See Hamilton, Emma. 

Nelson, witam, soldier, born in Maysville, 
Ky. in 1825; slain Sept. 29, 1862. In 1840 he 
joined the U.S. Navy and soon attained to the 
rank of master. He had charge of the gunboats 
on the Ohio River in 1861, but was made briga- 
dier general of volunteers, and assigned to a com- 
mand in Buell's army. In 1862 he became a major 
general of volunteers. His death occurred at a 
hotel in Louisville, where he was shot by Gen. 
Jefferson C, Davis as the result of a personal 
quarrel. 

Nelsonville (néi’siin-vil), a city in Athens 
County, Ohio, бо m. SE. of Columbus, on the 
Hocking River and the Hocking’ Valley Ry. It 
is surrounded by a productive farming and coal- 
mining country. Nelsonville manufactures car 
wheels, machinery, shoes, brick, and clay prod- 
ucts and trades in coal and merchandise, It was 
incorporated in 1838 Population, 1950, 4845- 

Nelumbium (né-lim’bi-iim), or NELUMBO, 
a genus of plants common to the fresh waters of 
temperate Zones. They include many species that 
are remarkable for their beautiful flowers. The 
genus includes the Egyptian lotus, a plant once 
common in the Valley of the Nile, but not abun- 
dant there at present. However, several closely 
allied species are found in India, China, the 
Malay Archipelago, and Australasia, where they 
grow vigorously in the fresh waters. The leaves 
of several of these plants contain medical proper- 
ties serviceable for fever patients, while the seeds 
are eaten by the Hindus. The lotus, or water 
chinquapin, is considered sacred in many Asiatic 
countries, where it is used in religious rites, and 
the fibers derived from the stalk serve as à wick 
for lamps in Hindu temples. A variety of nelum- 
bium found in the southern part of the U.S. 
produces rhizomes, from which tuberous roots 
develop that resemble the sweet potato. These 
tubers are favorite food products, especially 
among the Indians. 

Nembutal (ném’bi-tal), pentobarbital, a 
white, crystalline drug used as a sedative. Chemi- 
cally, it is ethyl--methylbutyl-barbituric acid, 
with the general formula Сү 1H18N203: 

Nemean Games (nZ' mé-an), the third of 
the national athletic and musical festivals of 
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Greece, celebrated in the Valley of Nemea of 
Argolis, in the Peloponnesus. The locality was 
so named from the Nemean lion, which was slain 
here by Hercules. These games were celebrated 
every two years, in midsummer, in the second 
and fourth year of each Olympiad. The founda- 
tion of the games has been assigned to Hercules, 
but there is no history of them before 573 В.с. 
They are celebrated in 11 odes written by Pindar. 

Nemesis (ném’é.sis), in Greek mythology, 
the goddess of justice, the daughter of Night. 
She is spoken of as the deity that adjusts human 
affairs by awarding to each individual the fate 
which his actions deserve. She is not mentioned 
by Homer, which is evidence that she was a con- 
ception of later times. The Romans worshiped 
her as a divinity who possessed the power of 
averting the pernicious consequences of envy, 
punishing arrogance and pride. In the ancient 
city of Rhamnus in Attica, a famous temple was 
dedicated to Nemesis. 

Neoarsphenamine (né-árs-fén'a-mén), a 
drug, consisting chiefly of sodium 3, 3'diamine-4, 
4 dihydroxyarsenobenzene-N-methanalsulfoxylate, 
containing not less than 1976 of arsenic. This 
drug was discovered by Paul Ehrlich (q.v.) after 
his discovery of arsphenamine (Salvarsan, 606). 
It must be prepared in an establishment licensed 
Íor the purpose by the U.S. government upon 
recommendation by the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Before being offered 
for sale each lot must comply with the require- 
ments of the National Inst. of Health as to 
toxicity, labeling, etc, and be released by the 
Institute, Neoarsphenamine is the most widely 
used arsenical preparation for the treatment of 
syphilis, but should be administered only under 
competent medical supervision because of its 
chemical instability, the necessity of intravenous 
injection, and its contraindication in cardiac and 
renal involvement. It is also used in other spiro- 
chetal infections such as yaws, Vincent's angina, 
mal de los pintos, relapsing fever, and ratbite 
fever; also in the non-spirochetal diseases, ame- 
bic dysentery, tularemia, and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, 

Neocene (né’é-sén), a term applied by the 
Geological Survey of the U.S. to a part of the 
Tertiary or Cenozoic period. Deposits of this 
epoch are found along the Atlantic coast, in the 
Llano Estacado of Texas, and in the Rocky Mts. 

Neo-Darwinism (ne'ó-dár winizm). See 
Darwinism. 

Neo-Impressionism (n£'aim-présh'ünism). 
Sce Seurat, Georges. 

Neolithic Culture (né-Glith ik). See Pre- 
History, 

Меотусіп (né-6-mi'sin), an antibiotic first 
isolated, as a compound from a soil-mold, by Dr. 
Selman A. Waksman (q.v.). Of limited toxicity, 
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it is effective against a number of gram-negative 
and gram-positive bacteria, particularly the strep- 
tomycin-resistant forms of tuberculosis. 

Neon (vé’6n), an inert gaseous element dis- 
covered in the atmosphere, in 1898, by Sir William 
Ramsay, an English chemist. By volume it consti- 
tutes from one- to two-thousandths of one per cent 
of the atmosphere. Neon is obtained by chilling 
air to —400* F. and catching it as it evaporates. 

Neon Lamp (/amp), a gas discharge lamp of 
low power containing neon. These lamps are 
used principally for illumination and for the 
production of the neon spectrum. A popular neon 
lamp haying semicircular electrodes operates in 
ordinary lighting fixtures. When operating the 
electrodes are covered with a reddish glow char- 
acteristic of neon discharge tubes. The electrodes 
glow alternately with an alterfating current, but 
with a direct current only the cathode glows. 

Neo-Platonism, the last of the great Greek 
philosophical schools, characterized by the in- 
tegration of the concepts of earlier Greek phi- 
losophers with Oriental ideas. The school sprang 
up in the 2nd century в.с. in Alexandria, Egypt, 
and ended in the sth century Ал. The greatest 
philosopher of Neo-Platonism was Plotinus (205- 
270 л.р.). Other important representatives were 
Origen, Longinus, and Philo of Alexandria. 

During the first centuries of the Christian Era, 
there were three schools of Neo-Platonism, the 
last of which was closed by the Emperor Justinian 
in the 5th century a.p. because of its alleged 
antithesis to Christianity, although actually there 
are innumerable similarities between this phi- 
losophy and the teachings of Christianity. The 
ideas of Neo-Platonism and of Plotinus were 
subsequently taken up by Christian theologians 
and mystics from St. Augustine to Meister 
Eckhart and in the second half of the 15th cen- 
tury Neo-Platonism experienced a revival. A 
school flourished in Florence under the Medici, 
its main representative being the philosopher, 
Marsilio Ficino (q.v.). Around him the so-called 
Florentine Acad. was founded, and both profes- 
sional philosophers and the most famous mem- 
bers of the Medici family participated in the dis- 
cussions he led. 

The philosophy of Neo-Platonism is based es- 
sentially on the ideas of Plato and, in „some 
respects, on those of Aristotle, but it tries to 
combine the ideas of almost all earlier philosophi- 
cal systems. Like Christianity, Neo-Platonism, as 
most clearly articulated by Plotinus, supposes one 
eternal source of being. From it stem all lower 
forms of existence. The One, for example, 
emanates the Logos, the crystallization of the 
ideas. The ideas emanate the Soul of the World 
and this concatenation of emanations continues, 
finally ending with Matter (q.v.) which repre- 
sents the lowest emanation. 
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The souls of men are emanated from the 
Divine Intelligence, but at the same time they 
belong to Matter. God can be conceived by man 
only if man can tear down the fetters of Matter. 
Although an inferior emanation can never act 
on a superior, the human soul can conceive higher 
spheres of pure spirit, as well as the lower spheres 
of Matter. In order to recognize the inner reality 
of his own soul, man must first give up his in- 
terest in material reality; then he will be able to 
recognize the ideas in the realm of mind. His 
highest achievement is the intuitive perception 
(see Intuition) and union with the One, When 
this union, which is reached only by very few, 
is achieved, man will see that his own soul is 
only a part of the World Soul. 

Neoprene (né’0-prén), or DUPRENE, POLY- 
CHLOROPRENE, a synthetic rubber prepared from 
acetylene (H—C=C—H) and muriatic acid 
(HCI). It is marketed in Russia as Sovprene and 
in Japan as Mustone. The substance was first 
produced in commercial quantities in 1931 by 
the du Pont Co. and found such a ready market 
that by 1942 the annual production was more 
than 19,000 tons. Neoprene is not only a rubber 
substitute but may be put to many uses where 
rubber is altogether unsatisfactory. This exten- 
sive use results from its unusual properties and 
its ease of preparation. 

Neoprene is readily prepared from acetylene 
and hydrochloric acid, both of which are readily 
available and relatively cheap. The combination 
of these two gives chloroprene. An isomer (4.v.) 
—a compound having the same composition but 
different structure—is formed first, but this may 
be readily converted into chloroprene, whose 
chemical name is 2-chlorobutadiene, with the 

H Cl H H 
structural formula I Chloro- 
—C=C—C=CH. 
prene is then caused (catalytically) to combine 
with itself and a substance having the same 
composition as the original chloroprene, but a 
much greater molecular weight, is formed. This 
substance, known as polychloroprene or neoprene, 
may be subsequently treated in a variety of ways 
to give the desired chemical and physical prop- 
erties, The whole structure is made up of a 
simple repeating unit which, in a given sam- 
ple of the material, may occur in infinitely 
large number of times. This is represented by 
H cl H H 
-C— б = è T X where X represents the 
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number of times the structure occurs in the 
compound and is very, very large. The process 
in which chloroprene units combine with one 
another producing a very large “molecule” is 
called polymerization (4.v.), and the resulting 
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structure is therefore called a high polymer. 

Neoprene is a plastic (a substance that may 
be molded or shaped by application of heat) and 
js classed as a thermoplastic substance. (Applica- 
tion of heat softens the material but produces 
no permanent structural change.) It is similar to 
natural rubber in many respects but in many ways 
is greatly superior. It shows better resistance to 
light and heat, oils, ozone, oxygen, and various 
solvents. Vulcanized neoprene swells somewhat 
in all kinds of oil but usually retains its proper- 
ties much better than does natural rubber. Because 
of this fact, it is used for flexible hoses and tubes 
in the petroleum industry. It is also employed 
for insulation on electrical wires where contact 
with oil is unavoidable. Neoprene may be made 
into rollers for printing and industrial uses, 
since it resists attack by solvents that cause ready 
breakdown of other materials. 

Neosho (»2-ó'shó), a river of Kansas, rising 
in Morris County and having a general course 
toward the southeast. It crosses into Oklahoma, 
joining the Arkansas River near Ft. Gibson. It 
has a total length of 325 m. On its banks are 
the cities of Oswego and Emporia. The Cotton- 
wood is its principal tributary. 

Nepal (nepàl), ог NIPAL, an independent 
kingdom of Asia, situated north of British India 
and south of Tibet. It occupies the southern range 
of the Himalayas for a distance of about 500 m. 
The area is 54,000 sq. m. А large part of the 
southern section is fertile and has a gently roll- 
ing surface. Highways and trade routes are main- 
tained in the principal valleys. Nepal was oc- 
cupied in the 14th century by the Hindus, but 
they were expelled in 1667 by the Mongolians. 
Most of the inhabitants are Gurkhas, who are a 
mixture of Aryans and the aborigines. The re- 
ligion is Buddhism. Khatmandu is the capital 
and residence of the reigning sovereign. Popu- 
lation, са. 4,000,000. 

Nephrite (néf'rit), a mineral usually classed 
with jade, so named from being formerly worn 
as a remedy for kidney diseases. It has a greenish 
color, is hard and tenacious, and is used in mak- 
ing ornaments and utensils. 

Nephritis (né-fri tis). See Bright's Disease. 

Nepomuk (né!pé-mook), JOHN oF, patron 
saint of Bohemia, born near Pomuk, about 1330; 
suffered martyrdom in March 1383. He secured a 
liberal education at the Univ. of Prague, was 
ordained a priest, and served in that capacity 
in the diocese of Prague. Later he secured an 
appointment as confessor to Sofia, wife of King 
Wenceslaus IV, and, being thought implicated 
with Archbishop John of Ganstein in his dis- 
putes with the king, he was cruelly tortured 
and drowned in the Moldau River. Pope Benedict 
XIII canonized him in 1729. 

Nepos (nč'põs), CORNELIUS, ancient Roman 
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middle of the rst century в.с. Though he was 
a prolific writer, only a few of his works are 
extant. He is the author of an epitome of uni- 
versal history, a collection of remarkable sayings 
and doings, and a number of biographies. His 
writings are noted for the pureness of their 
language. Many editions have been put out by 
publishers, including one of Aemilius Probus 
in the 4th century. 

Nepotism (nép’é-tiz'm), the practice of 
showing favors in business to nephews and other. 
relatives, especially in giving official patronage to 
members of the family. The word nepotism is 
from the Latin and signifies "nephewism." 

Neptune (nép'tin), the Roman god of the 
sea, corresponding to the Greek divinity 
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Poseidon. The Roman commanders invoked the 
favor of Neptune by sacrifices before venturing 
upon naval expeditions, his influence being held 
essential against both stormy seas and hostile 
armies. His temple at Rome was in the Campus 
Martius, and the festivals held in his honor were 
called Neptunalia. He is represented in art hold- 
ing a three-pronged Spear, or trident, in his hand, 
and his symbols are the horse and the dolphin. 
Artists Portrayed him either in a state of calm 
or in agitation, corresponding to the aspect f 
the sea over which he pride! ERN 

Neptune, a remote planet named after the 
god of the sea, and symbolized by the trident. 
It is 30 times farther from the sun than the earth 
is from that central body and its large, nearly cir- 
cular orbit is described in 165 terrestrial years at 
a speed of 3% m. per second. It remains well 
below naked-eye visibility, since it is not brighter 


Uranus had shown irregularities of motion which 
could not be accounted for by the law of gravity 
unless the presence of a disturbing outside planet 
was assumed. Leverrier solved that difficult 
mathematical problem and so did Adams in 
England independently. The former sent his 
predicted position for the unknown planet to 
Berlin, where that region of the sky had been 
carefully charted, and this facilitated the actual 
discovery of the planet. 

Neptunium (nép-tin'i-im). See Atomic 
Bomb; Uranium. 

Nerbudda (nér-biid’da), or waxsapa, a large 
river of India, rises in the central plateau of that 
country, and after a course of 800 m. toward the 
west flows into the Gulf of Cambay. The Ner- 
budda Valley is fertile, producing cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables in abundance. On its banks are 
the cities of Jabalpur, Burwani, and Вагпећ, It 
is navigable for ships of large size for a distance 
of 50 m, The Hindus regard it as sacred. 

Nereids (né’ré-idz), in mythology, the daugh- 
ters of the sea god Nereus and his wife Doris. 
They were sea nymphs and lived in the depths 
of the sea, whence they came to attend Neptune. 
In form they were human and they were noted 
for their friendship for mariners, particularly for 
the Argonauts, They were represented in statuary 
as beautiful maidens, riding on the waves of the 
sea or on the backs of dolphins. 

Nereus (ncs), in mythology, the son of 
Pontus and Саса and the father of the Nereids. 
It is related that he was friendly and helpful to 
others, but Hercules was obliged to wrestle with 
him in order to learn the way to the Garden of 
the Hesperides. Artists represented him as seated 
upon the waves of the sea, usually as an old man 
wreathed in sedge. 

Neri (nûrê), SAINT FILIPPO, a saint of the 
Roman Catholic Church, born in Florence, Italy, 
July 21, 1515; died in Rome, May 25, 1595. He 
was educated in Rome with the Augustinian 
monks, became a priest himself, and in 1548 
founded the Congregation of the Oratory. He was 
filled with deepest devotion which he taught 
the many disciples who surrounded him, and 
for whom he established the community of the 
Fathers of the Oratory (1558) in Florence. In 
1622 he was canonized by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and from 1726 on, the day of his death, 
May 25, became the official day to be observed 
in his honor. He is best known for his inaugura- 
tion of "oratorio" (g.v.). This type of music 
received its name from the little prayer-house 
(oratorio) in Rome where in small gatherings of 
the lay population at a kind of Sunday.school, 
religious sentiment and feeling were fostered by 
reading passages from the Scriptures and singing 
religious music. 
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Nernst (nérnst), WALTER, physicist, born at 
Briesen, Germany, June 25, 1864; died Nov. 18, 
1941. In 1906, he formulated the so-called third 
jaw of thermodynamics, which postulated the 
physical impossibility of cooling a body to abso- 
lute zero because of energy changes in the re- 
action. He also invented the Nernst incandescent 
lamp, replacing tungsten with earth oxides, 
which proved impractical by comparison with 
metal filament lamps. His other investigations 
concerned ionic theory, chemical equilibrium, 
and solutions. In 1920, he received the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. 

Nero (né’rd), Lucius pomitius, Roman em- 
peror, son of Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, born at 
Antium, Dec. 15, 37 
A.D; committed suicide 
June 9, 68 ap. His 
mother married Em- 
peror Claudius, who 
adopted him, and his 
name was changed to 
Nero Claudius Caesar 
Drusus Germanicus. 
Subsequently Nero mar- 
ried Octavia, daughter 
of Emperor Claudius. 
The emperor abandoned 
Nero's mother, but the 
latter succeeded in re- 
moving him by poison, 
and in 54 Nero was confirmed as emperor by 
the senate and the provinces. Britannicus, son of 
Claudius, was the rightful heir to the Roman 
throne, but Nero had him removed in the year 
55 by poison, when the youth. was 14. This 
course he sought to justify by charging that he 
might become a dangerous rival. His mother 
at first exercised marked influence over his ad- 
ministration, but in 59 he caused her to be 
assassinated to please Poppaca Sabina, and, after 
divorcing and murdering his wife, he married 
Poppaea Sabina. Though his private life was a 
disgrace from the first, he conducted public 
affairs with considerable vigor under the assist- 
ance of Seneca and Burrus, but in 64 a large 
part of Rome was destroyed by fire. This catas- 
trophe laid waste two-thirds of the great city. 
Many writers have attributed the cause of the 
loss to Nero himself, but that sovereign charged 
the destruction to Christians and caused many 
of them to be tortured and killed. 

Immediately after the burning of Rome, Nero 
began to rebuild the city, devising for that pur- 
pose a vast system of public taxation. He caused 
the construction of a magnificent palace on 
Palatine Hill, which, from its beautiful orna- 
mentation in gold, became known as the Golden 
House. In 65 a conspiracy was formed against 
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him, but it was discovered before being carried 
out and resulted in the execution of Seneca and 
the poet Lucan. Shortly after the death of his 
wife, Poppaea, he put Antonia, daughter of Clau- 
dius, to death for refusing to marry him, and 
subsequently married Statilia Messalina, after 
causing the death of her husband, Nero had 
many accomplishments as a philosopher, poet, 
musician, and charioteer. By his skill in chariot- 
eering he gained applause in Italy, Greece, and 
the Spanish countries. The Gaelic and Spanish 
regions undertook to dispossess him in 68, and 
in the same year Galba caused the Practorian 
guards to declare in his favor and against Nero. 
The senate at once proclaimed Nero an enemy to 
his country, and, to escape arrest, he committed 
suicide by stabbing himself, being at that time 
31 years of age and having reigned 14 years. 

Nerva (nér’va), marcus соссетоѕ, Emperor 
of Rome, born in Umbria in 35 4.0.5 died Jan. 
25, 98. He was twice consul and was elected 
emperor in 96, succeeding Domitian, who was 
assassinated, His administration was popular with 
the people, since he diminished the public ex- 
penses and increased the resources of the empire. 
A conspiracy was formed against him in the sec- 
ond year of his reign, but the leader was dis- 
covered and banished. He adopted Trajan, then 
at the head of the army of Germany, who suc- 
ceeded him as emperor. 

Nerves (nérvz), the cordlike structures com- 
posed of delicate filaments by which sensation or 
stimulative impulses are transmitted to and from 
the brain and other organs. In the animals be- 
longing to the higher scale of life the nerves 
proceed from the brain and spinal cord, but in the 
lower animals they issue from the central ganglia. 
The simplest nerve system is found in the mol- 
Jusca. In the radiata nerves are arranged in a 
circle around the mouth, from which they com- 
municate with the ganglia situated at the base 
of each ray. Insects possess nerve structure capable 
of producing sensory, reflex, and motor action, 
and as the scale of animal life rises there is a 
marked increase in the resemblance of nerves to 
those found in man, where their highest develop- 
ment and greatest sensitiveness are observed, 

The nerves common to the human system are 
hard, silvery threads, composed of gray matter 
within and white matter without. They ramify 
all parts of the body, and, though often noticed 
very near each other, they are perfectly distinct 
and each conveys its own impression. The nerves 
carrying impressions to the brain are called 
sensory nerves, while those conveying orders of 
the mind to the different organs are designated 
motory nerves. If the motory nerves leading to a 
particular portion of the body be cut, all motion 
is destroyed, though sensation remains; and, if 
the sensory nerves be cut, feeling is lost, but mo- 
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tion remains. The nervous system is made up of 
nerve cells, nerve fibers, and nerve end organs. 
Nerve cells form the essential part of the brain 
and spinal cord, and from them as a center the 
nerve fibers run as fine threads to the cells of 
the body. The outer ends of the cells touching a 
company of cells, or nerve end organs, carry im- 
Pressions to the central nerve cells, Although each 
cell in the body acts independently of the Test, yet 
the central nerve cells call all into active harmony. 
The three general classes of nerves are designated 
as spinal, cranial, and autonomic. 

The nerves that go to different organs run to- 
gether in a bundle, which divides into its separate 
threads upon reaching its destined place, Each 
nerve thread is composed of a central fiber sur- 
rounded by a protected layer of tissue, and they 
vary in size according to the organ in which 
they have their seat, The Spinal nerves consist 
of 31 pairs, which issue from the spinal cord 
through apertures provided for them in the back- 
bone. Each of these nerves has two roots, called 
the posterior and the anterior. The posterior is 
the sensory influence and the anterior, the motory, 
Animals lose motion when the anterior root is 
cut and the power of feeling, when the posterior 
root is severed, 

The cranial nerves consist of 12 pairs, which 
spring from the medulla oblongata and the lower 
part of the brain. They are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The pair of olfactory nerves 

1) are the nerves of smell, the pair of optic 
nerves (2) are the nerves of vision, and three 
pairs of motores oculi nerves (3, 4, and 6) serve to 


it is known as the gustatory nerve, Expression is 
given to the face by the facial pair (7); the audi- 
tory pair (8) forms the nerves of hearing; the 
glossopharyngeal pair (9) connects with the 
membrane of the pharynx and the muscles of 
swallowing; the vagus pair (10) presides over 
the stomach, lungs, larynx, liver, and heart; the 
accessory pair (11) regulates the vocal movements 
of the larynx; the hypoglossal pair (12) gives mo- 
tion to the tongue; (13) the cerebrum; (14) the 
cerebellum; (15) the medulla oblongata; (16) 
first part of the spinal cord. See also Brain, 
The autonomic nervous system controls the ac- 
tions of automatic functions of the body. These 
include peristalsis in the digestive tract, rate of 
heart beat (pulse), respiration, and other proc- 
esses which go on continuously when the motor 
and mental functions of the central (cranial and 
Spinal) nervous System are at rest (e.g, when 
asleep). Most of the vagus (roth cranial) nerve 
7$ are autonomic in function, The rest of the 
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autonomic nerve fibers arise in small centers 
called ganglia located in pairs along the spinal 
cord, in certain regions of the abdomen, and also 
directly in some organs. 

The nervous system is strengthened by health- 
ful exercise and restful sleep. Nervous diseases 
result from inflammation of nerve substance, from 
general bad health, from intemperance, and from 
changes due to accidental injury of nerve fibers, 
cells, or centers. The condition known as nervous- 
ness is largely temperamental. It causes a person 
to be unduly emotional and to lose self-possession. 
Nervousness is sometimes due to disease, excesses, 
and overwork. See also Neurasthenia; Neuritis; 
Neurology. 

Nest (nčst), a habitation or abode constructed 
by birds for incubating their eggs and rearing 
their young. Nests are of various construction and 
are greatly diversified in situation. Some birds, 
as the auks and stone curlews, do not construct 
nests, while some reptiles and mammals do, 
among them foxes, moles, weasels, rabbits, squir- 
rels, mice, and many others. This is true also of 
many insects and crustaceans. A class of swal- 
lows build the famous edible nests which are 
abundant principally in China and the islands 
Southeast of Asia. These nests are formed of 
small leaves, grasses, and fibers, and are fastened 
to rocks by a substance that exudes from the sal- 
ivary glands under the tongue. This substance 
is gelatinous and is the portion eaten. These 
Nests are gathered by means of ladders, and the 
edible portions sell at from $1 to $35 per pound, 
depending upon the quality. It is estimated that 
fully 8,500,000 nests are gathered annually. The 
Product is used chiefly by the wealthy for thick- 
ening soups. See Birds’ Nests, 

Nestor (n&stór), a Greek hero mentioned in 
ancient legends. He was the son of Neleus and 
Chloris. His birthplace probably was in Mes- 
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senian Pylos. It is recounted that he was a persua- 
sive speaker and that he married Eurydice. He is 
noted as a valiant warrior against the Arcadians 
and Centaurs, and served as the counselor of the 
Grecian chiefs in the Trojan War. 

Nestorians (nés-to’ri-gnz), a sect of Chris- 
tians organized in Western Asia, so named from 
Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople (428-31). 
Nestorius taught that the son of Mary was not at 
the same time the son of God. This teaching was 
condemned at the ecumenical council of Ephesus 
in 431 and at Chalcedon in 451. Due to a mis- 
understanding of terminology which hid agree- 
ment in fact, many monks and their followers 
stubbornly held to the doctrine of Nestorius in 
the face of great opposition. Persia gave protec- 
tion to the Nestorians, and their creed was estab- 
lished by King Pherozes as the national faith. 
The fundamental doctrine was reaffirmed by 
a synod at Seleucia, where a resident patriarch 
was located. By the 12th century it had grown 
to an important community of go bishops, 
with a considerable number of communicants in 
Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. A division occurred 
in the 16th century, when many members began 
to call themselves Chaldaean Christians and allied 
themselves with the Roman Catholic Church. 
At present their principal seat of influence is in 
Kurdistan, but there are branches in India, 
northern Afghanistan, China, and other portions 
of Asia. During the ravages of Tamerlane (ca. 
1400), the membership suffered materially and 
the majority of their churches perished. In 1843 
a great many fell as victims of persecutions by 
the Turks, The Persian branch of the Nestorian 
Church, about 30,000 persons, joined the Ortho- 
dox Church of Russia in 1898. 

Net (nét), a fabric of threads woven in open 
meshes, knotted firmly at the intersections, em- 
ployed for ensnaring birds and fishes. A variety 
of nets are used for various other purposes, such 
as protecting the face and hands of bee keepers 
and for preventing birds and insects from de- 
stroying fruits. Gill nets and seines are the chief 
nets used in fishing. The former are set across 
waters frequented by fish, which lodge in the 
meshes by running their heads through, the 
gills preventing their withdrawing them. The 
seine has a line of leaden weights at the lower 
side to hold it near the bottom of the water, 
and at the upper part is a line of corks to hold 
itin a perpendicular position. Fishers draw the 
seine near the shore by means of ropes fastened 
to the ends, and drag it to land to remove the 
fish. In open water, further from shore, fish are 
caught with the purse seine, in which the ends 
of the net are joined and the bottom closed with 
a drawstring. The ancients used a variety of nets 
to catch animals. See also Trawling. 

Netherlands (néTH'zr-làndz), THE, or HOL- 
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ae 
LAND, a constitutional kingdom of Europe, lying 
in the lowlands that border on the North Sea. 
It is bounded on the x. by Germany, on the s. by 
Belgium, and on the w. and N. by the North Sca. 
The area, including all territorial waters, is 15,764 
sq. m.; it is one of the smallest independent states 
of Europe. It has a coast line of 470 m. on the 
North Sea. The country is divided into 11 prov- 
inces as follows: 


AREA AREA 
PROVINCES 50. МІ. PROVINCES 8Q. MI. 
Utrecht 526 |S. Holland 1,130 
Zeeland боо |Friesland . . 1,291 
Groningen 895 |Overyssel 1,302 
Limburg 846 |Gelderland 1,940 
Drente 1,029 |N. Brabant ..... 1,921 
N. Holland 1,142 


Description. The Netherlands is made up 
largely of the lowest part of the great plain of 
northwestern Europe, hence the name. The nat- 
ural drainage is inadequate to allow cultivation 
in all parts of the country, but a vast sys- 
tem of canals and dikes has been built to render 
cultivation of the soil possible. In some parts 
the surface is from то to 20 ft. below sea level, 
but these parts are protected from overflows by 
great embankments, while the water is pumped 
constantly from some distance below the surface 
by means of windmills, steam and Diesel engines. 
By this ingenious method it has been possible to 
transform marshes and lakes into the most fertile 
and productive regions of Europe, and the land 
surface has been enlarged by promoting exten- 
sive enterprises for reclaiming large surfaces 
formerly covered by the North Sea. The coast 


only inlet of considerable extent is the Zuyder 
Zee. Many fertile islands are situated near the 
coast, all of which have been improved more or 
less by cultivation and the construction of em- 
bankments, The more elevated portions average 
about 150 ft, above sea level, though in the south- 
east there are elevations up to 1,017 ft. high. 
This once uninteresting and marshy region of 
Europe has been converted into a land of almost 
inexhaustible fertility, containing the richest allu- 
vial deposits utilized in cultivation, 

The Rhine is important as a highway between 
Germany and the sea. It enters The Netherlands 
from the east, but soon divides into numerous 
arms, forming a fertile and extensive delta, Chief 


mean temperature is 49°, in Jul 
January about 35°. The heat of summer is not 
excessive and the cold of 
Though rain falls on about two days in three 
throughout the year, the average annual precipi- 
tation is about 23 in. Damp and misty weather 


FIELD OF DOUBLE TULIPS 
The cultivation of tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, and other bulbs has been a large s 


of income in 


The Netherlands 
line of The Netherlands js irregular, but the js frequent and sunshine seldom prevails a week 


at a time. The climate is healthful as a whole. 

FısHERIES. All of the streams and the coastal 
waters are important for fishing. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in this industry, both in 
coast and deep-sea fishing. Herring are a 
prolific source of revenue, and the annual 
catch is more important than that of any other 
fish. Sprats are also taken in large numbers, 
and oysters are obtained near the delta streams. 
Other catches include cod, anchovy, turbot, and 
salmon, 

AGRICULTURE, Despite a high state of devel- 
opment in agriculture, the yield cannot sup- 
ply the demand. The land may be divided into 
sandy and clay soils, nearly all of the reclaimed 
lands belonging to the latter, The sandy soils 
yield large quantities of rye, buckwheat, and 
potatoes, while the clay soils are best adapted 
to wheat, hops, tobacco, and sugar beets. How- 
ever, rye, sugar beets, and vegetables are the 
leading crops. Other products include barley, 
oats, chicory, spelt, and flowers. Haarlem is the 
center of the flower industry, large quantities 
being cultivated in the vicinity and exported 
from this place. Much of the farming is in small 
tracts. There are many orchards and gardens. 

Few countries are as well adapted to the 
growth of grasses, since there is an abundance 
of moisture without excessive precipitation. For 
this reason the cattle industry has been devel- 
oped on a very profitable basis, Dairy farm- 
ing has developed to a high degree, and cheese 
made in Holland is exported to the leading 
markets of the world. Gelderland and Friesland 
are noted for their superior breed of horses. 
North Holland and Drente have large interests 
in sheep raising. Poultry of all kinds is raised 
profitably, and large quantities of eggs are shipped 
to Germany and England. Other livestock in- 
cludes goats and swine. 

MINING. The country is not rich in quantity 
and variety of minerals, since the surface is made 
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The numerous streams and coastal inlets of The Netherlands make fishing an important industry. The principal 
catches are herring and oysters 


up largely by retent alluvium formations. Coal 
is mined in Limburg, but the fields are not ex- 
tensive. Turf or peat is found in large quantities 
for fuel purposes. Bog iron is obtained in the 
eastern part. Though building stone is imported 
to a large extent, the country has clays which 
are valuable for the manufacture of brick, tile, 
and pottery. Recently some petroleum pools 
have been found in the southeastern part of 
Drente province. Salt is also found. 

MANUFACTURES. Fhe Netherlands has few great 
manufacturing centers as compared with those 
in England and Germany, owing to the scarcity 
of coal and iron, although both are imported 
in large quantities. Rotterdam, The Hague, and 
Amsterdam have extensive car factories and 
railway machine shops. Calico is made for ex- 
portation to Africa and Asiatic ports. Linen is 
made largely in North Brabant, sailcloth in North 
and South Holland, and calicoes in Overyssel 
and North Brabant. Large dye works are lo- 
cated at Haarlem and Leyden, woolens are made 
extensively in Tilburg, and carpets are produced 
in large quantities at Deventer. Delft is noted 
for its production of fine glazed ware. Raw 
tobacco is imported in large quantities from the 
East Indies and is made into pipe tobacco and 
cigars. Sugar refineries are centered chiefly in 
the vicinity of Amsterdam. Other manufactures 
include stoneware, gin, glassware, velvets, silks, 
vinegar, and brick and tile. 

Transportation. Although the country has 
an extensive seacoast and great ship canals, 
electric lines are numerous in the urban dis- 
tricts and the railways total 2,278 m. The canals 
total over 4,800 m., the canal system being rela- 
tively more important than the rivers. The North 
Sea Canal, extending from Amsterdam to the 
North Sea, is 15 m. long. Between Amsterdam 
and Helder is the North Holland Canal, 48 m. 
long. Some of the waterways are higher than 
the cultivated fields through which they pass. 

Commerce. Commercially the country ranks 


high, and a large share of the trade is maritime. 
It extends to all the continents, but the larger 
part of the exports go to Great Britain, Russia, 
Belgium, and the U.S. Butter, cheese, oleomarga- 
rine, eggs, sugar, and livestock are the principal 
exports. The imports include leaf tobacco, wheat, 
petroleum, corn, and foodstuffs. Coal, metals, and 
timber are imported largely for use in the manu- 
facturing enterprises. Imports exceed the exports, 
having a value of about $2,220,000,000 annually, 
while the exports aggregate $2,100,000,000. 

Epucation. An extensive system of public and 
private education is maintained, including (1950- 
51) 7,117 elementary and 1,426 secondary schools. 
Besides several technical, agricultural, and eco- 
nomical universities, the four leading institu- 
tions of higher learning are the universities at 
Leyden (founded 1575), Utrecht (1636), Gion- 
ingen (1614), and Amsterdam (1877). Two 
voluntary universities are the Calvinist Univ. 
of Amsterdam and the Roman Catholic Univ. 
of Nijmegen. Because school attendance is com- 
pulsory, the percentage of illiteracy is remark- 
ably low. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution decrees a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with the succession limited 
to the descendants of Queen Juliana. The 
executive power is exercised by the sovereign. 
The legislative power is exercised by the sov- 
ereign and a parliament called. states-general, 
divided into a first and second chamber. The 
first chamber is elected by the Provincial Estates, 
which are elected directly by the people; the 
second chamber is elected directly by the people; 
suffrage is universal for all citizens over 21; 
representation is proportional. The highest judi- 
cial authority is vested in a supreme court, 
seated in The Hague, the members of which 
are appointed by the sovereign from a list of 
three names, made up by the second chamber 
of the states-general. Lower courts are “Kan- 
ton” courts, “Arrondissement” courts, and “Courts 
of Law.” The supreme court is the court of 
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appeal for all lower courts, Judges are appointed 
for life, their salaries are determined by law. 
The sovereign has the right of pardon and 
‘commutation of punishment and the right of 
amnesty. 

TERRITORIES AND OVERSEAS Retations. The over- 
Seas territories under the control of The Nether- 
lands are Surinam (Netherlands Guiana) and the 
Netherlands West Indies (including Curacao and 
some of the lesser Caribbean islands), These terri- 
tories have a total area of 55,400 sq. m., and 
à population (1950) of approximately 376,324. 

The Netherlands East Indies, comprising Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and numerous small 
islands of the Indonesian archipelago, were for- 


merly the largest and most important of the 
Dutch territories, 


nesian Nationalists, who called for all-out warfare 
against the Dutch in October 1945. Repeated ef- 


Dutch agreed to recognize an Indonesian Repub- 
include Java, Sumatra, and 
Madura. The agreement provided for a United 
States of Indonesia to be formed by Jan. 1, 1949, 
to be linked to The Netherlands in а Nether- 
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the new nation was formally inaugurated on Dec. 
27, 1949. See Indonesia. 

INHABITANTs. The native inhabitants of The 
Netherlands are descendants of the Batavians 
and Frisians, and so belong to the Teutonic stock. 
In the early historic period of Western Europe 
they were influenced by the Romans, but the 
latter were dispossessed by the Germans in the 
5th century, when a large immigration of Saxons 
prevailed. With 686.5 inhabitants to the sq. m, 
The Netherlands is among the most densely 
populated countries of Europe. The country has 
à small emigration, about 1,800 per year, most 
of which is to the U.S. The Hague, with a popu- 
lation of са. 533,000, is the seat of govern- 
ment and residence of the sovereign, but Am- 
sterdam is the constitutional capital. Other cities 
of importance include Rotterdam, Gronigen, 
Arnhem, Haarlem, Utrecht, Leyden, and Maas- 
tricht. In 1930, the country had a population of 
7:935,565; on March 1, 1953, the population was 
10,451,000. й 

Reticion. Unconditional religious liberty is 
granted to all. The royal family belong. to 
The Netherlands Reformed Church. The various 
denominations have a membership expressed in 
percentages as follows: Netherlands Reformed, 
344; other Reformed Churches, 8.7; Roman 
Catholic, 36.4; Jewish, 1.4; the remainder of the 
population belonging to other denominations. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. The languages of 
the three tribes of Franks, Frisians, and Saxons 
together form the "Old Dutch." Little is left 
of it and no literary products have survived. 
Toward the end of the rath and the beginning 
of the 13th century, a common written language 
developed from the Frankish dialects of Brabant 
and Flanders, but Frisian and Saxon influences 
are discernible. The language was called “Diets” 
or “Duuts,” and linguists have given it the name 
of Middle Netherlandish, the literature of which 
was largely written in the southern Netherlands 
(now Belgium). The present Flemish is derived 
directly from the medieval “Diets.” This Diets 
Was very much defiled toward the end of the 
Middle Ages, The energetic young people of the 
republic rejected this pollution, and toward the 
end of the 16th century a new Netherlands lan- 
guage, which was not a direct descendant of 
Middle Netherlandish, originated. In this New 
Netherlandish the infuence of the Amsterdam 
dialect has been very strong. The present Dutch 
has been developed through the last three cen- 
turies from this New Netherlandish. 

The literature of the Middle Ages may be 
divided into: (т) The poetry and romances of 
knighthood, derived from Frankish, Celtish, By- 
zantine, and Arabian legends. The romances 
of the Round Table, of the Grail, of Amadis, 
and those of the Don Quixote type prevailed. 
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(2) The spiritual poetry, rooted in the scholastic 
and mystical world view of the church: Jan van 
Ruusbroec, Thomas 4 Kempis, and the eloquent 
Father Brugman were the great writers, and 
the legend of Beatrice, the poetry of devotion 
to the Virgin Mary, the spiritual dramas and 
mystery plays, "Marieken van Nimwegen" and 
"Elkerlyc," were the exquisite products. (3) The 
poetry of the rising third estate, and that created 
in Flanders are of the greatest significance; Jacob 
van Maerlant excels with his "Wapene Martyn,” 
leans toward primitive Christian communism, 
attacks wickedness in nobility and clergy in the 
"Spiegel Historiael” Another famous product 
is the epos of Reinaert the Fox, perhaps of ori- 
ental origin. The worldly songs and bucolic 
dramas prevailed at the end of the Middle Ages, 
"Chambers of Rhetoric" flourished and organ- 
ized their dramatic contests in luxurious style. 

The revival of the classics, the influences of 
the Renaissance and humanism and especially of 
Petrarch, brought about a spiritual revolution, 
mild in Erasmus and more strongly expressed 
in Dirk Volckertzoon Coornhert and Hendrik 
Lawrensz Spiegel. An urge for the attainment 
of beauty and purity in language dominated this 
period and the commencement of the "Gold 
Age." The patrician Pieter Cornelisz Hooft (1581- 
1647) gathered in "Muiden Castle" the poets, 
historians, and dramatists of Amsterdam and 
The Hague. His own works, the lyrics, the trage- 
dies (“Gijsbrecht van Amstel"), the prose, his 
“Nederlandsche Historien,” are masterpieces. 
Gerbrand Adriaanz Bredero (1585-1618) cre- 
ated dramas with the common people as sub- 
jects. The greatest of all Dutch poets is Joost 
van den Vondel (1587-1619). His dramas “Luci- 
fer,” “Gijsbrecht van Amstel,” and “Joseph in 
Dothan” are but three of a long list; his lyrics 
and descriptive poetry (“Kerstliet,” “Kruisklacht,” 
and "De Kruisbergh") are jewels of expression 
and deep religious emotion. His satiric verse 
crushed his political opponents. Read by the 
multitude was Jacob Cats (1577-1660), whose 
long moralizing poems were found in every 
Dutch household. Constantijn Huygens (1596- 
1687), wrote with great ease in Dutch, French, 
and Latin, and left poems in these three lan- 
guages. Best known are his "Batave Tempe," a 
witty description, spiced with moralistic remarks, 
about the behavior of people in the “Voorhout,” 
a popular promenade in The Hague planted with 
linden trees, and “Costelick Mal," a satire on the 
superfluous and costly dress of his time. In the 
second half of the 17th century shone Jeremias 
de Decker (1609-66), excelling in simplicity and 
sensitive poetry; the pietist poets Joachim Oudaen 
(1628-92) and Heiman Dullaert (1636-84); the 
master of description Antonidus van der Goes 
(1647-84), whose “Ystroom” is a panegyric on 
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the city of Amsterdam; finally the great mystic 
Joan Luyken (1649-1712), whose early poems 
sang only of joyful life and earthly passions, 
until the writings of Jacob Bohme drove him 
from his old companions in the company of the 
pietists. Thomas Asselyn (1620-1701) and Pieter 
Bernagie (1656-99) were the creators of popular 
comedies. 

The 18th century is considered the period of 
mediocrity. Nevertheless Pieter Langendijk (1683- 
1756) wrote comedies of merit and Hubert Kor- 
nelisz Poot (1689-1733) wrote poetry, far removed 
from the stilted, belabored prosody of his con- 
temporaries. Hieronymus van Alphen (1746- 
1803) developed a theory of poetry, wrote verses 
for children, and composed a famous cantata, 
“De Starrenhemel”; while Jacobus Bellamy (1757- 
86) brought refreshing naturalism in the stilted 
literature of the last years of this century. 

On the portal of the 19th century stands the 
giant of Dutch literature, Willem Bilderdijk 
(1756-1831), whose poems cover every field of 
human knowledge, are written in all forms of 
prosody and fill dozens of volumes. His spiritual 
son, Isaac da Costa, a Portuguese Jew converted 
to Calvinism, sings in oriental cadence about 
biblical and worldly events. The gentleman 
farmer Antoni Christiaan Winand Staring (1767- 
1841) composed meritorious ballads and refresh- 
ing story poems in pithy style. Jacob Geel (1789- 
1862) defended the good right of prose compo- 
sition and offered some fine examples. A great 
name in his day was Hendrik Tollens (1780- 
1856), author of “Wien Nederlands Bloed,” long 
thereafter used as a national anthem. As authors 
of historical novels must be mentioned Jacob 
van Lennep (1820-68), Jan Frederik Oltmans 
(1806-54), Arnout Drost (1810-34), Anna Louisa 
Geertruida Bosboom-Toussaint (1812-86), and 
Hendrik Jan Schimmel (1825-1906). A historian 
of great critical acumen was Reinier Cornelis 
Bakhuyzen van den Brink (1810-65), who, with 
the discerning critic, prosaist, and poet Everhar- 
dus Johannes Potgieter (1808-75) and the syn- 
thetic critic Conrad Busken Huet (1826-86), con- 
tributed much to the periodical De Gids, a 
literary guide since 1837. Nicolas Beets (1814- 
1903) as a theological student in Leyden wrote 
his “Camera Obscura,” describing, with photo- 
graphic precision and dry humor, the life of the 
Dutch between 1839 and 1854. The “Camera 
Obscura” has become one of the immortal classics 
of the literature of The Netherlands. The liberal 
minister Petrus Augustus de Genestet (1829-61) 
created in his short life a collection of poems, 
natural in tone, combating the orthodoxy and 
agnosticism of his day in pointed and witty 
stanzas. Willem Hofdijk (1816-88) and Josephus 
Albertus Alberdingk Thym (1820-89), the for- 
mer from the Protestant, the latter from the 
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Catholic viewpoint, attempted to cultivate a 
love for old-time ballads and stories of the Dutch 
soil, In 1860 there was published “Max Have- 
laar, or the Coffee-Auctions of The Netherlands 
Trade Society,” a plea for justice for the Java- 
nese, who, according to the writer (Eduard 
Douwes Dekker (1820-87), were downtrodden 
and abused, Sarcastically he flailed the smugness 
of the business world. While the contents of this 
book, written under the pseudonym “Multatuli,” 
have been considered grossly exaggerated and in- 
accurate, the writer became through his later 
books the adored leader of the young generation 
of free-thinkers, 

The first poet of the new period, the so-called 
"Movement of '8o," was Jacques Perk (1859-81), 
Who revived the use of the sonnet form. A galaxy 
of poets and writers who attempted to lift the 
literature of The Netherlands to the level of 
Europe's great masters belonged to this move- 
ment, In 1885 a new periodical was founded, 
De Nieuwe Gids, which took as its motto “the 
most individual expression of the most individual 
emotion.” Willem Kloos (1859-1938), enchanted 
the younger generation with unexcelled verse 
and his penetrating criticism was feared and 
respected; Frederik van Eeden ( 1860-1932), had a 
social viewpoint which separated him later from 
his more individualistic contemporaries; his “De 
Kleine Johannes” was translated into English 
under the title “The Guest.” The pure idealist 
Albert Verwey (1865-1937) graced the chair of 
Dutch literature at the Univ. of Leyden in his 
last years; Karel Johan Alberdingk Thijm (born 
in 1864), under the pseudonym “Lodewijk van 
Deyssel,” wrote Prose which stands today as an 
example. The radical Herman Gorter’s (1864- 
1927) poem “Mei” is not only a description of 
a lovely season, but an expression of melancholy 
for the transitoriness of all earthly things; the 
novelist Louis Couperus (1863-1923) wrote many 
novels depicting life of the middle class in The 
Netherlands, of classic 
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most important poet 
of the aftermath of the Ма "Bo" is 


( (1870-1943), who ex- 
Presses in disciplined verse his irrepressible long- 

r th Beauty" The younger 
generation is represented by Jan Slauerhoff (1898- 
1936), who often prefers free Versification; 
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Nicolaas Anthonie Donkersloot (pseudonym, 
“Anthonie Donker”; born 1902); Cornelis 
Spoelstra (pseudonym, “Aden Doolard”; born 
1901); the poet of the common word, Jan Gres- 
hoff (born 1888); the critics and essayists Hendrik 
Marsman (1899-1940), Menno ter Braak (1902-40), 
and Edgar du Perron (1899-1940). The younger 
Catholic movement has been served by Gerard 
Bruning (1896-1926), Jan Engelman (born 1900), 
and Wilhelmus Joannes Maria Antonius Assel- 
bergs (pseudonym, “Anton van Duinkerken”; 
born 1903). Protestant writers and poets include 
Frederik Carel Gerretson (pseudonym, “Geerten 
Gossaert”; born 1884); Willem Eduard Keunings 
(pseudonym, “Willam de Merode”; 1887-1939); 
Pieter Nicolaas van Eyck (born 1887); and the 
deeply religious poetess Jacqueline van der Waals 
(1868-1922). A well-known poct today is Simon 
Vestdijk (born 1898). 

History. Traces of human habitation in The 
Netherlands have been found, estimated to be- 
long to the Riss glacial period 200,000 to 180,000 
years ago. In a later phase of the Paleolithic Age, 
tool-using men lived near Hengelo and in the 
northeastern provinces near Elspeet, Oosterwolde, 
and Makkinga. From the Mesolithic Age remains 
of tools, made from the antlers of deer, have been 
found near Hillegom (province of South Hol- 
land). In the Neolithic Age flint industry flour- 
ished near Maastricht (province of Limburg). 
About 2,000 в.с. megalithic culture flourished in 
the northeastern part of the country. Later the 
culture of the beakers, palisade graves, beehive 
graves, and grave hills, surrounded by ditches, 
dominated in the southern and central regions. 
From the Bronze Age some Egyptian beads 
were found near Exloo (province of Drente), 
pointing to import of luxuries about 1,300 B.C. 
Evidences from the Hallstat culture include the 
so-called "Princely Graves" near Oss (province 
of North Brabant). Urn fields had their greatest 
development in this culture period. To the La 
Tene Period belong the graves of Eygenbelzen 
and Helden (both in the province of Limburg), 
with bronze and golden objects, which are sup- 
Posed to be examples of Celtic art (400 to 100 
».c.). Remarkable is the culture of the "terpen," 
hills, used as islands of refuge from the tidal 
inundations in Friesland and Groningen. 

In the rst century s.č., the present Netherlands 
was largely occupied by Germanics, in the south- 
егп part by Celtic tribes. Advancing cohorts of 
Julius Caesar reached the Rhine in 53 B.c. The 
Germanic tribes were halted in their southward 
migration, but never conquered by the Romans. 
The Frisians, Nervii, Menapii, Eburones, and 
Batavians, were brought under Roman control 
or considered allies of Rome. The Frisians were 
brought in subjection by Drusus (12 to 9 в.с.), 
but revolted in 28 Ал. and were again subdued 
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by Corbulo in 47. The Batavians took advantage 
of the struggle between Vitellius and Vespasian 
for supremacy and revolted in 69-70 B.C., under 


Julius Cevilis, but were subdued by Cerialis. 
After the “С: Migration” the country was 
inhabited by Frisians on the north and west 
coasts, by Saxons in the eastern, and by Franks 
in the southern part. Under Clovis the country 
became part of the Frankish empire. Christian- 
ity was introduced by Anglo-Saxon and Frank- 
ish missionaries. Willibrord became the first 
bishop of Utrecht in 695. In 754 Boniface, 
"apostle of the Frisians," was murdered near 
Dokkum. 

From 768 to 814 Charlemagne ruled, subduing 
the Frisians in 758 and the Saxons in 804. The 
devastating invasions of the Norsemen began 
in 810 and continued until about 950. Under 
Charlemagne's son, Louis the Pious (814-40), 
civil wars were frequent. By the Treaty of Ver- 
dun in 843 the empire was divided into three 
parts, The Netherlands became a subdivision of 
Lorraine under Lothair I. In 925 Lorraine recog- 
nized Otto I as emperor and his brother Bruno, 
archbishop of Cologne and duke of Lorraine, 
divided his duchy into Upper and Lower Lor- 
raine, The Netherlands becoming part of the 
later. During the Middle Ages the country 
was divided in duchies, counties, and bishoprics, 
almost independent small states. By inheritance, 
conquest and marriage all these small states were 
finally united under Charles V (Treaty of Venlo, 
Sept. 17, 1517). His son Philip II, King of Spain, 
inherited the rich Netherlands, when Charles V 
abdicated on Oct. 5, 1555. His attempts at cen- 
tralization of power, his violent conduct against 
the adherents of the Protestant Reformation, 
his suppression of ancient charters and privi- 
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leges, his insistent use of Spanish troops as gar- 
risons, all this and more led to a popular revolt. 
The revolt, first led by the higher and later by 
the lower nobility and the towns, culminated 
in 1566 in a popular uprising, taking the form 
of image-breaking in the churches. Philip II sent 
the Duke of Alva to The Netherlands to suppress 
the revolution and bring the country back to 
order and obedience to the king. 

William of Orange, nicknamed the Silent, 
stadtholder of the provinces of Holland, Zeeland, 
and Utrecht, the great champion of the cause 
of civic liberty and tolerance, fled to his ances- 
tral castle of Dillenburg, orgar zed the resistance 
against Alv nvaded the country twice in vain. 
In 1572 the ‘Seabeggars” took Den Briel, and the 
estates of Holland and Zeeland revolted and chose 
Orange as their stadtholder. Many towns took 
his side. Alva reconquered Haarlem, but was 
forced to raise the siege of Alkmaar and lost a 
battle on the Zuyder Zee. Alva was replaced 
as governor by the more moderate Requesens, 
who won the battle near Mook, but had to 
raise the siege of Leyden, driven back by inun- 
dations and the “Seabeggs in 1574. After his 
death, Don John of Austria attempted pacifica- 
tion, failed, died in 1578, and was succeeded 
by the duke of Parma, brilliant strategist and 
astute statesman, who united all southern prov- 
inces by the "Union of Arras." The seven north- 
ern provinces continued the struggle, signed a 
constitution called the "Union of Utrecht" in 
1579 and in 1581 abjured Philip II. The duke 
of Anjou was recognized as lord, but died and 
on July ro, 1584, William 1 of Orange, the "Father 
of the Fatherland," was assassinated by Balthasar 
Gerard. 

Sovereignty was offered to Queen Elizabeth, 
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who rejected it, but sent Leicester to The Neth- 
erlands.-His inept administration (1585-87) and 
the tregcherous behavior of some of his troops 
led te hie recall. The states-general became the 
Supreme authority and Maurice of Nassau was 
appointed stadtholder, instead of his father, Wil- 
liam I. He, assisted by William Louis, stadt- 
holder over three northerly provinces and ad- 
vised by Oldenbarnevelt, organized a new army, 
cleared the country of its Spanish enemies, con- 
quered many towns, won in 1600 the decisive 
battle of Nieuwpoort, causing the King of Spain 
to sue for a “Twelve Years’ Truce“ (1609-21). 
From 1595-97 the first voyage to the East Indies 
was undertaken and in 1602 a United East Indies 
Co. was organized. During the truce, internal 
quarrels led to the death of Oldenbarnevelt on 
the scaffold, Maurice died in 1625 and his brother 
Frederick Henry succeeded him. Frederick Henry 
subdued town after town, conquered the strong 
fortress of Bois-le-Duc in 1629. The Adm. Piet 
Hein took the “silver fleet” in the same year 
and in 1639 Tromp defeated d'Oquendo near 
Downs. In 1647, Frederick Henry died and was 
succeeded by his son William II. Spain, ex- 
hausted and nearly bankrupt, recognized the 
Republic of the United Netherlands in 1648 by 
the Treaty of Munster. During the "Eighty 
Years’ War" for independence, the republic had 
risen to the rank of a first-class European power. 
Its cultural development, rooted in Renaissance 
and Reformation, produced great poets and 
writers (see "Language and Literature”); superb 
painters (Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Vermeer, De 
Hoogh, Hals, and Van der Helst); great archi- 
tects (Van Campen, Pieter Post, and the broth- 
ers Vingboons); sculptors (Hendrik de Keyzer 
and Rombout Verhulst); and a composer (Pieter 
Sweelinck). The sciences were represented by 
Simon Stevin, a mathematician, who improved 
the system of bookkeeping; Lippershey and 
Zacharias Jansen, who improved the telescope; 
the great Christiaan Huygens, discoverer of the 
rings of Saturn, who thought out new applica- 
tions of the laws of probability and formulated 
the undulation theory of light, inventor of the 
balance in clocks; Swammerdam, the entomolo- 
gist and master of anatomy; Leeuwenhoek, dis- 
coverer of the microbes, who Proved Harvey's 
theory of the circulation of the blood. Hugo Gro- 
tius became the father of modern international 
law, defended the freedom of the seas and wrote 
his immortal masterpiece on the laws of war 
and peace, 

The republic extended commerce and trade 
to the Baltic, the rim of the Mediterranean, and 
the shores of Levant. Herring fisheries brought 
treasure and the whale was pursued in the icy 
waters of the Arctic. Jan Pietersz Coen conquered 
Jacatra on Java in 1619 and founded Batavia 
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on its ruins. Van Diemen established strongholds 
in Ceylon and Malacca and a trading station on 
Decima in Japan. Abel Tasman discovered New 
Zealand and Tasmania. Governors-General Maat- 
suycker and Speelman extended the domination 
of the Dutch over the Indonesian Archipelago, 
On the Cape of Good Hope a settlement was 
founded by Jan van Riebeek. A West Indies 
Co, organized in 1621, established dominion 
over Brazil and occupied islands in the Carib- 
bean. Manhattan Island was occupied in 1626 
and the province of “New Netherlands” carved 
out. Amsterdam became the glorious “Venice 
of the North,” industry and agriculture flour- 
ished, and much land was reclaimed. . 

Frederick Henry having died in 1647, his 
brilliant son, William II, succeeded him. His rule 
was short and disturbed by civil strife, After 
his death, from 1659-72 the Grand Pensionary 
Johan de Witt was the dominant political figure. 
Two wars were fought against England. The 
first (1652-54) ended unfavorably for the repub- 
lic, but in the second (1665-67), England sus- 
tained a defeat, Adm. De Ruyter sailed up the 
Thames to Chatham and thereby hastened the 
peace between the two sea powers. Between the 
two English wars, the republic fought on the side 
of Denmark against Sweden and kept the Sont, 
gateway to the Baltic, open. In 1672, England 
under Charles II, France under Louis XIV, the 
bishops of Munster and Cologne attacked the 
republic. French troops penetrated to the very 
heart of the country. William III, posthumous 
son of William II, was made captain general 
and stadtholder, organized the resistance against 
the invader and drove the French out of the 
country. At sea, Adm. De Ruyter thrice defeated 
superior fleets of the English, but was killed in 
1676, in a sea battle against the French in the 
Mediterranean. Peace was signed at Nijmegen 
in 1678. William III organized a European coali- 
tion against Louis XIV. In 1689 he landed in 
England and was crowned king, with his con- 
sort Mary as queen. In the Nine Years' War 
(1688-97) William III frustrated the imperialist 
designs of Louis XIV. Soon after the Peace of 
Ryswick іп 1697, the great king-stadtholder died. 
A second period without a stadtholder, except in 
Friesland and Groningen, lasted from 1702-47. 
The republic fought the Spanish War of Suc- 
cession (1702-14) as an ally of England until 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. After that time, 
the slow decline of the republic began, The strong 
spiritual life of the country was weakened by 
foreign influences. The Calvinism of the fathers 
was undermined by the rationalism of the sons. 
The oligarchic aristocracy ruled; enterprise with 
domestic capital was followed by investments 
in foreign undertakings, giving rise to a class 
of persons living on the interest of accumulated 
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wealth. Commerce, industry, and fisheries lan- 
guished. Hermannus Boerhave, famous as physi- 
cian, botanist, and chemist; Cornelis van Bijncker- 
shoek in jurisprudence; and Frederick Ruysch, 
professor in anatomy at Amsterdam, sustained 
the republic’s good name in the scientific world. 

During the Austrian War of Succession, the 
French invaded the republic and a popular up- 
rising caused the appointment of the Frisian stadt- 
holder William to the stadtholderate over all 
the provinces. William IV died in 1751, his 
widow Anna became the guardian of his son 
until 1759, and in 1766, after the guardianship 
of the Duke of Brunswijk, William V himself 
took the reins of government. About 1770 two 
parties were formed: the Orangists and the so- 
called “Patriots,” During the American War for 
Independence, the people of the republic took 
the side of the colonies. Paul Jones was grected 
with wild enthusiasm, the American flag received 
the first gun salute on the roadstead of the is- 
land of St. Eustatius on Nov. 16, 1776, and Am- 
sterdam signed a commercial treaty with the U.S. 
in 1778. War with England followed (1780-84). 
Damage to Dutch commerce was great, and the 
English took many Dutch colonies. When the 
war ended with the Peace of Paris, the republic 
was on the verge of ruin. In the civic struggle 
between Orangists and Patriots, the wife of 
the stadtholder was refused safe conduct to The 
Hague. Her brother, King Frederick William 
II of Prussia, resented the insult and, being 
denied satisfaction, marched with an army into 
The Netherlands. This Prussian army restored 
the stadtholder to full power. Many Patriots fled 
to Belgium and France. In 1794 a French army 
under Pichegru, guided by Patriots, penetrated 
into the northern Netherlands. William V fled 
to England (Jan. 18, 1795). A “Batavian Repub- 
lic" was founded, satellite of France, lasting until 
1806. In that year, Napoleon I made his brother, 
Louis Napoleon, King of Holland, and, in 1810, 
Holland was annexed by the empire. After the 
battle of Leipzig, French troops left Amster- 
dam and in The Hague, Van Hogendorp, Van 
Limburg Stirum, and Van der Duyn van Maas- 
dam organized a preliminary government and 
proclaimed the Prince of Orange “sovereign.” 
This son of the deceased William V landed at 
Scheveningen on Nov. 20, 1813. By the Peace 
of Paris, The Netherlands were united with Bel- 
gium and the sovereign prince was proclaimed 
as King William I. In the battles of Quatre-Bras 
and Waterloo, Crown Prince William distin- 
guished himself. During the French domination, 
England occupied all the Dutch colonies, but 
returned them in 1814, except Cape Colony and 
British Guiana. By the Peace of Amiens, the 
Dutch had lost Ceylon (1802). 

William I strongly encouraged commerce and 
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the people's welfare. Many new canals were 
constructed, the slave trade was abolished in 
1818, and a numerous land reclamation proj- 
ects were carried out. On Aug. 26, a revolt, 
started in Brussels by the discontented Belgians, 
spread over the whole country and led to the 
separation of Belgium from The Netherlands 
in 1839. In the same year the first railroad serv- 
ice was started between Amsterdam and Haar- 
lem. William I abdicated in 1840, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son William II (1840-49), under 
whose reign the first liberal constitution was 
formulated. This constitution decreed ministe- 
rial responsibility and The Netherlands became 
a constitutional monarchy. During the reign of 
his son, William Ш, great improvement was 
made in the educational system, slavery was 
abolished in the East and West Indies, child 
labor was regulated, many steamship lines were 
organized, and a new revision of the constitu- 
tion extended the suffrage. A labor law was 
passed in 1889, which was replaced by the com- 
prehensive “Labor Law 1919.” 

Queen Wilhelmina was born on Aug. 31, 1880, 
and when King William III died in 1890, her 
mother, the wise and noble Queen Emma, be- 
came regent until the accession of Wilhelmina 
on Sept. 6, 1898. During her reign compulsory 
elementary education was introduced, and a 
health law, a housing law, and an accident in- 
surance law were promulgated. In 1898 the First 
Peace Conference met in The Hague and estab- 
lished the International Court of Justice, A rail- 
road and general strike was called in 1903, but 
was subdued by the stern measures of Abraham 
Kuyper. With great difficulty The Netherlands 
remained neutral in World War I. Many drastic 
measures were taken to maintain neutrality and 
to meet the economic and financial crisis. The 
Netherlands became a place of refuge and succor 
for many Belgians. German and French children 
were fed by the thousands. The revision of the 
constitution in 1917 paved the way for general 
suffrage, woman suffrage becoming effective in 
1919. By the educational law of 1920, public 
and denominational education were placed on 
equal footing. The revision of the constitution 
in 1922 abolished the status of “colonies” for the 
East and West Indies, making Indonesia, Suri- 
nam, and Curacao integral parts of the king- 
dom. The period from 1922 to 1940 was char- 
acterized by extension of social legislation and 
progressive policies in the overseas territories. 
In 1918, the People’s Council for Indonesia was 
opened, and in 1925 extension of autonomy was 
granted to large areas. 

On May 10, 1940, The Netherlands was in- 
vaded by strong German forces and the Dutch 
army capitulated on May 15. The heart of Rot- 
terdam was bombed and burned, Queen Wil- 


helmina established a temporary government in 
London. The navy, merchant marine, and a small 
army continued to fight with the British against 
the Germans. The Netherlands resisted Japan, 
but, after three months of heroic defense, Indo- 
nesia was lost (1943). Allied armies liberated The 
Netherlands on May 5, 1945, and the Indies were 
freed after the Japanese surrender in August; 
however, the people of Indonesia (4.v.) opposed 
the re-establishment of Dutch domination. Efforts 
at U.N. mediation were hampered by continued 
outbreaks of fighting and the determination of 
The Netherlands to maintain the closest possible 
ties with her overseas territories. Finally, a United 
States of Indonesia, comprising all of the former 
Netherlands East Indies with the exception of 
Netherlands New Guinea and linked to The 
Netherlands in partnership under the crown, 
was inaugurated on Dec, 27, 1949; this relation- 
ship, however, was ended in 1954. 

At home a program of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation was carried through under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (4.9.). The country 
joined the U.N, in 1945, cooperated with Belgium 
and Luxemburg in Proposing a customs union 

1947), and in 1948 signed a mutual assistance 
pact with these two countries and France and 
Great Britain (see Brussels Treaty). In 1948 
Queen Wilhelmina abdicated because of ill health, 
and her daughter Juliana became Queen. In 1949 
the country signed 
and in 1950 The Netherlands joined other UN. 
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Netherlands East Indies (zs Ín'déz). See 
Indonesia, 
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Netherlands New Guinea (ginê). See 
New Guinea, 

Netherlands West Indies. See Dutch West 
Indies. 

Nethersole (n&TH'ér-sól), обл, actress, born 
in London, England, Jan. 18, 1870; died there, 
Jan. 9, 1951. In 1887 she made her debut at 
Brighton, and in 1888 performed with John Hare 
at the Garrick Theater in London. In 1894 she 
took over the Court Theater. She made trips to the 
U.S. and Canada, where she became well known 
in the roles of Carmen, Sappho, and Camille, 
also as Paula in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
She retired from the stage in 1917 but returned 
for one performance in 1923. She later founded 
the People's League of Health and became widely 
known as an authority on nutrition, 

Nettle (ner), any one of numerous plants 
known botanically as Urtica, in the nettle family, 
Native to Europe, Asia, and North America. They 
are herbaceous annuals or perennials up to 4 ft. 
tall, with opposite, toothed leaves, tiny, incon- 
spicuous greenish flowers in clusters, and sting- 
ing hairs (fine, sharp, brittle, hollow spines filled 
With a burning fluid). When a person touches 
the plant, the spines pierce his skin, their tips 
break and the fluid is discharged. Irritation and 
inflammation set in at once and last an hour or 
longer. Wilted or dried nettles lose their sting 
and may be used as fodder for animals. The stem 
fibers can be used as cotton, flax, and hemp fibers 
are used; the leaves yield a green, and the roots 
a yellow, dye. Р 

Network (2227017), a group of electrical 
Power distribution lines interconnecting several 
generating stations to one or more consuming 
areas. The network makes it possible to generate 
the electrical power at locations where water 
Power or coal may be readily available and 
to transmit the power to regions of dense popu- 
lation. When several generating plants are uti- 
lized, the likelihood of failure of service due to 
breakdown is reduced. In the Columbia River 
basin, electric generating stations at Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville supply power through a network 
to Vancouver, Seattle, and Portland, as well as 
smaller communities. See also Radio; Television. 

Neuchâtel (nú-shä-těl), LAKE or, a large 
body of water in Switzerland, about 20 m. w. of 
Berne, named after the canton of Neuchâtel. It 
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lies 1,425 ft. above sea level and covers an area 
of gı sq. m. The valley surrounding the lake is 
highly fertile and is traversed by a number of 
railroad lines. Near it are the cities of Neuchátel 
and Yverdon. The scenery attracts many tour- 
ists. Remains of lake dwellings have been dis- 
covered in it and in the small lake of Bienne, 
a short distance to the northeast. The lake re- 
ceives the waters from the Reuse and the Thiéle 
Rivers. Its outlet is through Lake Bienne and 
the Aar River into the Rhine. 
Neuilly-Sur-Seine (n6-yé’-siir-san), a suburb 
of Paris, France, north of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Here stood the Chateau de Neuilly, built by Louis 
XV, which was burnt during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1848. On Nov. 27, 1919, the treaty of 
Neuilly was signed here between the Allies and 
Bulgaria, who ‘was obliged to demobilize her 
army, surrender all armaments, and pay certain 
reparations. Territorial cessions to Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Rumania were involved. 
Neuralgia (nd-ral’ja), a severe paroxysmal 
pain along the course of a nerve or in the part 
of the body supplied by the nerve, and not asso- 
ciated with demonstrable structural changes in 
the nerve. Neuralgia is a symptom rather than 
a disease. According to the anatomical situation, 
the following forms of neuralgia are commonly 
known: trigeminal neuralgia, or tic douloureux— 
pain in the side of the face; supraorbital neu- 
ralgia—pain above the eye; cervico-occipital neu- 
ralgia—pain in the neck and back of the head; 
cervicobrachial and brachial neuralgia—pain in 
the neck and arm or in the arm alone; inter- 
costal neuralgia—pain in the chest along a rib; 
sciatica—pain over the course of the great sciatic 
nerve, ie. in the lower back, leg, and calf 
muscles; coccygodynia—pain at the base of the 
spine, especially after injury to the end of the 
spine; visceral neuralgia—pain in areas of stom- 
ach, liver, uterus, or ovaries. According to their 
causative conditions, neuralgias are classed as 
anemic, malarial, gouty, rheumatic, syphilitic, 
diabetic, toxic (e.g. alcoholic, lead poisoning), 
hysterial, and reflex. In hysteria, neuralgic pain is 
purely psychic in origin. The pain of neuralgia 
is sharp, stabbing, and paroxysmal, lasting usu- 
ally but a short time; tenderness is often present 
at the points of exit of the nerve (points dou- 
loureux). Intercostal neuralgia is at times asso- 
ciated with herpes zoster (a skin rash along the 
course of a nerve, caused by a virus). 
Neurasthenia (ni-ras-thé’ni-a), a term used 
to describe a group of symptoms originating from 
weakness of the nervous system. Among the com- 
mon symptoms of the disorder are irritability, 
headache, sleeplessness, mental depression, im- 
paired digestion, and sensations of general fatigue. 
Susceptibility to suggestion is a characteristic 
feature of this disease, and it is often the psychic 
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element on which the illness is based. Some 
organic diseases however are frequently con- 
nected with neurasthenia. A large proportion of 
the neurosis is said to be based on lack of or im- 
proper training of children. In some cases exces- 
sive discipline is the cause of the development of 
a neurosis. See also Psychiatry; Psychoanalysis. 

Neuritis (nz-ri‘tis), an inflammation of a 
nerve, causing it to become swollen and tender 
along its course with reddening of the skin over 
it. The causes of neuritis are numerous. Com- 
monest are those resulting from bacterial toxins, 
chemical agents and vitamin deficiencies. The 
cause may also be obscure and non-specific, 
Arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) may 
also cause neuritis, especially in diabetics. Direct 
injury to a nerve in an extremity is a frequent 
cause. The febrile diseases, such as typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, malaria, and leprosy 
frequently show neuritic manifestations. Lead and 
arsenic poisoning are the most common chemical 
causes. Neuritis due to vitamin deficiency is char- 
acteristic of pellagra, beriberi, and the so-called 
alcoholic polyneuritis (neuritis occurring in sev- 
eral parts of the body simultaneously). Almost 
any condition causing prolonged fever may be 
accompanied by a neuritis due to vitamin de- 
ficiency brought on by increased vitamin metab- 
olism. Neuritis may be single or multiple, i.e., 
one or more nerves may be affected. The symp- 
toms are severe local pain, according to the nerve 
or nerves affected, numbness and tingling, weak- 
ness of muscles, and loss of reflexes. 

Neurology (»4-ról'ójj), in medicine, the 
science which deals with the nervous system, its 
reactions, its diseases, and its treatment. It is 
fundamentally different from psychiatry (q.v.), 
although some disturbances of the human mind 
may have psychopathological as well as neuro- 
logical causes. 

Neuropsychiatry (na-ró-si-Kia-tré). See Psy- 
chiatry. 

Neuroptera (n#-rop’té-ra), the name of a 
group of insects, including species widely dis- 
tributed in all the continents. They are charac- 
terized by powerful jaws, four membranous 
wings, and the absence of a sting or piercer. 
The head is large and distinct from the thorax, 
the antennae are slender, and the larvae are 
peculiarly yoracious and carnivorous. They in- 
clude species that live on trees, in the water, 
and in the ground. Among the familiar insects 
of this group are the dragon fly, white ant, ant- 
lion, wood tick, caddis fly, and May fly. The 
white ants and the wood ticks are injurious 
to vegetation, while most other insects of this 
group are beneficial in that they devour plant lice, 
aquatic and flying insects, and other pests. 

Neurosis (niro sîs), in medicine, any form 
of disease of the nervous system. These diseases 
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are functional and are due to disturbances of the 
nerve center or peripheral nerves. Only traumatic 
neurosis is caused by violation of some part of 
the nervous system. Disorders of the mental facul- 
ties can have neurotic as well as psychotic causes. 
The borderline between psychotic and neurotic 
diseases is not always clearly distinguishable. See 
also Freud, Sigmund; Psychiatry; Psychoanalysis. 

Neustria (nas'tri-a), the name applied to the 
western part of the Frankish Empire during the 
time of the Merovingian and the Carlovingian 
dynasties, from 511 to the beginning of the roth 
century. It extended from the Meuse to the 
boundary of Austrasia, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Loire. Within this region were the 
towns of Tours, Paris, and Orleans. Later it was 
restricted to the region lying between the Loire 
and the Seine. When the maritime territory was 
ceded to the Normans, it was named Normandy. 

Neutrality (né-tra/i-t), in international law, 
the state of peace which a nation observes at the 
time two or more other nations are at war. In 
a state of complete neutrality the nation is neither 
the judge or party in the controversy. It may be 
the common friend of both belligerents, but in 
the matter of issue favors neither. The term 
armed neutrality is applied when a nation holds 
itself in readiness to assume a defensive Position, 
maintaining an attitude in which it may repel any 
aggression that either of the belligerents may as- 
sume during the contest. 

In ancient times the condition of neutrality as 
now understood did not exist, since wars were 
general and every state assumed either a friendly 
or hostile attitude toward one of the belligerents. 
The growth of nations and the development of 
civilization have made the neutral status quite 
important in modern governments. The term 
neutrality dates back to 1793 when France was 
warring against a coalition of powers. The U.S. 
claimed it to be a neutral's duty to prevent acts 
injurious to the belligerents. In many instances 
since, neutral nations issue proclamations of neu- 
trality, in which the position they take is clearly 
defined. 

In 1856 a conference was held at Paris, France, 
at which the leading nations of Europe were rep- 
resented, the purpose being to agree upon points 
of general interest that relate to the duty of 
neutral nations during the times others are in- 
volved in war. Among the principal questions 
settled was that of a neutral flag protecting the 
merchandise belonging to an enemy. It estab- 
lished the international law which requires that 
property of a neutral seized under the flag of the 
enemy be restored, and that merchandise belong- 
ing to the enemy and found under a neutral flag 
may be seized only in case it is contraband of war. 
(This was called the Declaration of Paris.) 

At the time the Alabama claims were arbi- 
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trated at Geneva, in 1872, the representatives of 
Great Britain and the U.S. agreed that a neutral 
government may not permit a belligerent to use 
its ports as bases to obtain men or military sup- 
plies or to conduct naval operations. It was fur- 
ther agreed that such a government must use 
its offices and powers to prevent an enemy from 
using its ports to fit out a vessel in which to 
carry on war with its antagonists, provided the 
latter is at peace with the neutral power. Any 
violation of these conditions is looked upon as a 
direct act of war, and it is likely to involve the 
neutral state in difficulties as well as make it 
responsible for damages resulting from such acts. 

Rights and obligations of neutrals were fur- 
ther defined at The Hague conference in 1907; 
however, future history witnessed the breaking 
of many of these ideals. World War I, for instance, 
saw most of the rights of neutrals violated, and 
the conventions of the 1907 conference almost 
completely disregarded. 

Unfortunately, modern neutrality laws do not 
deal satisfactorily with a neutral state's obliga- 
tion to control its citizens’ conduct in regard to 
complete neutrality or to enforce neutrality upon 
all persons regardless of their national ties while 
they are in the jurisdiction of a neutral country. 

Unitep Srates, The Japanese aggression against 
China and the possibility of a conflict in Europe 
led this country to enact neutrality legislation 
(1935) which should assure U.S. aloofness from 
any war providing the President proclaims that 
such a state exists in any part of the globe. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1941 various acts and amend- 
ments were enacted, placing an embargo on 
loans and credit to belligerents (exempting un- 
der certain conditions Latin-American countries 
at war with non-American nations) and direct- 
ing American travelers and traders to refrain 
from dealing with belligerent countries. An em- 
bargo on arms and other implements of war was 
also enacted. However, with the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in September 1939, a special ses- 
sion of Congress convened, passing among other 
Provisions what has become known as the “cash 
and carry” clause. Thus any belligerent was en- 
titled to buy implements of war in this country 
if she could pay in cash and transport them in 
her own ships. The presence of American ships 
in combat areas, U.S. citizens traveling on vessels 
of belligerent states, and financial transactions of 
certain kinds with belligerents were prohibited 
as well. The arming of American merchant ves- 
sels, also prohibited by the Act of 1939, was per- 
mitted by Congressional amendment in 1941, 
after German men-of-war had repeatedly sunk 
U.S. ships not carrying contraband. In 1942, 
after the U.S. had entered the war, various sec- 
tions of the acts were repealed. Since the war 
no new legislation has yet been passed. 
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Neutralization (n#-trgl-i-2a’shun), the reac- 
tion of an acid with a base to produce water, 
leaving in solution equivalent quantities of the 
positive cations of the base and the negative 
anions of the acid. Upon concentration by evap- 
oration these ions construct neutral crystals of 
solids which are called salts. Chemical indicators 
(q.v.) are usually used to reveal the point of 
neutrality. See also Jons. 

Neutrino (ni-tré’nd), in physics, a subatomic 
particle having no electrical charge. It is esti- 
mated to have a mass of 6 X 10780 gm., which 
is 1/1800 that of the mass of the hydrogen atom. 
Neutrinos are emitted in certain radioactive dis- 
charges, accompanied by electrons. In optics, a 
neutrino is a photon (see Light). 

Neutron (nà'trón), in physics, a fundamental 
unit of matter Having no electrical charge and а 
mass of approximately one atomic mass unit. 
Neutrons have great penetrating power and are 
of basic importance in the propagation of chain 
reactions using nuclear fission. There are no 
natural sources of neutrons, but they have been 
produced in a number of ways. Walther Bothe 
and August Becker first detected the liberation of 
neutrons, which they erroneously thought was a 
form of gamma radiation, in 1930 by permitting 
energetic natural а particles (helium nuclei, 
He**) to fall on beryllium, boron, and lithium. 
I. and F. Joliot-Curie (4.v.) showed that this un- 
known emanation ejected protons of very high 
energy when it fell on paraffin or any other hy- 
drogenous compound, and Sir James Chadwick 
(q7.) in 1932, definitely showed that the emana- 
tion consisted of neutral particles of mass ap- 
proximately one to which he gave the name 
neutrons. See also Proton. 

Neutrons have a number of interesting prop- 
erties. They have no electrical charge and may 
easily penetrate the nuclei of atoms. (Protons (H^) 
and alpha particles (He**) are repelled by the 
positive charge on the nucleus.) They also differ 
from protons and alpha particles in that they do 
not ionize air (ie. render it a conductor of 
electricity) on passing through it. Very precise 
measurements have established the mass of the 
neutron as 1.0089 atomic mass units, making it 
just slightly heavier than a proton. The neutron 
has a magnetic moment whose magnitude has 
been determined, but whose origin is not well 
understood. 

_ Neutrons cause different types of nuclear reac- 
tions. A neutron may be absorbed by a nucleus 
and form a heavier isotope of the same nucleus. 
This is called radiative capture. The isotope so 
formed is frequently radioactive, a fact of im- 
portance in the production of radio-isotopes. Neu- 
trons may also produce transmutations by caus- 
ing the emission of protons, alpha particles, etc. 
A second type of reaction (fission) occurs when 
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the absorption of the neutron causes a splitting 
of the nucleus forming two or more simpler 
nuclei with the release of other neutrons. These 
released, fast neutrons may split other nuclei and 
thus produce a chain reaction. This principle is 
used in the atomic bomb (4.v.), and it may also 
be used for the production of energy on an indus- 
trial scale from nuclear reactions. See also Alpha 
Rays; Transmutation. 

One of the great difficulties in handling neu- 
trons lies in the fact that they are not influenced 
by an electrical field and only very slightly by a 
magnetic field. They can be stopped or deflected 
only by collisions with other atomic nuclei. 
Since atomic nuclei are very small, neutrons will 
penetrate matter very deeply before striking a 
nucleus. See also Accelerators; Atom; Chemistry; 
Physics. 

Neuville (ni-vél’), ALPHONSE MARIE DE, artist, 
born in St.-Omer, France, May 31, 1836; died in 
Paris, May 18, 1885. He was a student of Picot 
and developed a reputation as painter of battle 
scenes in the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). 
Later he prepared many illustrations for various 
books, most notably those for Guizot’s “History 
of France.” 

Neva (né'và), a river of Russia, rising from 
Lake Ladoga. It forms the outlet for that lake 
and Onega, Ilmen, and several others. In its 
course of 40 m. it passes through Leningrad and 
flows into the Gulf of Finland. Though frozen 
for five months of the year, it is commercially 
quite important; it connects, via the Ladoga 
Canal, the Baltic Sea with the Caspian. 

Nevada (nc-và/da), а state in the Mountain 
section of the U.S, the least populated but one 
of the fastest-growing states in the nation. Orig- 
inally part of Utah Territory, which extended to 
the border of Spanish California, it was settled 
primarily because of the discovery of gold in 
1858. Discovery (1859) of the silver deposits that 
became known as the Comstock Lode brought 
the first great rush of settlers into the territory. 
Nevada is dependent today upon its production 
of strategic materials and, to some extent, on 
agriculture and copper mining, but its greatest 
assets are its tourist trade, its liberal divorce laws, 
and legalized gambling. Gambling, especially in 
the resort cities of Las Vegas and Reno, is the 
state’s greatest source of revenue. 

Nevada is bounded on the N. by Oregon and 
Idaho, on the x. by Arizona and Utah, on the 
s. by California and Arizona, and on the w. 
by California. It ranks seventh in size among 
the states and sist in population, according 
to the 1958 estimates of civilian population 
(Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 
included in both rankings). The state’s name 
is a Spanish word meaning “snow-clad” and 
was first applied to the mountain chain, Sierra 


Nevada. The state nicknames are the “Silver 
State” and the “Sagebrush State.” The state flag 
carries the inscription “Battle Born,” referring 
to Nevada's admission into the Union during 
the last year of the Civil War. 
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Geologically, Nevada is situated for the most 
part in the Great Basin, a saucerlike depression 
in which are mountain ranges running north 
and south. Among the many mountain ranges 
in Nevada are the Toiyabe, the Ruby, the Hum- 
boldt, and the Charleston. The western border 
(with California) is formed by the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, whose peaks include 
Boundary Peak and Mt. Rose. 

There are few rivers in Nevada and not one 
that finds its way to the ocean, Some disappear 
in desert sinks, and one—the Truckee—flows 
into the state’s largest lake, Pyramid Lake. The 
Humboldt, in the northwest, is the largest river; 
it is lost in the Humboldt Sink. The Carson 
River disappears into the desert. The Owyhee 
and the West Fork of the Bruneau flow north. 
ward out of the state. The Virgin River flows 
into the Colorado River in southern Nevada, as 
does the Muddy River at spring runoff. 
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- 
location Between 114.3? and 120° W. long. and 
35? and 42° N, lat, 
Area ca. 111,290 sq. m. 
land со. 110,540 sq. m. 
Inlond water co. — 750sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 483 m. 
East to west 320 m. 
Population (1950) 160,083 
Capital city Carson City 
Highest point Boundary Peck (13,145 ft.) 


Lowest point 
Admitted to the Union 


Colorado River (470 ft.) 


136 stote) 1864 

Song "Home Means Nevada," words and mu- 
sic by Bertha Raffetto 

Flower Sagebrush 

Bird Mountain bluebird 

Motto “All For Our Country" 

Flag See color plate in Vol, XI 


Nevada's lakes are fresh water, but a high 
alkali content makes them brackish; they sup- 
port fish life, however. Pyramid Lake and the 
second-largest, Walker Lake, are remains of the 
prehistoric Lake Lahontan, which covered one- 
fourth of the northwestern quarter of the state. 
Nevada claims less than one-fourth of Lake 
Tahoe, the balance of which is in California. 
Lake Mead, near Las Vegas, is created by the 
Colorado River behind Hoover (formerly 
Boulder) Dam; it is the largest storage lake in 
the world. 

The forests of the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada have been heavily exploited in some sec- 
tions but still contain many areas designated as 
wilderness area. Although the state is largely 
arid, few sections are designated as desert area, 
such as Smoke Creek and Black Rock deserts. 
Great stretches of uninhabited land are covered 
with sage, rabbit brush, and chaparral; in the 
southern part of the state, yucca and cacti are 
found, along with flowering plants native to 
arid soils. 

Climate: Nevada is traditionally hot and dry 
for at least four months of the year, June 
through September. Low humidity is the rule 
throughout the state, with the exception of days 
following thunderstorms in the mountain re- 
gions. As in all high altitudes and deserts, the 
nights are cool. Rainfall is not uncommon at 
high elevations in summer. Flash floods are 
frequent. 


Normal temperature, Reno 
january 31.2° F. 
July 69.6 F, 
Annual meon 49.59 F, 
latest frost, Reno May 8 
Earliest frost, Reno Oct. 10 
Precipitation, Reno 
Jonvary 1.04 in. 
July 0.23 in. 
Annual 696 in. 
Average growing season, Reno 155 days 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


A search for gold in Nevada led to the world's 
greatest silver strike of all time, the Comstock 
Lode (1859), which produced more than $700,- 
000,000. Strikes in other areas (Austin, 1862; 
Hamilton, 1860; Tonopah, 1900) made the state 
a leading producer of precious metals. Subse- 


quent discoveries of copper, lead, manganese, 
tungsten, cinnabar (mercury), and zinc made 
Nevada a mining state; in 1956 it ranked 28th 
among the states in total mineral output. In 
1958 mineral production declined by 80 per cent 
from its boom periods, a result of low unit 
prices for metals. In 1955, 40 per cent of the 
national output of manganese was produced at 
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mines near Henderson, Ely, and Eureka. 
Nevada has one producing oil well, in Nye 
County. Present information indicates that the 
state has little uranium potential; the petro- 
leum potential is unknown. Other mineral 
products produced in the state include barite, 
clay, gypsum, sand, gravel, stone, and talc. There 
are also large deposits of diatomaceous earth. 
Each of the 17 counties has produced some type 
of mineral. 

In 1956, 1,860,000,000 kw. hr. of electricity 
were generated in Nevada power plants; present 
power capacities are not considered adequate 
for current needs or indicated expansion. Water 
is scarce in the state and water storage has not 
yet been fully exploited. Lahontan Dam diverts 
water from the Truckee and Carson rivers; the 
Humboldt River's water is diverted into Rye 
Patch Dam. The Owyhee River is dammed at 
Wild Horse Reservoir in Elko County. 

More than 85 per cent of Nevada land be- 
longs to the Federal government. The U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management supervises public- 
domain lands; ranchers must have permits to 
graze livestock and must have home ranches in 
the state. 

Nevada abounds in natural beauty that makes 
it a ranking tourist attraction. There are excel. 
lent highways in the Sierra Nevada. U.S. high- 
way 40 over the Donner Pass to California passes 
the site of the historic Donner-expedition dis- 
aster. The Mt. Rose highway to Lake Tahoe has 
magnificent views of Carson and Eagle valleys. 
There are weird rock formations and endless 
vistas in the open areas of the flatlands. 


NivApA's. Economy 
Nevada ranks first in production of manganese 
and tungsten, second in mercury, fourth in cop- 
per, sixth in silver, seventh in gold and lead, 
and eighth in zinc. In 1956 more than 5,000 


barley, whea 
alfalfa, and cotton are grown. ae 
The state has comparatively few farm units 
(only Rhode Island has fewer farms) but rela- 
tively extensive lands per unit and a high valua- 
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tion. There are 2,857 ranches averaging 2,880 
acres each; the average ranch is valued at almost 
four times the national average. Cash income 
from livestock, crops, and government payments 
was $40,852,000 in 1957. In 1956 livestock ac- 
counted for $33,200,000 in income. In 1957 it 
was estimated that 7,500 workers derived their 
income from ranches, 

The service industries employ the greatest 
number of workers in the Nevada labor force. 
In 1956 more than one-fourth of the 85,200 
employed persons in the state were engaged 
in some form of service industry, with hotels, 
personal services, amusements, and recreation 
heading the list. In 1954 there were 1,878 serv- 
ice establishments, with an income of $172,140, 
ооо. Las Vegas and Reno have high transient 
populations contributing to this income. 

In 1956 the wholesale and retail trades ac- 
counted for one-fifth of the state's employment. 
In 1954 wholesale establishments reported an 
income of $150,226,000 and retail establishments, 
$330,067,000. Manufacturing in 1957 employed 
са. 5,000 workers; value added by manufacture 
was ca. $91,000,000. 

Gambling is big business in Nevada. Luxury 
hotels, large casinos, and nightclubs attract sev 
eral million tourists annually. Some gambling 
clubs are open 24 hours daily, particularly in 
Las Vegas and Reno. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Total railroad mileage in 1956 was 1,647 m. 
The first railroad to operate in the state was the 
Central Pacific R.R. (1868), now a part of the 
Southern Pacific Lines. Other railroads include 
the Union Pacific R.R. and the Western Pacific 
R.R. The state's roads and highways totaled 317 
541 m. in 1957; surfaced mileage was 8,041 m. 
The state has many airfields, among the im- 
portant ones being McCarran Airport in Las 
Vegas and Reno Municipal Airport in Reno. In 
1957 there were 18 radio stations and nine tele- 
vision channels operating in the state. The first 
Nevada newspapers were handwritten sheets 
the Scorpion and the Gold Canyon Switch in 
1854 and the Territorial Enterprise of Genoa in 
1858. The latter became the first printed news 
paper after it was moved to Virginia City in 
1860. The leading newspaper today is the Las 
Vegas Review Journal. 


POPULATION 


Nevada has 17 counties, with almost two- 
thirds of the population concentrated in two 
counties: Clark, with the city of Las Vegas; and 
Washoe, with Reno. Nevada's population was 
estimated at 267,000 in 1958. In 1950 the urban 
population comprised 57.2 per cent of the total; 
the rural population, 42.8 per cent. The largest 
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MINING AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


Copper is among the state's many important mineral 
resources, This open-pit mine at Ely helps make 
Nevada one of the nation's leading copper producers 
(courtesy Ewing Galloway, N.Y.). A bleak terrain 
supports the hay and alfalfa used to feed cattle and 
sheep, the state's principal agricultural products (сом 
tery Reno Стен Кее al Commerce) 


Ы 1 
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A CENTURY OF CHANGE 


The land offered only a meager living to its original 
Indian inhabitants, The “Squaw with a Basket” at 
Pyramid Lake (lejr) was the subject of many of their 
legends (courtesy Reno С hamber of Commerce). Моге 
modern legends surround the prospectors who poured 
through the state during the California gold rush, The 
mining boom in Nevada, however, really began after 
silver was discovered at the Comstock Lode (abore 
left) in 1859 (courtesy Nevada Historical Society) 
Many traveler and from California came through 
the Donner Pass, and а way station along this route 
blossomed into Reno (shore), now а resort noted for 


its gambling casinos 
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CALF-ROPING ON A NEVADA RANCH 


increase in population in the decade from 1940 
to 1950 was in Clark County, which saw a rise 
of 194.2 per cent. In the same decade, the urban 
population of the state rose by 94.2 per cent 
over that of 1940. The rural population increased 
by 13.5 per cent, In 1950 white persons num- 
bered 149,908; of these, 139,378 were native 
born and 10,530 were foreign born. Nonwhite 
persons totaled 10,175; out of this group, 5,025 
were Indians and 4,302 were Negroes, with the 
remainder including Chinese and Japanese. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, 
in 1950 were the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic, with a very small Jewish group. The 
predominant Protestant bodies were the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, the 
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Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and the 
American Baptist Convention. 

Chief Cities: Reno, in northwestern Nevada, 
is the state's largest city, a gambling center and 
tourist attraction. 

Las Vegas, in southern Nevada, is the second- 
largest city, a resort with luxury hotels, gam- 
bling casinos, and entertainment by stars of stage 
and screen. 

Carson City, the capital, in western Nevada, 
is the smallest capital city in the U.S. 

Famous Men and Women: Blasdel, Henry 
Goode (1825-1900), first governor of Nevada 
(1864-70). 

McCarran, Patrick (1876-1954), first native- 
born U.S. Senator ((1933-54), sponsor of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act (1952). 

Martin, Ann (1876-1952)? teacher 
women's suffrage leader. 

Newlands, Francis G. (1848-1917), member 
of Congress (1892-1917), who did much to for- 
ward irrigation and reclamation in the state. 

Pittman, Key (1872-1940), U.S. Senator 
(1913-40), who sponsored the Pittman Act 
(1918), providing for U.S, purchase of a new 
supply of silver. 

Stewart, William Morris (1827-1909), one of 
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LEHMAN CAVES NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEVADA 
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c "parachute" is one of the strange limestone formations to be seen in these famous caverns 
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Courtesy White Pine Chamber of Commerce, Ely, Nev. 
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Courtesy Trans World Airline 


HOOVER DAM, NEVADA 
The damming of the Colorado River forms Lake Mead, the largest artificial lake in the world 


the first two elected U.S. Senators, who served 
1864-75 and 1877-1905. 

Sutro, Adolph Heinrich Joseph (1830-98), 
mining engineer, who engineered the Sutro 
Tunnel, near Virginia City. 

Whitaker, Ozi William (1830-1911), mission- 
ary, Episcopalian bishop, who established the 
first Episcopal parish in the state. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 17. Public-school enrollment 
in almost 200 schools in 1958 totaled 59,200. The 
leading institution of higher learning is the 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno, with a branch at Las 
Vegas. 

Cultural institutions include the Nevada State 
Museum, Carson City, housed in the U.S. Mint 
building of silver-rush days, with natural-history 
and Indian collections and a model of a working 
mine; the Nevada Historical Society, Reno, which 
displays Indian artifacts, prehistoric material 
from archaeological excavations, and pioneer 
relics; and museums at Overton and Genoa. 


GOVERNMENT 


Nevada is governed under provisions of the 
original constitution adopted when statehood 
was approved in 1864. The constitution gives 


executive authority to a governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, attorney general, 
controller, treasurer, and mine inspector, each 
elected for a four-year term. The superintendent 
of schools is appointed. The legislature consists 
of a senate of 17 members serving for four years 
(with one-half in retirement every two years), 
and an assembly of 47 members, elected for two 
years. The legislature meets annually, in 
January, at Carson City. The supreme court con- 
sists of a chief justice and two associate justices, | 
elected for six-year terms. There are 12 district 
courts, with judges elected every four years, The 
state is represented in the U.S. Congress by two 
Senators and one Representative. 

The original constitution had 56 amendments 
in 1959. One of the first was the measure grant- 
ing divorce after a residence of six months; the 
time requirement has since been lowered to six 
weeks. Nevada was the first state to adopt the 
use of lethal gas as a means of execution for 
persons condemned to death. 


History 


There is much evidence of ancient man in 
Nevada. Important finds have been made in 
Lost City, in the bed of Lake Mead; at Smith 
Creek, in White Pine County; at Gypsum Cave 
and Sunrise Mt., northeast of Las Vegas; and 
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MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Nome ond Type 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Death Valley National Monu- 
ment (established 1933) 


lehman Caves National Mon- 
отеп! (established 1922) 


Humboldt National Forest tes- 
tablished 1908) 


Tolyabe National Forest (es. 
tablished 1906) 


Inyo Notional Forest (estab. 
lished 1908) 


loke Mead Notional Recrea- 
tion Area 


Valley of Fire State Park les. 
tablished 1935) 


Cathedral Gorge State Pork 
(established 1935) 


Ft. Churchill (established 1957) 


Ichthyosaur Fossil Area (estob- 
lished 1957) 


Ward Charcoal Ovens (estab- 


115,240 acres in southwest Nevada; the 
remoinder in Colifornia (U.S, 95; stote 
640 acres in the east, near Ely (U.S. 6, 
50; state 73) 

More than 2,000,000 acres in the north- 
eost (U.S, 40, 93, 6, 50; state 43, 46) 
2,489,066 acres in south central Nevado; 
the remainder in California (0.5, 6, 50, 
95; state BA, 23, 82) 

60,576 acres in southwest Nevada; the 
remainder in California (U.S. 6; state 3A) 
689,827 acres in the southeast, the re- 
mainder in Arizona (U.S. 93, 95, 466; 
state 12, 41, 60) 

со. 8,000 acres, adjacent to loke Mead 
(U.S. 91, 93; state 12, 40) 

1,570 acres in Lincoln County, near 
Ponaco (0.5. 93; stote 54) 

200 acres in Lyon County (0.5. 95A) 
515 acres in Nye County Ineor U.S. 6) 


40 acres in White Pine County, near 


Vast desert with strange natural formations; sal! beds, borax 
formations 


limestone caverns with stalactites and stalagmites 


Owyhee River canyon; Wildhorse Reservoir; Ruby, Santa Rosa, 
Independence, and Humboldt Mis.; Mt, Wheeler (13,061 М) 


lake Tahoe; Reno Ski Bowl; Mt. Rose (8,933 ftl; Ebbetts and 
Sonora postes; Toquima ond Monitor ranges; Mt. Charleston 


Boundary Peak, highest point in Nevodo (13,145 ft); Owens 
Valley 


Outdoor recreation facilities; Hoover Dom 


Red-sandstone petroglyphs (untranslated writings), unusual rock 
formations 


Multicolored rock formotions 


Remains of U.S. Army fort built in 1860 
Recent paleontological discovery 


Historic stone ovens 


lished 1957) 
Ghost Towns 


Ely (U.S. 6, 50, 93) 

Throughout the state; Belmont, Homil- 
ton, Rawhide, Unionville, Como; most 
accessible by state highways 

Western Shoshone at Owyhee, Pyramid 
lake, Fallon, and Stillwater; Goshute at 
Walker River, Moapa River, and Ruby 
Volley 

Ruth, near Ely (U.S. 6, 50, 93; state 44); 
Weed Heights, near Yerington (U.S. 
95A; state 3) 

Near Carson City (U.S. 50) 

Near Carson City (off U.S. 50) 


Deserted mining towns 


Indian Reservations Indion descendants of early tribes; handerafts 


Open-Pit Copper Mines Among the world's largest open-pit copper mines 


Lahontan Dom 


Recreation area; first U.S. reclamation project 
Sutro Tunnel 


Tunnel leading to Virginia City, historic mining town; it was used 
to ventilate the mines 


at Tule Springs. The Lost City site has revealed 
evidences of an extensive Indian settlement be- 
lieved to date from 1200 mc. to A.D. goo. At 
Tule Springs, carbon-r4 tests have indicated 
habitation 23,800 years ago. In northern Nevada, 
in the Humboldt Sink and Winnemucca Lake 
arca, traces have been found of an Indian race 
(designated as Saii) dating back more than 
11,000 years. At the time of white settlement of 
Nevada, the chief Indians were the Shoshone, 
Bannock, and Paiute tribes in the north, the 
Washo in the west, and the southern Paiute in 
the south. These tribes still live in approxi- 
mately the same regions. 

History does not reveal who was the first 
white man to enter the territory of Nevada. 
Spaniards are thought to have touched on it 
late in the 18th century. Jedediah Smith, a 
partner in the American Fur Co., was probably 
the first white man to traverse any sizable por- 
tion of the state, when he crossed into Cali- 
fornia from the Yellowstone River (1825-26). 
Peter Skene Ogden, in the employ of the Hud- 
son's Bay Co., discovered the Humboldt River 
(which he named the Mary) during an expedi- 
tion in 1828-31. In 1833 Joseph Walker traversed 
the whole of the state, looking for a nonexistent 
river said to flow into Great Salt Lake. His party 
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A double chair lift carries skiers to a height of 9,600 ft. 
in this new winter sport development 
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entered California by the Sonora Pass over the 
Sierra Nevada. The famous scout, “Kit” Carson, 
explored the region in 1833, and later, with 
John C. Frémont, crossed and recrossed it many 
times, beginning in late 1843, on mapping ex- 
peditions. Frémont wrote the first detailed in- 
formation on the area, and Charles Pruess, a 
German, was the cartographer. The first organ- 
ized group of travelers to the West, the Bartle- 
son-Bidwell party, crossed Nevada in 1841. 

The movement to the West led to the growth 
of the Emigrant Trail, a well-established route 
by the early 1840's; it was on this trail that the 
Donner party perished in 1846. Discovery of 
gold in California turned the wilderness route 
into a western highway. This development led 
Brigham Young, already well established 
in his “State of Deseret,” to found a trading 
post on the trail, in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada. Built by John Reese and Stephen 
Kinsey, it was called Mormon Station (later 
Genoa) and became the first white settlement 
in Nevada. 

The discovery of gold near present-day Vir- 
ginia City in 1858 and of the fabulous Comstock 
Lode of silver in 1859 brought the first rush of 
settlers to Nevada. Carson City developed as a 
trading center. Fort Churchill, at the time the 
largest military establishment west of the Missis- 
sippi, was built in 186r to cope with raiding 
Paiutes and interruption of the Pony Express. 
In the same year, Nevada was established as a 
territory separate from the Utah Territory. Silver 
was responsible for the rush to make Nevada 
a state in 1864, and the Comstock Lode gave 
the Union the financial backing needed in the 
closing days of the Civil War. 

The discovery and exhaustion of mines to 
some extent parallels the economic growth and 
setbacks of Nevada after the Civil War. In 1900 
silver deposits were discovered at Tonopah, re- 
sulting in a new influx of settlers. A copper 
strike was made at Ely. During World War I 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Jan, 31; Reno 
Feb. 12-14) Reno 


May 15-17; Las Vegas; West- 
ern celebration 


Moy 27-28; Elko; Western 
celebration 


May 29-31; Winnemucca 
June 13-14; Minden; loir 
July 3-5; Reno 


Far West Ski Assn. Races 
Univ. of Nevada Winter Carnival 
Helldorado and Rodeo 


Silver State Stompede 


Nevado State Rodeo 
Carson Valley Days 


Reno Rodeo and Silver Spurs 
Award 
Pony Express Days Aug, 22-23; Ely; foir and 


horse-race meeting 


Fair and race meeting Aug, 28-31; Elko 
labor Day celebrations September; Ely, Eureko, Pioche, 
Sparks 


Washoe County Fair 
Admission Day 


Sept. 17-20; Reno 
Oct. 31; Corson City 


Courtesy White Pine Chamber of Commerce & Minea, Ely 
OLD FORT SCHELLBOURNE, NEVADA 

This iron-doored stronghold north of Ely, in eastern 
Nevada, was an Indian fighters’ fort and a station on 
the Pony Express route 


Nevada supplied 5,408 military personnel. The 
war brought an increased demand for minerals, 
and old ghost towns came to life, but after the 
war a decline in the international price of silver 
again disturbed the state's economy. Ranching 
and stock growing were increasing, however, 
and irrigation projects were advancing the 
progress of farming. In World War II, 19,440 
residents of. Nevada served in the armed forces. 
This war again brought a need for mineral re- 
sources, and postwar atomic research led to estab- 
lishment of a test site for atomic explosions, 60 
m. N.w. of Las Vegas. In recent years the state 
has boomed as a resort center, with millions of 
tourists annually, to a point where this lightly 
populated state has one of the highest per 
capita incomes in the U.S. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Nevada, a city in Missouri, seat of Vernon 
County, 95 m. s. of Kansas City, It is on the 
Missouri Pacific and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
К.К). A business and commercial center, the 
city is surrounded by an area specializing in 
grain and dairy and beef cattle. Cottey Coll. 
was established here in 1884. The city was settled 
in 1856 and, until its incorporation in 1869, was 
known as Nevada City. Population, 1950, 8,009. 

Nevada, UNIVERSITY OF, à coeducational, land- 
grant, state institution. of higher learning at 
Reno, Nev., dating in its current form from 
1887. It comprises the colleges of agriculture, 
arts and. science, business administration, educa- 
tion, and engineering, and schools of mines, 
nursing, and graduate study. At Las Vegas, 
Nev., it also has a campus known as Nevada 
Southern; there are four off-campus centers in 
other Nevada cities, and summer sessions are 
offered at Reno and Las Vegas. The libraries have 
130,000 volumes. The annual student enrollment 
totals ca. 3,800, and there are some 300 mem- 


NEVERS 


bers of the faculty. The physical plant is valued 
at $16,000,000. 

Nevers (né-vdr’), capital of the department 
of Niévre, France, situated at the confluence of 
the Loire and Nièvre rivers. A commercial center 
for the region, it also has industries, including 
the manufacture of porcelain, iron goods, chemi- 
cals, and various types of machinery. Interesting 
buildings include the 11th-century Romanesque 
Church of St. Etienne, a cathedral begun in the 
13th century, and the ducal palace (now the 
courthouse). Nevers was the capital of the gth- 
century countship (later the province) of Niv- 
ernais. Saint Bernadette was a member of the 
convent here, from 1866 to her death in 1879 
(see also Lourdes). Population, 1954, 35183. 

Nevin (név'in), ETHELBERT WOODBRIDGE, COM- 
poser, born in Edgeworth, Pa., Nov. 25, 1862; 
died in New Haven, Conn., Feb. 17, 1901. He 
studied music in his native state and in Berlin, 
Germany. In 1887 he settled in Boston to devote 
his attention to composition but spent much of 
his time in Europe after 1893. In 1900, he be- 
came an instructor at Yale Univ. where he 
remained until his death. His works include the 
highly popular songs, "The Rosary" and "Mighty 
lak' a Rose," and the piano piece, "Narcissus," 
from "Water Scenes." 

Nevins (220/222), ALLAN, historian, educator, 
and author, born in Camp Point, Ill, May 20, 
1890. Educated at the Univ. of Illinois, he served 
on several New York City newspapers and The 
Nation before his appointment as professor of 
American history at Columbia Univ. (1931). He 
has also lectured at the California Inst. of Tech- 
nology and Oxford Univ. 

An outstanding U.S. historian and a prolific 
writer, he won the Pulitzer Prize in biography 
in 1933 for “Grover Cleveland—A Study in 
Courage" (1932) and in 1937 for “Hamilton 
Fish—The Inner History of the Grant Adminis- 
tration" (1936). He has edited the diaries of a 
number of American statesmen. His recent books 
include “Ordeal of the Union" (2 vols., 1947), 
winner of the $10,000 Scribner Centenary Prize 
and the Bancroft Prize; “The Emergence of 
Lincoln” (2 vols. 1952); "Statesmanship of the 
Civil War" (1953); with Frank E. Hill, a study 
of Henry Ford (the first volume in 1954, the 
second in 1957); and "The Life of Herbert H. 
Lehmann" (1962). Nevins was awarded the gold 
medal for history and biography of the National 
Inst. of Arts and Letters in 1957. In 1958 he 
joined the Huntington Library research staff in 
San Marino, Calif. He was appointed chairman 
of the Civil War Centennial Committee in 1961. 

Nevis (név’is), an island in the West Indies, 
2 m. sk. of St. Christopher (St. Kitts). Together 
with St. Christopher and Anguilla islands, it 
forms one of the four territories of Great Britain 
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which make up the Leeward Islands (4.v.). Its 
surface consists for the most part of an extinct 
volcano (3,596 ft.), whose fertile, well-cultivated 
slopes produce sugar cane, cotton, and coconuts. 
The island is 50 sq. m. in area; its capital is 
Charlestown. Discovered by: Columbus in 1493, 
Nevis was settled by the British in 1628. Alexan- 
der Hamilton was born here. Population, 1960, 
12,761. 

New Albany (nf gl'ba-ni), a сісу in southern 
Indiana, seat of Floyd County, on the Ohio River, 
opposite Louisville, Ky., with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge. It is on the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio (freight), and other railroads. 
Principal industries are agricultural: fruit and 
tobacco growing, dairying, and poultry raising. 
Among the city's manufactures are plywood, ve- 
neers, prefabricated houses, fertilizers, glue, and 
apparel. It has an extensive shipping trade with 
Gulf and Mississippi ports. Part of the Louisville, 
Ky.-Ind., standard metropolitan statistical area, it 
had a value added by manufacture in 1958 of 
$16,863,000. A national cemetery is in the vicinity, 
and the childhood home of William Vaughn 
Moody, the poet, is in the city. New Albany, laid 
out in 1813, was incorporated in 1839. Population, 
1940, 25,414; in 1960, 37,812. 

New Amsterdam (27 àm'stér-dám). See 
New York. 

Newark (r7 irk’), a city in northern Dela- 
ware, in New Castle County, 12 m. s.w. of Wil- 
mington, on the Pennsylvania and other railroads. 
Manufactures include paper and vulcanized fiber. 
Settled about 1694, Newark was incorporated in 
1852. Population, 1960, 11,404. 

Newark (nférk), а city in northeastern New 
Jersey, seat of Essex county and largest city in the 
state, 9 m. w. of New York City, on the Passaic 
River and Newark Bay. Newark is served by the 
Pennsylvania, Erie-Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley 
(freight), and other railroads. The ‘Hudson & 
Manhattan R.R. (Hudson Tubes) connects the 
city with New York City by way of tunnels un- 
der the Hudson River. Pulaski Skyway, between 
Newark and Jersey City, is a notable example of 
modern road construction. Adorning the city’s 
many parks are various monuments, among which 
are “Wars of America” by Gutzon Borglum 
(q.v.) in Military Park and his famous seated 
Lincoln in the County Court Plaza. Notable build- 
ings are the National Newark and Essex Bank, 
the Plume House (ca. 1710), believed to be the 
city’s oldest house, and Newark's oldest school- 
house (1784), a stone building which has been 
moved into the walled garden of the Newark Mu- 
seum. Trinity Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal), 
Sacred Heart Cathedral, and St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral (both Roman Catholic) are important reli- 
gious structures. 

Port Newark, reclaimed from marshlands along 
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the shores of Newark Bay and the Passaic River, 
today handles an important coastwise and foreign 
trade, Operation of this deep-water terminal and 
of Newark Airport were taken over in 1948 by 
the Port of New York Authority, which also com- 
pleted the Newark Union Motor Truck Terminal, 
near the airport, two, years later. 

Newark’s public-school system enrolls ca. 65,500 
pupils annually; parochial schools enroll an addi- 
tional 13,500 pupils. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing include several divisions of Rutgers Univ., 
Newark Coll. of Engineering, and Newark State 
Coll. 

Newark is the chief retail center of the state 
and an important industrial, financial, and in- 
surance center. Chief of the many manufactures 
are electronic instruments and machinery, chemi- 
cals, leather goods, lumber, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, paper and allied products, and wearing 
apparel. Newark is the center of the Newark 
standard metropolitan statistical area (pop., 1960, 
1,689,420) including Essex, Morris, and Union 
counties, with a value added by manufacture of 
$2,292,865,000 in 1958. The city’s value added was 
$714,676,000. 

Newark was settled in 1666 by colonists from 
Connecticut and was incorporated as a city in 
1836. A mayor-council form of government was 
adopted in 1954. In 1850 the population was 38,- 
894. The decade of greatest growth was 1900-10— 
from 246,070 to 347,469. In 1950 the population 
was 438,776; in 1960, 405,220. 

Newark, a city in central Ohio, seat of Lick- 
ing County, 30 m. N.E. of Columbus, on the Lick- 
ing River. It is served by the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio (freight) R.R.’s. The city's 
manufactures include fiber glass, insulating mate- 
rials, aluminum wire, and power mowers. Exten- 
sive deposits of natural gas, coal, and glass sand 
are located nearby. Newark is famous for a well- 
preserved system of ancient Indian burial mounds. 
Laid out in 1802, the city was incorporated in 
1856. Population, 1950, 34,275; in 1960, 41,790. 

New Bedford (ni béd’férd), a city and port 
of entry in southeastern Massachusetts, one of the 
two seats of Bristol County, 50 m. s. of Boston on 
the estuary of the Acushnet River. It is served by 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford R.R. 
(freight), and has ferry connections with Mar- 
tha's Vineyard and Nantucket. Manufactures in- 
clude. cotton goods, machinery, tools, rubber 
goods, needles, and boats. It is the nation’s second- 
largest fishing port. New Bedford dominates a 
standard metropolitan statistical area (pop., 1960, 
143,176) comprising parts of Bristol and Plym- 
outh counties, In 1958 the area had a value added 
by manufacture of $146,888,000, of which New 
Bedford contributed $132,072,000. It is the site of 
Ft. Rodman. In the early roth century the city 
succeeded Nantucket as the principal American 
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whaling port. Relics of New Bedford's great whal- 
ing days are preserved in the Old Dartmouth 
Historical Society and the Bourne Whaling Mu- 
seum. New Bedford was settled in 1652 and in- 
corporated as a city in 1847. Population, 1950, 
109,189; in 1960, 102,477. 

New Bern (ni bern), a city in southeastern 
North Carolina, seat of Craven County, 113 m. 
s.e. of Raleigh, at the confluence of the Trent and 
Neuse rivers, on the Atlantic Coast Line (freight) 
and other railroads. Simmons-Nott Airport lies 3 
m. s.&. of the city. An agricultural community, it 
raises poultry, stock, and truck crops; it has ship- 
yards, lumber mills, and tobacco warehouses. Its 
value added by manufacture in 1958 was $7,799,- 
ooo. New Bern, founded in 1710, was incorpo- 
rated in 1723. It was the colonial capital; the 
governor's mansion, Tyron's Palace (1767), is still 
standing. Population, 1940, 11,815; 1960, 15,717. 

Newberry (777 bêr-î), a city in north central 
South Carolina, seat of Newberry County, 40 m. 
nw. of Columbia. It is on the Southern К.К. 
Manufactures include cotton goods, cottonseed oil, 
and pulpwood. Newberry Coll. is located here. 
The town was settled ca. 1830 and incorporated 
in 1894. Population, 1960, 8,208. 

Newbery, Joun, first publisher of juvenile 
literature and author, born at Waltham St, Law- 
rence, Berkshire, England, in 1713; died on Dec. 
22, 1767. Newbury became assistant editor of a 
provincial paper at an early age, and partner in it 
upon the death of the owner. In 1744, he moved 
to London, where he quickly gained wide repute 
as a publisher and bookseller, He published essays 
of Samuel Johnson and poetry of Oliver Gold- 
smith (qq.v.) but is remembered chiefly for origi- 
nating the concept of juvenile literature—books 
designed and written to appeal to children. His 
Juvenile Library consisted of a great number of 
anonymously authored volumes, including “Giles 
Gingerbread” (1769) and “Mother Goose’s Nurs- 
ery Rhymes.” The Newbery Medal, which was 
established in the U.S. in 1922 and named in his 
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honor, is awarded annually to the author of an 
outstanding book for children. 

New Brighton (ér7’tiin), a borough in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, in Beaver County, 28 m. N.w. 
of Pittsburgh, on the Beaver River. It is on the 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R.'s. 
The surrounding country is agricultural and con- 
tains deposits of natural gas, fire-clay, and coal. 
Among the noteworthy buildings are the Merrick 
Art Gallery and the Beaver Valley General Hos- 
pital. The borough has manufactures of small 
steel products, machinery, castings, ceramic colors, 
pottery, and chemicals. Population, 1950, 9,535; 
in 1960, 8,397. 

New Britain (brin), largest island ot the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, Territory of New Guinea, in 
the South Pacific; under Australian mandate. The 
island of New Britain is crescent shaped, with a 
length of about 300 m. and a width of about 
5o m. Settlement is principally along the shores, 
the mountainous interior, where there are active 
volcanoes, being but sparsely settled. During 
World War II, New Britain was occupied by 
Japanese forces in January 1942; Allied landings 
were made, Dec. 15, 1943, when an offensive for 
repossession of the island was opened. Native 
Population, 1960 (est.), 107,362. See New Guinea 
for details of history, flora, fauna, etc. 

New Britain, a city in northern Connecticut, 
in Hartford County, 9 m. s.w. of Hartford, on 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford R.R. 
Principal manufactures are machine tools, build- 
ers’ hardware, ball bearings, electric tools, and 
electric kitchen appliances. The city dominates the 
New Britain standard metropolitan statistical area 
(pop., 1960, 129,397) comprising, besides itself, 
three towns in Hartford County. The area had a 
value added by manufacture, 1958, of $240,218,- 
000; the city had a value added of $1 39,508,000. 
The Connecticut Teachers Coll. and a state trade 
school are located in the city. New Britain was 
settled in 1686 and chartered in 1870. Population, 
1950, 73,726; in 1960, 82,201. 

New Brunswick (Prznz' wik), a province of 
Canada, located on the northeastern coast of North 
America. It is bounded on the м. by Quebec and 
Chaleur Bay, x. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Northumberland Strait, s. by Nova Scotia and 
the Bay of Fundy, and w. by the State of Maine 
and the Province of Quebec. The St. John and 
the St. Croix Rivers form a part of the western 
boundary. Its extent from north to south is about 
215 m., which is a trifle more than its greatest 
distance from east to west. The coast line is quite 
Sec ша a total of боо m. The area is 
27,985 sq. m., which 512 sq. m. are water 

) 512 sq. 


Description, The surfáce is generally rolling, 
but the coast on the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 
made up chiefly of low and sandy tracts. On the 
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Bay of Fundy the coast is bold and rocky. A 
height of land extends from the northwestern 
part toward the southeast, dividing the head 
streams of the rivers that flow into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence from those that discharge into the 
Bay of Fundy. The ridges extending through the 
province are outlying ranges of the Appalachian 
system and rise from 2,000 to 2,700 ft. above the 
sea. 

The western half of New Brunswick is drained 
by the St. John River, which has a general course 
toward the southeast, discharging into the Bay 
of Fundy. It receives the inflow from the Green, 
Tobique, Aroostook, Keswick, and Nashwaak 
Rivers, and discharges by an estuary nearly 50 m. 
long. A number of small streams drain the north- 
eastern part into the Gulf of St. Lawrence or its 
inlets, including the Restigouche and the Little 
Miramichi Rivers. The southeastern part is 
drained by the Petitcodiac into Shepody Bay, an 
inlet from the Bay of Fundy. Though the prov- 
ince has many lakes, Grand Lake, in the central 
part, is the only one of considerable size. It re- 
ceives the inflow from the Salmon River and the 
discharge is carried by the St. John. 

The climate is marked by extremes of heat and 
cold, but they are more marked in the interior 
than on the coast. In winter the thermometer falls 
to 30* below zero and in summer it rises as high 
as 90° and even 98° above. Dense fogs and mists 
characterize the coast region, but the climate is 
healthful. The average rainfall is 40 in. for the 
province, but it is greatest along the coast. 

Minin. The province has mineral resources of 
considerable value. Coal is worked to some extent, 
but the mineral coal is confined largely to thin 
seams. Gypsum of a good grade is abundant and 
considerable quantities of antimony and manga- 
nese are obtained. Valuable clays and building 
stones are distributed in many parts of the prov- 
ince. Stone valuable for grindstones and whet- 
stones is quarried and shipped in large quanti- 
ties. Peat bogs are now being developed in the 
northeast section. 

Fisteries. The fishing industry has been im- 
Portant from an early date in American history. 
Both coasts yield a large output and the province 
usually holds second rank in the earnings from 
fisheries, being exceeded only by Nova Scotia. 
Among the principal catches are the herring, cod, 
sardine, salmon, smelt, and lobster. In smelt, her- 
ring, and sardine fishing New Brunswick takes 
a high place among the provinces. The fisheries 
yielded returns valued at about $14,700,000 in 
1954, the last year for which returns are available. 

AGRICULTURE. The valleys and lowlands are fer- 
tile, but the hilly portions have a scant vegeta- 
tion and do not yield extensively. Some of the 
coast lands are diked, especially at the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, where the soil is particularly 
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fertile. Though agriculture is the leading occupa- 
tion, it is capable of still greater development. 
Production of the principal crops averages annu- 
ally as follows (figures are in thousands of 


bushels) : 
Crop PRODUCTION 
Wheat Se і 41 
Oats . 4 6,464 
Barley .. Me 372 
Mixed Grains 381 
Potatoes* 6,752 


*In 1,000s of hundredweights. 


Smaller fruits yield good returns, though the 
larger varieties do not ripen before the occurrence 
of frosts, except in the valleys of the St. John and 
other streams, where apples are grown. 

Originally, the province was covered with tim- 
ber, including such varieties as spruce, fir, pine, 
tamarack, balsam, and many of the hardwoods. 
These forests have been largely removed, hence 
the land is either tilled or used for pasturage. 
Sheep raising is a growing industry. Much atten- 
tion is given to rearing cattle for meat and dairy 
products. Horses of a superior quality are grown 
for domestic use and exportation. 

MANUFACTURES AND Commerce. New Bruns- 
wick has considerable material which is useful in 
manufacturing enterprises, such as lumber, coal, 
and metals. The fisheries yield a large output for 
canning and curing. Other manufactures include 
butter, cheese, furniture, clothing, and machinery. 

Lumber is exported to European ports. The 
manufacture of wood pulp has assumed large 
proportions and furnishes an article for exporta- 
tion. Other exports include wool, metals, lumber, 
and fresh and canned fish. A large part of the 
trade passes through the port of St. John. 

Transportation. Good harbors have been lo- 


cated and improved on both coasts and steamers 
ply regularly between them and the important 
cities of the Atlantic coast in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Navigation is protected from the dangers of 
a foggy coast by an extensive system of light- 
houses, etc. Harbor and canal improvements fa- 
cilitate a growing trade. Railway building has re- 
ceived considerable attention and the province is 
traversed by several lines, including important ex- 
tensions of the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National Rys. Branches extend from the main 
lines to many inland and coastal trade points, 
giving all sections reasonably good service. At 
present the total mileage is placed at about 
1,900 m. 

GovERNMENT. The lieutenant governor is ap- 
pointed for a term of five years by the Dominion 
Cabinet of Canada. A single chamber of 48 mem- 
bers, elected for five years, constitutes the legisla- 
ture, From the legislature a premier and a cabinet 
of 10 members are chosen. The county councils 
have general powers to administer local adminis- 
tration, there being no local municipal councils 
as in some of the other provinces. 

Epucation, The public educational institutions 
of New Brunswick include the Univ. of New 
Brunswick, which maintains faculties of arts and 
of applied science, a provincial normal school 
and model school, and about 2,000 common and 
high schools. All these, from the university to the 
elementary schools, are systematically articulated 
from grade to grade, and are under the supervi- 
sion of a chief superintendent of education. The 
university and provincial normal school are lo- 
cated at Fredericton, the capital of the province. 

There are over 90,000 pupils in attendance at 
the public schools. The number of teachers is esti- 
mated at 2,900. 
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Besides the public educational institutions, there 
are two denominational colleges and several pri- 
vate schools. The Univ. of Mt. Allison (Method- 
ist) is situated at Sackville and the Univ. of St. 
Joseph’s (Roman Catholic) is located at Mem- 
ramcook, both in the County of Westmoreland, 
in the southeastern part of the province. St. John 
has a general hospital and Dorchester is the seat 
of the Dominion penitentiary. Other institutions 
include hospitals for the insane and the deaf and 
dumb, and an industrial home for juveniles. 

Poputation. The larger part of the population 
is of British origin, including a considerable pro- 
portion of Irish descent. In an early period of 
American history many French settled in the re- 
gion and quite an element of French descent is 
included at present. About two-thirds of the in- 
habitants are Protestants, including principally 
Baptists, Anglicans, and Presbyterians, and nearly 
one-third are Roman Catholics. Fredericton, on 
the St. John River, is the capital. Other cities in- 
clude St. John and Moncton. In 1951 the province 
had a population of 515,697. 

Hisrory. The region now included in New 
Brunswick was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 
1498. A colony was established by the French on 
the Bay of Chaleurs in 1639, whence the settle- 
ments extended along the coast and in the valley 
of the Miramichi River. From 1604 until 1713 it 
was united with Nova Scotia in the French col- 
ony of Acadia. In the latter year it was ceded by 
France to England under the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The boundaries were fixed by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763 and in 1784 it was organized as a sepa- 
rate province, After the Revolutionary War a 
large number of loyalists left the U.S. to settle in 
New Brunswick, which is one of the four original 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

New Brunswick, county seat of Middlesex 
County, New Jersey; оп the Raritan River, on the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and the Delaware & Raritan 
Canal. The manufactures include medical sup- 
plies, needles, paper and paper products, cotton, 
leather and woolen goods, motor-buses and 
trucks, chemicals, batteries, wire, cable, pharma- 
ceutical products, and machinery. The city serves 
as а shopping center for a wide residential area. 
New Brunswick is the seat of Rutgers Univ. 
(q.v.) and of Douglass Coll. (for women), part 
of the university; the New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Sem., an institution of the Reformed 
Church in America; and of a state agricultural 
experiment station. The vicinity was settled ca. 
1681. The city’s name was first recorded in 1724, 
and a city charter was issued in 1784. New 
Brunswick served, alternately, as headquarters 
for the Americans and British during the Revo- 
lution. Population, 1950, 38,811. 

Newburgh (22/207), a city in Orange 
County, New York, бо m. м. of New York City, 
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on the Hudson River. It is on the Erie and the 
New York Central R.R.’s. The site rises some 
300 ft. above the river, and the slopes have many 
fine residences and public buildings. It has a 
large trade in petroleum products, foodstuffs, and 
electrical appliances. The noteworthy buildings 
include the public library, the Home for the 
Friendless, St. Luke's Home and Hospital, the 
city hall, and the high school. An extension in 
the river, known as Newburgh Bay, furnishes a 
deep waterfront. Manufactures include fabrics, 
textiles, lawnmowers, steel fishing trawlers, felt 
products, and paper goods. The surrounding 
country is farming, dairying and fruit-raising, 
and has productive coal deposits. Newburgh con- 
tains the Hasbrouck House, a structure of stone 
that served in 1782-83 as Washington's headquar- 
ters. This building is maintained by the state as 
a depository for historical relics. German Lu- 
therans settled the place in 1709. It was char- 
tered as a city in 1865. Population, 1905, 26,500; 
in 1940, 31,883; in 1950, 31,956. 

Newburgh Addresses, the name applied to 
several letters written at Newburgh, N.Y., shortly 
after the close of the Revolutionary War, while’ 
an American army was in camp on the Hudson 
River near Newburgh. These letters called atten- 
tion to the failure of Congress to provide means 
to pay the soldiers and were published anony- 
mously. They urged upon the soldiers not to dis- 
band until proper provision was made for their 
pay, and suggested that a meeting should be 
called by the officers with the view of demanding 
a satisfactory settlement even if it were necessary 
to appeal “from the justice to the fears of the 
government." Congress soon after made a satisfac- 
tory settlement with the army. It was ultimately 
ascertained that Gen. John Armstrong (q.v.) was 
the author of the addresses. 

Newburyport (n4/bér-pórt), a city and the 
county seat of Essex County, Mass., on the Merri- 
mack River, 36 m. N.E. of Boston. It is on the 
Boston & Maine R.R. and has a good harbor ori 
the river. Manufactures include silverware, boots 
and shoes, rum, iron and steel products, and tex- 
tiles. Noteworthy buildings include the public 
library, founded by Josiah Little in 1854, the 
Tracy House (built 1771) and now part of the 
library building, the Historical Society of Old 
Newbury, and the Jackson-Dexter House, the 
home of "Lord" Timothy Dexter. The city has a 
suspension bridge, the Old South Church, and 
Brown's Park. It is the birthplace of William 
Lloyd Garrison. The place was settled in 1635 
and chartered as a city in 1851. Population, 
1905, 14,673; in 1950, 14,111. 3 

New Caledonia (kdl-¢-don’ya), a French is- 
land in the southwest Pacific, located midway be- 
tween New Guinea and New Zealand. It is 248 m. 
long and 5 m. to 30 m. wide, covering an area of 
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6,221 sq. m. With its dependencies, the Isle of 
Pines, the Loyalty Islands, and lesser islands, it 
covers an area of 7,336 sq. m. New Caledonia is 
of volcanic origin, with mountain ranges that 
exceed 5,000 ft. There are fertile plains and coastal 
areas. The climate is subtropical and healthful. 
The most important crops are coffee, copra, 
citrus fruits, bananas, and pineapples. The 
islands are rich in mineral resources, chiefly 
nickel and chromium ores. Over half the popula- 
tion is a blend of Melanesian and Polynesian; 
the rest are Indonesians, Indochinese, or of 
European descent (mainly French). Nouméa 
(pop., 1954, 20,000) is the capital, and port facili- 
ties are at Nouméa, Thio, and Népoui. The 
French Inst. of Oceania, set up in 1946 at 
Nouméa, for research and applied science, is of 
growing importance in the South Pacific. 

New Caledonia was discovered in 1774 by 
Capt. James Cook. It was visited by French 
sailors in 1792, and the French took possession 
of the island in 1853. During World War II it 
was used as an Allied base. An overseas terri- 
tory of France since 1946, New Caledonia is a 
member of the French Community, represented 
in the French assembly; with its dependencies, 
it is administered by a high commissioner of 
the French Republic. There is an elected terri- 
torial assembly and a government council. 
Population, 1956, 69,830. 

New Castle (ni kas”), a city in Delaware, 
on the Delaware River, 5 m. s. of Wilmington, 
on the Pennsylvania R.R. The chief manufac- 
tures are rayon, steel, and aircraft. Among the 
historical buildings are the Immanual Episcopal 
Church (1703-10), a courthouse dating possibly 
from the 17th century, and early Dutch and 
English homes. Finns and Swedes had already 
settled in the vicinity when Peter Stuyvesant 
arrived (1651) and built Ft. Casimir. Called 
New Amstel by the Dutch, the town was re- 
named New Castle by the English in 1664. In 
1682 William Penn made it part of the province 
of Pennsylvania. After the counties of Penn- 
sylvania set up their own assembly, New Castle 
was the capital (1704-77). It was incorporated 
in 1875. Population, 1950, 5,396. 

New Castle, a city in Pennsylvania, seat of 
Lawrence County, on the Shenango and Mahon- 
ing rivers, са. 45 m. N.w. of Pittsburgh. It is 
on the Erie, Pennsylvania, and other railroads. 
The surrounding farm land has large. deposits 
of coal, iron ore, clay, and limestone. The chief 
manufactures are fine china, steel castings, ma- 
chinery, furniture, and bedding. New Castle 
was settled in 1798 and chartered as a city in 
1875. Population, 1950, 48,834- 

Newcastle (227/41), a city in Australia, in 
New South Wales, at the mouth of the Hunter 
River, ca, тоо m. N.E. of Sydney, located in the 
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center of the coal-mining area of Australia. It 
is one of the most important coaling stations 
and industrial centers in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The leading industrial activities are the 
production of coal and steel, and shipbuilding. 
Population, 1958, 189,970. 

Newcastle upon Tyne (/-pón' tin), a city 
and county borough in England, capital of 
Northumberland, on the Tyne River, 8 m. from 
the North Sea and ca. 120 m. N. of Liverpool. 
A major industrial center with immense de- 
posits of coal nearby and a good inland harbor, 
its chief industries are shipbuilding, machinery 
building, iron working, leather tanning, and 
chemical manufacturing. It is the seat of the 
14th-century Cathedral of St. Nicholas, Trinity 
Almshouse (1492), the Royal Free Grammar 
School (1525), the guildhall (1658), and the 
Univ. of Durham's colleges of medicine and 
science. Originally a Roman station on Hadrian’s 
Wall called Pons Aelii, it became an Anglian 
settlement known as Monkchester because of its 
several monasteries. It was named Newcastle 
when Robert Curthose, son of William the Con- 
queror, built a castle here in 1080. Population, 
1951, 291,723. 

Newcomb (лй), simon, astronomer, 
born in Wallace, N.S., March 12, 1835; died in 
Washington, D.C., July тт, 1909. A graduate 
(1858) of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard Univ., he was professor of mathematics 
in the U.S. Navy (1861-97), director of the 
American Nautical Almanac (1877-97), profes. 
sor of mathematics and astronomy at Johns 
Hopkins Univ. (1884-94), and for many years 
editor of the American Journal of Mathematics. 
He supervised construction of a 26.in. equatorial 
telescope and participated in several eclipse ex- 
peditions. He was responsible for much original 
mathematical thought, particularly in the tables 
of the planetary system and the theory of the 
moon's motion. Many of his findings appeared 
in "Astronomical Papers of the American Ephe- 
meris" a series he established. (1879). Other 
writings include "On the Secular Variations and 
Mutual Relations of the Orbits of the Asteroids" 
(1860) and "Reminiscences of an Astronomer" 
(1903). \ 

Newcomen (nū’kô-men), THOMAS, inventor, 
born in Dartmouth, England, in 1663; died in 
London(?) in 1729. He invented an early atmos- 
pheric steam engine and later (1698) became a 
partner of Thomas Savery, who had designed 
a similar mechanism. They developed (1705) an 
improved engine which successfully pumped 
water. 

New Deal (ni dël). See Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano; United States: HISTORY. 

New Delhi (2/72), capital city of India, 
located on the slopes of the hills to the south 
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of the ancient seat of Hindu and Mohammedan 
emperors, now known as Old Delhi. The founda. 
tion stone of the new city was laid in 1911 and 
the capital was formally inaugurated in February 
1931. Central point of the layout and the motif 
of the architectural scheme are the president's 
residence (the Raj Bhawan), and the large blocks 
Of the secretariat on each side. Nearby is the 
magnificent building which serves as headquarters 
foc the upper and lower houses of parliament 
Though manifestly Western in inspiration and 
character, the architecture combines distinctive In 
dian features, Domes and ceilings carry some of 
the best murals by contemporary Indian artists. 
Dethi (Old and New), like W айпа оп, D.C., 
is an administrative unit or enclave on its own 
with a separate chief commissioner and munici 
pality. Originally planned to accommodate 70,000, 
the city housed 93733 in 1941 (521/549 for Old 
and New Delhi together). The population is still 
increasing and the city spreading southward 
Newell (iA), rostar nanny, author, born 
in New York City, Dec 13, 1836; died July i11, 
1901. In 1858 he became assistant editor of the 
New York Mercury. He held a similar position 
on the New York World trom 1569-72, and from 
1874-76 he was editor of Hearth and Home. At 
the time of the Civil War he published a series 
of papers under the name of Orpheus C. Kerr 
meaning "ofice seeker," which attained such 
popularity that he afterward published them as 
‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers." Among his publica 
tons are: “Palace Beautiful and Other Poems,” 
"The Martyr President,” “Between Two Fires,” 
“Studies in Stanzas,” "There Was Once à Man." 
New England (ing gland), the name applied 
collectively to the tix Northeasthern states of the 
US, including Maine, Vermont, New Hamp 
thire, Macsschusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is 
land. The total area of these states, including a 
number of adjacent islands, is 66/506 *q. m, and 
the population is equal to about ёзу of that 
ol the Union. The entire region was granted by 
James 1, in 1606, to the Plymouth Co. as North 
Virginis, but in 1614 John Smith made а map 
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ef the coast and named the region New Engl 
See also color plates, American Costumes, Wi 
ume IV; Architecture I, Volume XII 

Newfoundland (л/а ), а provi 
of Canada, located іп the eastern part of the 3 
try, comprising the island of Newfoundland and 
the coast of Labrador, The island of Newfound 
land is in the Atlantic Ocean, at the Gulf of Ste 
Lawrence and is separated from Quebec and Lab 
rador by the Strait of Belle Isle, то т, wide: Ш 
form it is somewhat triangular, measuring 318.989 
from Cape Norman, its most northerly point, O 
Cape Ray, its extreme southwesterly point, while 
the extreme distance from east to west, that f 
from Cape Spear to Cape Anguille, is 314 m. The 
area of the island is 42,734 sq. m. and that of 
Labrador, which belongs to it as a dependency, 
is usually reckoned at 110,000 sq. m. Extending 
eastward from the mainland toward Europe, the 
island of Newfoundland is the nearest point аб 
which to anchor the submarine telegraph lines 
and from which to start transatlantic flights, 

Dascaivtion, Numerous bays indent the coal, 
some of them extending into the interior as má 
row fiords, and countless islands lie adjacent to 
the shores. Rocky headlands and bold cliffs chat 
acterize the shore, presenting rugged lines that 
rise abruptly from 200 to 400 ft. high, and if 
some localities from 8oo to 2,120 ft. The surface 
of the interior is hilly or undulating, assuming 
in some places ridges that terminate in the head- 
lands. Long Range, the principal ridge, extends 
along the western coast, rising in peaks from 
1,450 high. Vast stretches of forests 
are found inland, where the country is hilly, 

Three rivers, the Gander, Expl and Hum. 
ber, furnish the larger part of the drainage. Heave 
ily timbered lands border the rivers. Both the 
a ———á—"À—Ó 1 2€ 
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One of the oldest houses in the U.S., the Рала 
Howe at Dedham, Mass Ìt in 1636. Аз in the 
сам of so many New England houses, extensions were 
added to the original building 


to 2000 ft 
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Gander and the Exploits flow toward the north- 
cast, discharging by estuaries into Notre Dame 
Bay, The Exploits is the largest stream, having 
a length of 200 m. and a basin of about 4,000 
sq. m. The Humber River, which is the only large 
stream that flows toward the west, passes through 
canyons of great depth and beauty, Other streams 
include the Victoria and the St. George Rivers. 
There are many lakes in the interior, including 
Victoria, Grand Lake, Red Indian, and Great 
Gander Lakes. The surface of Labrador, like that 
of Newfoundland, is billy and undulating, and 
has a rocky and broken coast, See Labrador. 

The climate is modified to a considerable extent 
by the Gulf Stream, but its modifying influence 
often produces extensive mists and fogs, Heavy 
gales and blizzards are not uncommon in winter, 
when the weather is cold. As a whole the climate 
is healthful and equable, but the interior of Lab- 
rador has cold and severe winters. The thermom- 
eter falls below zero quite frequently in the 
colder months and rises to #0" and 85* in the 
summer, when the climate resembles that of New 
Brunswick. In the southern part of Newfound- 
land the mean annual temperature is somewhat 
higher than in the adjacent parts of the neigh- 
boring continent, the thermometer rarely sinking 
below zero in winter and seldom rising above Bo” 
in summer, 

Narurat Resources, The fisheries have been of 
vast value from the early settlement of America, 
and at present are the principal resources of its 
inhabitants. Grand Banks, noted as a submarine 
plateau, lies southeast of the island; there vast 
schools of aod are found in the fishing season. 


ely. 
in various parts of the island, Zinc deposits are 
abundant on the western coast and in many places 
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PETRIE’S POINT, NEWFOUNDLAND 
с. 
in operation today is about 3,254 m. Under the 
1949 Terms of Union Newfoundland's transpor- 
tation and communication systems become the 
property of Canada. 

Epucation. The schools are denominational, 
the school funds being appropriated according to 
the number of pupils of each denomination. Chief 
religions include Roman Catholicism, Church of 
England, United Church, Salvation Army, and 
others. The Council of Education is composed of 
a commissioner of education, a secretary, and four 
education officers appointed by the respective de- 
nominations. These officers Supervise and inspect 
the schools of their respective denominations. The 
Methodist and Anglican superintendents, every 
year, alternately, inspect the other Protestant 
schools, belonging chiefly to the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. The superintendents are re- 
quired to visit annually, if possible, all the schools 
and training institutions in their charge, and to 
utilize every available means to improve the effi- 
ciency of the ca, 1,200 schools. 

Superintendents must present an annual report 
of the schools in their charge and are expected 
to give advice to teachers and School boards, 

Although attendance is not compulsory, the 
Public schools are well attended and very few 
private schools are maintained. Six colleges are 
located at St. John's, the capital, belonging re- 
spectively to the United Church, Roman Catho- 
lics, Anglicans, and the other Protestant denom- 
inations. These institutions prepare students for 
the examinations of the Univ. of London, Eng- 
land. Ample Provisions are made for support of 
charities and for correctional purposes, Colonial 
institutions for the deaf and dumb, incorrigible, 
insane, and other public charges are maintained 
at public expense, The majority of these are 
located at St, John’s. 

INHABITANTS. Fully 96 per cent of the inhabit- 
ants are native born and are chiefly of Irish, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and French descent. A majority are 
Protestants, belonging chiefly to the United and 
Anglican churches, but the Roman Catholics have 
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a large membership. St, John’s, in the southeast- 
ern part, is the capital and largest city. Other cities 
include Harbor Grace, Bonavista, Carbonear, and 
Twillingate. Port aux Basques is an important 
port of entry. The Population of Labrador is ca, 
5,000, partly Eskimos. During the summer about 
30,000 fishermen exploit the region. In torr the 
island had 239,027 inhabitants; in 1945 the popula- 
tion of Newfoundland and Labrador was 321,819; 
in 1951, 361,416. 

History. The Northmen probably explored 
Newfoundland in the year 1000, when, according 
to Icelandic sagas, it was visited by Leif Ericson. It 
was discovered by John Cabot in 1497 and was 
visited by Sebastian Cabot the following year, 
Fishermen from France were attracted by the 
value of its fisheries, but the settlements they 
made were not permanent. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
took formal possession of it in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1583. A long struggle for supremacy 
between the English and French interfered with 
the development of settlements, The first English 
settlement was founded about 1621 and it re- 
mained constantly under British control. The 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, gave the French the 
right to fish along its coasts and to occupy a por- 
tion of the coastal plains for fish-curing purposes, 
Its government was administered directly from 
England until 1833, when a more satisfactory 
form was granted, and a second modification was 
made in 1855. In 1927 the Privy Council extended 
Newfoundland's boundary westward in Labrador. 
World War II saw the establishment of U.S. de- 
fense bases in Newfoundland. In 1948 the resi- 
dents voted for the federation of Newfoundland 
with Canada, and on March 31, 1949, Newfound- 
land became the tenth province of Canada (4-0.). 

Newfoundland Dog, a large and intelligent 
dog originating in Newfoundland, though not an 
aboriginal of that island. This dog is about 27 in. 
high at the shoulders, weighs from 80 to 100 
pounds, and has a double coat of warm and thick 
hair, consisting of a short woolly fur, through 
Which the longer hairs protrude. The color is al- 
most uniformly black and white, or entirely black. 
The head is broad and massive, the eyes are small 
and deeply set, and the legs and feet are power- 
ful. This dog is excellent for watching and is used 
extensively in cold countries as a beast of burden 
and to draw sledges. It can be trained for swim- 
ming, and so is useful in saving the lives of 
human beings near the coast or in inland waters. 

Newgate (ni‘git), a London prison of his- 
toric interest, located at the west end of New- 
gate Street, opposite the Old Bailey. The name 
was derived from its being at one time a new 
gate; the name was compounded before 1218, It 
is no longer used as a prison proper, but serves 
as a place to detain prisoners temporarily, or until 
they are tried in the central criminal court nearby. 
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Newgate is the place where execution by hanging 
carried out. The walls are high and window- 
less. 

New Guinea (gin’é), a large island situated 
N. of Australia, separated from that continent by 
Torres Strait. The island was probably connected 
with Australia at an early date, since the strait is 
not more than 300 ft. deep. It has a length of 
1,306 m. and is from 22 to 390 m. wide. The 
area is estimated at 310,000 sq. m., being the 
second largest island in the world. Explora- 
tions of the interior were not made until the late 
19th century. Chains of mountains cross it, includ- 
ing the Bismarck ranges, which attain to a height 
of about 14,000 ft. In various parts are rocky 
formations that render cultivation impossible, 
but vast tracts of it are fertile. It has extensive 
forests of tropical trees, many of which rank 
among the largest in the world. The animals 
include lizards, crocodiles, opossums, wild hogs, 
tree kangaroos, serpents, and many species of 
beautiful and curious birds, including pigeons, 
Parrots, birds of paradise, kingfishers, and cas- 
Ssowaries. 

The climate is warm and damp, rainfall is 
abundant, and in many parts the vegetable 
growths are very luxuriant. Among the principal 
coast indentations that furnish good harbors are 
the Gulf of Papua, Huon Gulf, Humboldt Bay, 
and Geclvink Bay. The chief rivers include the 
Sepik, Ramu, and Fly, these being navigable 
for some distance at all times of the year, but 
during the rainy season they rise considerably 
and form an extensive navigation area. Papuan 
natives make up the principal part of the inhabit- 
ants, but there are also a considerable number 
of Malays, Karons, and eastern Polynesians. The 
principal products include lumber, sweet pota- 
toes, rice, tobacco, yams, sugar, rum, maize, 
wheat, millet, sago, cocoa, oranges, and other 
species of tropical fruits. 

New Guinea formerly belonged to three Euro- 
Pean powers—Germany, England, and Holland— 
which occupied respectively Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, British New Guinea, and Dutch New 
Guinea. Kaiser Wilhelm's Land occupies the 
northeastern part, and is now called North East 
New Guinea. It has an area of about 69,700 sq. m. 
and a population of ca. 555,000. The region was 
formerly governed by the German New Guinea 
Co. and an imperial commissioner, but in 1920 
(after World War I) it was placed directly under 
Australian control, and with it are included the 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
northern Solomons. It is the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea. Stations are maintained at Con- 
stantinhafen, Finschafen, Hatzfeldhafen, and 
elsewhere, and the exports embrace principally 
lumber, gold, bamboo, dates, tobacco, and tropi- 
cal fruits. А 


Courtesy Royal Dutch Airlines 
PAPUAN NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA 


The territory of Papua, formerly known as 
British New Guinea embraces an area of 90,540 
sq. m. and a population of 303,000. The princi- 
pal settlement is at Port Moresby and the ex- 
ports consist of pearl shells, tobacco, areca, cabi- 
net woods, gold, tropical fruits. Dutch New 
Guinea has an area of 151,500 sq. m., about one- 
half of the island, and the government is admin- 
istered from the settlement at Ternate. The 
colony embraces the western portion of the island. 
Its soil is less fertile than the regions under 
colonial English control, though there are valu- 
able forests and extensive deposits of minerals. 
The population is ca. 312,000, thus making the 
population of the entire island ca. 1,170,000. 

New Guinea was discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1511 and was so named by Үйідо Ortiz 
de Retez, who visited the island in 1546. Dutch 
navigators landed to obtain fresh water in 1676, 
but little attention was paid to the island until 
1828, when the Dutch formed a settlement on 
its western coast. Progress was extremely slow 
until 1858, when the Dutch established а 
colony. England annexed the southeastern part 
in 1884, and the colony was administered by the 
Queensland government until authority for con- 
trol was transferred to the Commonwealth of 
Australia in 1906. Australia’s responsibility is, in 
general, limited to Papua and the mandated ter- 
ritories. During World War I Australian forces 
occupied the German possessions in New Guinea 
in September 1914. Later, in 1920, Australia ob- 
tained a mandate over this territory through the 
League of Nations, and by 1921 Australia had 
set up its civil administration. 

World War II brought the Japanese invasion 
of New Guinea on Jan. 23, 1942, at which time 
Rabaul, capital of neighboring New Britain, was 
also taken. Continuing for about eight months, 
the Japanese advance was first repelled by Allied 
troops at Milne Bay between Aug. 25 and Sept. 
5, 1942. The Allies continued their advance, and, 
primarily in 1944, the invaders were reduced to 
insignificance in number as well as in strategic 
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importance. The Australian army accepted the 
surrender of 14,500 Japanese troops on New 
Guinea in August 1945. 


New Hampshire (hémp’ shêr), a state in the 
New England section of the U.S., one of the 13 
original states and the ninth to ratify the Federal 
Constitution. At one time predominantly agricul- 
tural, New Hampshire today has a highly diver- 
sified economy, in which industry ranks first, 
wholesale and retail trade second, and agricul- 
ture third. Income from recreation and travel 
plays a large part in the state's economy. Nearly 
1,000,000 vacationers a year visit the state, noted 
for its White Mts., the highest range in the north- 
eastern U.S., as well as for summer and winter 
resorts and sports activities, 

New Hampshire, shaped approximately like a 
right triangle with its base on the southern bor- 
der and its hypotenuse on the west, is bounded 
on the N. by the Canadian province of Quebec, 
on the £. by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the s, by Massachusetts, and on the w, by Ver- 
mont. By the terms of an early treaty, its western 
boundary is formed not by the middle of the 
Connecticut River but by its western bank. An 
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almost landlocked state, its only seaport is Ports- 
mouth. The larger cities and towns are in the 
south; most of the northern section is mountain- 
ous and thickly forested. New Hampshire ranks 
44th in size among the states and 46th in popula- 
tion, according to the 1958 estimates of civilian 
population (Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia included in both rankings). 

The state’s name is derived from the county of 
Hampshire, England; it was first so called in the 
royal grant of the area to John Mason (1629). The 
state’s nickname is the “Granite State”; it has also 
been called the “Mother of Rivers,” the “White 
Mountain State" and the "Switzerland of 
America," 


location Between 70°37" ond 72°37' W. long, and 
42°40" and 45°18" N, lot. 
Area 9,304 за. m. 
lond 9,017 sq. m. 
Inland water 287 sq. m. 
Greatest extent; 
North to south co. 180 m. 
East to west co. 90 т, 
Population (1950) 533,242 
Capitol city Concord 
Highest point Mt. Washington (6,288 ft) 
Lowest point Sea level (Atlantic Ocean) 
Entered the Union 
(9th state] 1788 
Song “Old New Hampshire," words by John F. 
Holmes, music by Maurice Hoffman 
Flower Purple lilac 
Bird Purple finch 
Motto "live Free or Die" 
Flog See color plate in Vol, XI 
GEOGRAPHY 


New Hampshire falls into four general regions. 
The low southern and south central area extends 
from the Massachusetts border about halfway up 
the state. Through most of the south central area 
the land consists of plateaulike surfaces and up- 
lands rising from the river valleys; here lie the 
lowest inland areas in the state—some less than 
500 ft. above sea level—and some of its best farm 
lands. Here, too, are many of the state’s multitude 
of natural lakes. At the northern end of this sec- 
tion is Lake Winnepesaukee (g.v.). This region 
is divided into almost equal halves by the Merri- 
mack River. The eastern half slopes toward the 
Atlantic coastal plain; the western half extends 
to the Connecticut River boundary and north- 
ward from the Massachusetts border for са. 
100 m. The high point of the southwestern area 
is Mt. Monadnock (3,165 ft.) towering above its 
neighbors—Pack Monadnock (2,288 ft.), Temple 
Mt. (2,081 ft.), and Crotched Mts. (2,055 ft.). 

The southeastern area includes the 18-m. strip 
of coast line between Maine and Massachusetts; 
this coastal area extends inland ca. 20 m. About 
9 m. offshore are the Isles of Shoals, divided be- 
tween Maine and New Hampshire. 
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In the north central area are the White Mts., 
a northern extension of the Appalachian range, 
extending diagonally across the state from the 
Maine border in the northeast to the Connecticut 
Valley in the southwest. Their base level varies 
from 700 ft. to 1,800 ft. above sea level. The prin- 
cipal groups are the Franconia, Carter-Moriah, 
and Presidential ranges. The greatest elevation is 
the 6,288-ft. peak of Mt. Washington, the highest 
mountain in the northeastern U.S. The ranges are 
cut by deep, narrow valleys, such as Intervale and 
Franconia Notch. The extreme northern area is 
largely a forest wilderness, marked by ridges, 
rolling valleys, and numerous streams. 

New Hampshire has more than 1,300 lakes and 
ponds and many streams, which support a wide 
variety of fish, including brook and lake trout, 
landlocked salmon, bass, pickerel, and whitefish. 
The south central area is drained largely by the 
Merrimack River, the western and southwestern 
parts by the Connecticut River, whose headwater 
streams form the basis for the Quebec-New 
Hampshire boundary. The extreme northeastern 
section is drained by the Androscoggin River, and 
the extreme southeastern section by the Pisca- 
taqua. 

The foremost scenic attraction of the state is 
the White Mts. region, which includes many 
recreational spots; a 3.5-m. cog railway and an 
automobile road provide access to the summit of 
Mt. Washington. In Franconia Notch, ca. 1,200 ft. 
above Profile Lake, is a natural stone profile called 
the “Old Man of the Mountain” (the “Great 
Stone Face” of Nathaniel Hawthorne's story). 
Also in Franconia Notch are the Flume, a narrow 
chasm 7o ft. deep and 700 ft. long, the path of a 
rushing brook; and the Cannon Mt. Aerial Tram- 
way, on which cable cars ascend the mountain. 
Dover and Portsmouth, the oldest towns in the 
state, have several famous colonial houses. Ports- 
mouth, an old-fashioned seaport town, shares 
with Kittery, Me., a U.S. naval base at the mouth 
of the Piscataqua River. Other points of interest 
are the birthplace of Daniel Webster near Frank- 
lin and that of Horace Greeley at Amherst; the 
Franklin Pierce Homestead in Hillsboro; the 
MacDowell Colony for artists in Peterborough; 
the site of Mary Baker Eddy’s birthplace in Bow, 
near Concord; and the Wentworth-Coolidge 
Mansion at Portsmouth, the 18th-century home of 
royal governor Benning Wentworth. Summer re- 
sorts and summer homes are numerous on the 
shores of lakes Winnepesaukee, Sunapee, and 
others, and in the rolling foothills of the White 
Mts. The short seaboard has several beaches, of 
which those at Hampton and Rye are the best 
known. In winter, skiing is popular in many 
areas of the state. 

Climate: There are sharp variations in climate 
between the state's southern border and the 
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higher altitudes of the White Mts. In the deep 
mountain valleys of the southern section tem- 
peratures have ranged from 102° F. in summer 
to —38° F. in winter, but such great extremes are 
rare. Temperatures in the coastal area are mod- 
erated by the sea. In the higher mountains, sum- 
mer days are usually cool, the nights frequently 
chilly. The annual snowfall averages from 6 ft. 
to 8 ft. in the interior and about half as much 
along the coast. 


Normol temperature, Concord 


Jonuory 201° F, 

July 69.08 F, 

‘Annual mean 448° F. 
latest frost, Concord May 26 
Earliest frost, Concord Sept. 13 
Precipitation, Concord 

lonvory 291 in, 

July 3.57 in. 

Annual 37.23 in. 
Average growing season, Concord 153 doys 


NATURAL Resources 


Like the other New England states, New 
Hampshire has little mineral wealth. The lead- 
ing quarry products are granite, basalt, marble, 
mica, and slate. Other mineral products of lesser 
importance are clay, peat, sand, and gravel. 
Granite was important in the roth century, but 
its use has declined. For a time during World 
War II, New Hampshire was the nation's largest 
producer of mica. 

The state has extensive sources of water power. 
More than half the state's hydroelectric plants are 
located along three principal rivers, the Connec- 
ticut, Merrimack, and Androscoggin. The Mer- 
rimack River is reputed historically to have 
turned more spindles than any other river in the 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS. 


Weekends during January ond Feb- 
тоогу; Fitzwilliam, Jackson, Jaffrey, 
Lancaster, Littleton, Newton, Pitts- 
field, Wonoloncet 


February; Honover; intercollegiate 


Sled-Dog Racing 


Dartmouth Winter Corni- 


vol ski meet, other sports 
Univ. of New Hampshire | February; Durhom; outdoor sports 
Winter Carnival events, cornival, snow sculpture 


Febrvory; loconio. 
February; Gilford 


Annual Sled-Dog Derby 
Eastern Ski Jumping ond 
Cross-Country Meet 
Motorcycle Road Ride ond 
New England Gypsy Tour 


Third week end in June; Laconia; sock 
races and similar sports, for substan: 
tial prize money 


White Mis. Seven Arts | Second full week in July; Pike 


Festival 

Midsummer Ski-Jumping 
Tournament on Crushed Ice 
Annual Croftsmen's Fair 


Fourth Sunday in July; Belknap Rec- 
reation Area, neor (осопіо 


First week in August; Belknap Recreo- 


tion Area 
National Woter Ski Cham- | Third week in August; lake Opechee, 
pionships neor laconic 
Old Home Week Last week in August; statewide 
tocol Fairs lote August to mid-October; Tam- 


worth, lancaster, Pittsfield, Plymouth, 
Hopkinton, Colebrook, Rochester, 
Sandwich 
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world. The streams and the hundreds of lakes 
and ponds are also a valuable resource in attract- 
ing tourists to the New England state. 


More than two-thirds of New Hampshire, some 
4,800,000 acres, consists of forest lands. Until the 
turn of the century, these forests were among the 
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state’s greatest natural resources. Today, with 
exhaustion of virgin forests and competition from 
the southern and northwestern states, their role 
has been reduced to the fairly minor one of sup- 
plying pulpwood for the paper industry. Saw- 
timber volume is estimated at 10,060,000,000 bd. ft. 
The principal woods of commercial value are 
pine, spruce, fir, maple, and oak. 

The state fosters forest conservation by selec- 
tive planting and cutting and has set aside 16,000 
acres as a wildlife preserve. The state fish and 
game department operates several fish hatcheries, 
and there are Federal hatcheries at Nashua and 
Berlin. 


New Hampsuire's ECONOMY 


New Hampshire today is a highly industrial- 
ized state, although as recently as the middle of 
the 19th century it was still a farming country- 
side. In 1950 manufacturing was the largest em- 
ployer, accounting for 4o per cent of the total 
labor force of 217,508. The principal manufac- 
tures are leather and leather goods, textiles, paper 
and pulp, lumber, and electrical equipment; print- 
ing and publishing are also important. There are 
also manufactures of electronics equipment, min- 
ing machinery, and machine tools. The value 
added by manufacture in 1957 was $505,000,000. 

Wholesale and retail trade was the second- 
largest employer in 1950, with 16 per cent of the 
total labor force. 

Agriculture in 1950 employed only 3.6 per cent 
of the population, a decline of 1.5 per cent since 
1940. In 1954 there were 10,423 farms. Farm acre- 
age totaled 1,457,000 acres, with 140 acres the 
average per farm. Because the land is stony and 
ill-adapted to crop farming, the principal farm 
products are dairy goods, livestock, poultry, and 
eggs. Dairy products brought in ca. $20,000,000 
in 1958, poultry and eggs, ca. $18,000,000. Field 
crops are negligible, but there are some orchards, 
and a considerable amount of maple syrup and 
sugar are produced. 

Of the total U.S. mineral production in 1957, 
New Hampshire contributed less than one per 
cent, ranking 48th; its mineral output was valued 
at $3,331,000. The principal minerals in order of 
value were sand and gravel, stone, mica, and 
feldspar. 

State estimates placed revenues from tourism 
for the summer of 1957 at $200,000,000, and for 
the winter of 1957-58, at $13,000,000. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The first railroad to operate in New Hamp- 
shire was the Nashua & Lowell R.R. (1838), now 
a part of the Boston & Maine R.R. Other rail- 
roads are the Canadian National Ry. and the 
Maine Central R.R. In 1957 railroad mileage was 
869 m. The state had 13,820 m. of roads in 1957, 
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10,981 m. of them surfaced. Most of the principal 
cities have airports. In 1957 the state had 18 radio 
stations and one television station, an educational 
station operated by the Univ. of New Hampshire. 
The first newspaper published in the state was 
the New Hampshire Gazette (1758), still operat- 
ing as the Portsmouth Herald. Other leading 
newspapers include the Manchester Union-Leader, 
the Concord Monitor-Patriot, and the Nashua 
Telegraph. 


POPULATION 


New Hampshire has ro counties. The state's 
1950 urban population comprised 57.5 per cent of 
the total population; the rural population, 42.5 
per cent. Between 1940 and 1950, the urban popu- 
lation rose 6.4 per cent over that of 1940. The 
rural population rose in the same period by 11.4 
per cent. More than four-fifths of the urban pop- 
ulation lived in ro urbanized areas. New Hamp- 
shire's population was estimated at 584,000 on 
July 1, 1958. In 1950 white persons numbered 
532,275; of these, 474,141 were native born and 
58,134 were foreign born. Nonwhite persons 
totaled 967; of these, 731 were Negroes and 74 
were American Indians, the remainder including 
Chinese, Japanese, and others. Population density 
in 1950 averaged 59.1 per sq. m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, in 
1950 were the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, 
with a very small Jewish group, The predominant 
Protestant bodies were the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, The Methodist Church, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Chie} Cities: Manchester, in the south central 
area on the Merrimack River, is the largest city, 
a center for the manufacture of textiles, paper 
pulp, and lumber. 

Nashua, ca. 15 m. s. of Manchester, is the 
second-largest city, known for the manufacture 
of shoes, clothing, and blankets. 

Concord, the state capital, ca. 20 m. N. of 
Manchester, is the third-largest city and a center 
for the printing and electronics industries. The 
“Concord coach,” built here in large numbers in 
the roth century, was an important transportation 
factor in the opening and development of the 
western U.S. 

Berlin, the fourth-largest city in the state, in 
the northeast; it has manufactures of pulp and 
paper and is a tourist center for the northern ap- 
proach to the White Mts. 

Famous Men and Women: Abbot, Charles 
Greeley (1872- — ), astrophysicist, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution (1928-44). 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (1836-1907), author. 

Bartlett, Josiah (1729-95), signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, president of New Hamp- 
shire (1791), governor (1792). 
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Beach, Amy Marcy Cheney (1867-1944), com- 
poser and musician. 

Chase, Salmon Portland (1808-73), Secretary of 
the Treasury (1861-65), Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court (1865-73). 

Dana, Charles Anderson (1819-97), editor; 
with the New York Tribune (1847-62), owner- 
editor of the New York Sun (1868-97). 

Eddy, Mary Baker Glover (1821-1910), founder 
of Christian Science. 

French, Daniel Chester (1850-1931), sculptor, 
known for the statue in the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington, D.C. 

Greeley, Horace (1811-72), owner-editor of the 
New York Tribune (1841-72). 3 

Hale, Sarah Josepha (1788-1879), writer, editor 
(1837-77) of Godey's Lady's Book. 

Pierce, Franklin (1804-69), 14th President of 
the U.S. (1853-57). 

Sherman, Forrest Percival (1896-1951), ad- 
miral, naval hero of World War II. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), lawyer, states- 
man, Congressman from New Hampshire 
(1813-17). 

Whipple, William (1730-85), Maine-born signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and military 
leader in the Revolutionary War. 

Woodbury, Levi (1789-1851), jurist, U.S. Sena- 
tor (1825-31, 1841-45), and a justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court (1845-51). 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between six and 14 (to age 16 in towns with 
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public high schools). Although free schools were - 


made permissible by law as early as 1708, the 
state's public-school system was not fully and 
formally established until 1919. In 1958 public- 
school enrollment totaled 98,950. The state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning are the 
Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham, and teachers 
colleges at Plymouth and Keene. The leading 
private institutions are Dartmouth Coll, Han- 
over, and St. Anselm's Coll., Manchester. 

Cultural institutions include the Currier Gal. 
lery of Art, Manchester, noted for its collection 
of American art, especially primitives, and early 
American furniture; the Goyette Museum of 
Americana, Peterborough, known for antiques; 
and the library and museum of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, Concord. New Hamp- 
shire has the distinction of having established, in 
1833 at Peterborough, the first tax-supported pub- 
lic library in the U.S. 


GOVERNMENT 


New Hampshire is governed under provisions 
of a constitution adopted in 1783 and several 
times amended. The constitution gives executive 
authority to a governor, aided by five councilors, 
all elected for two-year terms. The governor and 
the council appoint all judicial officers, the ad- 
jutant general, controller, attorney general, state 
board of education, and various commissioners. 
The legislature, called the general court, consists 
of a senate of 24 members and a house of repre- 


Courtesy State Planning & Development Comm., Concord, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DAIRY FARM 


At North Sanbornton, 


in the picturesque lakes region south of the White Mts. 


A TOURIST'S HAVEN 

Tourists are a major source of the state's 
income. They come to sce Yankee villages 
like Hancock (above), in the heart of the 
Monadnock region, and to see lovely co- 
lonial and Revolutionary buildings such as 
those maintained by the Portsmouth His- 
torical Society. A city with a rich sea- 
faring history, Portsmouth once housed 
(above right) John Paul Jones while he 
was waiting for the Ranger to be out- 
fitted; he sailed from this port to make 
naval history in the Revolutionary War. 
New Hampshire's mountain scenery is 
another asset. Mount Washington, here 
viewed from Pinkham Notch (right), is a 
famous attraction for summer vacationers 
as well as a popular skiing resort (State of 
New Hampshire Publicity Photos) 
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WHITE MTS. WATERWAY 

The scenery along the Pemigewasset River is 
exceedingly varied. This quaint covered bridge 
(left), which spans the water at Woodstock, 
is about 80 years old. From Franconia Notch, 
a 6-m.-long defile, one can see the “Old Man 
of the Mountain” (above), the cliffs which 
form Nathaniel Hawthorne's “Great Stone 
Face” (courtesy New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Comm.) 
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lature convenes in Concord, the capital city, on 
the first Wednesday in January in the odd-num- 
bered years. The supreme court consists of a chief 
justice and four associate justices, the superior 
court of a chief justice and six associates. The 
judicial system also includes probate judges, and 
justices and special justices of municipal courts. 
Tenure of all these justices is until age 70. In 
addition, there is a 10-member judicial council 
made up of a justice of the supreme court and 
superior court, the attorney general, the president 
of the state bar association, and seven members 
appointed by the governor and council. 


History 


The earliest recorded explorations of New 
Hampshire were made by an Englishman, Martin 
Pring, in 1603; by the French explorer Samuel 
de Champlain in 1605; and by the English Capt. 
John Smith in 1614. Each was impressed by the 
Piscataqua River and its accessibility from the 
ocean. The first English settlers, headed by David 
Thomson, in 1623 founded “Strawberry Bank” 
(now known as Portsmouth), near the mouth of 
the Piscataqua. At about the same time, William 
and Edward Hilton founded the village of Dover, 
a short distance up the river. Both Thomson and 
the Hiltons represented commercial companies 
planning to set up fishing and trading posts. 

In 1629 Capt. John Mason, who never himself 
visited the territory, received from the English 
crown extensive land grants encompassing the 
new colony; these grants were to start a long 
series of boundary disputes with Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts Bay authorities exercised geo- 
graphical and religious control over the New 
Hampshire towns of Portsmouth, Dover, Hamp- 
ton, and Exeter, and from 1641 to 1679 all of 
New Hampshire was controlled by Massachusetts. 
Mason’s heirs, however, conducted a continuing 
litigation (the Masonian Controversy) through- 
out the century, including appeals to the English 
king, who eventually, in 1689, designated the 
colony as an independent royal province. New 
Hampshire’s boundary troubles continued, on a 
diminishing scale, into the 20th century. The 
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most serious of the later frictions occurred over 
the New Hampshire Grants, parcels of western 
land distributed to individuals by Gov. Benning 
Wentworth after 1760 despite claims of New 
York to overlapping lands as far east as the Con- 
necticut River. As a result, armed clashes broke 
out between the New York authorities and the 
western land-grantees, organized into a military 
force known as the “Green Mountain Boys,” un- 
der Col. Ethan Allen (see Allen, Ethan). The 
outcome of this struggle was the creation of 
Vermont. 

The population of New Hampshire remained 
predominantly of English stock, except for a 
small influx of Scotch-Irish and German immi- 
grants, through the first half of the 18th century. 
Constant skirmishes with Indians in the frontier 
communities, as well as periods of open warfare 
against both the Indians and the French, for a 
time discouraged further colonization. The suc- 
cessful conclusion of the French and Indian War 
in 1763 brought a spurt in development, and 
about 100 new towns sprang up, many of them 
included in the New Hampshire Grants. 

New Hampshire is considered to have been the 
first colony to establish its independence of Eng- 
land, with the expulsion of its royal governor, 
John Wentworth, in 1775. On June 14, 1776, the 
colonists instructed their delegates to the Second 
Continental Congress to vote for the Declaration 
of Independence. Soldiers and generals from the 
colony (notably John Stark and John Sullivan) 
fought extensively throughout the Revolutionary 
War, with liberal support from the private for- 
tune of John Langdon (1741-1819), Portsmouth 
merchant, shipowner, and statesman. New Hamp- 
shire adopted a state constitution in 1784 and was 
the ninth and decisive state to ratify the Federal 
Constitution. In the smoldering slavery issue, the 
State was represented in Congress by two out- 
spoken antislavery men, John P. Hale and Amos 
Tuck, friend of Abraham Lincoln. It turned 
its back politically on two native sons, Daniel 
Webster and Franklin Pierce, for their compro- 
mise positions on slavery. The state voted for 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860 and since that time 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND. HISTORIC FEATURES 


Bear Brook State Park (estab- 
lished 1943) 


Echo lake State Park and Co- 
thodtal ledge (established 


Mt. Prospect State Park les- 
tablished 1942) 


Mt. Sunapee State Park (ез. 
tablished 1949) Wes arc 


Rhododendron State Pe E 
tablished 1947 ое Ро (es 


Hampshire; the remainder in Maine (U.S, 
2, 3, 302; state 16, 112, 118) 

More than 7,000 acres, in south central 
New Hampshire, near Suncook (off 
U.S. 3; state 28) 

205 acres, in north central New Hamp- 
shire, near North Conway (U.S. 302, 
stote 153) 

450 acres, in northern New Hompshire, 
near lancaster (U.S. 3} 

1,600 acres, in west south central New 
Hompshire, near Newport (state 103) 
294 acres, in southern New Hampshire, 
near Fitzwilliam Depot (state 12, 119] 


Name and Type Size and Location Points of Interest 
MAN ен! Forest les- | 798,291 acres, in north central New In the heart of the White Mts., which were first explored by white 


men ca, 1640 and were the scene of scouting parties during the 
Indian wars in the early 1700's; winter sports; recreational areas 


Hiking, bathing, boating, fishing 


Mountain loke; scenic road; skiing, boating, bathing, hiking, 
picnicking 


Scenic road; picnicking 


Chairlift ride to summit of North Peak (3,200 ftJ; skiing, hiking, 
picnicking, fishing 

Sixteen acres of rhododendron beds blooming in early July; 
view of Mt. Monadnock; hiking, picnicking 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS 


has stayed Republican almost consistently. When 
the Civil War came, large forces of men were 
enlisted for the Union cause. After the war New 
Hampshire changed from a marginally agricul- 
tural to a prosperous manufacturing state. The 
large English-stock population was infiltrated by 
French-Canadian and European immigrants at- 
tracted by opportunities in the mushrooming fac- 
tory centers. 

The state came into international prominence 
as the locale for the signing (Sept. 5, 1905) of 
the treaty of Portsmouth, engineered by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, which ended the Russo- 
Japanese War. In World War I New Hampshire 
contributed 18,779 men to the armed forces, as 
well as supplying fighting equipment and war- 
ships. Portsmouth became an important sub- 
marine-building ase and continued in this ca- 
pacity through World War II. The state provided 
for the second war not only warships, submarines, 
shoes, and uniforms, but 59,121 men and women 
for the armed forces. Since World War II, the 
state has continued its trends, begun in the 1930's 
and earlier, toward diversification of industry, 
general resistance toward massive urbanization, 
and the development of recreational and tourist 
potentialities. 

See also separate entries on most of the indi- 
viduals and geographical and historical subjects 
mentioned in this article. 

New Hampshire Grants. See Allen, Ethan; 
Vermont: HISTORY. 

New Hampshire, university oF, a coedu- 
cational state institution of higher learning at 
Durham, N.H., established at Durham in 1892. 
It comprises the colleges of agriculture and 
technology, liberal arts, and a graduate school. 
The library has ca. 270,000 volumes. The annual 
student enrollment totals ca. 3,600, and there 
are approximately 290 members of the faculty. 
The physical plant is valued at more than 
$15,000,000. 

New Harmony (^Air'mó-my), а town in 
Posey County, Indiana, 27 m. N.w. of Evansville, 
on the Wabash River, served by the Illinois 
Central R.R. It is located in a farming region 
which produces wheat, corn, and livestock; and 
oil fields are nearby. Chief buildings are the 
Workingmen’s Inst. Library and an art museum. 
The town was settled in 1815, as Harmonie, by 
George Rapp and his communistic religious 
group, called the Harmony Society, -or Har- 
monists. The group prospered, but in 1825 Rapp 
sold Harmonie to Robert Owen (q.v.), who 
named it New Harmony and attempted to estab- 
lish a socialistic community. This failed, how- 
ever, by 1827, and in 1828 Owen left the town 
(see also Communism). New Harmony was in- 
corporated as a town in 1850. Population, 1950, 
1,360. 


NEW_HAVEN 


New Haven (Adv’en), third-largest city in 
Connecticut and seat of New Haven County, 
situated 76 m. N.E. of New York City and facing 
Long Island Sound. The city covers an area of 
ca. 22.5 sq. m. and has a deep-water harbor 
capable of accommodating ocean-going vessels. 
The city is served by the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford R.R.; and the New Haven Muni- 
cipal Airport is located 374 m. from the center of 
the city. 

Description: Near the city are ranges of hills, 
from which two spurs, known as East Rock and 
West Rock, rise to heights of about 400 ft. New 
Haven's parks, playgrounds, and public squares 
cover more than 2,100 acres. Among them, 
‘Nathan Hale Park is well known as the site of 
Ft. Hale, used in the War of 1812. In the heart 
of the city is a 16-асге square known as the Green, 
noted for three early rgth-century churches. Other 
historic buildings are Pierpont House (1767) and 
Tory Tavern (1772). 

Inpustry; New Haven is important as a manu- 
facturing center, producing a great diversity of 
products, including firearms, hardware, clocks, 
chemicals, automotive equipment, aircraft parts, 
and machine tools. The city has embarked upon 
an extensive redevelopment program, eliminating 
slum areas and changing street patterns. Planning 
includes an $85,000,000 redevelopment project to 
create an entire new downtown area. 

EpucarioN: The public schools of New Haven 
enroll ca. 21,000 pupils annually; the parochial 
schools, ca. 3,350. Hopkins Grammar School (a 
boys’ preparatory school founded in 1664) and 
Eli Whitney Regional Technical School are lo- 
cated here. Among the institutions of higher 
learning are Yale Univ., New Haven State Teach- 
ers Coll., Albertus Magnus Coll. (women), Con- 
necticut Coll. of Pharmacy, and Quinnipiac Coll. 
of Commerce. Cultural institutions include the 
Peabody Museum of Natural History and the 
Yale Art Gallery, both associated with Yale Univ. 
Grace-New Haven Community Hospital, one of 
the city's notable institutions, is affiliated with the 
Yale Medical center. Other notable buildings of 
Yale Univ. are the Payne Whitney Gymnasium, 
largest building of its kind in the world, and the 
Sterling Memorial Library, with over 4,000,000 
volumes. 

Government: The city operates under a mayor- 
alderman form of government (established in 
1784). The mayor and two to four aldermen are 
elected for two-ycar terms. 

History: In 1638 a company of Puritans set- 
tled on the site of New Haven (then called Quin- 
nipiac). John Davenport (1597-1670), а Puritan 
minister, and Theophilus Eaton (1590-1658), a 
wealthy merchant and civil governor of New 
Haven Colony (1639-58), guided the colony in 
its development. In 1639 a constitution empha- 


Courtesy Southern New England Telephone Co. 
NEW HAVEN, THE GREEN 


sizing religion was adopted; in 1640 the name 
was changed to New Haven. It was made part 
of the Connecticut Colony in 1664. With Hart- 
ford, the city was jointly the capital of the state 
(1701-1875). It was incorporated as a city in 1784, 
but its growth dates from 1838, when the first 
railroad reached New Haven. Fair Haven was 
annexed to the city in 1870. New Haven is the 
birthplace of Eli Whitney, Charles Goodyear, and 
Samuel F. B. Morse, and was the home of Noah 
Webster and Willard Gibbs. 

Poputation: The population in 1860 was 39. 
267; in 1900 it was 108,027. The decade of its 
greatest growth was between 1850 and 1860, 
When the population increased by 93 per cent. 
In 1960 the population was 152,048. 

New Hebrides (hčb'ri-dēz), a group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, 200 m. N.E. of New 
Caledonia. The group consists of са. 40 islands, 
With a total area of 5,700 Sq. m.; it is jointly 
owned and administered by France and Great 
Britain, Among the principal islands are Espiritu 
Santo, 1,875 sq. m.; Malepula, 980 sq. m.; and 
Efate or Sandwich, 200 sq. m. The islands are 
largely volcanic in origin and hence are moun- 
tainous, with fertile soil and abundant: vegeta- 
tion. There are some active volcanoes, including 
Lopevi (4,747 ft.) on Lopevi island. The climate 
is hot and humid, with heavy rainfall. The chief 
product is copra, but cocoa, coffee, and timber are 
also exported. Sugar cane and tropical fruits are 
grown, and hogs, cattle, sheep, and horses are 
raised, 

The New Hebrides group was discovered by 
the Portuguese in 1606, visited by the French 
navigator Louis Antoine de Bougainville in 1768, 
and finally explored by Capt. James Cook in 
1774. Control was long disputed between Britain 
and France; an agreement establishing condo- 
minium (joint rule) was reached in 1906, later 
supplemented by a protocol ratified in 1922. The 
agreements delegate administration to high com- 
missioners who are stationed in the island group. 
Each administrative country maintains separate 
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schools and courts; however, there is a joint su- 
perior court. The administrative capital and chief 
port is Vila (pop., 1951, 1,200) on the southeast 
coast of Efate Island. Population, in 1955 (mostly 
Polynesians and some Melanesians), 47511; 
French, 5,923; and British, 525. 

New Iberia (7-é7’i-g), a city in Louisiana, 
seat of Iberia Parish, on the Bayou Teche, 150 m. 
w. of New Orleans. It is served by the Missouri 
Pacific and Southern Pacific R.R.s. The sur- 
rounding land is used for agriculture and has 
deposits of oil, gas, sulphur, and salt. The city’s 
industries include the processing of salt, pepper, 
sugar cane, and rice and the canning of vege- 
tables and seafood. The Bayou Teche country in 
the vicinity is the setting for Longfellow's 
“Evangeline,” and in nearby St. Martinsville is 
located a statue of Evangeliné and what is be- 
lieved to be her grave. A U.S. naval air training 
station is located near the city, which was settled 
са. 1779 and incorporated in 1839. Population, 
1950, 16,467; in 1960, 29,062. 

ЇЧ eland. Gland), an island in the 
Pacific Ocean in the Bismarck Archipelago, part 
of the Territory of New Guinea. Located ca. 400 
m. N.E. of New Guinea, New Ireland is a narrow, 
mountainous island ca. 230 m. long, with a total 
area of 3,340 sq. m. The highest point is Mt. 
Lambel (7,054 ft.). The chief occupation is coco- 
nut growing. The main harbor and local ad- 
ministrative center is Kavieng, situated on the 
northern end of the island. Japanese forces landed 
there, during World War II, on Jan. 23, 1942, 
making Kavieng their second most important 
naval base in that area of the Pacific, ranking it 
immediately after Rabaul, New Britain. Popula- 
tion (including adjacent islands), 1956, 36,102, 
plus 713 foreign-born. ч 

New Jersey (jdr’zi), a state in the Middle 
Atlantic section of the U.S., one of the 13 orig- 
inal states of the Union and the third to ratify 
the ‘Federal Constitution. Today New Jersey is 
a giant in industry and scientific research and 
an agricultural leader as well. New Jersey is 
bounded on the м. by New York, on the z. by 
New York and the Atlantic Ocean, on the s. by 
the Atlantic Ocean and Delaware Bay, and on the 
w. by Pennsylvania. It ranks 46th in size among 
the states and eighth in population, according to 
the 1960 Decennial Census of Population (the 
District of Columbia included in both rankings). 

The state acquired its name in 1664, when the 
British called it Nova Caesarea (medieval Latin 
meaning "new Caesarea"), or New Jersey, in 
honor of Sir George Carteret, one of the early 
proprietors of the area, who had been born. on 
the Isle of Jersey (called Caesarea in ancient 
times) and had once been its lieutenant gover- 
nor. The state's nickname is the “Garden State" 
because of its many truck farms. 


GEOGRAPHY 


New Jersey is almost entirely surrounded by 
water. The Delaware River and Delaware Bay 
to the west and south separate the state from 
Pennsylvania and Delaware; New York Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean lie to the east, More 
than 300 m. of these surrounding waters are 
navigable. New Jersey’s only land boundary is 
the 50-m. border between New York and New 
Jersey, which extends northwest from the Hud- 
son River to the Delaware River. 

Three-fifths of the state lies within the Atlan- 
tic coastal plain. This part of the state comprises 
all of the land southeast of a line running 
through Trenton and New Brunswick. In gen- 
eral, this region consists of a dissected (ridged 
by valleys or gorges) plain that rises gradually 
from the coast, at sea level, to an elevation of 
about 300 ft. in central New Jersey. Also in this 
region is a broad but not very deep depression, 
less than тоо ft. above sea level, which extends 
from Raritan Bay to the Delaware River at 
Trenton. 

The northern two-fifths of the state falls 
within the Appalachian region. The section 
known as the Appalachian Valley lies in the 
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extreme northwest; Kittatinny Mt, a ridge of 
the Appalachians, extends from the northwest 
corner of the state southwest to (ће, Delaware 
Water Gap. The Kittatinny Valley and the Ap- 
palachian Highlands are southeast of Kittatinny 
Mt. Between this section and the coastal plain 
lies the Piedmont Plateau, where elevated trap- 
rock formations, such as the Palisades and the 
Watchung Mts., rise steeply from the low plain. 

There are more than 800 lakes and ponds in 
the state, including Lake Hopatcong, the largest, 
and Greenwood Lake, Lake Mohawk, Budd 
Lake, and Green Pond. In addition to its large 
boundary rivers, the Hudson and the Delaware, 
the state has more than roo rivers and large 
creeks, The largest rivers within the state, in 
order of size, are the Raritan, Passaic, Mullica, 
Pompton, Maurice, Great Egg Harbor, Millstone, 
Wallkill, Hackensack, and Toms. 


Location Between 73°53’ and 75°35’ W. long. 
ond 38°55’ and 41°21’ N. lat, 
Area 7,836 sq. m. 
Land 7,521 sq. m. 
Inland water 315 sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 166 m. 
East to west 75m. 
Capital City Trenton 
Population (1960), 6,066,782 
Highest point High Point (1,801 ft.) 
Lowest point Sea level (Atlantic Ocean) 
Entered the Union 
(3rd state) 1787 
Song None 
Flower Purple violet 
Bird Eastern goldfinch 
Motto “Liberty and Prosperity" 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 


New Jersey has many historic points of inter- 
est, most of which are set aside as Federal or 
state sites, parks, or monuments. Other notable 
points include Morven, a historic manor house 
once the home of Richard Stockton, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. In 1957 it 
was established as the first governor's mansion. 
Sandy Hook Lighthouse (1764) is believed to be 
the oldest lighthouse still functioning in the 
Western Hemisphere. Near Freehold is Molly 
Pitcher’s Well, from which, according to tradi- 
tion, Mary McCauley (nicknamed Molly Pitcher) 
drew the water she carried to the soldiers dur- 
ing the battle of Monmouth. Ringwood is the 
site of the nation’s oldest ironworks, Near Mor- 
ristown is the widely known Seeing Eye Train- 
ing School, where dogs are trained to guide the 
blind. Outstanding scenically is the Delaware 
Water Gap, a 2m-long gorge through Kit- 
tatinny Mt. 

Climate: New Jersey has a moderate climate 
which varies little throughout the state. How- 
ever, the growing season in the southern section 
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ducers of chemicals and allied products, which 
constituted the most valuable category of manu- 
factures in 1960, Other important industrial prod- 
ucts were electrical machinery; processed foods; 
transportation equipment, including aircraft and 
Parts, motor vehicles, and ships and boats; fabri- 
cated metal products such as cans, structural 
parts, tools, and hardware; and industrial and 
construction machinery. In 1961 New Jersey pro- 
duced a total value added by manufacture of 
$8,716,959,000. 

New Jersey is also the location of many of the 
nation's outstanding research centers. As of 1962 
there were over 600 laboratories in the state 
conducting basic scientific research and investi- 
gating and developing new materials and prod- 
ucts for industry. 

There were 15,459 farms in 1959, occupying a 
total of 1,379,000 acres. The average farm had 89 
acres, with land and buildings valued at $46,397. 
The per-acre value of farms, averaging $520.12, 
was the highest among all of the states in 1959. 

The great metropolitan regions nearby are a 
vast and convenient market for New Jersey's farm 
produce. Its most important farm commodities 
are eggs and milk, which regularly provide near- 
ly half of farm marketing receipts, Vegetables are 
also a major source of income, providing about a 
quarter of total marketing receipts. Vegetables 
grown include tomatoes, asparagus, potatoes, 
Sweet potatoes, corn, peppers, lettuce, and a great 
Variety of other items which are processed or 
shipped fresh to city markets, Greenhouse and 
nursery products, as well as apples, peaches, and 
berries, are also important sources of farm mar- 
peung income, which totaled $287,567,000 in 
1961. 

Commercial fisheries are a sizable industry in 
New Jersey. In 1960 its fishing catch was valued 
at $0,607,000. 

New Jersey's mineral output was valued at 
$59,208,000 in 1961, comprising less than 1 per 
cent of the total U.S, output and placing the 
state 37th among the states, The principal 
minerals, in order of Production value, were 
stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, and magnesium 
compounds. 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Eastern States Skeet Second week of January; Morristown | 


Championship 

Ice Carnival January; Morristown 

Farm Week Janvary; Trenton 

Arbor Day Last Friday in April; statewide 


Blossom Festivals Last two weeks of May ; Glassboro and 
Pitman 


Festival of Nations June; Paterson 


National Marbles — | j 

Championship EE Quy tonc 

Miss America Pageant | First week in September; Atlantic City 
State Fair 


Last week of September; Trenton 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The state has a vast network of highways and 
is presently constructing new freeways and con- 
verting older roads into divided highways. Two 
major recent additions are the 118-m. New Jersey 
Turnpike, traversing the state from northeast 
to southwest, and the 165-m. Garden State 
Parkway, along the eastern seaboard. The 34m. 
Pulaski Skyway is an elevated highway from 
Jersey City to Newark. The Goethals Bridge 
(1928) extends from Elizabeth to Howland Hook, 
Staten Island, N.Y.; the Outerbridge Crossing 
(1928), from Perth Amboy to Tottenville, Staten 
Island; the Bayonne Bridge (1931), from Bayonne 
to Port Richmond, Staten Island; and the George 
Washington Bridge (1931), from Ft. Lee to up- 
town Manhattan, N.Y. The Fiolland Tunnel 
(1927) links Jersey City and downtown Man- 
hattan; the Lincoln Tunnel (1937), links Wee- 
hauken and midtown Manhattan, The Port Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson Corp. (Hudson Tubes) 
maintains rail service between Newark and New 
York City by means of tunnels under the Hudson. 
The Benjamin Franklin Bridge (1926), from 
Camden, and the Walt Whitman Bridge (1957), 
from Gloucester City, connect the state with 
Philadelphia. New Jersey is connected to Dela- 
ware by the Delaware Memorial Bridge (1951). 
In 1960 the total mileage of rural and municipal 
roads was 31,124, of which 3,788 m. were un- 
surfaced. 

The state is served by a number of railroads. 
The first railroad to operate in the state was the 
Camden and Amboy R.R. in 1831, now part of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Other railroads include the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., the Central R.R. of New 
Jersey, the Erie-Lackawanna R.R., the Lehigh 
Valley R.R., and the Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines. Railroad mileage in 1960 was 1,914 
m. About 394,000 commuters journey daily to 
jobs in the New York area. 

The Port of New York Authority maintains the 
state's leading airports at Teterboro and Newark. 

New Jersey has 36 radio stations and one tele- 
Vision station. The first newspaper published 
regularly in the state was the New Jersey Gazette 
(1777). Among today's leading papers are the 
Newark Star-Ledger and the Newark News. 


POPULATION 


New Jersey has 2r counties. The 1960 census 
population was 6,066,782 (1962 est. population, 
6,245,800), an increase of 25.5 per cent over that 
of 1950. The urban population comprised 5,374” 
369, or 88.6 per cent; the rural population, 692,- 
413, OF 11.4 per cent. Between 1950 and 1960, 
the urban population rose 28.4 per cent, the rural 
population, 6.7 per cent. More than 82 per cent 
of the 1960 urban population of New Jersey lived 
in the urbanized areas of Trenton; Atlantic 


SHIPPING AND INDUSTRY 


Factories such as the General 
Aniline Works at Grasselli 
(right) help to make New 
Jersey one of the nation’s 
biggest industrial states, with 
nearly every industry in the 
world represented within its 
boundaries (courtesy Essex 


Laboratory). One of the. 


largest manufacturing cities 
is Newark; railroads, high- 
ways, shipping lines, and air 
transport combine to make it 
a leading port of entry as 
well. Port Newark (below) 
was developed as a U.S. 
Army base during World 
War I, and is now—much 
enlarged — administered by 
the Port of New York Au- 
thority (courtesy Port of 
New York Authority) 


FISHING AND FARMING 


Barnegat Lighthouse (below 
left), built in 1855, is no 
longer in use, but it still 
symbolizes New Jersey’s ac- 
tive commercial fishing in- 
dustry (courtesy Francis A. 
Leigh jor New Jersey Coun- 
cil). Despite the state's manu- 
facturing prowess, farming 
(below) is an important pur- 
suit, and a variety of crops 
are grown. A large percent- 
age of farms are also devoted 
to poultry and eggs, and beef 
and dairy cattle are numer- 
ous (courtesy №]. Dept. o] 
Conservation and Economic 
Development) 
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City; and the region included in the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey standard consolidated 
area, comprising Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, 
Clifton, Passaic, and Middlesex and Somerset 
counties. In 1960 white persons numbered 5,539,- 
003; the 527,779 nonwhites included 514,875 
Negroes, 3,813 Chinese, and 3,514 Japanese, as 
well as Indians, Filipinos, and others. Native-born 
residents totaled 5,451,933; the foreign-born, 615,- 
479. Population density averaged 806.6 per sq. m., 
second only to Rhode Island and the District of 
Columbia. 

The major religious bodies in the state are the 
American Baptist Convention, Jewish congrega- 
tions, the Lutheran Church in America, the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, The Meth- 
odist Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the United Church 
of Christ, and The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

Chief Cities: Newark, on Newark Bay and the 
Passaic River, is the state's largest city and a 
major industrial center, 

Jersey City, bounded by the Hackensack River 
and Newark and New York bays, is the second- 
largest city and an important commercial and 
industrial city. 

Paterson, on the Passaic River, third in size, is 
known for its textile output as well as for diversi- 
fied manufacturing. 

Camden, on the Delaware River, is the fourth- 
largest city and is the commercial and industrial 
center of southern New Jersey. 

Trenton, the capital city and fifth in size, 
is at the head of ocean-going navigation, an 
industrial and commercial city. Founded by 
Quakers in 1679, it has many historic sites. 

Famous Men and Women: Brooks, Van Wyck 
(1886-1963), critic and cultural historian; win- 
ner of the 1937 Pulitzer Prize in history (“The 
Flowering of New England"). 

Burr, Aaron (1756-1836), Vice President of the 
U.S. (1801-05) after tying with Jefferson for the 
Presidency; he was tried for treason and 
acquitted (1807). 

Cleveland, (Stephen) Grover (1837-1908), 
22nd and 24th President of the U.S. (1885-89; 
1893-97). 

Crane, Stephen (1871-1900), writer and Civil 

War correspondent, best known for “The Red 
Badge of Courage.” 
_ Edison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), Ohio-born 
inventor of telegraph equipment, the carbon 
telephone transmitter, the phonograph, and the 
incandescent electric lamp, to name a few. 

Halsey, William Frederick (1882-1959), ad- 
miral, World War II commander of Allied naval 
forces in the Pacific. 

Hart, John  (1711?-79), 


3 Connecticut-born 
Revolutionary leader. 
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Holland, John Philip (1840-1914), Irish-born 
inventor who developed the modern submarine. 

Kearny, Stephen Watts (1794-1848), general in 
the Mexican War; conquered New Mexico and 
occupied California. 

Kilmer, (Alfred) Joyce (1886-1918), poet. 

Lawrence, James (1781-1813), naval officer 
who, when fatally wounded while commanding 
the Chesapeake in the War of 1812, spoke the 
words “Don’t give up the ship.” 

Paterson, William (1745-1806), Irish-born ju- 
rist; U.S. Senator (1789-90); governor of New 
Jersey (1790-93); and Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court (1793-1806). 

Pike, Zebulon Montgomery (1779-1813), army 
officer and explorer; discovered Pikes Peak. 

Roebling, John Augustus (1896-69), German- 
born engineer and industrialist, who manufac- 
tured America’s first steel cable and designed 
suspension bridges, including the Brooklyn 
Bridge, which, on his death, was completed by 
his son, Washington Augustus Roebling (1837- 
1926). 

Roebling, Mary С. (1906- ), first woman 
member of the New-York Stock Exchange. 

Terhune, Albert Payson (1872-1942), writer. 

Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow (1856-1942), 
Virginia-born 28th President of the U.S. 
(1913-21). 

Witherspoon, John (1723-94), Scottish-born 
Presbyterian clergyman, president of the Coll. 
of New Jersey (now Princeton Univ.); delegate 
(1776-82) to the Continental Congress, and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Wright, Patience Lovell (1725-86), sculptor, 
whose full-length sculpture of Sir William Pitt 
was the first American work placed in West- 
minster Abbey, London. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 16. The state's public-school 
system was established in 1871. Public-school 
enrollment totaled 1,159,283 in 1962. The enroll- 
ment in Roman Catholic parochial schools in 1961 
totaled 272,345. The leading state-supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning include Rutgers, The 
State Univ., New Brunswick, with coeduca- 
tional branches at Newark and Camden, and 
Douglass Coll. (women), New Brunswick; and 
six state colleges. Newark Coll. of Engineering, 
Newark, receives state and municipal funds. 
Private institutions are Drew Univ, Madison; 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Rutherford, includ- 
ing a Florham-Madison campus and a Teaneck 
campus; Princeton Uniy., Princeton; Seton Hall 
Univ., South Orange, with branches at Newark 
and Jersey City; Stevens Inst. of Technology, 
Hoboken; and Upsala Coll., East Orange. 

Cultural institutions include the State Mu- 


VARIED VIEWS OF NEW JERSEY 


The state’s history is a great source of pride to its people. 
One of George Washington's most daring exploits was cross- 
ing the icy Delaware River, at Christmastime in 1776, to at- 
tack the British forces, first at Trenton and later, in early 
January, at Princeton (top left), actions which buoyed patriot 
spirits (courtesy Brown Brothers). The night before the battle 
of Trenton (Dec. 26, 1776), the Continentals sheltered at the 
McKonkey Ferry House (center left), now a Revolutionary 
War museum. Other early ‘American buildings may be seen 
at Batsto (top right), which is also famous for its ironworks. 
Of a later period, the 85-ft. granite monument (left) at Finn's 
Point National Cemetery is a memorial to the 2,000 Con- 
federate prisoners of war who died on nearby Pea Patch 
Island. Today's view of Shark River Inlet and the beach be- 
yond (above) shows why New Jersey is noted as a seaside 
resort (courtesy NJ. Dept. of Conservation & Economic 
Development) 


Vw T 


Courtesy Dept. of Conservation & Economic Development, Trenton 


THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION AT PRINCETON 


This handsome estate, called Morven, was a gift to the State of New Jersey from former Governor and Mrs. 
Walter E. Edge. It was one of the earliest Colonial dwellings built in the Palladian style 


seum, Trenton, with material on many aspects 
of the state; the New Jersey Historical Society 
Museum, Newark, with many objects of histori- 
cal interest; the Newark Museum, Newark, with 
scientific, industrial, and art collections and a 
planetarium; the Montclair Art Museum, with 
paintings, silver, Greek and Roman pottery, and 
Indian relics; and the Paterson Museum, con- 
taining the first submarine built (1878) by John 
P. Holland. 


GovERNMENT 


New Jersey is governed under a constitution 
dating from 1947. The state's original constitu- 
tion was adopted on July 2, 1776, two days 
before the Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
put forth the Declaration of Independence. The 
executive authority is in the hands of à governor, 
Who is elected for a term of four years and may 
succeed himself once. The governor appoints 
an attorney general, a secretary of state, and the 
20 executive department heads. A state auditor 
is appointed by the legislature. The legislature 
consists of a senate of 2r members, elected for 
four-year terms, with about half being elected 
every two years; and a general assembly of 60 
members, elected every two years for two-year 
terms and apportioned among the counties ac- 
cording to population. The legislature meets in 
Trenton, the capital city, on the second Tuesday 
of every January, and the length of the regular 
session is not limited. The supreme court con- 


sists of seven members (a chief and six associate 
justices). The judicial system also includes a 
superior court, county courts, and lesser courts. 
New Jersey is represented in the US. Congress 
by two Senators and 15 Representatives. 


History 


The Indians living in New Jersey when the 
first white men appeared were an Algonquian 
tribe who called themselves the Leni-Lenape, 
meaning the “original people.” The colonists 
called them the Delawares. All the land in New 
Jersey was bought from the Indians; none was 
taken without their consent. 

Henry Hudson, in the employ of the Dutch 
East India Co., sailed into Newark Bay in 1609. 
The first settlers were the Dutch, who established 
Bergen as a trading station in 1618. In 1623 
the Dutch explorer Capt. Cornelius Jacobsen 
Mey sailed up the Delaware River and built Ft. 
Nassau on the east bank of the river, near the 
site of what is now Gloucester Pur m 
settlers a red on the western shore o 
Deeds im 1638. The Dutch, under Peter 
Stuyvesant, governor of New Netherland, took 
over Swedish holdings in 1655. When the 
English won New Netherland in 1664, Charles 
II granted his brother, the duke of York, a 
huge tract, including what is now New Jersey. 
The duke of York created New Jersey by grant- 
ing the proprietorship of the region between 
the Hudson and Delaware rivers to Lord John 
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MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type 


Site and Location 


Edison Laboratory Notional 
Monument(established 1956) 


Morristown National Histori- 
cal Park (established 1933) 


Palisades Interstate Park (es- 
tablished 1900) 


Batsto Village (established 
1954) 


Boxwood Hall, or Boudinot 
House (established 1942) 


Hancock House (established 
1931) 


Indian King Tavern (estab- 
lished 1904) 


Monmouth Battle Monument 
(established 1881) 


Princeton Battle Monument 
(established 1922) 


Trenton Battle Monument (es- 
tablished 1896) 


Edison 
1947) 


High Point Park (established 
1923) Я 


Park (established 


Princeton Battlefield Park 
{established 1946) 
Washington Crossing Park 
(established 1912) 
Washington Rock Park (es- 
tablished 1947) 


2 acres, at Main St. and Lakeside Ave., 
West Orange (state 10) 

958 acres in and near Morristown 
(U.S. 202; state 24) 

1,900 acres in New Jersey, the remain- 
derin New York; extends along Hudson 
River from Ft. Lee to state line (U.S, 46, 
9W; state 4, 67, 502, 503) 

55 acres, near Hammonton (state 542) 


1073 Eost Jersey St., Elizabeth (U.S. 1, 
9; New Jersey Tpk.) 


1 acre at Hancocks Bridge, neor Salem 
(off state 45, 49) 


233 East Kings Нуру, addet 


522, 537) 

Bayard Lane and Nassau St, Princeton 
(U.S. 204; state 583) 

Intersection of North Broad St. ond 
Pennington Ave., Trenton (U.S. 1, 206; 
state 29, 33, 69) 

30 acres, Menlo Park (state 27, Garden 
State Pkwy.) 

11,135 acres in northwestern New Jer- 
sey, along Kittatinny Mt. (state 23) 

40 acres, south of Princeton (off U.S. 
206) 

375 acres, 8 m. N. of Trenton (state 29) 


27 acres, on First Watchung Mt., near 
Dunellen (off U.S. 22) 


Point of Interest 


Buildings where Thomas Alva Edison conducted experiments; 
Glenmont, his home for 45 years 


Sites of Revolutionary military encampments 


Preserves the Palisades of the Hudson skyline; has many rec- 
reational facilities 


Restored early village; site of Batsto Iron Works (1766) 


Erected co. 1750; later the home of Elias Boudinot, a presi- 
dent of the U.S. Continental Congress 


Dwelling (built 1734) in which Revolutionary patriots were 
murdered, March 21, 1778, by British 

Built 1750; site of meetings of legislature and, in 1777, of 
Council of Safety for New Jersey 

атаса of British and Continental forces, June 28, 


Revolutionary battleground, Jan. 3, 1777; designed by 
Frederick MacMonnies 

Site of main gun emplacement of the battle of Trenton, 1776 
Edison Memorial Tower and museum 

Recreational facilities; includes highest point in New Jersey 
Site where George Washington defeated Bfitish after bat- 
tle of Trenton 


Where Washington crossed Delaware; state forest nursery 


Point where Washington scouted British troops; picnic facilities 


Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Later, the 
region was divided into East Jersey and West 
Jersey and purchased by a combination of pro- 
prietors, who continued to subdivide it. Among 
them was William Penn, who was one of the 
proprietors of West Jersey. In 1702 Queen Anne 
obtained a surrender of the proprietors’ govern- 
ing powers, and West Jersey and East Jersey 
were merged as a royal province, remaining so 
until the state of New Jersey was organized 
in 1776. 

New Jersey was a center of patriotic activities 
before the American Revolution, and the state 
was a major battleground during the Revolution. 
When the Federal Constitution was drafted, 
New Jersey was outspoken in the:struggle to 
secure rights for small states. New Jersey ratified 
the Constitution on Dec. 18, 1787. 

During the Civil War the state supported the 
Union cause with such enthusiasm that no draft 
was necessary. The roth century witnessed a 
great industrial expansion in the state, and 
powerful economic interests seized political con- 
trol. During the governorship of Woodrow Wil- 
son (rgro-13), a reform movement attempted 
to eliminate corrupt practices within the state. 
During both World Wars New Jersey played a 
vital role in supplying chemicals, munitions, and 
vessels needed by the nation. The state furnished 
143,927 men and women to the armed forces in 


World War I and 548,708 in World War II. 
During World War II the state was also a 


major point of embarkation. ў 
During postwar years Gov. Charles Edison 


(chief executive from 1941 to 1944) and various 
civic groups effected constitutional reforms which 
modernized the state constitution. 

Sce also separate entries on most of the indi- 
viduals and geographical and historical subjects 
mentioned in this article. 

New Jersey, STATE UNIVERSITY OF. See Rut- 
gers, The State University. 

New Kensington (Xén’zing-tin), a city in 
west central Pennsylvania, in Westmoreland 
County, ca. 15 m. N.E. of Pittsburgh. New Ken- 
sington is on the Pennsylvania R.R. The city 
manufactures aluminum products, car springs, 
electrical equipment, and steel products. It is part 
of the Pittsburgh standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal area. The city’s value added by manufacture 
(1958) was $40,410,000. New Kensington was in- 
corporated as a city in 1932. Population, 1950, 
25,146; in 1960, 23,485. 

Newlands (ni/landz), FRANCIS GRIFFITH, leg- 
islator, born in Natchez, Miss., Aug. 28, 1848; 
died in Washington, D.C., Dec. 24, 1917. After 
studying at Yale Univ. and the law school of 
Columbian Coll. (now George Washington 
Univ.), he practiced law (1870-88) in San Fran- 
cisco before moving to Nevada. Representing 
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Nevada in the House of Representatives (1893- 
1903) and in the Senate (1903-17), he was in- 
fluential in promoting irrigation projects and 
advocating free coinage of silver. He was the 
author of the Reclamation Act of 1902 and the 
Newlands Act of 1913 (about the mediation of 
labor disputes) and made important contribu- 
tions to the Federal Trade Commission Act 
of 1914. 

New London (/йл/'4йп), a city in Connecti- 
cut, one of the seats of New London County, 
on the Thames River, 3 m. from Long Island 
Sound, and 70 m. м.в. of New York City. It is 
on the Central Vermont and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R.R.'s and has ferry connec- 
tions with Long Island, N.Y. The city's manu- 
factures include metal products, printing presses, 
machinery, tools, chemicals, and clothing. It has 
a fine harbor and is a shipbuilding center. Fort 
Trumbull (1849) is occupied by the Coast 
Guard, and the Navy has a submarine base 
across the Thames at Groton. New London is 
the seat of the U.S. Coast Guard Acad. and of 
Connecticut Coll. for Women. The Old Town 
Mill, a Whaling Museum, and the Nathan Hale 
School are interesting r8th-century landmarks. 
During the Revolution, the town was a priva- 
teers’ rendezvous, and in 1781 it was almost 
totally destroyed by the British under Benedict 
Arnold. An active maritime port during the roth 
century, it was a whaling and seal-hunting 
center and had extensive trade with the West 
Indies, Gibraltar, and the Barbary states. Settled 
by John Winthrop (q.v.) in 1646, it became 
known as New London in 1658 and was incor- 
porated in 1784. Population, 1950, 30,551. 

Newman (aman), FRANCIS WILLIAM, scholar 
and writer, born in London, England, June 27, 
1805; died in Weston-super-Mare, Oct. 4, 1897. 
He was a rationalist and theist, holding views 
absolutely opposed to those of his brother John 
Henry Cardinal Newman (4.4). He was 
graduated from Oxford Univ., where he was 
made (1826) a fellow of Balliol Coll. With- 
drawing from Balliol in 1830 because of lack of 
sympathy with the Oxford Movement (q.v.), 
he went on a three-year trip to Bagdad. He was 
a classical tutor at a college in Bristol and was 
professor of classics (1840-46) at Manchester New 
Coll. From 1846 to 1869, he was a professor of 
Latin at University Coll, London. A prolific 
writer and versatile scholar, he wrote a number 
of books and contributed many articles on his- 
tory, literature, linguistics, and mathematics to 
various periodicals. He also took a prominent 
part in religious controversies of the time, and 
his two principal works were of a religious char- 
acter. "The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations” 
(1849) was a dissertation on man's spiritual 
nature in relation to God. "Phases of Faith, or 
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Passages from the History of My Creed" (1850) 
discussed his own transformation from a Calvin- 
ist to a pure theist. Other writings include 
"History of the Hebrew Monarchy" (1847) and 
contributions chiefly to the "Early History of 
Cardinal Newman" (1891). 

Newman, jonn HENRY, cardinal, born in 
London, England, Feb. 21, 1801; died near 
Birmingham, England, Aug. 11, 1890. Newman, 
whose early creed was almost Calvinistic and 
who became the intellectual founder of the Ox- 
ford (Tractarian) Movement (q.v.), ended his 
life as one of the most zealous of Catholics. The 
story of his life is one of successive spiritual 
changes and religious growth, but even his 
enemies never dared to doubt the sincerity and 
honesty of his changing religious beliefs. 


Courtesy Brown Bros., N. Y. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


The son of an upper middle-class family of 
Dutch and Huguenot origin, he studied with 
great success and had undergone decisive reli- 
gious experiences by the time he was rs years 
old. Although he transferred, in later years, from 
Protestantism to Catholicism, the intensity o 
the religious feeling which early religious expe- 
rience had given him never changed. He was 
graduated in 1821 from Trinity Coll., Oxford, 
and held various academic offices at Oxford 
before he was ordained in the Anglican Church 
(1824). While he was curate of St. Clement's in 
Oxford he began to write on religious topics, 
and by his writings and preaching laid the 
foundation of the Oxford Movement. In 1832 
he separated from the Low Church party and 
gave up his posts to tour the Mediterranean 
with his friend, R. H. Froude. Rome impressed 
him strongly, and under this original impression 
he attacked the Roman Catholic Church as de- 
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grading. From then until about 1840, he pub- 
lished numerous tracts, all of them in defense 
of the Anglican Church as the mediator between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. He was 
almost apologetic about the deviations of the 
Anglicans from Roman Catholicism, explaining 
them as directed only against Catholic errors. 
Finally he retired and devoted himself solely to 
theological studies, which, in 1843, led him to 
retract everything he had ever said against the 
Roman Catholic Church. This religious develop- 
ment was crowned by his formal conversion in 
1845 and by his ordination in Rome as a priest 
in 1846. Returning to England, he became one 
of the most active propagators of Catholicism 
in that country, writing and preaching profusely 
and always living in almost ascetic seclusion. 
Although he became the center of theological 
and political controversies, his personal integrity 
and the honesty of his belief were increasingly 
recognized. His celebrated dispute with Charles 
Kingsley resulted in his religious autobiography, 
“Apologia pro vita sua" (1864), which was 
widely acclaimed. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII made 
him a cardinal, a quite extraordinary act since 
he had never gone through the usual stages of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Newman influenced the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church and also those of the Anglican 
Church, especially those of the Oxford Move- 
ment, by his peculiar skepticism. He held that 
almost no religious belief could be proved ra- 
tionally, that mystical religious experience was 
the basis of, and a necessity for, Christian belief. 
Out of his own experience, he concluded that 
if one were once a Christian, he had to find 
his way back to the original Roman Catholic 
Church, Despite this concept, he was tolerant, 
but not “liberal.” 

The evaluation of his poems, which were 
highly regarded in his lifetime, subsequently 
changed somewhat, and only his hymn, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” achieved great lasting popularity. 
As an English prose writer, however, he must 
be considered one of the best of the roth century, 
writing mainly articles, essays, and tracts in the 
British Critic (he was its editor, 1833-41) and 
many other leading periodicals. Most famous are 
his “Tracts for the Times” (1833-41), each 
dealing with a specific problem; the final one 
was “Tract go.” Other important works are 
“Grammar of Assent” (1870) and “Idea of a 
University Defined” (1873). 

New Mexico (mék's-kó), a state in the 
Southwestern section of the U.S., counted as one 
of the Mountain states. Long known for cattle 
ranching and mining, since the early 1940's New 
Mexico has developed into a major tourist area 
and a major center of research and development 
of nuclear weapons and guided missiles. 
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New Mexico is bounded on the w. by Colo- 
rado, on the £. by Oklahoma and Texas, on the 
s. by the Mexican states of Chihuahua and 
Sonora, and on the w. by Arizona. Its north- 
western corner is the only place where four 
U.S. states meet (New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, 
and Arizona). It ranks fifth in size among the 
states and 39th in population, according to the 
1958 estimates of civilian population (Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia included 
in both rankings). The state nickname is the 
"Land of Enchantment,” for its high annual 
amount of sunshine, its climate, its well-pre- 
served Indian life, and its striking scenery. 


GEOGRAPHY 


New Mexico is essentially a high plateau slop- 
ing generally toward the southeast, cut by a few 
major (and many minor, frequently seasonal) 
rivers, and pierced by more or less isolated 
mountain ranges. The state may be divided, 
broadly, into four areas. The Rocky Mt. area, in 
the north central portion of the state, extends 
from the Colorado border southward to the Los 
Alamos-Santa Fe-Las Vegas region. This area is 
characterized by striking peaks (including 
Wheeler Peak, the highest in the state) and 
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of increasing value to the resident as well as the 
tourist population. 


New Mexico's Economy 


In terms of employment and cash receipts, the 
sale of goods and services is the major industry, 
with agriculture second and manufacturing 
third In 1950 wholesale and retail trade em- 
ployed 19 per cent of the state’s labor force of 
218,000, and it had a combined income of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

Employment in all phases of agriculture in 
1950 occupied 18 per cent of the labor force. In 
1954 farm acreage totaled 49,451,000, with an 
average per farm of 2,347 acres. Of the total 


NEW MEXICAN SCENES 
The open-pit copper mine at Santa Rita (above) ч 
‘one of the largest in the world. The brilliant red 


strings of chili (left) are hung to dry in the fall 
(courtesy New Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 


acreage, however, 46,529,000 acres were used for 
pasturage, and only 1,135,000 acres for crops, 
indicating the heavy preponderance of ranching 
over farming. The most valuable agricultural 
product is livestock, which in 1954 brought a 
cash return of $60,353,000. Dairy products, in the 
same year, brought $7,652,000, and poultry and 
poultry products, $2,512,000. Crops are raised 
principally by dry farming or under irrigation. 
Irrigation was known to the early Indians, and 
there are still in operation irrigation systems 
efficient enough to impress modern engineers 
Large-scale irrigation began in the early 20th 
century, attracting large numbers of Midwestern 
and Southern migrant farmers. Although many 
of these lost heart in the depression and “Dust- 
Bowl" years, cotton raised by irrigation has be 
come a major element in the economy of all 
the southern counties and the state's most 
valuable field crop. In 1956 cotton and cotton 
seed had a farm value of $58,224,000. Wheat, 
most of which is raised by dry farming, had a 
farm value in the same year of $2,103,000; and 
corn, of $2,174,000. Other crops include beans, 
truck crops, and hay. 

Manufacturing in 1956 employed less than 5 
per cent of the labor force and produced a wb 
added by manufacture of $133,000,000. Principal 
industries are commercial printing, Indian arts 
and crafts, and the production of lumber and 
wood products. The economy of the state has 
been notably affected by the concentration of 


INHERITANCE OF 17TH-CENTURY GRAFFITI 

As carly as 1605 explorers left their names and the 
dates of their passing on Inscription Rock, These and 
Indian cliff dwellings attract many visitors to El Morro 
National Monument 


EARLY FRANCISCAN MISSION AT SANTA FE 


San Miguel mission church—an carly 17th-century 
evidence of New Mexico's deep-rooted Spanish culture 


INDIAN HERITAGE PRESERVED 


Customs which predate Spanish rule 

remain; this Indian still uses the 

old Pueblo symbols for sun, clouds, 
ind, and rain 


PUEBLO OF TAOS 


Forced labor under the Spanish 
caused bloody Indian uprisings, but 
this village testifies to prouder days 
(courtery New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau) 


ү 
Courtesy New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
INDIAN AND SPANISH REMINDERS 

The communal house at Pueblo Bonito (top), in the 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, is more than 800 


years old. The rgth-century Cathedral of St. Francis 
(above), in Santa Fe 
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governmental research-and-development installa- 
tions, especially at Los Alamos and Albuquerque. 

Mineral production in 1956 employed about 5 
per cent of the labor force. Total value in 1957 
Was са. $553,000,000, representing ca. 3 per cent 
of total U.S. production and giving the state 
ninth place among the states. Principal minerals, 


in order of value, are petroleum, potassium salts, 
copper, and natural gas. 
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ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 
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New Year's Indian Ceremonial 
Dances 


Spring Corn Dances 

Easter Sunday Dances 

Fiesta of San Felipe de Neri 
Fiesta de la Loma 

Son Antonio de Padua Festival 


Old Town Spanish Fiesta 
Spanish Colonial Fiesta 
Cowboys’ Reunion and Rodeo 


Intertribal Indian Ceremonial 
labor Doy Fiesta 
Fiesta ond Ceremonial Races 


State Fair 
Harvest Donces 


Jan. 1; Taos Pueblo 


April 1-4; various pueblos 
Easter Sunday; various pueblos 
May 26; Albuquerque 

June 12; Taos 


June 13; Sandia, Taos, and San 
Ildefonso pueblos 


July 4; las Vegas 
July 25-26; Taos 


First week end in August; las 
Vegas; commemorating Theodore 
Roosevelt's recruiting of Rough 
Riders 


Mid-August; Gallup 
labor Day week end; Santa Fe 


Sept. 15; Apache Reservation, 
Jicarilla 


late September; Albuquerque 
Nov. 12; Tesuque ond Jimenez 


pueblos 


Christmas Donces Dec. 25-28; various pueblos 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


New Mexico is served by several railroads. 
The first to enter the state was the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. (1878). Others include 
the Southern Pacific Lines, the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific R.R, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western R.R., and the Colorado and 
Southern Ry. The total railroad mileage in 1956 
was 2,475 m. In 1957 road mileage totaled 63,- 
905 m., of which 13,969 m. were surfaced. All 
the principal cities have airfields; the state’s dis- 
tances and its climate encourage much private 
flying. The state in 1958 had 43 radio stations 
and seven television stations. The first news: 
paper published in the state was E? Crepúsculo 
de la Libertad (The Dawn of Liberty) at Santa 
Fe in 1834; the first English-language news- 
Paper was the Santa Fe Republican (1847). The 
leading papers today are the Albuquerque 
Journal and Tribune, and the Santa Fe New 
Mexican. 


POPULATION 


New Mexico has 32 counties. In 1950 the 
state's urban population comprised 50.2 per cent 
of the total population; the rural population, 
49.8 per cent. Between 1940 and 1950 the urban 
population rose 78.4 per cent over that of 1940. 
This increase occurred largely because of a con- 
centration of military research and manufactur- 
ing facilities in the Albuquerque area; the popu- 
lation of Bernalillo County (Albuquerque and 
its suburban areas) rose from 69,391 in 1940 to 
145,673 in 1950. The rural population increased 
in the same period by only 3.1 per cent. In 1958 
more than half the population lived in seven 
places of more than 25,000 population, and 
about one-fourth of the state's people were in 
the Albuquerque metropolitan area. New 
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Mexico’s population was estimated at 842,000 
on July 1, 1958. In 1950 white persons num- 
bered 630,211; of these, 576,164 were native born 
and 54,047 were foreign born. Nonwhite persons 
totaled 50,876; out of this group, 41,901 were 
Indians, and 8,408 were Negroes, with the re- 
mainder including Japanese, Chinese, and others. 
Population density in 1950 averaged 5.6 per sq. 
m. A large number of the population still speak 
Spanish as their native language; the state's elec- 
tion ballots are printed in Spanish and English. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, 
in 1950 were the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant, with a very small Jewish group. The 
predominant Protestant bodies were the South- 
ern Baptist Convention and The Methodist 
Church, 

Chie} Cities: Albuquerque, in north central 
New Mexico, is the state’s largest city, a center 
of industry, trade, and transportation. 

Santa Fe, in northern New Mexico, the capi- 
tal and second-largest city, is, famous as an art 
colony and intellectual center. It is the site of 
the historic church of San Miguel (ca. 1620) 
and the church of Cristo Rey, one of the world’s 
largest adobe structures. 

Roswell, in the southeast, the third-largest city, 
is the site of the New Mexico Military Inst. 

Carlsbad, near the southeastern corner of the 
state, is the fourth-largest city. The Carlsbad 
Caverns are nearby. 

Famous Men and Women: Bandelier, Adolf 
Francis Alphonse (1840-1914), Swiss-born pio- 
neer archacologist of the Southwest. 

Bonney, William H., known as "Billy the Kid" 
(1859-81), New York-born daredevil, guñman, 
and outlaw. 

Carson, Christopher, known as “Kit” (1809- 
68), Kentucky-born frontiersman, hunter, guide, 
and Indian conciliator. 

La Farge, Oliver (190r- — ), New York-born 
author of novels about New Mexican Indians. 

Lamy, Jean Baptiste (1814-88), French-born 
Roman Catholic archbishop and educator, who 
founded the first school for teaching English in 
Santa Fe. 

O'Keeffe, Georgia (1887- — ), Wisconsin- 
born artist, noted for her stylized paintings of 
flowers. 

Wallace, Lewis (1827-1905), Indiana-born 
soldier and author, who, while governor (1878- 
81), wrote the famous novel "Ben Hur." 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of six and 17. The state’s 
public-school system was founded in 1891. En- 
rollment in the public schools in 1957 totaled 
188,244. The leading state-supported institutions 
of higher learning include the Univ. of New 
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Mexico, Albuquerque; Eastern New Mexico 
Univ., Portales; New Mexico Highlands Univ., 
Las Vegas; New Mexico State Univ., University 
Park; and New Mexico Military Inst., Roswell. 

Cultural institutions include Santa Fe's New 
Mexico Museum, with an art gallery and exten- 
sive archaeological and historical collections; and 
the Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, noted 
for its collection of sand paintings, an art form 
originated among and limited to a few Indian 
tribes of the Southwest. There is also an art 
gallery at New Mexico Highlands Univ, 
Las Vegas. 


GOVERNMENT 


New Mexico is governed under provisions of 
a constitution adopted in 1911 and since 
amended at various times. The constitution gives 
executive authority to a governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, 
attorney general, and commissioner of public 
lands, cach elected for two years. The legislature 
consists of a senate of 32 members, elected for 
four-year terms, and a house of representatives 
of 66 members, elected biennially. The legisla- 
ture meets in Santa Fe, the capital city, for regu- 
lar sessions (limited to 90 days) on the second 
Tuesday in January in the odd-numbered years, 
The state supreme court consists of five justices, 
elected for eight-year terms. The state is divided 
into ten judicial districts; district judges, whose 
numbers vary with the size and population of 
the districts, are elected for six-year terms. Each 
county also has a probate court, whose judge is 
elected for two years. The state is represented in 
the U.S. Congress by two Senators and two 
Representatives. 


History 
The region now included in New Mexico was 


„first seen by white men in 1536 when Alvar 


Núñez Cabeza de Vaca and three companions 
crossed its southern part while trying to reach 
Mexico from a shipwreck on the Gulf coast. 
They brought to Mexico rumors of “great cities 
to the north.” In 1539 Fray Marcos de Niza, a 
Franciscan missionary, guided by a Moorish 
slave who had been with Cabeza de Vaca, 
traveled as far north as the Zufi country, where 
he got a distant view of a Zufi town before 
turning back. His report inspired the extended 
expedition (1540-42) of Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado in quest of the mythical gold-laden 
Seven Cities of Cibola and the land of Quivira. 
They found nothing but Indian villages, and 
their failure deterred further exploration for 40 
years. In 1598 Juan de Onate took some 400 
colonists and soldiers up the Rio Grande and 
founded a town at its junction with the Rio 
Chama (near the present town of Española). A 


Courtesy Santa Fe Railway 
MOUNTAIN CAVERN IN NEW MEXICO 

Caves such as this draw many tourists 
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few years later a second settlement was founded 
at Santa Fe, which in 1610 became the capital. 
Dissatisfied with their treatment by the Spanish 
friars and military authorities, the Pueblo 
Indians revolted in 1680 and, federated with 
other tribes, kept their independence for 12 
years. The revolt was suppressed in 1692, how- 
ever, by Gov. Diego de Vargas, and, except for 
sporadic Indian outbreaks, Spanish domination 
was secure for more than 100 years. When 
Mexico won its independence from Spain in 
1821, the Spanish mercantile monopoly was 
broken, and New Mexico, long a forbidden 
land to Yanquis, was opened to trade with the 
U.S. The first wagon train from Missouri entered 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Courtesy New Mezico State Tourist Bureau 
WHITE SANDS OF NEW MEXICO 
The great dunes are almost pure gypsum 


Santa Fe in 1821, and the Santa Fe Trail be- 
came an important artery of commerce. 

A Texan invasion of New Mexico in 1841 was 
quickly repelled, but in the first year of the 
Mexican War (1846-48), Gen. Stephen Watts 
Kearny captured Santa Fe. By the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), New Mexico be- 
came part of the U.S. When organized as a 
territory in 1850, it included Arizona and part 
of Colorado. The Gadsden Purchase in 1853 
added to the new territory 45,535 sq. m. on 
the south, for which the U.S. paid Mexico $10,- 
000,000. With the absence of large-scale crop 
farming, Negro slavery had not made its way 
into New Mexico, and the Civil War seeme 


Name and Type 


Size and Location 


Points cf Interest 


Carlsbad Coverns National 
Park (established 1923) 

Aztec Ruins National Monu- 
ment (established 1923) 
Bandelier Notional 
ment (established 1916) 
Choco Canyon National Mon- 
ment (established 1907) 

Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument (established 1907) 
White Sands National Monu- 
ment (established 1933) 
Apache Notional Forest les- 
tablished 1908) 


Monu- 


Carson National Forest (es. 
tablished 1908) 


Cibola National Forest les- 
tablished 1931) 


Coronado National 


Forest 
(established 1908) 


Gila National Forest (estab- 
lished 1899) 


lincoln Notional Forest (es- 
tablished 1902) 


Santa Fe National Forest (ез. 
tablished 1918) 


45,847 acres, co. 20 m. S.W. of Carlsbad 
(0.5. 62, 180; state 7) 


27 acres, 15 m. N.E. of Farmington (U.S. 
550; state 44, 173) 


27,049 acres, 44 m. N.W. of Santa Fe 
{off U.S. 84; state 4) 


20,989 acres, 70 m. S.E. of Farmington 
(state 44, 56) 


160 acres, ca. 30 т. М. of Silver City lof 
U.S. 260; state 25, 61) 


140,247 acres, 15 m. S.W. of Alamo- 
gordo lofi U.S, 70) 


887,778 acres in western New Mexico; 
the remainder in Arizona (U.S. 60, 240, 
266; state 12) 


1,225,477 acres in northern New Mexico 
(0.5, 64, B4, 285; state 38, 111) 


1,580,752 acres, west of Albuquerque 
(0.5, 66; state 6, 53) 


69,567 acres in southwest New Mexico; 
the remainder in Arizona (0.5. 80; 
state 79, 81, 338) 


2,370,144 acres in western New Mexico; 
the remainder in Arizona (U.S. 70, 260; 
state 25, 52, 59, 61, 78, 180, 260) 
1,185,842 acres in southern New Mexico 
(U.S. 54, 70, 380; state 82) 


1,233,550 acres, east of Sonta Fe (U.S. 
64, 84, 85, 285; state 3, 63, 65, 94, 105) 


largest known underground chambers, with magnificent, colorful 
formations 


Ruins of a 12th-century American Indian town built of masonry 
‘ond timber 

Pajarito Plateau; ruins of prehistoric Indian homes of the loter 
Pueblo period р 
Thirteen major Indian ruins, representing the highest point o! 
Pueblo prehistoric civilization М 
Several well-preserved cliff dwellings in natural hollows їп the 
face of o cliff (see also Gila National Forest) 

Shining, white gypsum sands, with dunes 10 ft. to 45 ft. high; small 
animals, adapting to environment, are light colored 

Scenic drives through spruce and mountoin-meodow country; 
lokes; wilderness oreos 


Eagle Nest loke-Red River country (partly privatel; home, ond 
burial place of "Kit" Carson; Taos ort colony; Indian pueblos; 
Songre de Cristo Mts., including Wheeler Peak (13,160 ft.) 

Mt. Taylor (11,389 ft.) and Sandio Crest (10,800 ft), accessible 
by automobile; antelope herds; Pueblo Indian villages; ancien 
"sky city" of Acoma 

Rugged mountains rising abruptly from desert; canyons; recreation 
and wild areas; only notional forest bordering on Mexico 


Semidesert to alpine country; Gila, Blue, Black, Mogollon, Pinos 
Altos, and Diablo ranges; Mogolion Rim; Gila Cliff Dwellings 
National Monument; Son Carlos Apache Indian Reservation 
White Mt. (12,000 ft; pine and fir stands; scene of Lincoln County 
ronge war; White Mt. Wild Area; adjoins Carlsbad Caverns on 
White Sands national monuments 

Sangre de Cristo Mts, including Truchas Peak; Pecos and Jemez 
rivers; wilderness areas 
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remote. In January 1862 a Confederate force of 
ca. 3,800 Texans under Gen. H. H. Sibley in- 
vaded New Mexico but was shortly forced back 
to Texas with heavy casualties, and no further 
attacks occurred. Indian raids, especially by the 
warlike and nomadic Navahos, Comanches, Utes, 
and Apaches, troubled the territory for some 
years. The Navahos were quelled by Col. “Kit” 
Carson, and the Indian wars were finally ended 
by the capture in 1887 of the Apache chief 
Geronimo. A range war, known as the Lincoln 
County war, occurred in the late 1870's, in which 
Billy the Kid took part. 

The „coming of the railways (1878) opened 
the territory for investment of capital, wider 
Anglo-Saxon immigration, development of min- 
ing, and the founding of modern towns and 
cities. A series of moves toward statehood 
finally succeeded in 1912. New Mexico supplied 
from 5,000 to 6,000 men to the Union forces in 
the Civil War and many members of Col, Theo- 
dore Roosevelts "Rough Riders” volunteer 
regiment to the Spanish-American War. The 
state supplied 14,411 men to the services in 
World War I, and in World War II a total of 
67,686 New Mexican men and women served 
in the armed forces. In the postwar years New 
Mexico experienced new prosperity, deriving in 
part from development of military installations 
and rocket and atomic research centers. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

New Mexico, STATE UNIVERSITY oF, à coedu- 
cational, state land-grant institution near Las 
Cruces, N.M., founded in 1889. It comprises the 
colleges of arts and sciences, agriculture and home 
economics, engineering, and teacher education, 
and the Graduate School, as well as the Physical 
Science Laboratory and Center for Basic Research 
and the State Dept. of Agriculture extension 
service and experiment stations. Annual student 
enrollment is ca. 4,000, and there are 230 mem- 
bers of the faculty. The library has 110,000 vol- 
umes. The physical plant is valued at $15,000,000. 

New Mexico, university oF, a coeducational, 
state institution of higher learning at Albu- 
querque, N.M., opened in 1892. It comprises the 
colleges of arts and sciences, business ‘administra- 
tion, education, engineering, fine arts, law, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, the university college, the 
graduate school, and a division of foreign 
studies. The library has some 283,000 volumes. 
The annual student enrollment totals ca. 7,000, 
and there are some 300 members of the faculty. 
The physical plant is valued at $17,000,000. 

New Netherland (néTH’ér-land). See New 
York. 

New Orleans (67//é-anz), largest city in 
Louisiana, parish seat of Orleans Parish (whose 
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boundaries are coextensive with those of the 
city), situated in a crescent of the Mississippi 
River, ca. 110 m. from its mouth in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The third-largest city in the U.S. in 
area, New Orleans covers 363.5 sq. m., of which 
199 sq. m. is land area. The Mississippi, which is 
2,200 ft. wide here and has a midstream depth of 
180-200 ft., separates Algiers, a section of the city 
on the west bank, from the main part on the east 
bank. The Pontchartrain Causeway connects the 
city with parishes across Lake Pontchartrain and 
is the world's longest (23.83 m.) over-water way. 
Description: New Orleans is a city of unusual 
interest and charm. Its main business thorough- 
fare, Canal St., divides the old French quarter 
(Vieux Carré) from the newest sections of the 
city and extends for 3.7 m. from the river until it 
reaches the cemetery section, where it continues 
as Canal Blvd., terminating at Lake Pontchartrain. 
The lake connects with the Gulf of Mexico and 
affords boating, fishing, and bathing facilities. The 
Vieux Carré, the most colorful quarter of New 
Orleans, still preserves its early French and Span- 
ish architecture. Esplanada Ave. is the eastern 
boundary of this section, where socially promi- 
nent Creoles once lived. At the center of the 
French quarter, in Jackson Square, there is a 
statue of Andrew Jackson by the American sculp- 
tor, Clark Mills (1815-83); and a block away is 
the old French market erected by the Spaniards 
in 1791 and still used as a produce market, 
Facing the river on the north side of the square 
is St. Louis Cathedral (Roman Catholic), dedi- 
cated in 1794, flanked on one side by the Cabildo, 
formerly a meeting place for the Spanish council, 
__————— 


A SITE IN NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
A corner of the courtyard of the old Maison Sci 
nouret, built in 1816 for François Scignouret, im- 
porter and designer. Now in the courtyard of Brulatour 
n, it is the home of Station WSDU 


and on the other by the Presbytère, originally the 
priests’ residence but now the State Museum. The 
Pontalba buildings, a historic architectural group 
located on the east and west sides of Jackson 
Square, were the first apartment buildings in 
the U.S. Not far from the center of the business 
district is the civic center, which includes the 
city hall, the public library, and civil and su- 
preme court buildings. Other structures worthy 
of note are the U.S, Custom House (1840), a 
granite structure of Egyptian style in which there 
is a hall of Italian marble; the Municipal Audi- 
torium (seating 10,000); the old city hall, a neo- 
classic building by James Gallier, Sr, (1789-1866), 
erected in 1850; and the Shriners Masonic build- 
ing, known as Jerusalem Temple, 

Among the city’s more than 65 parks and play- 
grounds, the largest are City Park (1,500 acres), 


cemeteries of 
tombs are ornate vaults built above ground be- 


tombs. 

New Orleans is Protected from floods by a sys- 
tem of levees, which are earth mounds at the 
river's edge. The Bonnet Carré Spillway, which 
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is opened at the threat of floods, is located 33% 
m. from the city by river (21 m. by highway). 
Important military installations include the U.S. 
Air Force Base, Alvin Callender Field; the 
U.S. Army’s Camp Leroy Johnson; and the head- 
quarters of the 8th Naval District. А 

Interesting annual events include ће Mid- 
Winter Sports Carnival, which is climaxed by the 
Sugar Bowl football game on New Year's Day, 
and the famous festival of Mardi Gras, brought 
to New Orleans by the early French settlers. The 
celebration reaches its height in the general street 
masking on Shrove Tuesday. 

Transportation: New Orleans is served by the 
Illinois Central, Southern Pacific, Louisville & 
Nashville, Texas Pacific, Missouri Pacific, and 
other railroads. Moisant International Airport is 
14 m. from the heart of the city. The city is also 
served by 7o barge lines from points on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, as well as from points 
on the Intracoastal Waterway (q.v.). With a 
frontage of 41.4 m. on both sides of the river, 
the Port of New Orleans is equipped to serve 195 
Ocean-going vessels simultaneously. The harbor 
frontage of Orleans Parish and parts of adjoining 
Jefferson, St. Bernard, and Plaquemines parishes 
totals over 55 m. on the river and rr m. on the 
Interharbor Navigation Canal (5.38 m. long), 
which connects Lake Pontchartrain with the 
Mississippi. m 

An extensive program of building and city im- 
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provements during the 1950's culminated in the 
completion (1958) of the Greater New Orleans 
Bridge (a cantilever bridge 2.3 m. long) connect- 
ing the east and west banks of the river. The 
7o-m. Mississippi River Gulf Outlet, under con- 
struction, was planned to save 38.5 to 40 m. of 
the distance between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
industrial section of New Orleans, thereby open- 
ing extensive new outlets for industrial expan- 
sion. 

Inpustry AND Commerce: New Orleans is one 
of the major ports of the U.S., serving the mid- 
continent area, which comprises 55 per cent of 
the acreage, 41 per cent of the population, 45 per 
cent of the manufactured products, and 63 per 
cent of the farm income of the U.S. The city ranks 
second only to New York (in the U.S.) in value 
of foreign trade, both in exports and imports. It 
is a world port for bananas, coffee, cotton, lum- 
ber, grain, petroleum, rice, sugar, and tobacco. 
Its manufactures include refined sugar, textiles, 
clothing, furniture, foodstuffs, chemicals, and pe- 
troleum products. Major industries are shipbuild- 
ing, fishing (especially shrimp), and canning. The 
standard metropolitan area of New Orleans, com- 
prising Jefferson, Orleans, and St. Bernard par- 
ishes, with an estimated population of 842,800 in 
1958, had a value added by manufacture of $374,- 
873,000 in 1954; for the city alone the figure was 
$223,290,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS: The 
public schools of New Orleans enroll ca. 86,000 
pupils annually; the parochial and private 
schools, ca. 51,000. Among the institutions of 
higher learning are Tulane Univ., including H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial Coll. for Women, 
Loyola Univ. of the South, Louisiana State Univ. 
and its school of medicine, Dillard Univ., and 
Xavier Univ. New Orleans is one of the important 
medical centers of the U.S., with about 20 hospi- 
tals, including the nationally known Charity Hos- 
pital of Louisiana. 

Cultural facilities are provided by the New Or- 
leans Opera House Assn., the Experimental Opera 
Theatre of America, a symphony orchestra, and 
several little theater groups, of which Le Petit 
Théâtre du Vieux Carré and the Gallery Circle 
Theatre (in the round) are the best known. The 
city has been called the Gateway to Latin Amer- 
ica, and in 1943 a nonprofit organization, Inter- 
national House, was founded to further both 
Latin-American and world trade. 

Government: Since 1954 New Orleans has had 
a commission form of government, with a mayor 
and seven councilmen, all elected for four-year 
terms. 

History: New Orleans was founded in 1717 by 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville (q.v.). 
The city was named in honor of the Duc d'Or- 
léans, then regent of France, and became the capi- 
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The east and west sections of the city on opposite sides of the M 
Orleans Bridge, a cantilever bridge 2.3 m. long, which was completed in 1958 


ississippi River are joined by the Greater New 
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OLD CITY HALL, NEW ORLEANS 
Designed by James Gallier, Sr., this landmark was 
built in 1850 
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tal of the Louisiana Territory in 1722. During the 
administration (1743-53) of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, New Orleans became a social center 
noted for its gaiety and dominated by the Creoles. 
Following the partition of Louisiana between 
Spain and England in 1763, New Orleans be- 
came the capital of Spanish Louisiana. Two 
years later New Orleanians expelled Antonio de 
Ulloa, the governor sent to establish Spanish au- 
thority, but in 1769 Count Alexander O'Reilly re- 
established Spanish rule, By the secret treaty of 
San Ildefonso (Oct. 1, 1800), New Orleans was 
returned to France. During the formal retroces- 
sion (Nov. 3o, 1803) of the city to France, its 
citizens were informed of the Louisiana Purchase 
(4..) by ће U.S., consummated at New Orleans 
on Dec. 20, 1803. 

New Orleans was incorporated in 1805 and 
was the capital of the state from 1812 to 1848 and 
again from 1868 to 1880. The Battle of New Or- 
leans took place on Jan. 8, 181 5 (see New Orleans, 
Battle of). During the Civil War the city was cap- 
tured (1862) by Adm. David G. Farragut (q.v.). 
Federal troops were stationed in the city until 
1877, at which time state government was re- 
stored. 

PopuLATION: The period of New Orleans’ great- 
est growth was between 1830 and 1840 (49,826 to 
102,193). The population in 1900 was 287,104; 
in 1950, it was 570,445; and on Jan. 1, 1958, it was 
estimated at 649,300. 

New Orleans, Barre or, the last engagement 
of the War of 1812, fought on the fields of Chal- 
mette (Jan. 8, 1815), near New Orleans, La., 
which was defended by Andrew: Jackson (q.v.) 
against a force of 7,500 British troops under Sir 
Edward Pakenham (q.v.). The battle was pre- 
ceded by engagements on Dec. 23, 1814, in which 
the British lost over 300 men and the Americans 
over 200, and on Jan. т, 1815, marked by heavy 
artillery bombardment. On Jan. 8 a British force 
of 5,300 men attacked the American force of 
about 4,500 sheltered by extensive breastworks. 
The British were twice repelled, with a loss of 
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over 2,000 men killed or wounded, including 
their commandant. American losses were only 
slight—8 killed and 13 injured. The engagement 
is unique in the annals of war, and the victory 
was not decisive, inasmuch as the fighting took 
place after the signing of a peace treaty (treaty 
of Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814), a fact unknown to the 
two commanders. It did, however, serve to stimu- 
late American national pride and to promote the 
popularity of Jackson. IM 

New Philadelphia (/i/-¢-dél'fi-a), a city in 
Ohio, seat of Tuscarawas County, on the Tusca- 
rawas River, 27 m. s. of Canton. It is on the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio R.R.’s. The 
surrounding country is devoted to dairying and 
mixed farming and contains extensive deposits of 
coal and clay. The city's manufactures include 
clay products, enamelware, metal products, and 
beer. In the vicinity is the Muskingum Watershed 
district, a vast conservation and recreational proj- 
ect, and the Schoenbrunn Village State Memorial, 
à monument to Moravian missionary activity of 
the late 18th century. The city was founded in 
1804 and incorporated in 1833. Population, 1950, 
12,948. 

Newport (n4'pórt), а city in Kentucky, seat 
of Campbell County, at the junction of the Lick- 
ing and Ohio rivers, opposite Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
is served by the Chesapeake and Ohio and the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.'s. Although it is pri- 
marily a residential suburb of Cincinnati, New- 
port manufactures such products as refrigerators, 
sheet metal and metal products, and truck bodies. 
The town was founded in 1791, became a county 
seat in 1795, and was incorporated as a city in 
1835. Population, 1950, 31,044. 

Newport, a city in Rhode Island, seat of New- 
port County, on Narragansett Bay, са. 30 m. s. 
of Providence, R.I. It is served by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R.R. One of the oldest 
settlements of the U.S, Newport was once an 
important shipping and shipbuilding center, but 
it is now primarily a residential and resort city. 
Its many noteworthy buildings include Trinity 
Church (1726), the state house (1739), the city 
hall (1760), and the Touro Synagogue (1763), 
the oldest synagogue in the U.S. and a National 
Historic Site since 1946. The city also has several 
libraries, including Redwood Library, founded 
in 1747. In the late rgth century Newport became 
a fashionable summer residence for many promi- 
nent Americans, who built mansions here, eg» 
Cornelius Vanderbilt's home, "The Breakers,” 
designed by Richard Morris Hunt (q.v.). The 
U.S. Navy installations include a war college 
and training station on nearby Coasters Harbor 
Island, and a hospital. 

During the Revolutionary War, Newport was 
occupied by the British, 1776-79, and most of the 
merchants fled the city. It was occupied by Ro- 
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chambeau (q.v.) in 1780 and was used as a base 
by the French fleet that aided the colonists. 
Newport was founded in 1639, and chartered as 
a city in 1784, but resumed the status of a town 
in 1787. It was rechartered as a city in 1853, and 
until 1900 it was, with Providence, one of the 
capitals of Rhode Island. Population, 1950, 37,564. 
For an illustration of ће Norse Tower, see Rhode 
Island. 

Newport, a municipal and county borough 
of Monmouthshire, England, on the Usk River, 
ca. 5 m. from its junction with the Severn River. 
It is a seaport and a chief export point for coal, 
steel, and iron. Its manufactures include aircraft 
and metal goods; nearby are zinc refineries, New- 
port is the site of the Church of St. Woollos and 
a castle built in the 11th century. In 1839 the town 
was the scene of a Chartist riot. Population, 1951, 
105,285. 

Newport News (niz), an independent city 
in Virginia, located between the James River and 
Hampton Roads (q.v.), on a peninsula, 80 m. E. 
of Richmond, Va. It is served by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Ry. It has a fine harbor, and it is the 
largest soft-coal and tobacco port in the world; 
its shipbuilding yards are extensive. Manufactures 
include mattresses, building materials, and metal 
fixtures, Noteworthy buildings are the Mariners 
Museum and the War Memorial Museum of Vir- 
ginia. Settled ca. 1619, Newport News was incor- 
porated as a city in 1896. In 1958 Warwick was 
merged with Newport News; the new city of 
Newport News had a population of ca. 115,000. 
Population of Newport News in 1950, 42,358. 

New Red Sandstone (réd sind’ ston), а geo- 
logic formation belonging partly to the Carbon- 
iferous and partly to the Triassic formations. It is 
so called to distinguish it from the Old Red Sand- 
stone group, which is similar in construction, but 
lies below the coal measures. It consists chiefly of 
shales, loams, and sandstones and is reddish in 
color. The name is used chiefly in Great Britain, 
while in America the formations of this kind are 
usually called Newark System. 

New Rochelle (ré-shéi’), a city in New York, 
16 m. м.в. of New York City, located on Long 
Island Sound and served by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford R.R. It is primarily a resi- 
dential city but also has light industries, such as 
dressmaking and the manufacture of sun glasses. 
Points of interest include the Lewis Pintard 
House (built before 1774), the Thomas Paine 
Monument (built in 1839 and restored in 1881), 
the Coll. of New Rochelle (women), and Iona 
Coll. (men). A U.S. Army post, Ft. Slocum, is 
located 2 m. s.w. of the city on David's Island. 
The city was founded by Huguenots from La 
Rochelle, France, in 1688. It was incorporated as 
a city in 1899. Population, 1930, 54,000; in 1950, 
59,725. 
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New Siberian Islands (s7-bér/i-gn), a group 
of islands in the Arctic Ocean, located between 
the Laptev and East Siberian seas. They are a 
part of the Yakutsk Autonomous S.S. Republic 
of the U.S.S.R. The group consists of the main 
islands of Kotolney, Faddeevski, and New Si- 
berian Island, and a number of smaller islands. 
Directly south of the New Siberian Islands are 
the Lyakhov Islands (comprising Bolshoi and 
Maly islands, plus several smaller islands), which 
are sometimes included in the New Siberian Is- 
lands. The groups have a total area of ca. 12,200 
sq. m.; they are desolate and snow-covered but 
are visited by hunters in search of furs and fossil 
ivory. 

New South Wales (south walz), a state in 
the southeastern part of Australia, bounded on 
the х. by Queensland, ғ. by the Pacific Ocean, s. 
by Victoria, and w. by South Australia. A part 
of the southern boundary is formed by the Mur- 
ray River and part of the northern by the parallel 
29° S. lat, The area is 309,433 Sq. m. or more 
than five times that of England and Wales 
combined. 

Description, The surface is diversified, in- 
cluding mountain ranges, plateaus, plains, and 
coastal lowlands. The Eastern Highlands, extend- 
ing parallel to the southeastern coast of the state, 
include the Central Plateau, the New England 
Plateau in the north, and the Southern Plateau, 
which forms a portion of the Australian Alps, in 
the south. Generally, these highlands are rugged 
and cut by ravines and reach a height of 3,000 ft. 
to 5,000 ft. Near the southern boundary is Mt. Kos- 
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Stee! production is one of Australia's leading industries 
س‎ 
€iusko, height 7,316 ft, the highest summit. West 
of the highlands is a rolling plateau, which de 
clines toward the west but gradually rises from 
the Darling River toward the northwest, where 
the Stanley and Grey Ranges: have an altitude of 
2,000 ft. Along the eastern coast is a narrow and 
fertile plain, characterized in various places by 
headlands extending into the Pacific 
The drainage is chiefly toward the west and 
southwest, but a number of small rivers flaw from 
the highlands toward the east into the Pac ific 
The latter include the Hawkesbury, which has a 
general course toward the northeast, flowing into 
the Pacific a short distance north of Sydney. Prac 
tically all of the drainage ези of the teat Divid 
ing Range is by the Murray and its tributaries, 
which include the Darling and the Murrum 
bidgee. The Culgoa and Bogan flow into the 
Darling and the Lachlan is a confluence of the 
Murrumbidgee. Many of the streams sink away 
in the sand or become dry during the dry sea. 
son, but during the periods of rain they anume 
large proportions, frequently covering extensive 
tracts of land 
The climate is pleasant and healthful, but in 
the north it is subtropical. In the coast region the 
mean temperature is 76° and the maximum for 
January seldom exceeds 102", but in the interior 
it frequently registers 190". Hot dust winds fre 
quently blow during the dry season to which the 
interior is subject. The heaviest rainfall is in the 
vicinity of Bombala, in the southeast, where it 
averages 70 in, while the coast farther north has 
а precipitation of $o in. In the interior the rainfall 
fanges from 18 to 36 in, but in the northwest it 
exereds 10 in. Scant vegetation, including 
Munted shrubs, is found in the arid plain, but the 
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castern part has fine forests of cucalyptus and 
other trees. 

Murine, The geological formations on the east 
side of the Great Dividing Range belong mostly to 
the sandstone of the carboniferous system and con 
tain extensive deposits of coal. The western slopes 
are formed largely of granite, basalt, and volcanic 
trap. The coal fields cover a large area. Gold has 
been mined from an carly date in the history of 
Australi 
per and lead are obtained in considerable quan- 
tities. Other minerals include zinc, tin, graphite, 
Petroleum is 


ron ore is mined extensively and cop 


mercury, bismuth, and diamonds. 
obtained in the Blue Mts. and clays valuable for 
brick and pottery are abundant 

AGRICULTURE, Many products can be grown 
profitably on the coast, where rainfall is ample 
and the climatic conditions are favorable to farm 
ing. Fruit culture is especially profitable, the 
yield including oranges, grapes, and bananas, 
Corn is grown on the largest acreage, but it is 
followed closely by the cultivation of grasses suit 
able for hay. Other crops include oats, barley, 
sugar cane, and vegetables, The mulberry tree 
and silk culture have been Though 
the climate is favorable in practically all parts, 
large areas have insufficient rainfall for the grow 


introduced. 


cereals, and so stock raising takes rank in 


ing « 
those sections as the leading industry 

Although plants suitable to an arid climate 
have been introduced, the larger part of the state 
is utilized for grazing. In some seasons the water 
supply is insufficient, hence the flocks of sheep are 
reduced to a considerable extent during the 
droughts. The number of sheep is approximately 
$5,000,006. Most of the sheep are kept on state 
land which is leased to stockmen. Cattle are 
grown chiefly for meat, though dairying is an 
important enterprise in the older settlements of 
the east. Other stock includes swine and horses 

Manuracrunes AND Commence. The manufac 
turing enterprises are centered largely at Sydney 
and in its vicinity. Most of the manufactures con. 
sist of clothing, machinery, and foodstuffs, Con 
siderable lumber products, earthenware, leather, 


ironware, soap, and liquors are produced. Sugar 
is manufactured from native-grown sugar canc 
and considerable wine is made for export from 
home-grown grapes. 

A large domestic and foreign trade is carried 
on, but it is confined chiefly to Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, and Sydney. Wool is the chief article of 
export, surpassing butter, wheat, flour, timber, 
meats, leather, coal, copper, gold, tallow, hides, 
and fruits. The imports consist chiefly of manu 
factured products, such as chemicals, textiles, and 
machinery, The state has 6,100 m. of railways, 
about до times that extent of improved govern. 
ment roads, and a large mileage of telegraph and 
telephone lines. 
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СОоуванминт, The executive power is vested in 
a governor, appointed by the crown, and in the 
administration he is assisted by a responsible min- 
istry. The legislative functions are exercised by a 
parliament of two branches, known as the legisla. 
tive council and the legislative assembly, In the 
former are бо members, elected by parliament for 
12-year terms, and in the latter are go members, 
chosen for terms of three years by universal, com- 
pulsory suffrage. The state is represented by six 
senators and by 27 representatives in the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Attendance upon public schools is obligatory 
between the ages of 6 and ra years, and the 
schools are maintained under a system of public 
taxation. The Univ. of Sydney, founded in 1952, 
is at the head of the educational system and is 
maintained by the state. Charitable, reformatory, 
and correctional institutions are organized under 
the laws of the state. Ample provisions have been 
made for special education in law, medicine, min- 
ing, agriculture, dairying, military science, and 
other subjects. 

Iewasrraw ve New South Wales is the most 
populous state in the commonwealth, Nearly half 
of the people are Anglican, about one fourth are 
Catholics, and the remainder are largely Praby- 
terians, Methodists, and Lutherans. Sydney, on 
the Pacific coast, is the capital and largest city. 
Other cities of importance include Newcastle, 
Broken Hill, Parramatta, Goulburn, Bathurst, Ab- 
bury, Maitland, and Lithgow. In 1944, the orti 
mated population was 1,995,994, excluding sbo 
блай. 

Нитову. New South Wales is the oldest colony 
by Cook in 


perous. The colonial charter was granted in 
18 when the lands were thrown open for 

t under favorable conditions, and sev- 
eral educational institutions were founded by the 
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in public affairs increases, all forms of news intel- 
ligence become more popular and the circulations 
of newspapers tend consistently to increase with 
each passing year. 

In the U.S. freedom of the press is protected by 
the Constitution, being covered in the first of the 
10 amendments comprising the Bill of Rights. 
Freedom of the press is not only the right to pub- 
lish, but a right of the people to have informa- 
tion. This Bill of Rights was made a part of the 
Constitution because of refusal of the states to 
ratify the Constitution until such matters as free- 
dom of worship, freedom of expression, and free- 
dom of the press were guaranteed. The importance 
which Americans attach to a free Press is evi- 
denced by the wide circulation given to the report 
on “A Free and Responsible Press,” issued in 1947 
by a Commission on the Freedom of the Press after 
four years of study. See also Press, Freedom of. 

The newspapers and other periodicals published 
in the U.S. numerically exceed similar publica- 
tions of any other country in the world. About 
1,750 English-language dailies are published in 
this country, with a combined circulation of more 
than 48,000,000 copies per day. Many newspapers 
are classed with some political party. Discussion 
of public questions is now characterized by calm- 
ness and moderation rare a half-century ago. Edi- 
torials are of great influence in forming public 
opinion, although radio and the Magazines are 
also extremely influential, 

News agencies, maintained all over the world, 
and hundreds of correspondents employed indi- 
vidually by newspapers, make available news of 
world events. This news is published even in 
many small communities despite the newspaper's 
localized place in the community. Newspaper 
publishers are generally leaders in all Community 
projects, and a majority reflect the views and 
thinking of their community. 

The division of labor is as important in a great 
paper as in any economic enterprise, the work 
being divided and subdivided. Reporters gather 
news under the direction of a City editor; cor- 
respondence and telephone and telegraphic news 
are edited by a news editor; telegraph editors sift 
and classify reports from the press associations. 
Other periodicals are read by an exchange editor, 
who gleans for publication what he regards as 
of general interest. Editorial Writers prepare com- 
ments on the news of the day. Most papers have 
a department for women readers and also em- 
ploy editors for commerce, finance, sport, and 
market news. Critics who review scientific devel- 
opments, current literature, music, and the thea- 
ter are also members of the staff. 

, Newstead Abbey (nii’stid abî), an Augus- 
tinian priory near Nottingham in Lincolnshire, 
England. The ancestral home of the family of 
the: poet Lord Byron, it was built in the т2 cen- 
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tury and was subsequently rebuilt in the 16th, 

Newt (naz), or ert, the common name ap- 
plied to various classes of amphibians which 
closely resemble the salamanders. Their form is” 
more slender than that of salamanders, their 
habits are more active, and they are oviparous. 
The different species are strictly air breathers. 
They are aquatic in habits, and, though the lar- 
val gills fall off when the animal is about three _ 
months old, they retain the larval tail. In all spe- 
cies the skin is soft and has warty lurhps. The 
tail is elongated and flattened while in the water, 
but becomes somewhat rounded when the animal D 
frequents the land. Newts vary in length from 
3 to 7 in., and the male of most species is distin- 
guished by a fleshy ridge or crest on the back. 
They are widely distributed and are considered. 
extremely obnoxious in appearance, but they are 
not in any sense venomous. Their food consists of 
insects’ larvae, snails, worms, and frog spawn. 
The limbs are weak, which gives them an awk- 
ward appearance when crawling on the land, but 
in the water they move with considerable ease 
by paddling with the tail. Various parts, such as 
the legs and tail, are reproduced when lost by 
accident, as is the case with many animals allied 
to them. They are often mistaken for lizards, 
but differ widely from them in many important 
characteristics. 1 

New Testament (nz 227 а-г). Sce Bible. 

Newton (22/2), county seat of Jasper 
County, Iowa, 32 m. £. of Des Moines, on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific R.R.'s. It is surrounded by a 
fertile farming country. The features include the 
Carnegie library and the Fred Maytag Memorial 
Park, Newton is noted as one of the largest pro- 
ducers of washing machines in the world and 
has manufactures of blue cheese and farm ma- 
chinery. It was incorporated in 1857. Population, 
1940, 10,462; in 1950, 11,723. 

Newton, county seat of Harvey County, 
Kansas, on Sandy Creek, 135 m. s.w. of Topeka. Tt 
is on the Missouri Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.s. It is the seat of 
Bethel Coll. Among Newton's manufactures 
are flour, utensils, dairy products, and plastics. 
The place was settled in 1870 and incorpo- 
rated in 1871. Population, 1940, 11,048; in 1950, 
11,590. 

Newton, a city in Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts, on the Charles River, 7 m. w. of Boston. 
It is on the Boston & Albany R.R. and local tran- 
sit lines from Boston. The site includes 30 sq. m. 
and is beautified by several hills and many fine 
Streets. d 

Newton has a large commercial trade and is 
an industrial center. It has manufactures of ink, 
hosiery, paper, soap, dyestuffs, machinery, chem- 
icals, cordage, India-rubber goods, and vehicles. 
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pe a St ee ЕЕЕ 
The site was first settled in 1630 and the city was 
incorporated in 1873. It is primarily a residential 
suburb of Boston and is often referred to as “The 
Garden City” of New England. Eleven villages 
are included within its limits. Population, 1940, 
69,873; in 1950, 81,994. 

Newton, HUBERT ANSON, astronomer, born in 
Sherburne, N.Y., March 19, 1830; died in New 
Haven, Conn., Aug. 12, 1896. He was graduated 
from Yale Univ. in 1850, where he later made a 
special study of mathematics, and in 1853 took 
charge of the department of mathematics, becom- 
ing full professor in 1855. Newton took high rank 
as a mathematician, made discoveries in astron- 
omy that largely contributed to our knowledge 
on meteors, and was influential in causing the 
metric system of weights and measures to be pub- 
lished in educational textbooks. A degree was 
granted to him by the Univ. of Michigan in 1868, 
and he was otherwise honored by many Ameri- 
can and foreign scientific societies. In 1885 he be- 
came president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, was director-in-chief 
of the Yale Observatory, and for many years was 
on the editorial staff of the American Journal of 
Science. 

Newton, sir isaac, mathematician and experi- 
mental philosopher, born at Woolsthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, England, Dec. 25, 1642; died at 
Kensington, London, March 20, 1727. His father, 
a small freehold farmer, died before his son was 
born; his mother was a woman of considerable 
character and intellect. As a boy Newton devised 
model windmills and grist mills. After elemen- 
tary schooling, he attended King’s Grammar 
School in Grantham, whence he was graduated 
with honors. He entered Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, as a subsizar (June 5, 1661), was elected 
to a scholarship (April 28, 1664), and was gradu- 
ated in January 1665. During his university stud- 
ies he became particularly interested in geometry 
and optics. He was made a fellow of Trinity in 
1667 and Lucasian professor in 1669, and became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in January 1672. 

The method of fluxions, now known as the 
calculus (4.v.), which was developed from the 
algebraic theory of limits, first occurred to 
Newton in 1665. Later in the same year his at- 
tention was drawn to the subject of gravitation 
(q.v.). The famous story of the falling apple was 
first related by Voltaire (q.v.). This observation 
of the apple merely confirmed for Newton his 
surmise that the same law which caused the apple 
to move earthward would hold for the moon as 
well. Johann Kepler (q.v.) had previously estab- 
lished by geometrical demonstrations the laws of 
planetary motion, and from these laws Newton 
proved analytically that the attraction of the sun 
upon the planets varies inversely as the squares of 
their distances. Measuring the actual deflection or 
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bend of the moon's orbit from its tangent, he 
found it to be identical with the deflection which 
would be created by the attraction of the earth, 
diminishing in the ratio of the inverse square of 
the distance. This fact confirmed the hypothesis 
that the same force acted in each instance. Final 
proof of the validity of Newton's reasoning came 
with the determination of the length of a degree 
of longitude (4.v.) by Jean Picard in 1671. 

Newton had completely formulated the uni- 
versal law of gravitation by 1685. This became 
the foundation of the "Principia" or "Philoso- 
phiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica.” The 
manuscript was presented to the Royal Society on 
April 28, 1686, by Edmund Halley (q.v.), who 
paid for its publication (1687) and is thence 
known as the discoverer of Newton (who, living 
in academic seclusion at Trinity Coll., was not 
generally known to the outside world). The 
"Principia" was published in three different edi- 
tions in Newton's lifetime and was later trans- 
lated into several languages. The latest English 
edition was prepared in the U.S. by the late 
Florian Cajori of the Univ. of California (1934 
reprinted 1941). 

Following his intensive study of the laws of 
gravitation, Newton developed three laws of 
motion which are the dynamic basis of the propo- 
sitions in his “Principia.” Newton first. called 
these laws "axioms," which are propositions 
agreed upon as a basis of argument or demon- 
stration. 

Law I. "Every body (mass) continues in its 
state of rest, or of uniform motion in a right 
[ie., straight] line, unless it is compelled to 
change that state by force impressed upon it." 
Illustration: When a smooth billiard ball is at 
rest on a table it is held in place by the force of 
gravity. If a force is applied to this ball it will 
move in a straight line and continue to move un- 
til it is brought to rest by friction. х 
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Law II. “The change of motion is proportioned 
to the motive force impressed, and is made in the 
direction of the right line in which the force is 
impressed.” Illustration: After a smooth billiard 
ball is set in motion by having force applied to 
it, if greater force is then applied to this moving 
ball, the speed of the ball is increased or acceler- 
ated in proportion to the amount of the second 
force applied. The ball still continues to move in 
a straight line until it is brought to rest by 
friction. 

Law III. “To every action there is always op- 
posed an equal reaction: or, the mutual actions of 
twa bodies upon each other are always equal, 
and directed to contrary parts.” Illustration: If 
a smooth billiard ball which has been set in mo- 
tion by an applied force strikes a second ball 
which is at rest, the force of ball one sets ball two 
in motion in a straight line, but ball one at the 
same time comes to rest. In other words, the 
force impressed by ball one is transmitted to ball 
two, but the reaction of this impact causes ball 
‘one to come to rest. 

His interest in lenses and mirrors led Newton 
to construct the first reflecting telescope (still 
preserved at the Royal Society Library in Lon- 
don). Newton’s investigation of the nature of 
light (q.v.) proved that when a ray passes 
through a prism refraction (or deflection) causes 
the ray to spread out into a visible spectrum. He 
also believed in the corpuscular theory of light, 
namely, that light consisted of minute particles 
of matter radiating outward in a straight line 
from a luminous object. Newton's "Opticks" 
first appeared in 1704, followed by three later 
editions, and was translated into several lan- 
guages. 

In 1689 Newton was elected to Parliament to 
represent the Univ. of Cambridge, and was re- 
elected in 1701. In 1705 he was knighted by 
Queen Anne, who visited Cambridge specially for 
this purpose. When his friend Charles Montague 
(later Lord Halifax) was made chancellor of the 
exchequer, Newton became warden of the mint 
and in 1699 master of the mint; the reformation 
of English coinage was largely his work. The 
method of fluxions he had discovered was em- 
ployed. in part in the calculations for the 
“Principia,” but did not appear separately until 
1693, When it was published by John Wallis; it 
also appeared as a supplement to the first edition 
of the “Opticks.” His minor works, published 
after his death, are “The Chronology of Ancient 
Kingdom Amended,” “Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. 
John,” and “Arithmetica Universalis.” On Feb. 
21, 1699, he was elected foreign associate of the 
French Acad. of Sciences, In 1703 he was elected 
president of the Royal Society and held this office 
until his death, whereupon he was buried in the 
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most honored place in Westminster Abbey. See 
also Force. 

Newton, youn, general and engineer, born in 
Norfolk, Va., Aug. 24, 1823; died in New York 
City, May 1, 1895. He was graduated with honors 
from the West Point Military Acad. in 1842. He 
served in the Civil War and advanced to the 
rank of brigadier-general and chief of engineers, 
1884. In 1887 he became commissioner of public 
works in New York City, but accepted the presi- 
dency of the Panama Railroad Co. the next year. 
He directed the construction improvements at 
Hell Gate (q.v.). 

New Ulm (xd alm), a city in southern Min- 
nesota, seat of Brown County, on the Minnesota 
River, 24 m. N.w. of Mankato. It is on the Chi- 
cago and North Western Ry. and is surrounded 
by fine agricultural and dairying country. Manu- 
factures include beverages, textiles, electronic com- 
ponents, and farm equipment. New Ulm had a 
value added by manufacture of $6,538,000 in 1958. 
Points of interest include the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity (Roman Catholic), the Historical 
Museum, and Hermann's Monument. The city 
was settled by Germans in 1854 and was incor- 
porated in 1870. It was the scene of a fierce In- 
dian attack in 1862. Population, 1950, 9,348; in 
1960, 11,114. 7 

New Westminster (wést’min-stér), a city in 
British Columbia, Canada, on the Fraser River, 
12 m. £. of Vancouver. It is served by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Canadian National, Great Northern 
and B.C. Electric Rys. The principal industries 
are lumbering, fishing, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, manufacturing, and cold storage. The city, 
which is also the shopping center for Fraser Val- 
ley, has public schools, parks, and playgrounds, 
an ice arena, and a stadium. Population, 1961, 

654. А 
Few Whatcom (лейт). See Belling- 
ham. 

New Year's Day (yérz da), the first day of 
January and of the year. It has been observed as 
a religious holiday from the time of the Julian 
reformation of the calendar. Since it occurs on 
the seventh day after Christmas, it is the festival of 
Christ's circumcision, and as such is celebrated 
by various religious denominations, though in 
many countries, it is observed more particularly 
with festive rejoicing and for interchanging pres- 
ents, Although the Egyptians, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, Chinese, and Romans differed from us and 
from each other as to the day on which the year 
begins, they all made the first day of the year 
one of special interest. It is observed more closely 
in religious services in European countries than 
in America, and in many it has been superseded 
by Christmas for the bestowal of gifts. 

New York (yérk’), a state in the Middle At- 
lantic section of the U.S., one of the 1 3 original 


states of the Union, and the 11th to ratify the 
Federal Constitution. From the early days of 
American colonization it has occupied a posi- 
tion of leadership in national affairs. From 1820 
to 1960 it was the most populous state. It has 
ranked foremost in the value of manufactured 
products for more than a century. Its geographic 
position and its wealth of agricultural, forest, 
mineral, and water resources have favored the 
maintenance of its role as a national leader. 
Its position of dominance is reinforced by the 
attributes of its great metropolis, New York 
City, the leading American port and the nation's 
wealthiest city. 

New York is bounded on the м. by Lake 
Ontario, the St. Lawrence River, and the Cana- 
dian provinces of Ontario and Quebec; on the 
x. by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; 
on the s. by the Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania; and on the w. by Pennsyl- 
vania, Lake Erie, and Ontario. The Niagara 
River forms a portion of the western boundary, 
and the Delaware River, a portion of the south- 
ern boundary. The state is separated from New 
Jersey by a part of the Hudson River extending 
some 20 m. above its mouth. Long Island ex- 
tends for ca. 130 m. E. of the state's mainland. 
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New York ranks 3oth in size among the states 
and first in population, according to the 1958 esti- 
mates of civilian population (Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia included in both 
rankings). The state's name dates from 1664, 
when the area was taken from the Dutch by the 
British and named in honor of the duke of York 
and Albany to whom it had been given by his 
brother, Charles II. The state nickname, the 
"Empire State,” is thought to spring from George 
Washington's description (1784) of New York 
as the “Seat of Empire.” 


Location Between 71°50’ and 79°46’ W. long. 
and 40°31’ and 45° N. lat. 
Area 49,576 sq. m. 
Land 47,939 sq. m. 
Inland water 1,637 sq. m4 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 310 m. 
East to west 320 m. (exclusive of Long Island) 
Population 16,782,304 
Capital City Albany 
Highest point Mt. Marcy (5,344 ft.) 
Lowest point Sea level (Atlantic Ocean) 
Entered the Union 
(11% state) 1788 
Flower Rose 
Bird Bluebird (unofficial) 
Motto Excelsior (derived from Latin, meaning 
“Ever Upward") 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 
1Including ports of the Great Lakes, the water area is 
5,259 sq. m., bringing the total area to 53,203 sq. m. 
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The famous mountains of New York, vaca- 
tion lands for many thousands each year, lie in 
the eastern part of the state. The highest moun- 
tains are the Adirondacks and the Catskills, The 
Adirondack Mts., situated in the north between 
the Mohawk and the St. Lawrence rivers and 
stretching along Lake Champlain, make up а 
huge forested mountain region with hundreds 
of lakes. Many of the Adirondack peaks range 
between 2,000 ft, and more than 5,000 ft, The 
state’s highest point, Mt. Marcy (5,344 ft.), is in 
this range. The next highest Adirondack peak 
is Mt. Algonquin (5,112 ft.). The Catskill Mts., 
in the southwest, reach their peak at Slide Mt. 
(4,205 ft.). Natural lakes here are small and few 
in number. To the south of the Catskills are the 
Shawangunk Mts., rising no higher than 2,218 
ft. East of the Hudson River and south of Lake 
Champlain is a plateau containing the Taconic 
Range, mountains which extend northward to 
the Green Mts. of Vermont. The southern 
terminus of the Taconic Range, the Highlands 
of the Hudson, are noted for their sharp slopes 
and panoramic views. Long Island is a rather 
flat, low, glacial formation. 

The Allegheny Plateau, extending over most 
of the southern part of New York, has an eleva- 
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tion of some 1,600 ft, although in places it is 
pierced by valleys. In its northeastern corner 
are the Helderberg Mts, a low range of ca. 
1,000 ft. The Mohawk Valley, a lowland region, 
lies between the Adirondacks and the Allegheny 
Plateau; to its east is the Hudson-Champlain 
Valley. Northwest of the Adirondacks is the 
narrow St. Lawrence Valley. The low and often 
swampy Lake Ontario plain extends for 160 m. 
east to west along Lake Ontario. Between this 
plain and the Allegheny Plateau is a central 
lakes region, with the long, narrow Finger Lakes. 

The many islands within the state, in addition 
to Long Island, include Manhattan Island, a 
borough of New York City; Governors Island 
and Liberty Island (Bedloe's Island until 1956), 
in New York Bay; Grand Island and Goat 
Island, in the Niagara River; the Thousand 
Islands, in the St. Lawrence River; and Valcour 
Island, in Lake Champlain. 

Throughout the nation’s history, the state's 
many waterways have been advantageous in 
affording ready access into the interior of the 
state and of the nation. Within the state also, 
they have provided transportation routes and 
water power for industry. With a shore line on 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, New York is the 
only state bordering both the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Hudson River, with 
the Mohawk River, which forms part of the New 
York State Barge Canal System, provides the 
only low-level water-transport route through the 
mountains of the eastern U.S. Other principal 
streams are the Genesee, flowing northward into 
Lake Ontario; the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
rivers, forming part of the Great Lakes system; 
and the Susquehanna and the Delaware, flowing 
southward to the Atlantic. 

Among the most noted of the many lakes are 
Lake Champlain and Lake George and such 
beautiful Adirondack lakes as Lake Placid, 
famed as an all-year sports area; Saranac Lake, 
a health resort; and Schroon, Tupper, and Blue 
Mt. lakes. The two largest lakes wholly within 
the state are Oneida Lake and Lake George. 

The state has many waterfalls; the best-known 
of these and one of the most popular tourist 
attractions is mighty Niagara Falls, 167 ft. high. 
Other scenic spots in the state include Ausable 
Chasm, east of Keeseville, a gorge ca. 2 m. long 
worn by the Ausable River; Watkins Glen, at 
the head of Seneca Lake, noted for its cascades; 
Howe Caverns, near the village of Howes Cave, 
the largest caverns in the northeast; Genesee 
River Gorge, “Grand Canyon” of the East; and 
Coney Island, an internationally known beach 
and amusement area, 

Other points of interest aside from those 
marked as national and state sites, shrines, and 
parks include the 1,472-ft. Empire State Bldg., 
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highest building in the world; Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, a 16-skyscraper, 14%-acre business office 
and entertainment center; the distinctive U.N. 
headquarters, covering 18 acres along the East 
River; Philipse Manor, restored 17th-century 
Dutch manor house (1683), Tarrytown; and 
Sunnyside, restored home of Washington Irving, 
between Irvington and Tarrytown. 

Climate: New York State's climate varies con- 
siderably from season to season, but there are no 
prolonged extremes of temperature. Rainfall is 
generally abundant, and snowfall is usually 
heavy in the northern sections. 


Albany | Buffalo | New York City 

Normol temperature м 

January SPF. | 255° F, 3299 F, 

July 73.19 F. | 70.8? F. 74.69 F. 

Annual meon 4949F. | 47.59 F. 5349 F. 
latest frost Моу 20. | May 24 April 24 
Eorliest frost Sept. 23 | Sept. 23 Oct. 19 
Precipitation R 

January 247 In. | 2.78 in. 346 in. 

July 4.08 in, | 243 in, 4.24 in. 

Annual 3581 in, | 3229 in. 42.03 in 
Average growing season | 174 days | 180 days | 210 days 


NATURAL Resources 


Because of its leadership in manufacturing 
and commerce, New York's position as a mining 
state often goes unnoticed. Actually, the state 
is the nation's leading producer of emery, garnet, 
rock salt, and wollastonite and has been the 
foremost producer of industrial talc since 1880. 
In 1957 New York produced more than 60 per 
cent of the nation's titanium concentrates and ca. 
7 per cent of its iron-ore output. It is among 
the leading national producers of brick and 
other clay products, Portland cement, gypsum, 
and sand and gravel. 

Forest lands in the state total 14,450,000 acres. 
The chief trees found in the Adirondack and 
Catskill forests are ash, balsam, birch, cedar, 
hemlock, maple, spruce, and tamarack. The 
state’s live sawtimber totals ca. 26,883,000,000 bd. 
ft. The Adirondack Forest Preserve, totaling са. 
2,250,000 acres, is one of the nation’s largest 
forest preserves. Another large area (ca. 232,000 
acres), drawing thousands of vacationers and 
campers annually, is the Catskill Forest Preserve. 

New York’s extensive salt-water fisheries are 
concentrated largely along the Long Island 
coast, where gathering oysters and clams is im- 
portant. The state catch consists chiefly of blue- 
fish, flatfish, founder, menhaden, striped bass, 
and weakfish. The state’s 1960 catch totaled ca. 
125,900,000 Ib. 

The state is abundantly supplied with water 
power. The St. Lawrence Power Project, with 
maximum capacity of 940,000 kw., which was 
placed in operation in 1959, and the Niagara 
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Power Project, which began operation in 1961, 
represent great expansion of the state’s power ca- 
pacity, The entire Niagara project, with maxi- 
mum capacity of 2,000,000 kw., is the largest hy- 
droelectric development in the world, 

New York’s enormous population might also 
be regarded as a valuable resource, since its people 
make up the nation’s largest market for goods of 
all kinds. 


New York's EconoMy 


At the time of the 1960 census, New York had 
an employed population of 6,599,462. Of this to- 
tal, ca. 29 per cent were in manufacturing; 5 per 
cent in construction; 2 per cent in agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries; and 2 per cent in mining. 
The remainder were employed in the wholesale 
and retail trades, in government, and in supply- 
ing personal, professional, and other services. 
Mainly because of the economic characteristics of 
New York City, the state has a higher percentage 
of workers in finance, in entertainment and recre- 
ation services, and in the professions than does 
the nation as a whole. 

In manufacturing, the state has maintained a 
preeminence since 1810, when it reached second 
place in the nation, and it has held first place 
since the 1830-40 decade. Today, it outranks all 
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other states in the variety, extent, and value of 
its production. New York City is the nation’s 
leading center for book and magazine produc- 
tion, and in 1960 printing and publishing activi- 
ties produced a greater value than any other type 
of manufacturing in the state. 

Garment-making, which is also centered in New 
York City, was the next most important industry 
in the state in 1960. In this category, the manu- 
facture of women’s outerwear was by far the lead- 
ing source of employment and manufacturing 
value, Other major manufactures, in the order of 
their value in 1960, were processed foods; elec- 
trical machinery; industrial, office, and service- 
industry machinery; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; instruments; and transportation equipment. 
The value added by manufacture totaled $18,039,- 
754,000 in 1961. 

Although agriculture in New York ranks far 
below manufacturing as a source of employment 
and production value, it is а vital source of cer- 
tain food products for millions of city residents. 
Soil, climate, and topographic conditions make 
most farms in the state adaptable to a wide va- 
riety of crops. Nevertheless, there is a considerable 
regional specialization. The Hudson and Cham- 
plain valleys in the eastern part of the state and 
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western New York are the principal fruit-raising 
areas of the state. Long Island, with its flat ter- 
rain, is an important center for the growing of 
potatoes and other vegetables; and its inlets and 
marshes are well suited to duck farming, an in- 
dustry in which New York is the leader among 
the states. 

Milk, the chief agricultural commodity, nor- 
mally accounts for about half of all farm market- 
ing receipts. Altogether, sales of livestock and 
livestock products bring in about two-thirds of 
all marketing income. In addition, the state pro- 
duces a great variety of vegetables and fruits, and 
of these, the most valuable crops are apples, pota- 
toes, onions, grapes, and beans. Greenhouse and 
nursery products are also a significant source of 
marketing receipts, which totaled $862,282,000 in 
1961. 

There were 82,356 farms in 1959, occupying a 
total af 490,000 acres. The average farm had 164 
acres, with land and buildings valued at $23,936. 

Commercial fisheries are of some importance 

in the state. In 1960, New York's fishing catch 
totaled 125,932,000 lb. and was valued at $8,781,- 
000. 
New York's mineral output was valued at $228,- 
983,000 in 1961, comprising 1.26 per cent of the 
total U.S. output and placing the state 18th among 
the states. The principal minerals, in order of pro- 
duction value, were cement, stone, salt, and sand 
and gravel. 

Tourism is an important contributor to the 
economy of the state, New York City is a major 
convention and tourist city, attracting millions of 
visitors each year, Thousands more visit the many 
resort areas on Long Island and upstate in the 
Catskill Mts. and the northern lake areas, as well 
as Niagara Falls. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The state’s rapid, economical transportation 
facilities, which were important in the develop- 
ment of the nation, continue to serve as a 
valuable asset, In the nation’s early days, the 
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Hudson-Mohawk Valley route provided the sole 
entry to the Great Lakes from the Atlantic and 
served as the vital commercial route between the 
Eastern Seaboard and the West. Subsequent 
transportation development has followed this 
pathway, and its bordering area has become the 
state's most populous and industrialized region. 

The historic Albany-to-Buffalo Erie Canal, 
opened in 1825, provided the first low-cost 
transportation between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It lowered freight-hauling costs 
between the terminal cities from $100 per ton 
to $5 per ton. Today's modern New York State 
Barge Canal System, completed in 1918 and 
totaling ca. 800 m., ranks as the largest internal 
waterway system in any of the states. It includes 
the Erie Canal, linking the Hudson with Lal ке 
Erie; the Cayuga-Seneca Canal, operating via 
those lakes to link the Erie Canal with Ithaca 
and Watkins Glen; the Champlain Canal, pro- 
viding a water route from the Hudson to 
Canada, via Lake Champlain; and the Oswego 
Canal, linking the port of Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, with the Erie Canal at a point near 
Syracuse. Ocean vessels can navigate the Hudson 
as far as Albany. The completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1959, providing a 27-ft- 
deep waterway, made it possible for deep-draft 
ships to make the passage from the Atlantic 
Coast to northern ports on the Great Lakes. The 
port of New York, with more than 650 m. of 
shore line, handles about half of the nation's 
water-borne foreign trade (measured by dollar 
value). Buffalo is one of the greatest of the 
Great Lakes ports in terms of tonnage. 

Outstanding among the bridges in the state 
are the George Washington, Bear Mt, Mid- 
Hudson, Kingston-Rhinecliff, and Rip van 
Winkle bridges across the Hudson; the Tri- 
borough, Brooklyn, and Manhattan bridges across 
the East River; the Peace Bridge, between Buffalo 
and Ft. Erie, Canada; and the Thousand Islands 
and Rainbow bridges at Niagara Falls. 

The New York Central R.R., formed in 1853 
by a merger of ten lines across the state, and 
later combined with the Hudson River R.R., is 
the chief rail line in the state. Others are the 
Erie-Lackawanna, the Delaware and Hudson, the 
Lehigh Valley, the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, the Pennsylvania, and the Long Island 
R.R.’s. The first line to be operated in the state 
was the Mohawk & Hudson R.R. (1831), which 
is now a part of the New York Central. Railroad 
mileage throughout New York State in 1960 to- 
taled 6,463 m. 

The state is engaged in a vast highway-devel- 
opment program. A notable recent accomplish- 
ment was the New York State Thruway, a 
multilane, express, toll highway without traffic 
lights or obstructions of any kind, running from 


EISENHOWER LOCK 

Early French traders fol- 
lowed the St: Lawrence 
River in southeastern Canada 
and northern New York 
State to the Great Lakes, 
exploring and searching for 
furs. The newly opened St. 
Lawrence Seaway, built by 
agreement between the U.S. 
and Canada, takes the same 
route and links the Eastern 
sections of these nations with 
the Middle West. Great locks 
enable ocean vessels to sail 
from Montreal and the At- 
lantic Ocean upriver to in- 
land ports like Chicago, 
thus facilitating interna- 
tional trade 


FABULOUS FALLS 

One of the most awe-inspir- 
ing sights in North America 
is Niagara Falls, part of 
which is in western New 
York State and part in 
southern Ontario. Goat Is- 
land in the middle of the 
Niagara River divides the 
Canadian, or Horseshoe, Falls 
from the American Falls, with 
its eroded Cave of the Winds 
beneath and the Whirlpool 
Rapids below. In addition to 
the Falls’ great beauty and 
their value as a tourist attrac- 
tion, they have become one 
of the world's greatest hy- 
droelectrical centers (cour- 
tesy New York State Dept. 
of Commerce) 


HISTORIC GROUND 

The chapel of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Acad. towers over the 
surrounding West Point res- 
ervation on New York's 
Hudson River. During the 
Revolution, forts in this area 
blockaded British supply 
shipments. The Military 
Acad, was established in 
1802 by Act of Congress; 
its curriculum was subse- 
quently enlarged and its 
scope broadened, with the 
result that it produced out- 
standing leaders in war and 
administration. Two of its 
students, Ulysses S. Grant 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
later became Presidents of 
the U.S. (courtesy New York 
State Dept. of Commerce) 
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Chief Cities; New York City, at the mouth 
of the Hudson. River, is the nation’s greatest 
it is the nation’s leader in manufac 
merce, finance, style, food, and pub 
as well as a world center of art, culture, 
and education, 

Buffalo, the second-largest city, at the eastern 
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turing, « 
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end of Lake Eric, is the heart of a major indus 
trial region; it is one of the world’s largest 
flour-milling cities and a major producer of lin 
seed oil, iron and steel products, and industrial 
chemicals 
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Alan (180. ми President of the US 
(1931.35) 

Berlin, Irving GESS), Russian born com 
poser of some of America’s mou popular songs 

Buder, Nicholas Murray (182-1947), New 
Jerseyborn educator, president of Columina 
Univ. (acting, 1901; officially, 1902-45) and win 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize (1994, shared with 
Jane Addams) 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan (15704998), As 


wxiate Juice of the US Supreme Court 
(1932-35) 
Cleveland, (Stephen) Grover (roh), 


zand and 34th President of the US. (155559, 
189997) 

Clinton, De Witt (15694828), politician, Now 
York City's mayor (180914), governor of New 
York (180721, 182498) 

Chat, George (1799182), Vice President 
ol the US. (180942), who was elected (1772 
first governor of New York and served seven 
termi 
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Cooper, Peter (1791-1883), industrialist and 
inventor, designer and builder of the first U.S. 
locomotive, the “Tom Thumb”; founder of 
Cooper Union. 

Cornell, Ezra (1807-74), philanthropist, who, 
after a successful business career, founded Cor- 
nell Univ. 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund (1902- — ), lawyer, 
New York County district attorney (1937-42), 
governor (1943-54). 

Dulles, John Foster (1888-1959), lawyer, U.S. 
Secretary of State (1953-59). 

Eastman, George (1854-1932), industrialist, 
who invented the Kodak camera and the roll 
film. 

Fillmore, Millard (1800-74), 13th President of 
the U.S. (1850-53). 

Fish, Hamilton (1808-93), statesman, governor 
(1849-50), U.S. Senator (1851-57), and U.S. Sec- 
retary of State (1869-77). 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson (1878- ), Protes- 
tant clergyman, pastor (1926-46) of the River- 
side Church, New York City. His brother, Ray- 
mond Blaine Fosdick (1883- ), an attorney, 
was president of the Rockefeller Foundation 
(1936-48). 

Freneau, Philip (1752-1832), poet and journalist 
of Revolutionary era. 

Gershwin, George (1898-1937), composer of 
popular songs, jazz symphonies, and the folk 
opera "Porgy and Bess" (1935). 

Goethals, George Washington (1858-1928), 
engineer, who directed completion of the 
Panama Canal and served as first civil governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Harte, Francis Bret (1836-1902), writer, noted 
especially for his stories of Western mining life. 

Herkimer, Nicholas (1728-77), American 
Revolutionary general, who won distinction in 
the French and Indian Wars and was fatally 
wounded at Ft. Schuyler. 

Howe, Julia Ward (1819-1910), author and 
poet, worker for reform causes, who wrote the 
words for the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Hughes, Charles Evans (1862-1948), jurist and 
statesman, governor of New York (1907-10), 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
(1910-16), U.S. Secretary of State (1921-25), and 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
(1930-41). 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), early Ameri- 
can writer, noted for his wit, satire, and pic- 
turesque tales set in old New York. 

Jay, John (1745-1829), jurist and statesman, 
first Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
(1789-95), governor of New York (1795-1801). 

La Guardia, Fiorello Henry (1882-1047), 
mayor of New York City (1934-45), who was 
known as the “Little Flower” (translation from 
Italian of his first name). 
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Lazarus, Emma (1849-87), poet, whose poem 
“The New Colossus” is carved on a tablet inside 
the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty. 

Livingston, Philip (1716-78), Revolutionary 
War patriot and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Livingston, Robert R. (1746-1813), statesman, 
who was the nation’s first secretary of foreign 
affairs (1781-83). 

McCloskey, John (1810-85), the first Ameri- 
can cardinal (from 1875) of the Roman Catholic 
Church; he was the chief force in the building 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander (1861-1908), 
composer and pianist. 

MacMonnies, Frederick William (1863-1937), 
sculptor, pupil of Saint-Gaudens, whose work is 
in many public buildings. 

Meany, George (1894- 
president of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. ^ 

Morgan, John Pierpont (1837-1913), Connecti- 
cut-born financier, who for many years headed 
the great banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
His son, John Pierpont Morgan (1867-1943), 
also headed the Morgan banking house. 

Morris, Gouverneur (1752-1816), statesman, 
who was a member of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention (1787) and held many posts, includ- 
ing that of U.S. Senator (1800-03). His half 
brother, Lewis Morris (1726-98), was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

O'Neill, Eugene Gladstone (1888-1953), а 
major U.S. dramatist, winner of three Pulitzer 
Prizes in his life time and one posthumously; 
he also won the 1936 Nobel Prize for literature. 

Payne, John Howard (1791-1852), actor and 
playwright, best remembered for his song, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Remington, Frederic (1861-1909), artist, noted 
for his paintings, illustrations, and sculptures of 
Western subjects. 

Riis, Jacob August (1849-1914), Danish-born 
journalist, who crusaded against New York 
City's slum conditions. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano (1882-1945); 32nd 
President of the U.S. (1933-45). His wife, Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt (1884-1962), was widely known. 
as a writer and advocate of social justice. 4 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1919), 26th prest- 
dent of the U.S. (1901-09). EM 

Root, Elihu (1845-1937), statesman and jurist, 
who won note as a corporation lawyer, as US. 
Secretary of War (1899-1904), and as U.S. Secre- 
tary of State (1905-09); he won the 1912 Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


), labor leader, 


Seton, Elizabeth Ann Bayley (1774-1821), sec , 


ond American and first native-born citizen to be 
beatified; she founded the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Joseph, the first American order of Roman Cath- 
olic nuns, 
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WASHINGTON'S FIRST INAUGURAL 


Rivalry between the states later caused the capital's re- 
moval from New York City to Washington, D.C. 
(courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 


HENRY HUDSON’S LANDING IN 1609 


The English explorer's voyage up the Hudson River 
in the interests of the Dutch East India Co. gave the 
Dutch a claim to that area (courtesy Brown Brothers) 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


The r7th-century Dutch set- 
tlement on Manhattan Island 
was the largest in New 
Netherland. But the colony 
was unable to resist when, 
in 1664, the English fleet 
claimed it for the crown 
and renamed it for the 
duke of York (courtesy 
Brown Brothers) 


FABULOUS METROPOLIS 


New York is the nation's big- 
gest city. Its harbor is the larg- 
est in the world, the center of a 
vast network of air, shipping, 
trucking, and railroad lines. 
Skyscrapers like these and the 
presence of the U.N. help make 
New York one of the world's 
most important and attractive 
cities (courtesy New York State 
Dept. of Commerce) 
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Seward, William Henry (1801-72), statesman, 
governor of New York (1839-43), U.S. Senator 
(1849-61); as U.S. Secretary of State (1861-69), 
he arranged the purchase of Alaska (1867). 

Smith, Alfred Emanuel (1873-1944), politician, 
governor of New York (1919-20, 1923-28), who 
was the Democratic Presidential nominee in 1928. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones (1814-86), politician, gov- 
ernor of New York (1875-76); he was the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate in the disputed 1876 
election, 

Tweed, William Marcy (1823-78), politician 
remembered as “Boss” Tweed, who headed a 
“ring” of politicians which defrauded New York 
City of millions of dollars. 

Van Buren, Martin (1782-1862), eighth Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1837-41). 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), financier, 
who founded one of the nation’s great fortunes 
through his vast shipping-and-rail empire, 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen (1764-1839), a leading 
Federalist, who held many state offices, including 
the post of lieutenant governor under John Jay; 
he founded (1824) the institution at Troy which 
became Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 

Westinghouse, George (1846-1914), inventor 
and manufacturer, who invented the air brake 
and was instrumental in developing the use of 
alternating current. 

Woolworth, Frank Winfield (1852-1919), mer- 
chant, who founded the first five-and-ten-cent 
store (1879). 

Young, Owen D. (1874-1962), lawyer and 
financier, long associated with the General Elec- 
tric Co; he headed the 1924 reparations confer- 
ence and was instrumental in preparing the 
Young Plan regarding Germany's reparations. 


Epucation 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 16. Public-school attendance in 
1962 Was 2,943,167. The enrollment in Roman 
Catholic parochial schools totaled 667,700. The 
public schools date from 1638, when the New 
Netherland settlement established a public school 
in what is now New York City. New York State 
was the first in the nation to organize a state 
educational system, with the creation (1784) of 
the Board of Regents. 

The state has 183 colleges and universities. The 
Univ. of the State of New York, governed by the 
13 Regents, consists of all secondary and higher 
educational institutions incorporated in the state, 
as well as libraries, museums, and other organiza- 
tions and agencies for education incorporated or 
administered by the university. Within this frame- 
work is the State Univ. of New York, established 
in 1948, comprising 29 state-supported institutions 
(including тї colleges of education) and a num- 
ber of locally sponsored community colleges. The 
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State Univ. also supervises a number of locally 
operated community colleges. 

New York City is also famous as an educa- 
tional center. Its many institutions of higher 
learning include the municipally owned Coll. of 
the City of New York, comprising the City Coll, 
of New York, Brooklyn Coll, Hunter Coll., 
Queens Coll, and three community colleges; 
Columbia Univ.; Cooper Union; Fordham Univ.; 
Juilliard School of Music; Manhattan Coll.; New 
York Univ.; Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn; Pratt 
Inst.; St. John's Univ.; Union Theological Sem.; 
Wagner Coll.; and Yeshiva Univ. 

Other colleges and universities in the state are 
Colgate Univ., Hamilton; Cornell Univ., Ithaca; 
Manhattanville Coll. of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase; Russell Sage Coll., Troy; St. Lawrence 
Univ., Canton; Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie; Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy; the Univ. of Roch- 
ester, Rochester; Syracuse Univ., Syracuse; and 
Union Coll., Schenectady, The U.S. Military 
Acad. is at West Point; the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Acad., at Kings Point. 

Among numerous cultural institutions in the 
state are the state library, largest in the U.S., and 
the state museum, both at Albany; the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo; the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame and Museum, Fenimore House (with a 
library and collection of mementoes of James 
Fenimore Cooper), and the Farmers’ Museum 
(with agricultural exhibits), all at Cooperstown; 
and the many galleries, museums, and institutions 
of New York City, including the New York Pub- 
lic Library (one of the three largest library sys- 
tems in the country); the botanical gardens of 
Brooklyn and the Bronx; the New York Zoo- 
logical Park (Bronx Zoo); the Aquarium; the 
American Museum of Natural History, with the 
Hayden Planetarium; the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and its branch, the Cloisters; the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum; the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; and the Pierpont Morgan Library, one 
of the leading private libraries in the U.S. Carne- 
gie Hall, Town Hall, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House are nationally known concert halls. In 
September 1962, Philharmonic Hall, the first 
building of the new Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts to be completed, was opened. Other 
buildings which are being constructed or planned 
for Lincoln Center are the New York State The- 
atre, the new Metropolitan Opera House, the 
Vivian Beaumont Repertory Theatre, the new site 
of the Juilliard School, and a Library-Museum of 
the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 


New York is governed under provisions of a 
constitution, its sixth, adopted in 1894 and re- 
vised in 1938. The original constitution was 
adopted in 1777. Executive authority is vested 
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in a governor, lieutenant governor, comptroller, 
and attorney general, who serve four-year terms. 
The legislature consists of a senate of 58 mem- 
bers and an assembly of 150 members, all elected 
for four-year terms, The legislature meets an- 
nually in Albany, the capital city, on the first 
Wednesday after the first Monday in January. 
The length of the legislative session is not 
limited by law. The highest court in the judi- 
cial system is the court of appeals, consisting of 
a chief judge and six associate judges, elected 
for 14-year terms. The judicial system also in- 
cludes a supreme court of 141 justices, also 
elected for 14 years, four appellate divisions, a 
court of claims, and local courts, New York is 
represented in the U.S. Congress by two Senators 
and 41 Representatives. 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL ANI 
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History 

At the time of its discovery by the white man, 
New York was the home of the Five Nations 
Confederacy, an Iroquois Indian league com- 
posed of the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, and Seneca tribes. 

New York harbor and the lower Hudson 
River were discovered by Giovanni da Verra- 
zano in 1524. Actual exploration of the Hudson 
was carried out in 1609 by Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman employed by the Dutch East India 
Co. In the same year, a Frenchman, Samuel de 
Champlain, discovered the lake that bears his 
name. 

Encouraged by Hudson's report of the 
abundance of furs in the area, the Dutch built 
Ft. Nassau, a fortified fur-trading post, in 1614, 


ID HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type 


Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Castle Clinton National Mon- 
утеп! (established 1950) 


Stotue of liberty National 
Monument (established 1924) 
Home of Fronklin О, Roosevelt 
National Historic Site (estab- 
lished 1944) 

Federal Hall National Memo- 
tial (established 1939) 


Sagamore Hill National Shrine 
(established 1953) 

Saratoga National Historical 
Park (established 1948) 
Vanderbilt Mansion National 
Historic Site (established 1940) 
White Plains National Battle- 
field Site lestablished 1926) 
Fire Islond State Park lestab- 
lished 1928) 

Jones Beach State Park les- 
tablished 1929) 

Niagara Reservation (estab- 
lished 1924) 

Watkins Glen State Park les- 
tablished 1924) 


Palisades Interstate Park (es- 
tablished 1900) 


Bennington Battlefield State 
Historic Site lestoblished 1913) 


For! Crailo State Historic Site 
lestablished 1924) 


The John Brown Farm State 
Historic Site (established 1896) 
Oriskany Battlefield Stote His- 
toric Site (established 1937) 
Philipse Manor State Historic 
Site (established 1908) 
Saratoga Battle Monument les- 
tablished 1877) 

Schuyler, Mansion State Historic 
Site (established 1911) 

Senate House State Historic 
Site (established 1888) 
Washington's Headquarters 
ше Historic Site (estoblished 


1 acre in Battery Pork, New York City 


10 acres on Liberty Island in New York 
harbor 


94 acres, o! Hyde Park (U.S. 9) 


0.45 acres, at the northeast corner of 
Wall and Nossau Sts, New York City 


Cove Neck Rd, Oyster Bay, LI. (off 
stote 25A) 

2,404 acres, south of Schuylerville (U.S. 
4; state 423) 

212 acres, near Hyde Pork (U.S. 9) 


White Plains (state 22) 


800 acres on Fire Island, off Long Island 
(state 27 and ferry) 

2413 acres on Long Island's Atlantic 
shore loff state 27) 

132 acres, at the city of Niagara Folls 
US. 20, 62, 219) 

540 acres, near Watkins Glen (stote 
14, 414) 

On the west side of the Hudson River, 
from the George Washington Bridge to 
Bear Mt. Bridge (U.S. 9W) 
Near Walloomsac, іп 
‘County (state 67) 
Rensselaer (0.5. 20; state 9) 


Rensseloer 


North Elbo, neor Lake Placid (off stote 
86A) 
Oriskany, ca. 8 m. W. of Utica (state 69) 


Warburton Ave. and Dock St, Tarry- 
town (U.S. 9) 

Schuylerville (Old Saratogol, 30 m. N. 
of Albany (0.5. 4; state 29) 

Clinton ond Catherine Sts., Albany (U.S. 
9, 9W 

312 Fair St, Kingston (U.S. 9W; state 28) 


liberty and Washington Sts, New- 
burgh (U.S. 9W; state 17K, 207) 


Fortification built in 1808-11; become (1824) Castle Gorden, 
where lafayette was welcomed and (1850) Jenny lind was pre- 
sented by P.T. Barnum; later (1855-90), a major immigration center 
Huge copper statue, "liberty Enlightening the World," by Frédéric 
Auguste Bartholdi; о gift of ће French people (1884 

Birthplace ond burial place of the 32nd President; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt library 


Federal Hall, first U.S, capitol under the Constitution, stood on 
this site, now occupled by the Federal Subtreasury Bldg.; here 
(1789) Washington was inaugurated and Congress adopted the 
Bill of Rights 

Home (1887-1919) of President Theodore Roosevelt 


Scene of on American victory over the British (1777), the turning 
point of the Revolutionary War 
Polatiol 19th-century home of Frederick W. Vanderbilt 


Markers designate positions held by Washington's forces during 
the battle of White Ploins (1776) 


Site of о lighthouse ond recreational focilities 
One of the outstanding beaches on the eastern coast of the U.S. 
A portion of the scenic Niagaro Falls region 


One of the nation's scenic wonders, a 2-m. gorge with spectacular 
rock formations 

Beor Mt. State Park; Harriman State Park; Stony Point Battle. 
field Reservation, where Gen. “Mad Anthony" Wayne attacked 
and captured a British post (1779) 

Scene of the battle of Bennington (17771, prelude to the surrender 
of Burgoyne 

Brick residence built Ica. 1705) for the 
муск: legend holds that the verses of 
written here 

Form homestead ond burial place of abolitionist John Brown 


patroon of Rensselaer- 
“Yankee Doodle" were 


Scene of the battle of Oriskany (1777), one of the bloodiest of 
the Revolution 

Home of Frederick Philipse, who arrived in New Netherland 
co. 16 

154-ft. granite memorial commemorates the surrender of the 
British commander, Burgoyne, to the American general, Gates 
Built (1762) by Moj. Gen. Philip Schuyler; British Gen. John Bur- 
goyne was a prisoner here after his surrender о! Saratoga 

First senate of New York State met here (1777); rebuilt after the 
British burned Kingston 

last headquarters used by Washington (1782-83); he announced 
here the successful end of the Revolution 


at the south end of the present city of Albany. 
After its destruction in a spring flood, Ft. Nas- 
sau was replaced (1624) by Ft. Orange. New 
Netherland, as the Dutch settlement was called, 
soon also included settlements on Long Island, 
on Manhattan, and along the Connecticut and 
Delaware rivers, The Dutch rule of 50 years 
ended in 1664 when the British seized the 
colony and renamed it New York. Although the 
Dutch recaptured it in 1673, they lost it to the 
British the following year. During Britain's тто- 
year rule, the colony's geographical position 
made it the scene of numerous battles as the 
French and English contended for control of 
the North American continent. Notable conflicts 
of the French and Indian Wars occurred at 
Crown Point, Ft. Niagara, and Ft. Oswego. 
Peace came with the treaty of Paris (1763), and 
with it came the opportunity for development 
of the state, long delayed by intermittent war- 
fare. New York's strategic position also made it 
a major Revolutionary War battleground; 92 
of the war's ro2 engagements were fought here. 
Among those of importance were Ethan Allan's 
capture of Ticonderoga; the defeat of Washing- 
ton at the battle of Long Island by the British 
Gen. Howe, bringing British occupation of New 
York City till the war's end; and the battles of 
White Plains, Oriskany, Bennington, Saratoga 
(two battles, September and October 1777, the 
latter turning the tide of war in favor of Amer- 
ica), and Johnstown, the last battle of the 
Revolution. Many New Yorkers were loyalists, 
favoring the British cause, and left the state dur- 
ing and after the Revolution. 

Conflict between the Federalist faction, domi- 
nated by Alexander Hamilton, and a group 
Which preferred a strong state government and 
a weaker central government, delayed New 
York's ratification of the U.S. Constitution until 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

An air view of State St, 
with the capitol in the fore- 
ground and the State Office 
Bldg. in the rear (NYSPIX- 
Commerce) 


July 26, 1788. The strength of the Federalist 
party during the subsequent period gave the 
state a prominent role in political affairs. Out- 
standing New Yorkers at the time, in addition to 
Hamilton, included three Vice Presidents, 
Aaron Burr, George Clinton, and Daniel 
Tompkins. New York was again the scene of 
fighting in the War of 1812, with most of the 
land fighting occurring along the state's Cana- 
dian border. 

After the war, a long-recognized need for 
improved transportation facilities brought the 
construction of the Erie Canal, opened in 1825. 
The growth of settlements along its route and 
the start of rail travel soon afterward increased 
trade and furthered the state’s growth. 

Struggles for political democracy occurred 
during the 1800's when party qualifications for 
voting gave the great landowners a monopoly 
on political power. Property qualifications were 
abolished by the constitution of 1824. The con- 
stitution of 1846, following the Anti-Rent War 
of 1839-46, brought direct elections for high 
state offices. The political ferment of the Van 
Buren era saw the rise and fall of the political 
group known as the Albany Regency. Notable 
was the growth of the anti-Masonic movement 
and the achievement of nationwide prominence 
by such factions as the Barnburners and the 
Know-Nothing party. У 

Despite the occurrence of draft riots in New 
York City, the state contributed heavily to the 
Civil War in terms of money and men. Wil- 
liam H. Seward, of Auburn, N.Y., served as 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State and in 1867 nego- 
tiated the purchase of Alaska. Following the 
war, the development of machinery and mass- 
production methods, as well as a statewide canal 
and rail system, brought further growth in 
manufacturing and commerce. Postwar politics 
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saw widespread graft, as exemplified by the 
Tweed Ring and the Canal Ring; the Tammany 
Society, then controlled by the corrupt William 
M. Tweed, was extremely influential. In World 
War I the state contributed 491,000 men and 
women to the armed forces. The state's large 
population, affording it the largest state repre- 
sentation in Congress, and its economic domi- 
nance gave it continued national political power 
in the 20th century. 

Federal immigration laws limited the influx 
of population that was once a major factor in 
the state's growth, beginning in colonial days 
with the Huguenots, Dutch, Scottish, and 
others. Ireland’s 1845 potato famine drove the 
Irish to New York, where many helped to build 
the Erie Canal. In the 1840's and 1850's, revolu- 
tions in Germany brought waves of newcomers. 
The largest flow of migrants came in the four 
decades preceding World War I, when Italians, 
Greeks, Slavs, and other Europeans appeared. 
In the 1950’s the state’s foreign-born white per- 
sons included sizable numbers of persons born 
in Italy, the U.S.S.R. and Lithuania, Germany, 
and Poland. 

In World War II 1,680,000 New York resi- 
dents served in the armed forces. In the postwar 
period, the state took national leadership in the 
fast-growing electronic and atomic-energy indus- 
tries. The year r959 was notable for the dedi- 
cation of the St. Lawrence Seaway and a year- 
long celebration of a "Year of History," mark- 
ing the 3soth anniversaries of Henry Hudson's 
discovery of the Hudson River and Samuel de 
Champlain's discovery of Lake Champlain. 
کے‎ GÀ Ы EA E OT ee 


NEW YORK DAIRY FARM 
The state ranks among the first five in the U.S. in 
dairy cows 
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See also separate entries on most of the ın- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

New York, тне сіту unrversity or, the joint 
corporate title of the colleges administered by 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York. The board was formed in 1926, as- 
suming jurisdiction over City Coll. and Hunter 
Coll. (qq.v.) at that time; other institutions were 
added later. For the most part, only U.S. citizens 
who are bona fide residents of New York City 
may be admitted to the municipal colleges, al- 
though residents of the state are eligible for ad- 
mission to teacher-training programs. Residence 
and citizenship restrictions usually do not apply 
to nondegree students. Those who meet the re- 
quirements for undergraduate matriculation are 
exempt from tuition fees; graduate and some 


other students are charged modest fees. 
RECENT STATISTICS 


Founded Students Faculty 


Name 

Bronx Community Coll. . 1957 3,410 78 
Brooklyn Coll. 1930 26,250 1,320 
City Coll.. 1847 32,550 1,913 
Hunter Coll 1870 19,080 893 
Queens Coll.. .. 1937 12725 734 
Queensborough Community Coll..... 1958 600 31 
Staten Island Community Coll... . . - + 1955 1,150 39 


New York, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, a state insti- 
tution of higher learning with headquarters at 
Albany, N.Y., founded in 1948. It comprises 28 
state and a number of local community colleges 
separately situated in New York State. Courses 
offered include agriculture, ceramics, forestry, 
home economics, industrial and labor relations, 
liberal arts, maritime service, medicine, science 
and engineering, teacher preparation, and 
veterinary medicine. Annual student enrollment 
in the state institutions totals ca. 39,000 fulltime 
and 26,000 parttime students, and the fulltime 
faculty numbers 2,217. The university library 
contains 1,400,000 volumes, not including the 
libraries of local community colleges. The 
physical plant is valued at $165,000,000. 

New York City, the most populous urban 
community in the U.S., a port of entry, located at 
the southeastern tip of New York State, at the 
point where the Hudson River and Atlantic 
Ocean form New York Bay. Its land-locked inner 
harbor, some 6 m. long and 5 m. wide, is con- 
nected with the outer, or lower, bay by the Nar- 
rows, a strait which separates Staten Island from 
Long Island. Through this mile-wide channel 
most of the large ocean-going vessels bound for 
the metropolis pass. On Bedloe's Island (since 
1956, Liberty Island), one of three small islands 
in the inner harbor, stands the welcoming figure 
of the Statue of Liberty. The present city is com- 
posed of five boroughs: Manhattan (22.6 sq. m.), 
an island 13.4 m. long and 2.3 m. wide at its 
widest, bounded by the Hudson River on the w. 


Courtesy Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority, N. Y. 
TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE 


and the Harlem and East rivers on the £.; The 
Bronx (43 sq. m.), the only borough on the 
mainland, bounded on the N. by Westchester 
County and extending from the Harlem River to 
Long Island Sound; Queens (1147 sq. m.) and 
Brooklyn (78.5 sq. m.), both located at the west- 
ern end of Long Island, across the East River 
from Manhattan; and Richmond (61 sq. m.), on 
Staten Island, 5 m. distant from the southern tip 
of Manhattan, in the upper bay. 

Description: The incorporated city, with its 
some 7,780,000 residents, is the core of a wider 
metropolitan area which numbers more than 13,- 
000,000 people and spreads into northeastern New 
Jersey, southern New York, and western Con- 
necticut. Modern expressways, huge bridges, and 
underwater tunnels provide communication be- 
tween the central city and its increasingly popu- 
lous metropolitan fringe. Under-river connections 
between Manhattan and New Jersey include the 
Hudson Tubes (1908), the Holland Tunnel 
(1927), and the Lincoln Tunnel (1937). Subway 
connections under the East River, between Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, were achieved in 1908; and 
these facilities were amplified by the Queens-Mid- 
town Tunnel, opened in 1940, and the Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel, completed in 1950. See also Tun- 
nel. 

The Brooklyn Bridge, the first of the great 
bridges to span the rivers surrounding Manhattan, 
was opened in 1883, when its 1,595-foot span was 
hailed as one of the marvels of the age. A second 
bridge across the East River, the Williamsburg 
Bridge, was completed in 1903, to be followed by 
the completion of the Queensborough cantilever 
bridge and the Manhattan Bridge in 1909. Today, 
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some 25 bridges link parts of the city and its 
suburban outskirts. Among the newest are the 
spectacular George Washington Bridge, whose 
3,500-foot main span connects upper Manhattan 
with northeastern New Jersey; the Bayonne 
Bridge, which soars above Kill van Kull between 
Staten Island and Bayonne, N.J.; the Triborough 
group; and the Bronx-Whitestone Bridge. See also 
Bridge. 

Ethnically, New York City is the most diversi- 
fied large city in the world. In 1960, more than 
3,750,000 of its inhabitants were first- or second- 
generation Americans. It is said that 75 languages 
are spoken in the city; and 56 foreign-language 
daily and weekly newspapers, serving 26 na- 
tionalities, are published in New York. The nu- 
merous churches ministering to special foreign- 
language groups, motion pictures and radio pro- 
grams employing foreign tongues, and scores of 
restaurants, clubs, and lodges catering to the tastes 
and interests of persons of diverse foreign back- 
ground make it possible for the New Yorker to 
dine, drink, and amuse himself on "three conti- 
nents.” 

Italians constitute the most numerous foreign- 
born group in the city, totaling 858,601 at the 
census of 1960. Numerous "little Italys" still exist, 
but New York’s Italian population is now found 
in many parts of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
Queens. Next to the Italians in numbers among 
New York's foreign born are natives of what is 
now the U.S.S.R. New York’s Russian-born popu- 
lation numbered 563,943 at the census of 1960. 
Representatives of earlier migrations—Irish and 
Germans—still loom large in the ethnic fabric of 
New York City. The Irish, whose contribution to 
the city’s character is reflected in the annual St. 
Patrick's Day parade, are now widely dispersed 
throughout the city. The same is also true of 
the Germans, although Yorkville, with its many 
rathskellers and Brauhausen, is the traditional 
center of the city’s German-American commu- 
nity. Ў 

Negroes and Puerto Ricans, arriving increas- 
ingly in recent years, have intensified the ethnic 
variety of New York. A steady influx of Negroes 
since World War I has made New York’s Negro 
community the largest in the U.S. By 1960, more 
than 1,000,000 Negroes resided in the city, and 
an additional 400,000, in the surrounding area. 
Harlem, in Manhattan, is the best known of the 
Negro sections—a “city within a city,” with its 
residential, commercial, religious, and amusement 
facilities for all levels of the Negro society. There 
is a large Negro ingredient in Brooklyn as well. 
Puerto Ricans, the city’s newest major nationality 
element, have greatly increased in number since 
the close of World War II. Arriving largely by 
air, they totaled 670,000 in 1960—more than 8 
per cent of the city’s population. 
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The selection of New York in 1946 as the site 
for the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations (q.v.) further heightened the city's cos- 
mopolitan tone. Control over the 17-acre site was 
turned over to the international organization by 
both the city and the Federal governments. Thus 
the world capital, though surrounded by New 
York City, is not legally a part of it. 

Commerce AND TRANSPORTATION: New York is 
not only the nation’s most populous city; it is its 
leading commercial, financial, and industrial 
center as well. For its achievements in these areas, 
it owes much to its pivotal geographical location 
and to the amplitude of its port. By rivers, roads, 
and railroads, New York has ready access to the 
rich interior of the U.S.; and, as the principal 
terminus of most of the major steamship lines, it 
maintains maximum contact with other parts of 
the world, Approximately 200 deepwater vessels 
daily use the port's 750 m. of piers, wharves, and 
bulkheads; it is estimated that, on an average, 
one ship enters or leaves the port every 20 min- 
utes throughout the year. In 1961 the total value 
of exports and imports handled in the New York 
Customs District exceeded $9,000,000,000. 

The city is the terminus of 11 major railroad 
lines (among them the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Lackawanna, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the 
New York Central, and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford), in addition to being the 
largest station stop on the Pennsylvania R.R. sys- 


NEW YORK HARBOR 
Courtesy Standard Oil Co., N. J. 
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tem. Travelers and freight are also served by its 
marine terminals, its bus and trucking companies, 
and at three great airports—the New York In- 
ternational Airport, La Guardia Airport, and 
Newark (М№.Ј.) Airport. At International Airport, 
planes, landing or taking off on an average of one 
every two minutes, handle 7,250,000 passengers 
yearly. In 1921 the creation of the Port of New 
York Authority, by agreement between New York 
and New Jersey, provided an agency to unify and 
develop transportation facilities in the port area. 

In business and industry, as well as trade, New 
York City leads the U.S. As the capital of Amer- 
ican business, it is the site of the main offices of 
most of the larger corporations in the country. 
Some 7o per cent of all the national advertising 
agencies have their headquarters in New York, 
many in the vicinity of Madison Ave. In the mid- 
1950's, New York's more than 90,000 retail stores 
did an annual business of more than $9,500,000,- 
000, not to mention that of the rapidly multiply- 
ing shopping centers on its suburban fringe. Its 
banks and other financial institutions estimated 
their resources at more than $28,000,000,000; 
among the city's banks is the Federal Reserve 
Bank, District 2. The market value of stocks and 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange in 
1961 was са. $490,000,000,000. 

New York City forms the major portion of the 
largest standard metropolitan statistical area in 
the U.S. (area, 2,149 sq. m.; pop., 1960, 10,694,- 
633), comprising the five boroughs of the city 
and Nassau, Rockland, Queens, and Richmond 
counties, The area had a value added by manu- 
facture of $15,267,750,000 in 1958. The city ac- 
counted for $7,556,594,000 of this total. Within 
the city zone, the largest numbers of industrial 
wage earners were employed in the manufacture 
of apparel and fabric products, in printing and 
publishing, apd in the production of food, fabri- 
cated metal products, and electrical machinery. 
The garment industry is ideally suited to the New 
York economy, since it can be carried on in small 
establishments, makes use of the abundant supply 
of skilled and semiskilled labor, and has an ex- 
tensive local market. 

Since 1941, New York's extensive public transit 
system has been largely owned and operated by 
the city. Until after the Civil War, coaches, omni- 
buses, and horse railways carried New Yorkers 
the ever-increasing distances from home to work. 
Surface congestion was somewhat relieved after 
1870 by the construction of elevated railway lines, 
on which cars, propelled by steam locomotives, 
sped along over the heads of the pedestrians. Cable 
cars and electric trolleys were introduced in the 
late 19th century, and by 1902 provision had been 
made for electric propulsion of the elevated cars. 
Construction of a subway was begun in 1900, and 
use of the first segment of it was inaugurated 
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four years later. These underground highways 
were built-at city expense, but service on them 
was provided by private companies. 

The subway system was extended in the 2oth 
century until, by the mid-1950’s, it comprised 
some 241 route miles and was used by as many 
а 4,500,000 people оп an average week day. Three 
major divisions comprise the system: the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit (IRT), the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan transit (BMT), and the Independent, 
begun in the 1920's and opened, under municipal 
operation as well as ownership, in 1932. With the 
expansion of subway construction in the 1920's 
and 1930's, the city acquired title to the elevated 
lines and began demolishing the cumbersome 
overhead structures. This was virtually completed 
by 1955. Meanwhile, in 1940, the city purchased 
the two privately owned subway companies and 
brought all subway operation under municipal 
ownership and control. Motor buses began to sup- 
plement trolleys by the turn of the 2oth century; 
by 1950, surface cars had been displaced by bus 
lines, except in Brooklyn, where high-speed trol- 
leys operate, The city acquired a large portion of 
the surface transportation in 1950. 

ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION: Recreational 
enterprises, which yearly attract millions of vi 
tors, make up one of the city's biggest busi- 
nesses. From the early roth century, New York's 
theatrical offering has been the most extensive 
in the U.S. In some years more than 200 plays 
and musicals have been presented, of which sev- 
eral have had as many as 2,000 consecutive per- 
formances, Since the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera House (q.v.), in 1883, and the founding 
of the New York City Ballet, in 1948, opera and 
ballet have been more continuously available in 
New York than in any other American city. Many 
motion pictures not only are set and produced 
in the city but have their premiére performances 
at one of the city’s famous motion-picture theaters. 
The Roxy represented an investment of $15,000,- 
000 when it was opened in 1926; Radio City Music 


Hall has a seating capacity of 6,200. New Yorkers 
were the first to witness the première performance 
of a full-length movie with spoken dialogue, Al 
Jolson in “The Jazz Singer,” when its presenta- 
tion in 1927 heralded the advent of “talking” pic- 
tures. The nation’s first commercial radio pro 
gram emanated from New York City, on Aug. 28, 
1922, over WEAF; 25 local radio and six local 
television stations currently provide continuous 
entertainment and information to the New York 
listening and viewing public. 

Its widely publicized nightclubs and restaurants 
further diversify the city's amusement offering. 
Two major league baseball teams belong to the 
city—the New York Mets and the New York 
Yankees. The Forest Hills Stadium is the scene 
of national and international tennis matches; and 
Madison Square Garden, with a capacity of 19» 
000 spectators, offers a program of basketball, 
hockey, boxing, rodeos, horse shows, circuses, and 
riding carnivals. For summertime entertainment, 
New Yorkers can take advantage of the city’s 
35,413 acres of parks, beaches, botanical gardens, 
and zoos. Among the largest of the parks are 
Central Park (840 acres, q.v.) in the heart of 
Manhattan; Bronx Park (721 acres), including the 
New York Zoological Park and New York Botan- 
ical Garden, Pelham Bay Park (2,130 acres), and 
Van Cortlandt Park (1,146 acres), in the Bronx; 
Prospect Park (526 acres), in Brooklyn; and 
Flushing Meadows (1,257 acres), in Queens. Best 
known of the beaches is Coney Island (g.v.), at 
the south end of Brooklyn. , 

Epucation AND Cururat Sites: The city s 
many libraries, museums, concert halls, and col- 
leges and universities contribute to its distinction 
as the outstanding cultural center of America. 
Three public library systems, with some 180 
branches (the New York, Brooklyn, and Queens 
Borough public libraries), house more than 10,- 
000,000 volumes as well as magazine and news- 
paper files, prints, maps, and manuscripts. The 
collection of the New York Public Library is sur- 


passed in size only by the Library of Congress 
(see also Library), The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (q.v.) houses the largest collection of art 


objects in America. Examples of medieval art, 
architecture, and tapestry are on exhibit at the 
Cloisters, in Fort Tryon Park; while outstanding 
contemporary painting and sculpture may be seen 
at the Museum of Modern Art and the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum. Other art masterpieces 
are on display at the Frick Collection in Man- 
hattan and at the Brooklyn Museum, The city is 
rich, too, in scientific and historical museums such 
as the American Museum of Natural History 
(q.v.), the Hayden Planetarium, the New York 
Historical Society museum, and the Museum of 
the City of New York. Town Hall, Carnegie 
Hall, and Philharmonic Hall are settings for seri- 
ous musical fare, 

The pursuit of commerce once overshadowed 
the pursuit of learning; however, New York's 
facilities for higher education have achieved in- 
creasing distinction. Columbia Univ. (1754) was 
founded as King’s Coll.; New York Univ. (1831), 
as the Univ. of the City of New York. Fordham 
Univ., so named in 1905, evolved from St. John's 
Coll., which was foundel in 1841. The municipal 
college system, made up of City Coll., which was 
established as the Free Acad. in 1847, Hunter, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and three two-year commu- 
nity colleges, enrolls a total of more than 98,000 
students each year. Barnard Coll, for women, 
founded in 1899, is associated with Columbia 
Univ. In addition, there are scores of smaller col- 
leges, engineering and technical schools, medical 
colleges, teacher-training institutions, music 
schools, and theological seminaries. See also sep- 
arate articles on individual institutions, 

The city's public schools enroll са. 940,000 
pupils annually, and another 340,000 are educated 
in parochial schools. 

Government: The present municipal govern- 
ment of New York City is based on a charter 
which went into effect in 1938. It is of the strong 
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mayor-council type. The city council is made up 
of 25 councilmen elected by state senate districts 
within the city. The mayor and the president of 
the council are elected by the city at large for a 
four-year term; and each of the five boroughs has 
an elected president. The mayor, the president of 
the council, the comptroller, and the borough 
presidents constitute the Board of Estimate, of 
which the mayor is chairman. This influential 
body determines policy in financial matters, local 
assessments, city planning, and public improve- 
ments. In 1954 the office of city administrator was 
established, in the interest of improving city man- 
agement. Operating on an annual expense budget 
which approximates $3,000,000,000, the adminis- 
tration of the city is the biggest governmental 
undertaking in the U.S., with the exception of 
the Federal government. 


Tux Five Bonoucus 


MANHATTAN: The two most unique features of 
the borough of Manhattan—the heart of the 
greater city—are the loftiness of its skyscraper 
architecture and the nocturnal brilliance of Broad- 
way—its “Great White Way.” No other city in 
the world presents such a spectacle of man-made 
height and color. To the visitor, who approaches 
the city from the harbor, the skyscrapers at the 
southern tip of the island loom up like mountain 
peaks. This cluster of tall buildings, intersected at 
one point by the narrow canyon of Wall St, is 
the financial center of the city and the nation, A 
few historic buildings in this vicinity have sur- 
vived the destruction that rapid change has 
brought to most of New York's early structures. 
Fraunces Tavern, at Pearl and Broad Sts., dating 
to 1719, is probably the earliest residential build- 
ing remaining in Manhattan. Here George Wash- 
ington bade his officers farewell in 1783. At the 
head of Wall St., on Broadway, is Trinity Church, 
an early roth-century replacement of a structure 
built in 1698. Farther north, on Broadway, is St. 
Paul's chapel, the oldest church building in Man 
hattan. Nearby, in City Hall Park, is the beauti- 
fully detailed City Hall, first occupied in 1811 
and completed in 1812. Overlooking the park is 
the 60-story Woolworth Building, completed in 
1913, which for nearly 20 years held the record 
as the world's tallest building. 

Progressing northward one reaches Greenwich 
Village, once a suburb of New York City, more 
recently known for the bohemian character of 
the neighborhood. Near its center is Washington 
Square Park, flanked on the north by red brick 
row houses that date to the 1830's. On the re- 
maining sides are buildings of the Washington 
Square campus of New York Univ. Fifth Ave., 
one of the world’s most famous residential and 
business streets, runs northward from Washing- 
ton Square. Greenwich Village is skirted on the 
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east by Broadway, once the major residential and 
commercial street of the city. This historic artery 
cuts diagonally across Manhattan from the Bat- 
tery to the northwestern limits of the city. Today 
its best-known section is the portion from зо 
St. to 55th St, which is the heart of the city’s 
theatrical and amusement center. The illumina- 
tion of Times Square at night, the point where 
Broadway is intersected by 42nd St., makes it one 
of the show places of the city. 

Since the 1920’s, the midtown section of Man- 
hattan from 34th St. to the vicinity of Central 
Park has rivaled the lower city for skyscraper 
structures. In this vicinity are the two tallest 
buildings in the world: the 102-story Empire State 
Building (q.v.) and the 77-story Chrysler Build- 
ing, at Lexington Ave. and 42nd St. On Fifth 
Ave., between 48th and 515 Sts., is Rockefeller 
Center (q.v.). A handsome Gothic-style struc- 
ture at Fifth Ave. and soth St, St. Patrick's 
Cathedral is the seat of the Catholic archdiocese 
of New York. On Madison and Park Aves., di- 
rectly to the east of Fifth Ave., new skyscrapers 
are changing the facade of the streets in the mid- 
town section, Typical of these is Lever House, on 
Park Ave. at 53rd St, and the Pan American 
Building, atop Grand Central Terminal. Similar 
in architecture is the slender 40-story tower of 
the Secretariat Building, one of the three units 
that make up the headquarters of the U.N., which 
is located along the East River from 42nd St. to 
48th St, See also Architecture. 

Central Park, extending from soth St. to rroth 
St, is a major landmark in upper Manhattan. 
On its east side, at 82nd St, is the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. To the north of the park is 
Harlem, the city's largest Negro community; and 
near its northwest corner is the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine (Protestant Episcopal), at Am- 
sterdam Ave. and rroth St,, the largest church in 
the U.S. Riverside Park and Riverside Drive par- 
allel the Hudson River on the west side of Man- 
hattan from 72nd St. northward. In the vicinity 
of 116th St. are the campuses of Barnard Coll. 
and Columbia Univ. and, several blocks to the 
north, the campus of City Coll. 

Tue Bronx: The borough owes its rapid growth 
after 1870 to the expansion of population across 
the Harlem River, a development that was has- 
tened by the extension of New York's elevated 
system into this area during the 1880's. Originally 
part of Westchester County, portions of it were 
successively annexed to New York until 1898, 
when it became a separate borough of the greater 
city. The Bronx is primarily a residential area, 
although there is considerable industrial devel- 
opment on its East River side. Its southern por- 
tion resembles the congested tenement sections of 
upper Manhattan. Farther north, the monotony 
of brick and asphalt gives way to suburban-type 
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homes interspersed with tall apartment struc- 
tures, especially in the fashionable Riverdale 
section. x. 

The Bronx calls itself the “borough of universi- 
ties," because it is the site of the uptown campuses 
of New York Univ. and Hunter Coll., Fordham 
Univ, and Manhattan Coll. It can pride itself, 
too, on its numerous parks, such as Bronx Park, 
which houses the Bronx Zoo, Van Cortlandt 
Park, and Pelham Bay Park, the city's largest. 
One of the borough's most impressive structures 
is the Bronx County courthouse. Nearby is the 
Yankee Stadium, capacity 70,000, the home of 
the New York Yankees. At Kingsbridge Rd., and 
Grand Concourse is preserved the home of Edgar 
Allen Poe, built at Fordham in about 1810. The 
historic Van Cortlandt mansion, built in 1747, 
is standing in Van Cortlandt Park. St. Р 
Church, just over the Westchester line, is one ol 
the most historic churches in the New York area. 
It was built in 1761-65, replacing the meeting 
house of Eastchester, a town of which all other 
traces have vanished. 

Вкоокіум: What is now the borough of Brook- 
lyn was one of the nation's largest cities in its 
own right before its consolidation with New 
York City in 1898. Dating from the Dutch settle- 
ment of Long Island in the early 17th century, 
it was incorporated as a village in 1816 and as a 
city in 1834. Its growth was stimulated by the 
establishment of ferry service between Brooklyn 
and New York in 1814 and especially by 26 
opening of the Brooklyn Bridge in 1883. Ву 189 
its population was close to 1,000,000. Merchants 
from New York City early began to move their 
residences to Brooklyn; and by the mid-roth 
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century it already was known as a “dormitory” 
for New York City. A century later, despite the 
magnitude of its industry and shipping, Brook- 
lyn continued to take pride in its residential 
character and to call itself “the city of homes and 
churches.” 

Bay Ridge and Brooklyn Heights, with their 
quiet, tree-lined streets, typify Brooklyn’s many 
residential sections. Among its historic churches 
is the Flatbush Dutch Reform Church, built in 
1796, on the site of a village founded in Dutch 
days, now in the heart of a busy section. Grace 
Church and Holy Trinity Church, both of Gothic 
Revival architecture, date to 1847, as does Plym- 
outh Church, center of Abolitionist activity, 
where Henry Ward Beecher (q.v.) was minister 
for many years. In the courtyard of Erasmus Hall 
High School is preserved the first secondary 
school chartered by New York State, a structure 
of Georgian style, built in 1787. Prospect Park is 
the Brooklyn counterpart of Manhattan’s Central 
>л ША eae ce 


NEWTOWN CREEK, QUEENS 
Part of 196 m. of water front in the borough 
Courtesy C. Manley De Bevoise, Little Neck, N. Y. 


Park. Close by are the grounds of the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden. Near the north entrance to 


Prospect Park is the imposing oval known as 
Grand Army Plaza. In this vicinity are the 
Brooklyn Public Library, a $5,000,000 structure 
dedicated in 1941, and the Brooklyn Museum, 
which houses a rich collection. Among Brooklyn's 
many institutions of higher learning are Brooklyn 
Coll., St. John's Univ., Long Island Univ., and the 
Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn. 

Queens: During the decade 1950-60, the bor- 
ough of Queens grew more rapidly in population 
than any other New York borough. It gained 
more than 250,000 inhabitants, attaining a growth 
of 16.7 per cent. Once an independent area of 
cities and villages, Queens was enveloped by New 
York after completion of the Queensborough 
Bridge in 1909 and extension of transit facilities 
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into this part of Long Island, and because of the 
borough’s industrialization after World War II. 
Though its many detached houses still distinguish 
it from the more congested boroughs, apartment 
buildings have become increasingly numerous, as 
well as such residential developments as the 
Fresh Meadows project, which accommodates 
11,000 people. Industry has developed especially 
on its long and accessible water front, notably in 
Astoria, Long Island City, and Flushing, an area 
suitable for manufacturing and storing goods not 
readily handled in Manhattan, Queens Coll. is 
part of the municipal college system. Flushing 
Meadow Park is the site of the New York World's 
Fair, 1964-65, the first exposition ever to exceed 
$1,000,000,000 in value. It was estimated that im- 
provements in the traffic facilities around the park 
would amount to more than $120,000,000. The 
announced theme of the fair was the progress of 
all nations in science, technology, and culture. 
Ricumonp: Comprising all of Staten Island, the 
borough of Richmond is the most rural of the 
city’s boroughs. The density of its population in 
1960 was 3,648 per sq. m., in striking contrast 
to Manhattan's 75,072 per sq. m. Bridges con- 
nect Staten Island with Bayonne, Elizabeth, and 
Perth Amboy, in New Jersey; but its only link 
with Manhattan is by ferry. The north and north- 
east shores of the island are highly industrialized; 
a major industry is shipbuilding and repair. 
Dutch and Huguenot families originally settled 
the island; and several dwellings dating to the 
17th century are still standing. Among these is 
the Billopp House in Tottenville, built in 1688. 
Here an American delegation, including Benja- 
min Franklin, met Adm. Lord Howe in 1776 in 
an unsuccessful attempt to arrange peace terms. 
On top of Fort Hill, commanding a magnificent 
view of the Manhattan skyline, is St. George, the 
civic and cultural center of Staten Island. Ferries 
run from this point to Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
Sce also separate articles on individual boroughs. 
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Scene of the first Revolutionary War peace conference‏ 
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History 

The growth of New York City from wilder- 
ness trading post to world capital in the short 
span of three centuries is one of the phenomenal 
developments of modern times. The first known 
European contact with the vicinity was made by 
the Florentine, Giovanni da Verrazano, in 1524. 
In 1609 Henry Hudson engaged in trade with 
the Indians of Manhattan Island and explored 
the river which bears his name. Basing their 
claims on Hudson’s voyage, Dutch traders soon 
began to exploit the region. In 1625 or 1626 the 
Dutch West India Co. established New Amster- 
dam, the first permanent settlement on Man- 
hattan, purchasing the island from the Indians 
for cloth and trinkets worth about $24. The 
young community first achieved municipal status 
on Feb, 2, 1653, when Peter Stuyvesant pro- 
claimed a grant of municipal government pat- 
terned on Dutch lines. In the same year a pro- 
tective "waal" was built along what is now Wall 
St. at the northern limits of the newly chartered 
municipality. In 1664 the English fleet took pos- 
session of New Netherlands, and New Amster- 
dam became New York. 

British rule lasted from 1664 to 1783, except 
for a brief period of reoccupation by the Dutch 
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in 1673 and 1674. Trade and commerce were the 
mainstays of New York's economic life during 
these years; its population grew from about 1,500, 
in 1664, to 25,000 by the eve of the American 
Revolution. The right to elect their aldermen was 
granted to New Yorkers in the Dongan Charter! 
of 1686; and in 1689 they elected a mayor, a 
privilege which lapsed thereafter until 1834. Re- 
sistance to British policies developed in New York 
City in the mid-18th century, as it did in other 
parts of colonial America. The Stamp Act aroused 
violent opposition in 1765, and New York staged 
its own “tea party” in 1774. In September 1776, 
during the course of the American Revolution, 
British forces occupied the city, remaining in 
Possession until Nov. 25, 1783. With independ- 
ence achieved, New York served, 1784-97, as the 
capital of the newly created State of New York 
and as the capital of the nation, 1785-90. Here, 
on the balcony of Federal Hall (4.v.), George 
Washington took the oath of office, on April 30, 
1789, as the first President of the U.S. 

Between 1789 and the close of the Civil War, 
the city increased in numbers from some 33,000 
to about 900,000. By the close of the War of 1812, 
it had overtaken “Philadelphia and become the 
largest city in the U.S. Its population, swelled by 
a flood of migrants from Ireland and Germany 
during the 1830's, 1840's, and 1850's, pressed 
steadily northward until by 1860 the city limits 
approached the vicinity of Central Park. New 
York's commercial prowess was stimulated in 
these years by the opening of the Erie Canal 
(1825), the establishment of regular packet serv- 
ice between New York and Liverpool, the nego- 
tiation of cotton exports between the South and 
Europe, and the expansion of railroad connections 
with the American West. The demand for goods 
during the Civil War greatly advanced its already 
recognized leadership as a manufacturing center. 

Few outstanding mayors headed New York's 
government between 1789 and 1870. An exception 
was De Witt Clinton (1803-07, 1808-10, 1811-15), 
who championed the Erie Canal project, in the 
interest of New York business, and promoted the 
development of schools. In 1833 a constitutional 
amendment authorized popular election of the 
mayor; Cornelius Lawrence, a Tammany Demo- 
crat (1834-37), was the first to be elected under 
the new rule. The police force was regularized 
in 1844; but fire protection remained the responsi- 
bility of companies of volunteers until 1865, when 
a paid department was created. Among the sights 
of New York in these years were P. T. Barnum's 
Museum, established at Broadway and Ann St. 
in 1841; the Murray Hill Reservoir, on the present 
site of the New York Public Library, to which 
the city’s water supply was piped, after 1842, 
from the Croton River; A. T. Stewart's dry-goods 
store; and Central Park, which was under con- 
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struction at the turn of the 1860's. Business con- 
nections with the South led New Yorkers to resist 
the developments that were carrying the nation 
toward the Civil War; but after hostilities com- 
menced, the city rallied to the support of the 
Union, despite such occurrences as the Draft 
Riots (q.v.). 

New York grew rapidly in the postwar years, 
especially as the city became the focus, by the 
1880's, of the increasing migration from southern 
and eastern Europe. By the mid-189o's, the popu- 
lation exceeded 1,500,000. Apartment buildings, 
of the modern type, called “French flats,” ap- 
peared at the turn of the 1870's. By 1878, elec- 
tricity began to brighten the formerly gas-lit city. 
A commercial telephone exchange was opened in 
1878. Buildings achieved new heights in the later 
1880's as electric elevators came into use (in 
1889) and architects developed the "skyscraper" 
style. The Park Row Business Building, com- 
pleted in 1898, could boast 29 stories; the more 
famous Flatiron Building, completed in 1902 at 
the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Ave., had 
21. Baronial mansions on upper Fifth Ave. and 
crowded tenements in the lower city reflected the 
contrasts of life in the metropolis. 

The excesses of machine politics were an un- 
fortunate consequence of the city's rapid growth, 
its sizable immigrant constituencies, and its ex- 
panded needs for public service. The city was 
predominantly Democratic in politics; its govern- 
ment was often dominated by the Tammany 
political organization (4.0.). Fernando Wood, 
elected mayor in 1854, was New York's first boss 
of the modern type. By the mid-1860's, William 
M. Tweed (q.v.) had gained control of both the 
Tammany organization and the city government. 
Disclosures in 1870 led to the downfall of the 
Tweed Ring and the election in 1872 of Mayor 
William F. Havemeyer, brought forward by a re- 
form Committee of Seventy. In succeeding years, 
as Tammany's influence was restored, its destinies 
were guided by "Honest" John Kelly and Richard 
Croker (qq.v.), who often wielded greater power 
than the city’s elected executives. Municipal cor- 
ruption, as revealed in the Lexow investigation of 
1894, led to the reform administration of William 
L. Strong (1895-97), but Tammany returned to 
power with the creation of “Greater New York” 
in 1898. This resulted from the merging of Brook- 
lyn, portions of Queens County, and Staten Island 
with New York City and the parts of The Bronx 
which had been annexed to New York in 1874 
and 1895. The population of the consolidated city 
totaled 3,437,202 at the census of 1900. 

Tammany continued to be a dominant influ- 
ence in the politics of New York City in the 20th 
century, although charges of municipal corrup- 
tion occasionally resulted in the election of re- 
form candidates. Seth Low, a reformer, served as 
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mayor during 1902 and 1903; but Tammany re- 
turned to power, in 1904, offering the city gen- 
erally capable mayors in George B. McClellan 
(1904-09) and William J. Gaynor (1910-13). 
Police scandals during the Gaynor administration 
led to the election of John Purroy Mitchel (1914- 
17), on a fusion reform ticket. James J. Walker, 
choice of a “new Tammany” endorsed by Alfred 
E. Smith (qq.v.), gave the city a colorful ad- 
ministration (1926-32), until the findings of the 
Seabury Committee prompted his resignation. 
The era of the New Deal saw the mayoralty go 
to a progressive Republican, Fiorello La Guardia 
(q.v.), a native New Yorker of Italian and Por- 
tuguese-Jewish descent. During three terms (1934- 
46), La Guardia gave the city a vigorous, for- 
ward-looking administration. Merit rather than 
partisanship dictated his appointments. The 
transit system was unified; municipal services 
were extended; bridges and tunnels were com- 
pleted; and, with the assistance of Park Commis- 
sioner Robert Moses, parks and highways were 
expanded and slum-ridden areas renovated and 
improved. The administration of Robert Wagner 
has been characterized by a continuation of ad- 
ministrative reform and of the city's extensive 
building and slum-clearance program. 

The rapid growth of the city of New York after 
the middle of the roth century is revealed in the 
following population figures: in 1626, under 2005 
in 1664, 1,500-1,700; in 1775, 25,000; in 1860, 
813,669; in 1900, 3,437,202; in 1950, 7,891,957; in 
1960 the population had declined to 7,781,984. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, one of the leading ensembles of the 
world, founded in 1842. The New York Sym- 
phony, established under Leopold Damrosch in 
1878 and especially famous under the leadership 
of his son Walter Damrosch (44.v.), merged with 
the New York Philharmonic in 1928, adopting 
the name New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. Among the group's conductors have 
been John Barbirolli, Willem Mengelberg, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Artur ‘Rodzinski, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Arturo Toscanini, Bruno Walter, and Leonard 
Bernstein (qq.v.). The orchestra is housed in 
Philharmonic Hall at the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

New York State Barge Canal System, a 
state-financed and state-operated inland waterway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River, 
used by cargo vessels and pleasure craft. 

As early as 1792, private capital endeavored to 
ease the migration West by developing a canal 
system, but it was not until April 15, 1817, that 
an act was passed by the New York state legis- 
lature for construction of a 4-ft. channel from 
Albany to Buffalo. The route from Buffalo to 
New York City was officially opened Nov. 4, 
1825, when Gov. De Witt Clinton wedded the 
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waters of Lake Erie and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The connecting divisions were added as fol- 
lows: in 1819, Champlain Canal, connecting the 
Hudson River to the St. Lawrence and Montreal, 
Canada; in 1826, Cayuga-Seneca Canal, connect- 
ing Cayuga and Seneca Lakes with the Erie 
Canal; in 1829, Oswego Canal connecting Lake 
Ontario and the Erie Canal. 

In 1903 the Erie Canal became the Barge Canal, 
and a legislative act called for locks 328 ft. in 
length, 28 ft. in width, and rr ft. in depth; the 
act was later amended to provide for 45-ft.-wide 
locks. In 1903 legislation provided that the canals 
of the state were to be operated toll free to pro- 
vide adequate water routes as an aid to commer- 
cial and industrial growth. The project was com- 
pleted on May 15, 1918. In 1935 the U.S. Congress 
authorized improvements to the Barge Canal 
System. 

The Canal System is not limited to transporta- 
tion but also includes features such as flood con- 
trol, water power, and water supply to agricul- 
ture. See also Erie Canal. 

New York University, a privately supported, 
nonsectarian institution of higher learning in 
New York City, chartered in 1831 as the Univ. 
of the City of New York and renamed in 1896. 

The university has 14 schools, colleges, and 
divisions at six locations in Manhattan and The 
Bronx. In Manhattan, at Washington Square, are 
the school of law, graduate school of arts and 
science, school of education, school of commerce, 
accounts, and finance, Washington Square Coll. 
of Arts and Science, the school of retailing, divi- 
sion of general education, and the graduate 
school of public administration. At the Univer- 
sity Heights Center in The Bronx, are the Uni- 
versity Coll. of Arts and Science and the college 
of engineering. Located at the Bronx center, too, 
is the Hall of Fame (q.v.). 

At the New York Univ.-Bellevue Medical 
Center on Manhattan's East Side are the college 
of medicine, the postgraduate medical school, 
and the college of dentistry. The graduate school 
of business administration is located in down- 
town Manhattan. The Inst. of Fine Arts is at 
17 East 8oth Street, in Manhattan. 

New York Univ. had its origin in 1829 when 
a number of public-spirited business and profes- 
sional men met to consider its establishment. 
The oldest unit of the university is Univ. Col- 
lege, which held its first classes in September 
1832. By the autumn of 1835, it had moved into 
a building on what is now Washington Square 
East. In this building, Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
university's first professor of fine arts, invented 
the recording electric telegraph. 

The university established the first university 
chair of fine arts in America, the first university 
schools of teacher-training, aeronautics, retailing, 
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and one of the first of business, as well as one of 
the first engineering colleges. 

In terms of enrollment it is one of the largest 
institutions in the world. In 1956-57 it had a 
student body of 13,359 full-time and 24,638 part- 
time students. Its faculty and staff number ca. 
3,800 persons; and the library has more than 
1,000,000 volumes, 

New Zealand (zé/and), а self-governing 
British Dominion in the South Pacific Ocean, 
located about 1,175 m. s.e. of Australia. It con- 
sists mainly of three separate islands known 
respectively as North Island, South or Middle 
Island, and Stewart Island, though the latter is 
comparatively small. North Island has an area 
of 44,281 sq. m.; South Island, 58,093 sq. m.; 
and Stewart Island, 670 sq. m. Chatham, Cook, 
Auckland, and a number of other small islets lie 
near the New Zealand group and are governed 
with it. The total area is 103,930 sq. m. North 
Island is separated from South Island by Cook 
Strait, which ranges from 16 to 100 m. in width, 
and Stewart Island lies 25 m. s. of South Island, 
being separated from it by Foveaux Strait. 

Description. North Island has an undulating 
surface, diversified by low hills and extensive 
forests. Some of the mountains have volcanic 
peaks and the highlands have a general altitude 
of 4,500 ft. The highest peaks are Tongariro, 
ca. 6,500 ft.; Egmont, ca. 8,300 ft.; and Ruapehu, 
са. 9,200 ft. The shore is indented by a number 
of bays that furnish excellent harbors. South 
Island has a more compact form, lying as а 
parallelogram in a northeast and southwest direc- 
tion. Much of its surface is highly elevated, in- 
cluding a lofty range of highlands known as the 
Southern Alps. Mount Cook, the culminating 
peak, rises 12,349 ft. above sea level. The drain- 
age is by small streams, all of which flow rapidly. 
Waikato (Waikaxo), in North Island, is the larg- 
est river. It lows into Lake Taupo, located іп the 
east central part, which has no outlet to the sea. 
On South Island are the beautiful lakes of Te 
Anau and Wakatipu, both in the southwestern 
part. New Zealand has a coast line of 3,000 m., the 
larger part of which is in North Island. З 

The climate is equable and healthful, though it 
varies considerably with the location in latitude. 
There is a difference of about ro? between the 
north and the south, the latter being the colder 
section. The east coast has a rainfall of 27 in., 
while the west coast has from 80 to тоо іп, Frosts 
are very uncommon in the north, but Stewart 
Island, on the south, has a moderately cold win- 
ter. The principal trees are evergreens and in- 
clude species of the red, black, and white pine. 
Kauri trees, once important for shipbuilding, are 
now scarce. Ferns and mosses are abundant. No 
wild animals of large size are native to the 
islands, but beautiful-colored birds are numerous. 
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the enclosed lagoon of a coral atoll ca. 
2000 miles south of Honolulu, divers gather pearl shells among the coral growths 


Twenty-five feet below the surface, in 


on the sea floor. Famous among coral growths is the great spiral acropore coral 
(top) which measures five feet in diameter and weighs 900 pounds. 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
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Brilliantly colored fish swim in a gorge in one of the es formation: e 
а coral atoll. Living corals form the top and sides of the castlelike limestone stru 


tures (composed of skeletons of dead corals) which extend from the lagoon bottom 
to within a foot or two of the surface. 
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MINING. Mineral production is valued at ca. 
$12,000,000 annually, including the output of 
coal, ca. 2,500,000 tons, and that of gold, ca. 
40,000 oz. Other minerals are scarce, but small 
quantities of pumice, sulfur, and others of vol- 
canic origin are produced. The once-abundant 
gold production dropped from 152,000 oz. in 1938 
to 39,000 oz. in 1953. 

AGRICULTURE, About two-thirds of the surface 
is adapted to grazing and farming, and the in- 
terests vested in agriculture exceed those of any 
other industry. The soil is easily cultivated and 
the climatic conditions are more favorable to the 
growth of crops than in any part of Australia. 
Green crops are grown on a large acreage. Oats, 
wheat, and barley are the principal cereals. Other 
crops include hay, maize, potatoes, and vegetables. 
Tropical and semitropical fruits of all kinds are 
grown in abundance. 

Dairy farming is New Zealand's most impor- 
tant industry, butterfat, butter, and cheese being 
the principal products. In proportion to its size, 
New Zealand is among the leading sheep-raising 
countries. More than 32,000,000 head of sheep 
are raised for both meat and wool. The moun- 
tain regions, favored by a suitable climate and an 
abundance of rainfall, provide good pasturage. 
Large interests’ are vested in rearing horses and 
cattle. Swine and poultry are also raised profitably. 

MANUFACTURES. At present the largest invest- 
ments are in butter and cheese making, meat 
freezing, lumber and grain milling, and wool 
production. Clothing and boot factories have also 
attracted large investments, and there are exten- 
sive iron and brass works. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. The railways, 
which total 3,525 m., are owned and operated en- 
tirely by the government. Electric railways are 
operated in the larger cities and some of the 
rural districts, There are 76,716 m. of roads and 
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highways. The foreign trade is favorable to New 
Zealand in normal times, with export values ex- 
ceeding import, The principal exports are dairy 
products, which were valued at $192,000,000 in 
1948. Other important exports include wool, 
frozen meat, gold, and lumber. The imports con- 
sist chiefly of machinery, metal products, textiles, 
automobiles, tobacco, rubber tires, silks, and 
printed material, 

Epucation. The government maintains a sys- 
tem of public education, which is presided over 
by a cabinet minister. Attendance at some 2,200 
primary schools is free and compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and rs. There are also а few private 
and parochial schools. At the head of the edu- 
cational system is the New Zealand Univ. which 
was established by an act of the General Assem- 
bly in 1870. Affiliated with it are four colleges 
located at Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, and 
Wellington. Agricultural colleges are located at 
Lincoln and Palmerston. A number of teachers’ 
training colleges and several hundred public li- 
braries, located throughout the Dominion, are 
maintained by the government. Numerous edu- 
cational and scientific associations are represented, 
and the Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and 
Roman Catholic churches have efficient organiza- 
tions. Instruction in the public schools, however, 
is secular only. 

GOVERNMENT. The governor-general is the 
representative of the British crown, and the prime 
minister is the chief executive officer of New 
Zealand. The legislative functions are exercised 
by the General Assembly, consisting of a legis- 
lative council and a house of representatives, with 
37 and 80 members, respectively. Members of the 
house are elected for three years, including four 
representatives of the native Maoris. Local gov- 
ernment is administered in town and road dis- 
tricts, in boroughs, and in counties. 
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General manhood suffrage was established in 
1890, and the franchise was extended to women 
in 1893. Social-security laws now in force provide 
for old-age pensions, widows’ and orphans’ bene- 
fits, family income allowance, accident insurance 
for workingmen, and the protection of children 
from working in mines and factories, Arbitration 
in industry is compulsory in the adjustment of 
questions between management and labor. Un- 
employment legislation as well as extensive medi- 
cal-care legislation are in force. 

Рорџглтіом, A large percentage of the in- 
habitants of New Zealand are of English, Irish, 
and Scottish descent, and a few are descendants 
of Scandinavians and Germans. In 1950 the total 
population was 1,902,460, including over 115,000 
Maoris, the aborigines, offshoots of the Poly- 
nesian race, Wellington, on North Island, is the 
capital and largest city of New Zealand, with a 
Population of ca. 140,000 (1949). Other im- 
portant cities include Auckland, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Invercargil, Oamaru, and Wanganui. 
The principal churches are the Church of England, 
Presbyterian; Roman Catholic, and Methodist. 

History. New Zealand was discovered in 1642 
by A.E. Tasman (4.0.), and in 1769 it was 
claimed for Great Britain by Capt. James Cook 
(q.v.). The principal inhabitants at the time 
were the native Maoris, a Polynesian race. In 
1814 the first English missionary settlement was 
established, but advancement in colonization was 
not made until 1840. In that year the Treaty of 
Waitangi was signed with the Maoris in which 
the natives ceded their sovereignty to the British 
crown in return for a guarantee of undisturbed 
possession of their lands and estates, forests, fish- 
cries, and other properties. Until then New 
Zealand had been governed as a dependency of 
New South Wales, Australia, but in November 
1840 it was granted a charter asa separate colony. 
The first British governor was appointed in the 
same year, and in 1852 a constitution was adopted 
Which provided for provincial administration. 
This form of government lasted until 1876 when 
the present system was established. There were 
several wars with the Maoris over land and prop- 
erty, but after 1871 peace was firmly established. 

About this time New Zealand entered into a 
period of expansion and trade, encouraged and 
developed in large part by the government. About 
1870 the government began to participate in the 
construction of railways, and in the 1890's the 
Liberal-Labour ministries in power established 
widespread social legislation. To encourage agri- 
culture, the government in 1894 began to make 
loans to farmers on Mortgages, and in the fol- 
lowing year passed a law to prohibit homesteads 
from being mortgaged and sold for debt. A gradu- 
ated tax on incomes was enacted about the same 
time. New Zealand also became noted for its de- 


velopment of state and municipal ownership of 
public utilities. In 1907 Great Britain raised New 
Zealand to dominion status, 
During World War I New Zealand, together 
with Australia, furnished troops for the Anzac 
expeditionary forces that fought in the Middle 
East and Europe. In the inter-war period New 
Zealand’s economy, increasingly reliant on world 
markets for sale of its exports of wool, meat and 
dairy products, suffered severely during the d 
Pression. In 1935 the Labour party, advocating 
state ownership and government planning, was 
elected to office over the conservative Nation 
Party, beginning a 14-year regime notable for its 
social welfare legislation. 
In World War II New Zealand again sent it 
forces to the Middle East and Europe in sup, 
of Britain. The dominion was also a strat 
base for counterattacks against the Japanese. 
In 1949 the National party was returned to po 
er with Sidney Holland as prime minister, and 
his government has retained popular approval 
through subsequent elections. A charter member 
of the U.N., New Zealand has joined Australia 
and the U.S. in signing the Anzus and SEATO 
.U.) pacts. , 
осо (m MICHEL, marshal ot France, born 
at Saarlouis, France, Jan. to, 1769; executed in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, Dec. 7, 1815. He was 
the son of a cooper, enlisted in a regiment of 
Hussars at Metz in 1787, and soon after the out- 
break of the Revolution won rapid promotions, _ 
becoming colonel in 1794. At the Battle of Alten 
kirchen he commanded the advance guard under 
Kléber, and in 1798 captured Mannheim while 
commanding the right wing of the army under 
Hoche, In 1798 he was general of a division in 
the Rhine campaign, and Napoleon soon ap- 
pointed him inspector general of cavalry. He 
became Marshal of France, in 1805, and gained 
a victory at Elchingen over the Austrians, took 
part in the battles of Jena and Eylau, and ac 
companied Napoleon on his celebrated inva- 
sion of Russia, directing the rear guard in 
the retreat from Moscow. He was conspicuous 
in the campaign of 1813, when he was largely 
responsible for the victory at Lützen, and com- 
manded in the battles at Bautzen and Dres- 
den. When Napoleon abdicated in 1814, Ney 
took the oath of allegiance to Louis XVIII, and 
was sent at the head of an army of 4,000 men 
to check Napoleon on his return from Elba. 
However, when Ney saw his old commander he 
at once led the troops to Napoleon's side, and 
soon after opened the way to Paris. He com- 
manded the center of the army at Waterloo, 
where five horses were shot under him, 
after the defeat he entered Paris, When the 
allies captured Paris he fled to Switzerland, but 
he was soon after arrested as a traitor and on 
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December 5, 1815, was convicted of high treason. 
Nez Percé (nd pêrê’), ап Indian tribe of 
North America. See Sahaptin. 
Niagara Falls (niäg'ere fols), a city and 
port of entry in western New York, 16 m. NW. 
of Buffalo, on the Niagara River. It is served 


by the New York Central and other railroads, 
It is connected with Canada by the Whirlpool 
Rapids Bridge, the two-tier Rainbow Bridge for 
rail and vehicular traffic, and another railroad 
bridge. Noteworthy buildings include the Hotel 
Niagara, the United Office building, Niagara 
Falls Museum, and Niagara Univ, (in a suburb). 
Prospect Park, Goat Island, Whirlpool Rapids 
Park, and Devil's Hole Park are famous scenic 
spots, and the city is a favorite center for sight- 
seers visiting Niagara Falls. Fort Niagara (4..) 
lies 14 m. м, of the city. An extraordinary amount 
of power is derived from the falls and is supplied 
to the city and other points. Leading products of 
the city, an electrochemical and electrometallurgi- 
cal center, are aluminum, chemicals, electronic 
components, machinery, and aircraft, The city is 
part of the Buffalo standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area. Its value added by manufacture in 1958 
was $258,445,000. The city was chartered in 1892, 
when the villages of Suspension Bridge and Man- 
chester were united. Population, 1950, 90,873; in 
1960, 102,394. 

Niagara Falls, a city in southeastern Canada, 
in Ontario, 85 m. .x. of Toronto, on the Niagara 
River opposite the falls, in a region noted for 
fruit growing. It is served by the Canadian Na- 
tional and New York Central R.R.’s and has 
bridge connections with Niagara Falls, N.Y. The 
city's early growth was due largely to the tourist 
trade, but water power has attracted some indus- 
try. Large hydroelectric power plants have been 
built, and power is transmitted to Toronto and 
other Canadian cities. Among the city's principal 
tourist attractions is the Niagara Parks System, 
which encompasses the entire 35-m. length of the 
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river. Known first as Elgin (1853), and later as 
Clifton (1856), the town was named Niagara 
Falls in 1881 and was incorporated, together with 
the Village of Niagara Falls (Orummondville), 
as a city in 1904. In 1961 Niagara Falls had a 
population of 22,351. 

Niagara Falls and Niagara River, a falls 
and river of North America, situated 
Ontario and New York State. The Niagara River, 
the outlet of lakes Erie, St. Clair, Michigan, 
Huron, and Superior, flows from Lake Erie into 
Lake Ontario. It is 3$ m. long and at its begin- 
ning is 326 ft. higher than the level of Lake 
Ontario, into which it discharges. Several islands 
are in the upper course of the river, including 
Grand Island, which is about 9 m. long. The dis- 
tance from Lake Erie to the city of Niagara Falls 
is 16 m. Grand Island divides the water into two 
nearly equal channels, which reunite and form a 
channel about 2% m. wide. Here, the water flows 
quietly for a short distance, but it narrows im- 
mediately above Niagara Falls, causing the Rap- 
ids. Directly above the Falls, the river is split by 
Goat Island; on cach side of the island the water 
falls in a cataract, known respectively as the 
American Falls and the Horseshoe, or Canadian, 
Falls. In the course of the Rapids, the river de- 
scends 52 ft. forming a prelude to the majestic 
cataracts, where the water descends with great 
force over the nearly perpendicular rocks. 

The American Falls, on the east side, has a 
width of 1,120 ft. and a descent of 167 ft, while 
the Canadian Falls, on the west side, has a width 
of 2,125 ft. and a descent of 158 ft, A natural 
basin, called the Cave of the Winds, has been 
cut at the foot of the American Falls by the 
water. At the upper part of the Falls, the water 
has an average depth of about 4 ft, but in some 
places at the apex it is fully 20 а the volume 
sweeping over the crest is estimated at 1 
cu. ft. per minute, After leaving the Sacks hee 
the pice, the water rushes with great rapid- 
ity the channel, here known as the 
the sides being formed of nearly perpendicul 
walls of rock. 

The Gorge has a total length of 7 m, in which 
the water falls about 100 ft. It descends with a 
velocity of 30 m. an hour and pours through the 
narrow confine with a terrific roar, The channel 
widens about midway in the Gorge, forming the 
celebrated Whirlpool, a circular basin worn in 
the rocks by a constant whirling of the water. 
Here, the stream rests awhile, circling around in 
sullen whirls. Sometimes huge floating logs are 
seen tossing their ends high in the air, to be 
sucked down only a moment later into the vortex 
of the maelstrom. The waters find their exit at 
the lower side of the Whirlpool, where they 
again spring into motion, but the velocity de- 
creases gradually as the stream approaches the 
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View of the American Falls (left) and the Horseshoe, or Canadian, Falls from Niagara Falls. 


Ontario plain, at Lewiston, which is about 7m. 
from Lake Ontario. Constant wearing of the 
rocks by the ages-long action of the water is caus- 
ing the Falls to recede slowly toward Lake Erie. 

Goat Island is included in the New York State 
Niagara Reservation, along with Prospect Park, 
portions of the Niagara River, and several smaller 
islands. The land immediately adjoining the 
Falls on the Canadian side is а government reser- 
vation. Many points of interest may be seen along 
the course of the Niagara River, including, be- 
sides the Falls, 
Lundy's Lane, the Gorge, the Whirlpool Rapids, 
the Whirlpool, the vicinity of 
Queenston Heights, and Ft. Niagara. A tunnel 
has been excavated from Table Rock on the 
Canadian side, to a point immediately below the 


to view the great descent of water at close range. 
Recent. construction along the river's edge in- 


cataract 
and, at Prospect Point, an observation tower and 


elevator descending to the base of the Falls, 
affording dramatic views of the Falls and Gorge. 

Four major river crossings are maintained: the 
Lewiston Bridge, between Lewiston, N.Y., and 
the Peace Bridge, between 


Ont. 


The discovery of the Falls is credited by some 
to Étienne Brulé (15927-1632), an interpreter for 
Samuel de Champlain (g.v.), and by others to 
Father Louis Hennepin (q.v.), who described а 
visit to it in 1678. Champlain's map of 1612 
Shows a waterfall that almost certainly was Ni- 
agara Falls. The name of the Falls is s 
from an Iroquois word meaning the Thunder o 
Water. ^ 

An immense volume of power is utilized for 
industrial purposes, and there has been much 
construction for this purpose on both sides of the 
cataract. In 1958 the New York State Power 
Authority began the building of the $720,000,000 
Niagara Power Project. With an installed ca- 
pacity of 2,190,000 kw., it would, on completion 
in 1963, be the world’s largest hydroelectric plant. 

Some 2,000,000 sightseers visit Niagara Falls 
annually. \ 

Niagara Series, in geology, the name applied 
in the northeastern part of the U.S. to the sedi- 
mentary rocks of eastern and central New York 
State, deposited during the middle portion of 
the Silurian (q.v.) period. (Rocks deposited 
during the same time interval are found in 
other areas of the U.S., but different formal 
names are applied to them.) The Niagara Series 
consists of two stratigraphic components: (7) 
the lower, or earlier, so-called Clinton group, 
Which consists of basal sandstone and alternat- 
ing clayey shale and limestone layers above 
the sandstone; and (2) the higher, or later, 
Lockport dolomite (or magnesian limestone). 
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The Lockport dolomite, the harder of the two 
components, forms the rim of Niagara Falls. 

Nibelungenlied (né’be-lcong-en-lét), a Ger- 
man epic poem, dating from ca. A.D. 1200. Of 
unknown authorship and in the Old High Ger- 
man dialect, it consists of more than 2,300 four- 
line stanzas describing the evils that befall 
posessors of the treasure of the Nibelungs, a race 
of demonic dwarfs. Siegfried, prince of the 
Netherlands, obtains it and thereafter marries 
Kriemhild, sister of Gunther, king of the Bur- 
gundians. He aids Gunther, by magic, to win 
Brunhild, princess of Iceland; but Brunhild, 
learning of the deception, induces Hagen, a vassal 
of Gunther, to murder Siegfried. Kriemhild in- 
herits the treasure, but Hagen obtains it and sinks 
it in the Rhine where, according to legend, it 
still lies. After years of mourning, Kriemhild 
marries Attila, king of the Huns, who ultimately 
helps her to revenge herself upon Gunther for 
the death of Siegfried. After a long struggle in 
which many of the Burgundians are killed, 
Gunther is slain. When Hagen taunts Kriemhild 
by declaring that the prophecies of evil have now 
been fulfilled and that the treasure, protected by 
his oath of secrecy, is forever beyond her reach, 
she kills him with Siegfried's sword and is then 
herself slain by the warrior Hildebrand. The 
story exists in numerous manuscripts and has 
often been treated in German literature. The 
legend and its personages are now widely known 
through the famous operatic cycle by Richard 
Wagner, "The Ring of the Nibelung" (qq.v.)- 

Nicaea (ni-sé’a) or місе, an important an- 
cient city of Asia Minor, situated in Bithynia, 
on Lake Ascania. It was founded in 316 в.с. by 
Antigonus, who named it Antigonia; but Lysim- 
achus, (ca. 355-281 B.c.), who defeated Antig- 
onus, renamed it. The city was the seat of two 
ecumenical councils of the early Christian church 
(see Nicaea, Councils of). From 1204 to 1261, 
while Constantinople was held by the Crusaders, 
it was the capital of the Byzantine emperors. 
It fell to the Ottoman Turks in 1330. On its 
site is the modern Iznik (population, ca. 2,500). 

Nicaea, councits or, the name of two coun- 
cils of the early Christian Church, held at Nicaea 
(q.v.). The first was convened in 325 a.D. by the 
Emperor Constantine, to settle the Arian contro- 
versy which had arisen from varying doctrines on 
the nature of the Trinity (see Arianism). This 
council condemned Arius, a priest of Alexandria, 
formulated the Nicene Creed (see Creed), and 
determined when Easter should be observed. The 
second council, counted as the seventh ecumenical 
council, was called in 787 by the Empress Irene 
and her son Constantine to determine the pro- 
priety of using pictures and images in Christian 
churches; the council ruled in favor of pictures. 
See also Iconoclast. 
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Nicaragua (э-а-@' ша), a republic of Cen- 
tral America, bounded on the м. by Honduras, 
on the к. by the Caribbean Sea, on the s. by Costa 
Rica, and on the w. by the Pacific Ocean. The 
area is 57,143 sq. m. 

Description: Much of the eastern part of the 
country is filled with swampy jungles. In the in- 
terior, a chain of mountains, with peaks from 
5,000 to 7,000 ft. high, runs from northwest to 
southeast; in the Pacific coastal ranges are many 
semiactive volcanoes. The most fertile land, sup- 
porting the bulk of the population, lies between 
the mountains and the Pacific Ocean. Among the 
larger rivers are the San Juan, Grande, Bluefields, 
Maiz, and Coco (also called Segovia). The jungle 
and mountain areas support a large variety of 
tropical and semitropical wildlife. There are sev- 
eral lakes, the largest of which are Nicaragua 
and Managua, near the west coast, and Pearl 
Lagoon, on the east. Both coasts are indented 
by bays and provide good harbors for ships of 
moderate size. 

The climate is tropical but varied by variations 
in altitude and distance from the sea. Climatic 
conditions are generally healthful except in the 
swampy regions near the Caribbean Sea. Most of 
the country has abundant rainfall, except in sum- 
mertime in the mountains. 

AGRICULTURE, RESOURCES, AND MANUFACTURING: 
Much of the soil of Nicaragua is quite fertile. 
Climatic variations due to altitude permit a wide 
variety of crops. The principal crops are corn, 
sugar cane, rice, coffee, oilseeds, pineapples, cacao, 
wheat, tobacco, bananas, and rubber. Excellent 
pasturelands favor the raising of cattle, sheep, 
horses, mules, and swine. There is much timber, 
including logwood, cedar, Brazil wood, and ma- 
hogany. Minerals include iron, gold, silver, cop- 
per, and building stone, but these have not yet 
been widely exploited. The chief industry is sugar 
refining. Other manufactured products include 
matches, cement, cigarettes, hides, and beer. 

TRANSPORTATION: There are 286 m. of railroads, 
mostly government-operated, and ca. 820 m. of 
all-weather roads. More highways are being built, 
and the Nicaraguan section of the Inter-American 
Highway has been completed. Most inland trans- 
portis still by wagon, ox-cart, and pack mule. 
There is steamship service on lakes' Nicaragua 
and Managua. The principal seaport on the 
Pacific is Corinto; on the Atlantic, Bluefields. 

PoruLATIoN: About ten per cent of the people 
are of white Spanish stock. Some ten per cent, 
mostly on the Caribbean side, are Negroes, and 
four per cent are Indians. The bulk of the popu- 
lation are mestizos (Spanish-Indian). The lan- 
guage is Spanish, as is much of the culture. Re- 
ligious worship is open for all denominations, 
but the prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 
The capital is Managua (pop., 1954; 176,569), on 
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the southern shore of Lake Managua. Other im- 
portant cities include Leén, Granada, Masaya, 
Corinto, Chinandega, and Bluefields. Population, 
1955 (est.), 1,261,000. 

Epucation: Education is free and compulsory 
for children between the ages of 6 and 12. There 
are more than 2,000 elementary schools, main- 
tained by taxation and government grants, 42 
secondary schools, a national university at León, 
and an engineering school at Managua. Much of 
the instruction is given in Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools. However, 1954 estimates numbered 
more than 65 per cent of the populace as still 
illiterate, Nicaragua has, nevertheless, contributed 
to Spanish-American culture: her most famous 
author, Rubén Darío (1867-1916), is considered 
one of the greatest poets in the Spanish language. 

Government: After many decades of political 
instability, a new constitution went into effect on 
Nov. 1, 1950. The president is elected for a six- 
year term by direct popular vote. There is a 
bicameral legislature, with r6 senators and 42 
deputies, all elected for six years. The highest 
tribunal is a supreme court; below this are a 
system of courts for each department and a sys- 
tem of local courts, 

History: When the Spaniards discovered the 
region which includes Nicaragua, it was occupied 
by Aztecs, who were well advanced in agricul- 
ture and many arts. In 1522 the country was 
conquered by Gil González de Avila, and in 1524 
the Spaniards founded the city of Granada. Nica- 
Tagua was a dependency of Guatemala from 1560 
to 1821, when it won its independence from Spain; 
it was a part of Mexico (1822-23) and a member 
of the federated Central American states (1823- 
39). It has had a number of revolutions, often 
followed by foreign interference. In 1841 Great 
Britain established a protectorate over the Mos- 
quito Coast, but this was soon abolished by the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (4.v.). After internal dis- 
sension had: produced several changes of regime, 
the US. intervened. A 1911 agreement pledged 
US. aid in obtaining and guaranteeing loans for 
domestic improvements in return for U.S. control 
over the Nicaraguan customs. In 1912 U.S. 
Marines were stationed there, upon the request 
of the Nicaraguan government, 
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stitution was adopted on March 22, 1939. Nica- 
ragua declared war on the Axis Powers on Dec. 
11, 1941, and later became one of the original 
signers of the Declaration of the United Nations. 
Since 1939 the Somoza family has ruled the 
country in almost dictatorial fashion. After the 
assassination of Anastasio Somoza, who had been 
president, 1939-47 and 1950-56, his son, Col. Luis 
Somoza, took over the government. In 1951 Nica- 
ragua received a loan of $4,700,000 from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and also announced its acceptance of 
aid under the U.S. Point Four program. Border 
troubles with Costa Rica in 1954 and Honduras 
in 1957 did not prove serious. 

Nicaragua Canal, a proposed waterway to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by way 
of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua (qwv.). 
The project was first conceived by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (g.v.), who used pack trains and 
steamboats to convey gold-seekers to California. 
It has been considered for many years, and the 
U.S. concluded (1916) the Bryan-Chamorro treaty 
with Nicaragua, providing a perpetual lease for 
such a canal. The Panama Canal (q.v.) long 
superseded the need for the Nicaragua Canal; 
but modern defense needs of the U.S. have kept 
interest in the project alive. 

Nicaragua, LAKE, a large body of fresh water 
in southwestern Nicaragua. It is from 28 to 45 m. 
wide, ca. 100 m. long, has an area of 2,975 sq. m. 
It is 106 ft. above the level of the Pacific, from 
Which it is separated by low hills, only 12 m. wide 
at their narrowest point. It is fed from Lake 
Managua by the Tipitapa River and drains to the 
Caribbean Sea by the San Juan River. It contains 
a number of islands and carries a considerable 
amount of steamship traffic. А 

Niccoli (2757042), niccord ve’, humanist, 
born in Florence, Italy, in 1363; died there, Feb. 
4, 1437. He was a leader among the scholars who 
gathered around Cosimo de’ Medici (q.v.) and 
greatly aided the revival of classical learning. He 
became famous as a copyist and collator of ancient 
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manuscripts and collected the largest and best 
private library in Florence. 

Nice (nés), a city of France, in the depart- 
ment of Alpes-Maritimes, of which it is the capi- 
tal. Its climate makes it a popular winter resort 
and a key point for travelers on the French 
Riviera. The surrounding area produces fruits 
and flowers, the latter going largely to the local 
perfume industry. Besides perfumes, manufac- 
tures include silk and cotton goods, confectionary, 
flour, paper, and chemicals. Among the principal 
buildings are the Cathedral of Ste. Réparate 
(1650), the church of Notre Dame (rgth-century 
Gothic), the museum of natural history, an 
astronomical observatory, and a 17th-century, 
Jesuit-founded academy (lycée). Nice was founded 
over 2,000 years ago by Greek colonists from 
Massalia (Marseilles), са. 100 m. м.к. In the 2nd 
century A.D. it fell to the Romans, later to the 
Visigoths. Nice gave its allegiance in 1388 to the 
dukes of Savoy, who lost it to French revolu- 
tionary armies in 1792. It passed to Sardinia in 
1814 but was ceded to France in 1860. It is the 
birthplace of the Italian patriot Garibaldi (g.v.). 
Population, 1954, 244,400. 

Nice, councus or. See Nicaea, Councils of. 

Nicene Creed (ni’sén kréd). See Creed. 

Nicephorus (i-séf/ó-ràs), sant, patriarch of 
Constantinople and Byzantine historian, born ca. 
758; died in 829. A vigorous opponent of icono- 
clasm, ‘he was secretary to the imperial represen- 
tatives at the second council of Nicaea, which 
condemned that doctrine. He succeeded Tarasius 
as patriarch in 806 but was deposed and exiled in 
815. He compiled a valuable work on Byzantine 
history from 602 to 770. See also Iconoclast. 

Nicephorus, the name of three rulers of the 
Byzantine (Eastern) Empire. 

Niceprorus I (emperor 802-811), born in 
Seleucia, Pisidia; killed in 811. He was treasurer 
to the Empress Irene, whom he deposed and sup- 
planted. In 803 and 810 he made treaties with 
Charlemagne (q.v.) setting the boundaries of the 
Eastern and Western Roman empires. In 805 he 
fought an unsuccessful war to avoid paying 
tribute to Haroun-al-Raschid (q.v.). In а cam- 
paign against encroachments by the Bulgarians, 
he was killed by the Bulgarian king. 

NıcEPHORUS II (emperor 963-969), born in 
Cappadocia, са. 912; assassinated in 969. A dis- 
tinguished commander in the wars against the 
Saracens, he married Theophano, widow of Ro- 
manus II, and ruled as co-emperor with the young 
sons of Romanus, Basil II and Constantine VIII. 
The cost of his wars caused him to reduce sharply 
his allotments for the court and the clergy and 
to debase the currency, moves which cost him 
heavily in general favor. Theophano then con- 
spired with his nephew John Zimisces, who killed 
him and took the throne as John I. 
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NicEPHORUs III (emperor 1078-81), a general 
of Roman ancestry, who with the aid of Alexius 
Comnenus (q.v.) overthrew and supplanted 
Michael VII. After a short reign marked chiefly 
by debauchery, he quarreled with Alexius, who 
then banished him to a monastery and assumed 
the crown as Alexius I. 

Nicholas (mik'd-las), saint, a prelate of the 
4th century, much revered by the Roman and 
Greek Catholic churches, especially the latter, 
which venerates him as the patron saint of the 
Russians. He was a native of Patara, in Lycia, 
and became one of the early bishops of Myra. 
His early life and work in the Christian cause 
are wrapped in tradition, but it is reasonably 
certain that he was imprisoned by Diocletian for 
his devotion to reformatory work and that he 
was liberated by Constantine, then returning 
to Myra. Subsequently he attended the Council 
of Nice and shortly after died a natural death, 
his remains being removed to Bari, in Apulia. 
St. Nicholas is regarded as the special patron of 
the young and of scholars. Some think that “Santa 
Claus” originated from him. 

Nicholas, the name of five popes of Rome, 
who reigned between 858 and 1455. 

NICHOLAS I, called NICHOLAS THE GREAT, OF ST. 
nicHoxas, born in Rome са. 800; succeeded Bene- 
dict III on April 24, 858; died in Rorne, Nov. 13, 
867; succeeded: by Hadrian П. The major events 
of his reign include his support of Ignatius, the 
unjustly degraded patriarch of Constantinople; 
his firm opposition to the divorce action of 
Lothair, king of Lorraine; and his support of the 
right of bishops to appeal directly to Rome. 

Nicuotas П (Gerard of Burgundy), born in 
Chevion, Savoy; succeeded Stephen IX on Dec. 
28, 1058; died in Florence, Italy, July 27, 1061; 
succeeded by Alexander П. NicHoras Ш (Gio- 
vanni Gaetano Orsini), born in Rome ca. 1216; 
succeeded John XXI on Nov. 25, 1277; died at 
Soriano, near Viterbo, Aug. 22, 1280; succeeded 
by Martin IV. NicHoras IV (Girolamo Masci), 
the first Franciscan pope, born at Ascoli; suc- 
ceeded Honorius IV on Feb. 22, 1288; died in 
Rome, April 4, 1292; succeeded by Celestine V. 

Nicnotas V (Tommaso Parentucelli), born in 
Sarzana, Italy, Nov. 15, 1397; succeeded Eu- 
genius IV on March 6, 1447; died in Rome, 
March 24, 1455; succeeded by Calixtus III. He 
built several cathedrals, improved streets, and re- 
paired the fortifications, to improve Rome archi- 
tecturally; he also incalculably aided the revival 
of learning by retaining and encouraging scholars 
and by founding the Vatican Library. 

Nicuotas V, antipope. See Rainalducci, Pietro. 

Nicholas I, czar of Russia, born in St. Peters- 
burg, July 6, 1796; died there, March 2, 1855. 
The third son of Paul I, he was educated pri- 
marily in military matters. After his eldest 
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brother, Alexander I, died on Dec. 1, 1825, his 
other brother, Constantine, resigned his claim to 
the throne and Nicholas became czar. He sup- 
pressed a short-lived insurrection, caused by his 
personal lack of popularity, and then embarked 
on a major course of civil and educational re- 
forms. To him, reform meant discipline; his most 
long-lasting achievement was the founding of the 
secret police force (which, under one name or 
another, has survived ever since). In 1830 Nicho- 
las suppressed a revolt of the Poles and, to destroy 
Polish nationality, reduced Poland to a Russian 
province. Wars with Persia and Turkey dur- 
ing his reign had brought Russia considerable 
amounts of territory, but the Crimean War 
(4.v.) lost him much of his remaining popularity. 
Nicholas Il, czar of Russia, born in St. 
Petersburg, May 18, 1868; executed in 1918. His 
parents were Alexander III and a daughter of 
the King of Denmark, who provided well for his 
education. Hc succeeded to the throne at the 
death of his father, on Nov. 1, 1894, and on the 
26th of the same month married Princess Alix 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. His policy favored greater 
liberality in the government. He supported vast 
railroad enterprises, promoted the construction 
of canals and the founding of educational insti- 
tutions, and encouraged the enlargement of Rus- 
sian power in Asia. Being himself thoroughly 
trained in industrial arts, he displayed much in- 
terest in all enterprises designed to substantially 
develop the natural resources of his vast posses- 
sions. In 1898 he suggested the peace conference 
at The Hague. Russia was unfortunate in the 
war with Japan, in 1904 and 1905, which was fol- 
lowed by a revolution. In 1914 he joined the 
Triple Entente (see World War I). In 1917 he 
was compelled to abdicate. He was imprisoned at 
Tobolsk and later at Ekaterinburg and in 1918 
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was shot during the Bolshevik revolution. 

Nicholas, GRAND puxe, born in Russia in 
1857; died Jan. 6, 1929. From 1895 to 1905 he was 
inspector general of cavalry, but remained at St. 
Petersburg during the Russo-Japanese War, and 
subsequently commanded the military forces at 
St. Petersburg. In 1914 he was made commander- 
in-chief of all the Russian forces, but after the 
retreat from Galicia and Poland in 1915 he was 
superseded by Nicholas II and made governor 
general in the Caucasus. 

Nicholas Nickleby (nžķ”l-bī), a novel by 
Charles Dickens (4.2.), published in 1838-39. 

Nicholson (sik'olsn), мекЕрІТН, author 
and diplomat, born at Crawfordsville, Ind., 1866; 
died 1947. He became a journalist and was editor 
of the Indianapolis News. Meanwhile he wrote 
numerous realistic and romantic novels, essays 
and poems. His works include “The Hope of 
Happiness,” “The Poet" (study of James Whit- 
comb Riley); *A Man in the Street," and "The 
House of a Thousand Candles," He was minister 
to Paraguay from 1933 to 1934, to Venezuela 
(1935-38), and to Nicaragua from 1938 to 1941, 
when he resigned. 

Nicias (nish’i-gs), a statesman and general 
of Athens, son of a wealthy citizen named 
Niceratus, who became distinguished in the 
Peloponnesian War. He represented the aristo- 
cratic faction that was opposed by Pericles, and, 
after the death of that democratic leader, he came 
into prominence as an opponent of Cleon. His 
popularity was enhanced by victories over the 
Spartans and by his capture of the island of 
Minoa, in 427 в.с, He captured the island of Melos 
in 426 в.с., occupied the coasts of Locris, and 
about the same time defeated the Corinthians. In 
415 B.C. a great naval expedition against Sicily 
was instigated by Alcibiades, of which Nicias was 
made commander, but the enterprise met with 
disaster, his fleet being destroyed and his army 
being compelled to retreat. In 413 в.с. Nicias and 
his troops were forced to surrender and he was 
executed. 

Nick Carter (nik kart/ér), pseudonym of the 
American writer, John Russell Coryell (1848- 
1924), and also the name of the detective hero 
of his mystery novels. The adventures of Nick 
Carter, the superdetective, found a huge reading 
public not only in the U.S., but also abroad. 

Nickel (225), a metallic element discovered 
in 1751 by Axel Frederick Cronstedt (1722-65). 
It is usually found associated with cobalt. Nickel 
is hard, ductile, malleable, and magnetic, and 
has a grayish-white color. It may be alloyed with 
tin, copper, arsenic, and gold. In 1879 Fleitmann, 
a German chemist, discovered that nickel may be 
easily drawn and rolled when mixed with a small 
percentage of magnesium. Previous to that time 
it had been used almost exclusively in preparing 
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German silver, which is still its most important 
alloy, but it is now employed in the arts as an 
ingredient of many alloys, including coins, and 
for coating the soft metals by electrolysis. Nickel 
was formerly produced most extensively in Ger- 
many, France, Norway, and Hungary, and is still 
obtained there in considerable quantities, but 
within comparatively recent years the largest out- 
put has been in Canada. The Canadian mines are 
situated mostly in Ontario, at Sudbury and 
Cobalt, and yield fully half of the world’s supply. 
Productive deposits are worked in Missouri and 
elsewhere in the Ozark Mts. The addition of 
about three per cent of nickel to steel has been 
found to strengthen it greatly. 

Nicobar Islands (nik’6-bar), a group of 
small islands in the Bay of Bengal, ca. 125 m. 
nw. of the northern part of Sumatra, which be- 
long to India and form the southern part of the 
territory of Andaman and Nicobar Islands. They 
extend from southeast to northwest and appar- 
ently are the summits of mountains exposed 
above the sea. Rainfall is heavy. The area is 635 
sq. m.; Great Nicobar, the largest island, has an 
area of 337 sq. m. There are about 19 islands, of 
which some 12 are inhabited by very primitive 
people of Mongoloid stock. The products include 
coconuts, copra, sugar, rice, bamboo, and oranges. 
Great Britain took possession of the islands in 
1869; they were occupied by the Japanese from 
1942 to 1945. See also Andaman Islands. 

Nicola (22-0714), enrıco ре, first president 
of the Italian republic, born in Naples, Italy, Nov. 
9, 1877; died in Torre del Greco, Oct. 1, 1959. A 
criminal lawyer and a member of the Liberal 
party, he was a member (1909-20) and president 
(1920-23) of the chamber of deputies. He was 
twice undersecretary of colonies and several times 
was offered, but refused, the premiership. He re- 
tired from public life when the Fascists came to 
power, but became a member of the Senate in 
1929. He was elected provisional president of the 
republic in June 1946, winning 396 of the assem- 
bly's 504 votes, and he swore in the first Italian 
republican government on July 14. He retired as 
president on June 28 and swore in the first Italian 
republican government on July 14. He remained 
president until his retirement in 1948. 

Nicolle (né-kél’), CHARLES JEAN HENRI, bac- 
teriologist, born in Rouen, France, Sept. 21, 1866; 
died in Tunis, Tunisia, Feb. 28, 1936. After grad- 
uation from medical school (1893), he was pro- 
fessor of microbiology in the Rouen Medical Coll. 
In 1895 he was appointed head of the bacteriologi- 
cal laboratory there and conducted it with such 
success that in 1903 the French government asked 
him to go to Tunisia, to establish a government 
health service and to be head of a newly set up 
branch of the Pasteur Inst. there. When typhus 
broke out in Tunis in 1906 he began to study 
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the disease, and it was he who discovered that 
typhus is carried by the body louse and also that 
a serum conferring temporary immunity could be 
obtained from a convalescent typhus patient. For 
his work on typhus exanthematicus he received 
the Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine in 
1928. He continued to study other diseases, most 
of them tropical, and contributed much to the 
development of vaccination treatment for them. 
Nicotine (nik’é-tén), a poisonous, colorless, 
oily liquid alkaloid obtained from the leaves of 
tobacco and other plants. It forms pungent salts 
when combined with acids. The amount in to- 
bacco varies from 2 per cent to 8 per cent. 
Niebuhr (n2’bd0r), BARTHOLD GEORG, historian 
and statesman, born in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Aug. 27, 1776; died in Bonn, Prussia, Jan. 2, 1831. 
Son of Carsten Niebuhr, a noted geographer and 
traveler, he studied the classics and physical sci- 
ence at the universities of Kiel (1794-96) and 
Edinburgh (1798), before entering state service 
in Denmark. He became director of the national 
bank in Denmark (1804) and then in Austria 
(1806). In 1910 he took a post as professor of 
history at the Univ. of Berlin. His course on Ro- 
man history eventually became the basis for his 
principal work, "Roman History" (3 vols., 1812- 
32). He later (1816-23) was German ambassador 
to Rome; while there he discovered and de- 
ciphered fragments of the works of several early 
Roman writers, including Cicero and Livy. After 
his return to Germany, he spent the remainder 
of his life in Bonn, writing and lecturing. Nie- 
buhrs "Roman History" had a great influence 
on the general conception of history of his time. 
He was one of the first to deal with ancient his- 
tory in a scientific spirit, and his emphasis on 
institutions and social traits rather than on in- 
dividuals was a new approach to historical study. 
Niebuhr, RENHOLD, clergyman, born in 
Wright City, Mo., June 21, 1892, He was edu- 
cated at Elmhurst Coll., Illinois; Eden Theo- 
logical Sem., St. Louis, Mo., and the Yale Divin- 
ity School, from which he was graduated in 1914. 
He received his M.A. degree there in 1915 and 
was ordained in the same year. In 1915 he be- 
came pastor of a small church in Detroit, where 
he developed his interest in social Christianity, 
the political philosophy of John Dewey, the eco- 
nomic theory of Karl Marx, and the activities of 
the American labor movement. In 1928 he went 
to the Union Theological Sem. in New York as 
associate professor of philosophy of religion, be- 
coming professor of applied Christianity in 1930, 
a post he held until 1960. Since then he has been 
a research associate at the Inst. of War and Peace 
Studies at Columbia Univ. He has written many 
books, including “Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety” (1932), Reflections on the End of an Era” 
(1934), “Beyond Tragedy” (1937), “The Na- 
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ture and Destiny of Man" (1941), “The Irony of 
American History” (1952), “The Self and the 
Dramas of History” (1955), and “Structure of 
Nations and Empires” (1959). He has served as 
contributing editor of Christian Century and as 
editor of Christianity and Society. In 1941 he 
founded the magazine Christianity and Crisis in 
order to give antipacificist churchmen a voice. 

Niebuhr combines active interest in social work 
with Christian concepts. Modern liberal Protes- 
tants are sometimes apt to dilute religious ideas 
into mere descriptions of ethical behavior and the 
brotherhood of men, but Niebuhr adheres to the 
religious contents of Christianity without becom- 
ing a fundamentalist (see Fundamentalism). 

His brother, H(ELMUT) RICHARD (1894-1962), 
also a clergyman, was professor at Yale Univ. 
Divinity School, 1931-62, and wrote several books, 
notably "The Kingdom of God in America" 
(1937), "Christ and Culture" (1951), and "Rad. 
ical Monotheism and Western Culture" (1960). 

Niehaus (né'hous), CHARLES HENRY, sculp- 
tor, born in Cincinnati, O., Jan. 24, 1855; died 
June 19, 1935. After attending the public schools 
of his native city, he began the study of art at the 
McMicken School of Design and subsequently 
studied at Munich, Germany, where he was 
awarded first prize for his Production entitled 
“Fleeting Time.” In 1881 he returned to America 
and spent a number of years in making statues, 
including those of William Allen, now in the 
capitol at Washington, and of Garfield, now in 
Cincinnati. Subsequently he spent a number of 
years in Rome studying the work of eminent 
artists and finally settled in New York City. In 
1901 several of his productions were exhibited 
at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, in- 
cluding two large groups representing "Mineral 
Wealth." Among his best-known works are the 
statues of Hooker and Davenport in the state 
capitol of Connecticut, the Lee monument at 
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Richmond, the statues of Moses and Gibbon in 
the Congressional Library in Washington, the 
Astor historical doors to Trinity Church in New 
York, and a production entitled “The Scraper.” 

Niello (27-2//5), a substance used to fill up 
lines and patterns in executing ornamental work. 
It has a black color, melts at a moderate heat, 
and may be ground into a fine powder. Niello 
has been used in doing ornamental work from 
an early date. The best products made with niellos 
are Byzantine. Later the art was introduced into 
Russia, where it is still practiced to a consider- 
able extent. Although used in Europe and Amer- 
ica, it is less popular than enamel. Niello work is 
executed by cutting a design in metal and filling 
with the colored composition. After the object 
has been decorated, it is cleaned and polished, 
so a black pattern is shown on the smooth metal 
surface. 

Niemen (né’men) ог NEMAN, a river in Eu- 
rope having its source near the city of Minsk, 
U.S.S.R. After a course of ca. 500 m, it flows 
into the Baltic Sea, entering that body through 
Kurishes Gaf. It divides near Sovetsk (Tilsit) 
and forms a large delta. The Niemen is navigable 
to Grodno, a distance of 400 m. from its mouth. 
It is connected with the Dnieper and the Black 
Sea by a canal. The part of it in what was for- 
merly East Prussia was once known as the Memel. 

Niemoeller (né’mdl-ér), martin, Lutheran 
minister, born in Lippstadt, Germany, Jan. 14, 
1892. His father was also a Lutheran minister. 
During World War I he was one of the most 
daring, skillful, and successful of Germany's 
U-boat captains and it was only after he had 
failed at farming in the postwar period that he 
entered the theological school at Münster. After 
his ordination in 1924 as a Lutheran minister, he 
held several minor posts and in 1931 was chosen 
pastor of the Jesus Christus Kirche in Berlin. He 
had never opposed Hitler or Hitler's ideas and 
continued to support him for several months after 
he became chancellor in 1933, feeling that the new 
German state would elevate the position of the 
Church and that it would stand as a bulwark 
against Communism in Europe. However, before 
the end of Hitler's first year in power, Niemoeller 
had become somewhat disillusioned by the at- 
tempts of the Nazis to control religion. In May 
1934, he was one of the leaders of the Bekenntnis 
Kirche (Confessional Church) who, at the Synod 
of Barmen, drew up the so-called "Six Prin- 
ciples." These principles reserved for the Church, 
and not the state, the right to control the selec- 
tion of its ministry and stated that it would not 
accept or teach any doctrines contrary to the 
Bible. During the next three years Niemoeller 
was fearless in defending ministers attacked by 
the Nazi party for failure to preach their doc- 
trines, and in himself attacking the party for its 
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attempts to control the Lutheran Church. He 
was tried in March 1938, and was promised re- 
lease if he would agree thenceforth to support 
Nazi ideology. When he refused he was sent to 
the concentration camp at Sachsenhausen. In 1941 
he was transferred to Dachau, from which he was 
freed by advancing Allied troops in May 1945. 
Since then, he has been an acknowledged leader 
of the Evangelical Church of Germany and also 
attended many international conferences on 
church matters, e.g, the World Council of 
Churches. He visited the U.S. in 1946. He is the 
author of: “From U-Boat to Pulpit” (1934), 
“Here Stand I!” (1937), and “God Is My Fueh- 
rer” (1941). 

Nietzsche (né’che), FRIEDRICH WILHELM, phi- 
losopher, born at Récken, Germany, in 1844; died 
in 1900. He was educated at the Gymnasium at 
Schmulpforta, and at the Univs. of Bonn and 
Leipzig. He became one of the youngest profes- 
sors ever appointed at Basel Univ., at first teach- 
ing classical philology, but gradually turning to 
philosophy. For reasons of health he left his pro- 
fessorship in 1879 and thereafter lived mainly in 
Switzerland. About 10 years later his insanity, 
which had become more and more evident over 
a period of years, became so conspicuous that he 
had to be put under the care of custodians. He 
remained under care until his death in 1900. 

Of all the German philosophers of the rgth 
century, Nietzsche's writings influenced the Ger- 
man people most strongly. In contrast to the ap- 
proach of most German professors of philosophy, 
he did not slowly develop a scientific system 
based on the history of philosophy, but instead 
wrote philosophy in the form of temperamental 
and highly subjective essays, without the usual 
footnotes and the scientific formalism typical of 
most of the other philosophers of the time. He 
never tried to found a system, his procedure being 
to approach individual problems in an epigram- 
matic and aphoristic way. 

While the private lives of the other great Ger- 
man philosophers like Kant, Schopenhauer, and 
Hegel are actually without any interest to the 
student of their systems of philosophy, knowledge 
of the details of the life of Nietzsche cannot be 
eliminated from the study of his ideas, many of 
which have to be considered as the tempera- 
mental, ingenious, and brilliant protests of a 
highly sensitive, suffering human being against 
his own circumstances. His fight against Richard 
Wagner (q.v.), whom he had at one time almost 
deified, his fight against the liberal enlighten- 
ment of D.F. Strauss (4.v.), and, most important, 
his fight against Schopenhauer (q.v.), to whom 
he owed the elements of his thinking, must be 
explained as highly subjective emotional reac- 
tions. 

It was his comprehensive knowledge of the his- 
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tory of Western civilization which made his criti- 
cisms so important and so suggestive, although 
they, too, are full of personal exaggerations. The 
ideas for which he fought, his contempt for West- 
ern civilization of the late тоф century and his 
scorn for hypocrisy in the fields of religion and 
morals, became contagious. He fought against 
Christianity, which in his opinion made people 
simply servile, weak, and degenerate. He glori- 
fied the superman, the forceful brute, whom he 
viewed as the goal of evolution and in whom 
he saw a higher type of humanity. 

It is easy to see that this cult of amoral, anti- 
human, anti-democratic, un-Christian brutal force 
laid the roots for the behavior and ethical con- 
cepts of succeeding German generations. Thus, it 
would be easy to deny the values of Nietzsche's 
philosophy if his ideas had not been connected 
with brilliant and lucid thinking and with an 
ingenious vision. Although based on the self- 
aggrandizement which Nietzsche found necessary 
to overcome his physical inferiority complex, his 
philosophy of life develops into a concept which, 
in spite of its errors, was extremely stimulating 
as a counterweight against the academic and his- 
torical schools of philosophy which ruled philo- 
sophical thought in the то century. Thus, the 
widespread influence of his main works, “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” (1884), “Beyond Good and 
Evil” (1886), and “Genealogy of Morals” (1887), 
can be explained more by his brilliant style and 
their suggestive vitality than by their intrinsic 
ideas. 

Niflheim (êfl hîm), in Northern mythology, 
the kingdom of cold and darkness, separated by a 
great chasm from Muspelheim, the kingdom of 
light and heat. It was one of the nine homes or 
abodes which the Scandinavians anciently thought 
were provided in the beginning of time. The re- 
gion was ruled over by Hel. It was looked upon 
as the final abode of those who die of old age or 
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die in the state of unredeemed wickedness. 

Niger (ni’jér) or JoLIBA, a great river of 
Western Africa, which rises north of the Kong 
Mts., in a mountainous region, ca. 3,000 ft. above 
sea level. After a general course to the northeast 
as far as Tombouctou, it makes a bold curve and 
assumes a tortuous course toward the southeast, 
flowing into the Gulf of Guinea by an extensive 
delta. In different regions, it is known as Mayo, 
Joliba, and Kworra. It is ca. 2,600 m. long, and 
its basin covers 584,000 sq. m. After flowing about 
325 m., it reaches a region of great fertility. In 
many places near Tombouctou, several channels 
are formed that surround extensive islands; in 
some places, the river spreads over a large flat 
region. The Benue, rising in the Congo, is the 
only important tributary. The delta of the Niger 
begins about roo m. from the sea, in Nigeria, and 
covers 14,000 sq. m. Because of bars and rapids, 
the river is of limited use for transportation. The 
existence of the Niger is believed to have been 
known to Herodotus and Ptolemy. Mungo Park 
(4-0.) secured the first definite knowledge of it 
in 1796 and headed an expedition to the region 
in 1805. 

Nigeria (»jéia), formerly a colony and 
protectorate of Great Britain, now the dependent 
Federation of Nigeria. With an area of 373,250 
sq. m., it is located between the Cameroons and 
Dahomey on the Gulf of Guinea. On the north 
are the Chad and Niger republics, The north- 
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eastern and central regions, a part of the Sudan 
geographical region, are formed of plateaus, about 
3,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rest of 
the area is largely plain and forest and includes 
the Niger delta. The climate is tropical. The 
population is predominantly Negro, almost all of 
whom—in the northern and western parts—are 
Moslem. The inhabitants of the southern part 
practice their own tribal religions and customs, 
with a minority of Moslems and Christians. Rail- 
roads cover 1,903 m. and roads 37,033 m. There 
are some waterways, particularly the navigable 
part of the Niger. Air service is extensive. The 
principal product is ground nuts. There is an im- 
portant lumber industry and some mining activ- 
ity. Chief exports include hides, skins, timber, 
cotton, tin, palm kernels and oil, and cocoa. Semi- 
autonomous, Nigeria was scheduled to unite with 
British Cameroons and to achieve independence 
in 1960. The capital is Lagos (pop., ca. 272,000). 
Population, 1957, 33,000,000. 

Niger (ni’jér), кєривїлс or, a country located 
in the region of Africa known as French West 
Africa (q.v.) and in the geographical region of 
the Sudan (q.v.). It covers an area of 431,854 sq. 
m. Niger was an overseas territory of France until 
1958, when it was proclaimed an autonomous 
republic, with membership in the French Com- 
munity. The capital is Niamey (pop., 1958, 18,- 
931). Population, 1958, 2,450,000. 

Nighthawk (nī hak), a bird found widely 
distributed in North America. Not a true hawk, 
it belongs to the family of goatsuckers. The com- 
mon nighthawk is brown, about 9 in. long, with 
a white throat and long pointed wings bearing 
white patches near the tips. Its flight is errati 
somewhat resembling that of a bat. Most a 
twilight when it pursues its insect prey, it feeds 
during flight. During the aerial maneuvers of 
courtship, the males periodically plunge down- 
ward from great heights, and the passage of air 
through the wing feathers produces a character- 
istic “booming” sound. No nest is constructed, 
and the two eggs are laid on barren beaches, stony 
pastures, or even graveled roofs, The whip-poor- 
will and chuck-will’s-widow are related species. 
These birds are migratory, leaving the northern 
latitudes in late summer and returning in May. 

Night Heron (/ër iin), the name given to a 
group of herons noted for their habit of feeding 
during the dusk of evening or at sunrise. Two 
species are to be found in the Americas. They 
are shortlegged, chunky herons with stout 
bills. When not actively in search of their 
main diet, fish and frogs, they perch in trees 
along the shores of ponds or streams. The black- 
crowned night heron ranges from southern Can- 
ada through most of North and South America. 
It is black-backed and pale gray below, with yel- 
low feet. Its characteristic call has led to its 
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local name of qua-bird. Nesting usually occurs 
in rookeries, where up to several hundred birds 
may build their crude platforms of sticks in the 
tops of trees. The yellow-crowned night heron 
nests in the bayous and swamps of the south- 
eastern U.S. and southward as far as Brazil. 
Night herons are migratory in the northern 
latitudes. 

Nightingale (nit/in-gal), a bird of song, be- 

longing to the thrush family. The plumage of 
both sexes is alike, being reddish-brown above 
and grayish-white beneath. In most species the 
tail is rufous and the breast is dark hued. It is so 
named because it chants its beautiful song at 
night, but only the male is the singer, and its 
song ceases after the female has hatched its young. 
The nightingale is distributed extensively in 
Eurasia and Africa. It is particularly abundant in 
the western part of Europe and the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Its nest is built 
on or near the ground, and from four to six 
olive-colored eggs are laid. It gathers food by 
searching for caterpillars, worms, ants’ eggs, in- 
sects, and beetles. Among the best known species 
are the true nightingale, the thrush nightingale, 
and the Indian nightingale. The redwing is often 
mentioned as the Swedish nightingale and the 
Virginia nightingale is a species of grosbeak. In 
some countries the nightingales are prized as cage 
birds. They have entered extensively into the 
literature of many civilized nations. In captivity 
they are short-lived. 
_ Nightingale, rLorence, famous nurse, born 
in Florence, Italy, May 12, 1820; died Aug. 14, 
1910. She early manifested a desire to alleviate 
suffering, and in 1844 made a tour of Europe to 
inspect the condition of hospitals. In 1851 she 
began to study for the profession of a trained 
nurse at Kaiserswerth, Germany. After complet- 
ing a systematic course, she visited hospitals at 
Paris and took charge of a sanitarium in Lon- 
don, where she gave unremitting attention to 
the management of the institution. When the 
war between Russia and Turkey broke out, in 
1854, she went to the Crimea, where the sanitary 
needs of the soldiers were most neglected. With 
à company of 30 trained nurses she took charge 
of the military hospitals at a time when the Eng- 
lish public was frantic over the mortality result- 
ing from neglect of the soldiers. 

The. larger work of Miss Nightingale began at 
Scutari in 1854 and the following spring she 
crossed the Black Sea to Balaklava, where she 
reorganized the camp hospital. After the close of 
the war, in 1856, she returned to London. Shortly 
afterward, a fund of $200,000 was raised by pub- 
lic subscription to found the Nightingale Home 
with her in charge. At the time of the Civil War 
in America she rendered valuable service by cor- 
responding with the medical and hospital depart- 
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ments at Washington. During the Franco-Prus- 
sian War she was active in the army hospitals of 
both the Germans and French. Miss Nightingale 
was regarded as the greatest authority on the 
care of the sick in her time and was honored by 
many nations. Longfellow wrote “Santa Filo- 
mena” in her praise. Her writings include: ‘Notes 
on Nursing,” “Notes on Hospitals," "Life or 
Death in India," and "A Note of Interrogation.” 

Nightjar (nit jar), or coatsucker, а bird be- 
longing to a family of about 17 genera and 9o 
species; related to the swifts and whippoorwills. 
Widely distributed over the world, it is a night 
bird, with gray and brown plumage, large eyes 
and a short bill. It resembles the owl and has an 
almost human cry; it flies silently and swiftly, 
feeding on insects. 

Nightmare (nit/mdr), or INCUBUS, a state of 
oppression which is sometimes experienced dur- 
ing sleep, in which there js a sense of great pres- 
sure upon the breast accompanied by inability to 
move. It manifests itself in the form of uneasy 
or painful sensations, but they are seldom suffi- 
cient to wake the patient, and so disagreeable or 
frightful dreams are apt to occur. The more com- 
mon form of nightmare usually takes place dur- 
ing the first sleep and is believed to be caused by 
a constrained position or by indigestion. "Those 
subject to a variety of chronic affections, such as 
dyspepsia or heart disease, are frequently affected 
by nightmare. 

Nightshade (nit/shad), a class of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Solonaceae, com- 
monly reputed poisonous and used extensively in 
medicines, They are weedlike plants with white 
flowers and black berries, and are widely dis- 
tributed in all the continents and many islands, 
The common species include the black night- 
shade; the deadly nightshade, or belladonna; the 
woody nightshade, or bittersweet; and the en- 
chanter's nightshade, or circaea, Several species 
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of nightshade common to Europe are extremely 
poisonous, but those found in North America are 
not regarded as poisonous, though the leaves ahd 
berries have properties that induce sleep. The 
common nightshade grows to a height of about 
2 ft. It is much branched and has white flowers 
and ovate leaves. 

Night Sweat (nit swét), a characteristic 
symptom of certain debilitating diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, etc. See also Sweat. 

Nihilism (z'4i-iz'm), a Russian intellectual 
movement which began in 1860. The term Nihilist 
was first applied by Ivan Turgenev (q.v.) to the 
hero of his novel, “Fathers and Sons,” who was 
made to personify a movement in Russia for the 
spread of greater religious and political independ- 
ence. The spread of Nihilism coincided with the 
liberal trend then current in Russia under Czar 
Alexander II (q.v.). Early Nihilists, vigorous in 
their demands for changes in the established 
order, nevertheless did not preach violence. Their 
political interest centered in educating the masses 
because they believed that freedom from govern- 
mental oppression could thus be gained. Early 
Nihilism, with its accent on comradeship, freer 
association between the sexes, and frankness 
among fellow men, but with a rather vague ap- 
proach toward social inequalities, strongly ap- 
pealed to the younger generation of the educated 
middle class. The leaders of the young movement 
were literary men who were preaching "enlight- 
enment" and when they attacked "authority" 
they meant paternal despotism. However, the 
rapidity with which the movement spread and 
its increasing radicalism so alarmed the authori- 
ties that repressive measures were resorted to and 
several hundred of the advocates were tried and 
sentenced to exile in Siberia. By 1878 the move- 
ment began to grow with renewed strength as a 
direct resentment against punishment, and the 
acquisition of political freedom was declared the 
first necessity. Incendiary movements became 
widespread. Brute force and murderous attack 
were considered legitimate means of achieving 
the political goal despite the ethical level at which 
the movement originally aimed. With the coming 
of Communism to Russia, Nihilism died out. 

Niigata (né-¢-pi-t#), a city of Japan, on the 
west coast of the island of Hondo, at the mouth 
of the Shinano River, It has an open harbor and 
is connected with interior cities by railways. The 
site consists of a narrow strip of land between 
the river and the ocean. Canals run through sev- 
eral parts of the city and the river is crossed by 
a number of bridges. Among the chief buildings 
are the postoffice, the central railway station, and 
many Buddhist temples. Muslin, clothing, and 
machinery are manufactured. The surrounding 
country produces coal, petroleum, tea, rice, and 
raw silk. In 1869 the port was opened to foreign 
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trade. Population, 1945, 174,000; 1955, 262,920. 
Niihau (zc-é-hà'oo), an island of Hawaii (q.v.). 
Nijinsky (nizAin'ski), vastav, ballet dancer, 

born in Kiev, Russia, Feb. 29, 1890; died in Lon- 

don, April 8, 1950. He first appeared in the Im- 

perial Ballet at St. Petersburg (1907). When 

Sergei Diaghilev formed his Ballet Russe in 

Paris, two years later, Nijinsky became the 

premier danseur and earned great acclaim, He 

was renowned for his grace and agility, and 
ballet music was written for him by such eminent 
composers as Debussy, Stravinsky, and Ravel. 

After many years with the Ballet Russe, he lost 

his sanity and was committed to an asylum, but 

was released in 1940, He appeared in the ballets 

“Petroushka,” “The Afternoon of a Faun,” “Les 

Sylphides," “Scheherazade,” and “The Specter of 

the Rose." 

Nike (nik), in Greek mythology, the god- 
dess of victory, corresponding to the Roman god- 
dess Victoria. Among the many Greek sculptures 
—representing Nike variously as winged, with a 
palm, the symbol of peace, or with a wreath— 
most famous are the Nike of Paeonius (q.v.) and 
the Nike of Samothrace, the latter in the Louvre 
Museum, Paris, France. See also Win ged Victory. 

Nikko (»i&'), a noted center of religious wor- 
ship in Japan, situated about 9o m. м. of 
Tokyo, where it has a fine site on the Nikko 
Zan, meaning mountains of the sun's brightness. 
A Buddhist temple was established there in 767 
LoICQICOLLUTOOLGU NC PE 
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and subsequently many temples and other insti- 
tutions were founded. The place lost much of its 
splendor by a destructive fire in 1861. It is now 
celebrated more particularly because of the many 
splendid sepulchers in which lie the remains of 
noted personages, including séveral shoguns of 
Japan. One of the natural spectacles at Nikko is 
a waterfall called the “Splendor of the Sun” with 
an unbroken plunge of over 300 ft. 

Nikolaev (nyi-ki-ld’yef), а seaport city in 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, also 
known as vERNOLENINSK (4:2.). 

Nile (nil), the largest river of Africa, formed 
at Khartoum by the junction of the Blue Nile 
and the White Nile. The latter, which is called 
the Bahr el Abyad in Arabic, is considered the 
main stream and has its source in Lake Victoria. 
The length is 4,100 m. and the basin drained by 
it includes about 1,500,000 sq. m. It is the longest 
river, next to the combined Mississippi-Missouri, 
and its basin is one of the largest, in the world. 
The White Nile issues from Lake Victoria and 
forms the Ripon Falls, thence passes through Lake 
Kyoga, and enters Lake Albert. It passes over 
Karuma Falls and Murchison Falls before it 
reaches Lake Albert, the latter being about 
230 m. from Lake Victoria. From Lake Albert 
the river flows in a northerly direction to about 
9° N. lat, where it receives the Bahr el Ghazal, 
and then flows nearly east until it receives the 
Sobat River. There it again makes a bold curve 
and continues in a northerly course until it 
reaches Khartoum. After receiving the Blue Nile, 
a river about 950 m. long, flowing from the 
southeast, it has a northeasterly course to Atbara, 
where it receives the Atbara River, its last trib- 
utary, from the southeast. From there it follows 
: tortuous northerly course to the Mediterranean 

са. 
ү Numerous cataracts and obstructions to naviga- 
tion characterize various portions of the Nile, and 
below Khartoum are six great rapids. Several of 
these cataracts have been overcome for navigation 
purposes by the construction of canals and by sev- 
eral deepenings of the channel. The delta of the 
Nile begins near Cairo, where two branches 
known as Rosetta and Damietta are formed, 
though there are a large number of smaller chan- 
nels, the most easterly entering near the Suez 
Canal and the most westerly near the city of Alex- 
andria. The Nile owes its vast water supply to 
the rains which fall in the tropical regions and 
form the extensive equatorial lakes. There is 
scarcely any rainfall in the greater part of the 
lower valley, and at certain seasons of the year 
evaporation reduces the water supply near its 
mouth to a smaller quantity than flows through 
its channel in the Nubian Desert. In June the 
water supply increases and its greatest volume is 
reached in September. The rise and subsidence 
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are equally gradual, and during the height of 
the flood much of the valley of Lower Egypt and 
a great part of the delta are inundated, the rise 
at Cairo being about 40 ft. These floods are of 
immeasurable value in stimulating plant growth 
in the Nile valley, since they water the soil 
and fertilize it with fresh silt. 

Because the Nile passes through four regions 
with distinctive characteristics, some writers di- 
vide it into four sections: the Delta and the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Nile. The Delta is a 
network of canals and streams. From the Delta 
to Aswán stretches the Lower Nile, navigable the 
entire distance by large vessels, The Middle 
Nile, characterized by six rapids, extends from 
Aswan to Khartoum, a distance of 1,125 m. 
The First Cataract, near Aswan, drops 16% ft. in 
3 m. Up the river 214 m., near the town of Wadi 
Halfa, is the Second Cataract, which is 124 m. 
long and descends 216 ft. The Third Cataract, 73 
m. farther south, has a fall of 36 ft. and is 45 m. 
long. Between the Third and Fourth Cataracts 
is the productive region of Dongola. The Fourth 
Cataract drops тто ft. in 80 m., and the Fifth 
Cataract, 28 m. north of Berber, descends about 
8o ft. in тоо m. The Sixth Cataract, about 50 m. 
north of Khartoum, drops 2 ft. in 8 m. 

Many efforts have been made to control the 
Nile by means of barrages and dams. The present 
Aswán dam (1902) has helped to irrigate about 
800,000 acres a year. А new dam, the Aswün 
High Dam, was begun in January 1960. It is be- 
ing built with the aid of foreign loans, techni- 
cians, and equipment and should be finished by 
the late 1960's. It will be about 3 m. long, 300 ft. 
high, and almost 4,000 ft. thick and will be the 
largest dam in the world. It will back up a lake 
300-400 m. long, extending into the Sudan. The 
dam is expected to increase Egypt's arable land 
by 30 per cent and to produce 10,000,000,000 
kw. hr. of electricity annually. 

Many ancient archaeological sites will be cov- 
ered permanently by water when the dam is com- 
pleted. The Egyptian and Sudanese governments 
and UNESCO are trying to save some of them, 
notably the temple of Abu Simbel, with its 
67-ft-high figures of Rameses II (see Rameses). 

The Nile has long been held sacred by the 
Egyptians, presumably because of its value in 
maintaining fertility, the god Nilus being one of 
their divinities. It was thought by many of the 
ancients that the Nile had its source in Morocco 
and passed underneath the ground as a subter- 
ranean stream until it reached a point in Nubia, 
but in the time of Nero explorations were made 
that indicated its source to be located far toward 
the south. The source of the Blue Nile was discov- 
ered in 1770 by Bruce, but much information 
gathered regarding the true Nile dates from 1858 
and 1868, when Speke and Schweinfurth made 
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their respective explorations. Livingstone operated 
from the south and in 1871 reached Lake Tan- 
ganyika, which was found to drain into the Zam- 
bezi. In 1875 Stanley published authentic informa- 
tion that the source of the Nile is in Lake Vic- 
toria but that a considerable region south of 
that lake drains into it. The Nile abounds with 
fish, including the salmon, white trout, and sev- 
eral species of eels, Among the animals com- 
mon to the region of the Upper Nile are the ibis, 
crocodile, and hippopotamus. 

Nile, Barre or THe, a celebrated engagement 
at the mouth of the Nile, in the Bay of Aboukir, 
about 13 m. м.в. of Alexandria, fought on Aug. 1, 
1798. The English fleet was commanded by Nel- 
son and the French by Adm. De Brueys, and the 
result was a decided victory to the former. Napo- 
leon landed at the bay on July 25, 1799, and de- 
feated the Turks under Mustapha. 

Niles (ni/z), a city in Trumbull County, Ohio, 
on the Mahoning River, 58 m. .к. of Cleveland. 
It is on the Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Pennsylvania R.R.’s, The surrounding country is 
farming and dairying. Among the industries are 
sheet-steel mills, boiler shops, rolling mills, and 
machine shops. It is the birthplace of William 
McKinley (q.v.). Niles was incorporated in 1864. 
Population, 1940, 16,273; in 1950, 16,773. 

Niles, a city of Berrien County, Michigan, on 
the St. Joseph River and on the Michigan Central 
and other railroads, Using water power from the 
river, Niles manufactures paper, automobile parts, 
window glass, wire, and canned goods. The place 
was settled in 1828 and incorporated in 1859. 
Population, 1940, 11,328; in 1950, 13,145. 

Nilsson (ni'sün), CHRISTINE, operatic singer, 
born in Wexio, Sweden, Aug. 3, 1843; died Nov. 
22, 1921. In 1864 she appeared successfully at Paris 
in Verdi's “Traviata,” sang in London in 1867, 
and made an extensive tour of the U.S. in 1870 
and 1871. She was married in 1872 to M. Rou- 
zaud, who died in 1882, In 1887 she married a 
Spanish count, Casa de Miranda, and soon after 
retired from the stage, Her voice was remarkably 
beautiful, Wagner's “Lohengrin” was her favor- 
ite subject, in which she appeared as Elsa. 

Nimbus (nim‘bis), in art, the name of the 
disk or halo used to designate the divine or sacred 
personages. It is used extensively in sacred art 
among the Christians, in which the nimbus sur- 
rounds the head of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and 
other holy personages. Though the use of the 
nimbus originated among the Christians in the 
5th century, it is employed to some extent in the 
classic art and among the Hindus. At first it was 
used only to designate Christ, especially when 
He was represented in a group of persons. Later 
the head of Christ was enriched by a circular 
nimbus, and the Holy Ghost came to be repre- 
sented by a dove with a circular nimbus. The 


Virgin Mary was in many cases crowned by a 
circlet of small stars, especially in Spanish art, 
and the angels and saints were designated by a 
circle of small rays. Many frescoes, illuminated 
manuscripts, and mosaic paintings show a wide 
use of the nimbus in sacred art. 

Nimeguen (nim’e-gén). See Nymegen. 

Nimes (nem) or nismes, а city in the south- 
ern part of France, capital of the department of 
Gard. It is situated conveniently in a fertile re- 
gion and on several railroads. Among the manu- 
factures are cotton textiles, silk and woolen goods, 
carpets, upholstery, boots and shoes, leather, cloth- 
ing, and machinery. Productive coal fields are 
worked in its vicinity. It is noted as a market for 
cocoons, silks, brandy, wine, and cereals. The city 
was founded by the Greeks, but later became a 
possession of the Romans, who built a number 
of great institutions still evidenced by many re- 
mains, among them baths, a mausoleum, and an 
amphitheater with a capacity for 20,000 persons. 
The Gauls expelled the Romans and made it one 
of their most important commercial centers. It 
belonged to various sovereigns until 1252, when 
it became a part of France. Nimes was a strong- 
hold of Calvinism, but after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes it began to decline rapidly, After 
the Revolution its industries were re-established 
however. Population, ca. 100,000. 

Nimitz (né’mits), CHESTER WILLIAM, admiral, 
born at Fredericksburg, Tex., Feb. 24, 1885. After 
his graduation from the U.S. Naval Acad. at An- 
napolis (1905), he advanced through the grades 
to rear admiral (1938). He commanded the At- 
lantic submarine force in World War I, was as- 
sistant chief of staff (1935-38), and chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation (1938-41). Promoted to full 
admiral in December 1941, he was appointed com- 
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mander of the U.S. Pacific fleet, gaining a high 
reputation for his successful campaigning against 
the Japanese navy in World War II. In 1945, he 
was named Chief of Naval Operations and in 1946 
was given permanent five-star rank, Upon his re- 
tirement in 1947, he was made a special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy. He served as U.N. 
Plebiscite Administrator for Jammu and Kashmir 

(1949-50); and from January to May 1951, he 
was chairman of a U.S. committee on Internal 
Security and Individual Rights, to cope with the 
problems of subversion and disloyalty without 
imperiling individual rights. 

Nimrod (nim’rdd), the founder of Babylonia. 
He is described in Genesis 10:8-12 and I Chronicles 
1:10, as a son of Cush and the grandson of Ham, 
and as a “mighty hunter before the Lord.” The 
name is not found in the cuneiform writings, 
but it is thought that he is identical with 
the hero described in the epic known as the 
"Izdubar." 

Nimrod or xıuroun, the name applied to a 
mound east of the Tigris River, 7 m. above 
the mouth of the Great Zab and 20 m. sz. of 
Mosul. It is on the site of the ancient city of Calah, 
built about 1320 в.с. This city was located about 
20 m. s. of Nineveh and was the second capital of 
Assyria, succeeding in this respect Ashur, but 
preceding Nineveh. The ruins are thought to be 
the remains of palaces and temples. Nimrod is 
mentioned in Genesis ro:11 and Micah 5:6. 

Nineveh (nin’é-ve), an ancient city of Asia, 
celebrated as the capital of the Assyrian empire, 
and, according to the Bible, founded by Nimrod 
(q.v.). It was situated on the east side of the 
Tigris River, opposite the present town of Mosul. 
On many of its monuments it is called Nina, be- 
ing so named from Ninus, who according to 
Greek mythology founded the city. Most of our 
knowledge of this city comes from classical writ- 
ers, some of whorh have described it as occupying 
an extensive site along the river and as having a 
circumference of 60 m. It was enclosed by walls 
100 ft. high, finished in such a manner that 
three chariots abreast could be driven upon it 
With convenience. The Book of Jonah mentions 
it as an "exceeding great city of three days" 
journey." It remained the capital of Assyria until 
the fall of that empire, about 612 s.c, when 
it was destroyed by the allied armies of the Baby- 
lonians under Nabopalassar and the Medes under 
Cyaxares. 

_ The Greek historian, Herodotus, visited the 
Vicinity of Nineveh about 430 ».c. He found the 
great Assyrian city desolate and in ruins, but from 
his writings we learn much of its extent, location, 
and former greatness. In the 19th century, ex- 
plorations and excavations brought to light a 
number of monuments and libraries; palaces of 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal were 
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also uncovered. Its history was unfolded at least 
partly by the discovery of additional libraries and 
many cuneiform inscriptions. Vast explorations 
have since been carried on by European and 
American archeological societies, and many relics 
of great historical value are now deposited in the 
museums of New York, London, Berlin, Paris, 
and other cities. It is reasonably certain that Nine- 
veh was not only the center of Assyrian art and 
culture, but that it was one of many great cities. 

Ninghsien (ning’shi-én’) or NINGPO, а city in 
eastern China, in Chekiang Province. It is located 
ca. 15 m. 5, of Hangchow Bay and is connected 
with deep water at Chenghai by the Yung River. 
Fishing is а local industry, and furniture, textiles, 
lacquerware, and straw, reed, and fish products 
are produced. The landmarks of the old walled 
city include many temples and educational insti- 
tutions. The city, once a religious center, dates 
from the 8th century. Portuguese and British 
traders operated in the port at various times after 
the 16th century, and Ninghsien was one of the 
Treaty Ports (q.v.) set up in 1842. Shanghai 
later superseded it in importance. „Population, 
ca. 250,000. 

Ningpo (ning’po’). See Ninghsien. 

Ningsia (rig shia) or NINGSHIA, а former 
province (area, ca. 100,000 sq. т}; pops Ca, 
1,000,000) of Inner Mongolia, between the Gobi 
Desert and the Ala Shan Mts., now part of Kansu 
Province, China. The city of Ningsia was its 
capital. 

Niobe (2770-02), in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of Tantalus and Dione, and the wife of 
Amphion, King of Thebes. The story, mentioned 
in the “Iliad,” relates that Niobe, proud mother 
of six sons and six daughters, boasted of the 
number of her children to Leto. Apollo and 
Artemis, Leto’s only children, were displeased by 
Niobe’s pride. Accordingly Artemis slew all the 
daughters of Niobe, and Apollo all her sons. The 
unhappy father destroyed himself, while Niobe 
sat broken-hearted among her dead, shedding 
tears, and was transformed by the gods into a 
stone. A favorite topic of ancient literature, the 
theme was employed by Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
but it is best known through its representa- 
tion in sculpture, Most famous is a marble 
group of the 4th century в.с. known to us through 
a Roman copy, found in 1583 near the Lateran in 
Rome, and which is now one of the greatest 
treasures of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 

Nipigon (nip’i-gin) or NEPIGON, а lake of 
Canada, in Ontario, 35 m. N. of Lake Superior, 
with which it is connected by the Nipigon River. 
It is 62 m. long, and from 15 to 40 m. wide. It 
has a number of bays and islands and several 
rocky headlands. The region has fine forests, and 
the lake is known for its fisheries. 

Nipissing (nip'is-sing), a lake of Canada, in 
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the northern part of Ontario, so named from a 
tribe of Algonquin Indians, It is about 30 m. N.E. 
of Georgian Bay, into which the overflow is 
drained by the French River. The lake is about 
54 m. long and 25 m. wide, and with it are con- 
nected a chain of smaller lakes. Into it fows the 
Sturgeon River. A number of small islands are 
located in the lake, which is a popular resort for 
angling and shooting. 

Nipkow (nip’ko), PauL соттілев, inventor 
and engineer, born Aug. 22, 1860, in Lauenburg, 
Germany; died Aug. 24, 1940, in Berlin, Ger- 
many. He was educated in his native city and 
in Neustadt and then was employed as an engi- 
neer by a railway signal company. In 1884, he 
invented the so-called Nipkow disk, a device 
which came to be used universally in the early 
development of television. The disk was pierced 
with small holes in a spiral pattern, and scanned 
an entire image focused on a plate each time it 
made a complete revolution. The Nipkow disk 
and all other mechanical scanning devices were 
eventually replaced by electronic scanners in the 
later development of television. 

Nippon (nip-pén’), or мірном. See Japan. 

Nippur (nip-poor’), a city of ancient Baby- 
lonia, located between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phates, about 50 m. s.s. of Babylon. It was famous 
as the seat of worship of the god Bel. Many ruins 
of antiquity have been found on its site. In 1888 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania began to make explora- 
tions at this place, by which means a large num- 
ber of tablets were found. More recently a con- 
siderable portion of the site of several temples 
has been laid bare. It is thought that Calneh, 
mentioned in the Talmud, is identified with Nip- 
pur. Nuffar, a small village, occupies the site at 
present. 

Nirvana (nir-vd’na). See Buddhism. 

Nisan (nisin), the first month of the sacred 
year in the Jewish calendar, and the seventh 
month of the civil year, It corresponds nearly to 
the month of March in the Gregorian calendar, 
Originally it was called Abib, but after the Baby- 
lonian captivity the name was changed to Nisan. 

Nisei (né’sa), first-generation American per- 
sons born of Japanese alien parents, known as 
Issei, Early in World War II, the War Relocation 
Authority (4.0.) was established by the Federal 


ancestry. However, those Nisei who were proved 
loyal to America, were accepted in the U.S. Army 
and Navy, but confined to combat areas other 
than the Pacific. The U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of wartime restrictions on 
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the Nishava River, about 30 m. s.s. of Belgrade. 
It is strongly fortified, has railway facilities, and 
is an important strategic and commercial center. 
Population, ca. 35,000. 

Nit (nit), the egg or the young of a parasite 
or a louse. In Scotland it is the name for a hazel- 
nut. 

Niter (nit/ér). See Saltpeter. 

Nitrate (i'trát), that part of a compound in 
which nitrogen occurs in its highest oxidation 
level. In inorganic substances this is usually the 
anionic part of a salt, ʻe., nitrate ion (NOg~) in 
sodium nitrate (Na*NOs^). However, in com- 
pounds formed by the reaction of nitric acid 
with the hydroxyl group (—O—H) of certain 
alcoholic organic compounds, the nitrate is firmly 
attached and is incapable of existing as a separate 
nitrate ion as in salts. An example of this type 
of nitrate is glycerol trinitrate, sometimes, but 
erroneously, called “nitroglycerin.” 

In the nitrate ion the nitrogen is attached to 
three oxygens; this structure has a negative elec- 
trical charge and is called nitrate radical, It is 
capable of undergoing a number of reactions in 
which the nitrogen loses some of its oxygen on tak- 
ing up electrons, Nitrate ion may be reduced in 
this way to nitrogen dioxide (NOg), nitric oxide 
(NO), and, in a very dilute acid solution with 
a strong reducing agent, to ammonia (NHg). 

Large deposits of inorganic nitrates occur in 
nature, particularly near the coasts of Chile and 
Peru. These deposits are considered to have arisen 
from the excrement of birds and they are worked 
extensively for fertilizer. Plants require large 
amounts of nitrogen as food. This must be in a 
soluble form to be utilized by the plant, but this 
same solubility makes nitrates easily removed 
from the soil by leaching action of the rain. Fer- 
tilizers containing considerable amounts of ni- 
trate are, therefore, applied with most lasting re- 
sults to thick, heavy soil, whereas fertilizers ap- 
plied to loose, sandy soil have the nitrate readily 
washed away. 

Synthetic nitrates now supply practically all 
the industrial requirements and we are thus re- 
lieved of dependence on the natural deposits in 
Chile and Peru, Synthetic ammonium nitrate is 
Produced in large quantities by ammonia and 
nitric-acid plants. In times of war ammonium 
nitrate is employed as an explosive, in times of 
Peace it is used as a fertilizer. Other nitrates 
used as explosives are of an organic nature such 
as glycerol trinitrate and cellulose nitrate. The 
nitrates of iron and lead are used to limited ex- 
tents in medicine, those of ammonium and so- 
dium as fertilizers, while barium and strontium 
nitrates are used to impart green and red colors 
Tespectively to fireworks, and potassium nitrate is 
extensively used in making black gunpowder. 

Nitric Acid (лї 1Ё 2574), a compound of hy- 
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drogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, HNO3. Nitric acid 
is a colorless fuming liquid with an irritating 
odor. The substance boils at 86° C. Illumination 
and elevated temperatures cause a slow decom- 
position, producing water, oxygen, and nitrogen 
dioxide, the latter being responsible for the 
yellow color shown by concentrated nitric acid 
solutions. 

Nitric acid may be produced in the laboratory 
by distilling a mixture of sulfuric acid with so- 
dium or potassium nitrate. Most of the nitric acid 
used in industry is prepared by a series of reac- 
tions starting with the oxidation of ammonia to 
nitric oxide in the presence of a platinum catalyst. 
The nitric oxide is then oxidized by oxygen of the 
atmosphere to nitrogen dioxide, which dissolves 
in water, producing nitric acid and nitric oxide. 
The solution is concentrated by distillation. 

Nitric acid undergoes three different types of 
reactions. It reacts as an acid, giving up its proton 
(H*) to water very readily. This forms an ox- 
onium ion (Н^О) and a nitrate ion (NO3) 
in solution. Nitric acid also reacts as an oxidiz- 
ing agent since the nitrate ion has a great affinity 
for electrons (oxidation is a loss of electrons). 
Thus nitric acid may act as an acid by turning 
blue litmus red, or it may react as an oxidizing 
agent with a metal like copper, forming a salt 
(cupric nitrate) and liberating nitric oxide and 
water, Reactions of nitric acid with organic mate- 
rials constitute a third type. These may be widely 
different in nature, such as the reaction with the 
skin producing a yellow color, reaction with tolu- 
ene producing trinitrotoluene, with glycerin giv- 
ing glycerol trinitrate, with cellulose forming a 
variety of cellulose nitrates. Trinitrotoluene, 
glycerol trinitrate, and higher nitrates of cellulose 
are powerful explosives. 

Nitric acid is used in industry and in chemical 
work in general as a convenient, strong oxidizing 
agent. It is also the oxidizing constituent in 
aqua regia (one part nitric and three parts hydro- 
chloric acid), used since ancient times as a solvent 
for gold. Nitric acid is used extensively in the 
production of explosives and lacquers. 

Nitride (n7trīd), a chemical compound of 
nitrogen and an element more electropositive 
(more metallic) than nitrogen. Many of the 
metals form nitrides. Those of titanium, zir- 
conium, and some other metals are remarkably 
resistant to high temperatures and chemical 
reagents and are used to make crucibles for spe- 
cial laboratory work. Boron nitride, which re- 
sembles graphite in structure, is used as a high- 
temperature lubricant and also has a form which 
equals diamond in hardness. 

_Nitrobenzene (ni-trd-bén'zén), a yellow 
liquid, with an odor resembling almonds, ob- 
tained by treating benzene with strong nitric 
acid in the presence of sulfuric acid. It is con- 
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verted by reducing agents to aniline, which is a 
raw material for many dyes, pharmaceuticals, 
and other products. 

Nitrogen (ni/trd-jén), a chemical element 
having an atomic number of 7 and an atomic 
weight of r4. The substance is a gas at room 
temperature and constitutes 79 per cent of the 
atmosphere by volume. It is only slightly soluble 
in water at ordinary temperatures (1.5 per cent). 
It is without odor, color, or taste. 

Nitrogen is relatively unreactive chemically. 
The nitrogen molecule is composed of two nitro- 
gen atoms firmly combined, and therefore chemi- 
cal reactions with nitrogen and other elements 
require that the other substance be very reactive 
or that the reaction be carried out under the in- 
fluence of a catalyst or at a high temperature. 
Nitrogen reacts with burning magnesium, form- 
ing magnesium nitride; with oxygen under the 
influence of an electrical discharge, forming nitric 
oxide; and with hydrogen at an elevated tem- 
perature in the presence of a catalyst. 

Oxides of nitrogen amounting to many tons 
are formed annually during thunderstorms. Ni- 
trates arising from these oxides are of consid- 
erable importance as plant food. Nitrogen for 
plant growth is also brought into combination 
with hydrogen and oxygen by bacteria in soil. 

From a physiological standpoint, nitrogen is 
inert. It does not support respiration but merely 
serves as a diluent for the oxygen that is breathed. 
Nitrogen, under pressure, dissolves in the blood 
stream. This is an additional hazard to deep-sea 
divers. When the diver is submerged, the con- 
siderable pressure under which he is working 
causes the dissolving of nitrogen. If the pres- 
sure is suddenly decreased by the diver's being 
brought to the surface too rapidly, the nitrogen 
forms small bubbles of gas in the blood stream, 
producing severe, sometimes fatal, cramps called 
“bends.” 

Nitrogen is an essential constituent of prac- 
tically all explosives and many fertilizers. The 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as ammonia con- 
stitutes a major chemical industry. Important 
compounds are ammonia, nitric acid, nitrates, 
various cyanides, nitro-compounds, апа organic 
nitrogen compounds. 

Nitroglycerin (ni'tró-gliérin), the com- 
monly used name for a light yellow, oily, explo- 
sive liquid whose proper chemical name is gly- 
cerol trinitrate. Nitroglycerin is prepared by the 
slow addition of anhydrous glycerol to a mix- 
ture of nitric and fuming sulfuric acids. The re- 
action is carried out at a low temperature, with 
a provision made for continuous cooling, since 
much heat is liberated during the reaction. The 
sulfuric acid is present to remove the water 
formed by a by-product in the reaction. 

The most significant property of nitroglycerin 
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is its violent detonation on slight shock, which 
gives it a wide application in explosive mixtures, 
The explosion is due to the practically instantane- 
ous release of gases occupying about 10,000 times 
the volume of the ester itself. Nitroglycerin con- 
tains more than enough oxygen to oxidize all of 
the carbon to CO, and all of the hydrogen to 
water. Elementary nitrogen gas is also liberated: 
сан (ONO), > 3/2 Na + ЗСО, + 5/2 HO 

1/4 

Nitroglycerin may be caused to explode by in- 
creasing the temperature above 250-300" C or 
by an electric spark. The most common way, 
however, is by the detonation by mechanical 
impact or by use of a percussion cap containing a 
small amount of some more sensitive explosive. 

Nitroglycerin was first prepared in 1846 but 
did not find extensive use by itself because of the 
considerable danger of its explosion by percussion. 
However, in the carly 1860's Alfred Nobeb (q.v.) 
discovered that kieselguhr (q.v.) would take up 
three times its weight of nitroglycerin and re- 
main dry. This mixture, called dynamite, is a 
practical explosive; the nitroglycerin has its sensi- 
tivity considerably reduced but retains its explo- 
sive properties. Modern dynamite has nitrogly- 
сегіп absorbed in sawdust and charcoal as well as 
kieselguhr, and ammonium nitrate is added. 

Nitroglycerin is compounded with various sub- 
stances to obtain desired properties, In 1875 
Nobel discovered that guncotton (nitrocellulose) 
could be gelatinized by nitroglycerin to form a 
jelly having satisfactory stability but unusual ex- 
plosive properties. His first formulation (92% 
nitroglycerin, 8% guncotton), called blasting 
gelatin, is one of-the most powerful, shattering 
(brisant) explosives known. By varying the pro- 
portion of gelatin to guncotton, it is possible to 
vary the rates of burning of the explosive so 
that propellants may be prepared from these mix- 
tures. A propellant should burn rapidly, but not 
explosively, giving a sustained rapid push to the 
bullet. A British propellant called cordite con- 
tains 30% nitroglycerin, 65%, guncotton, 5%, vase- 
line, and is gelatinized with acetone. See also 
te 
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ЛИ ў), YRANCESCO SAVERIO, economisi 
statesman, born in Melfi, Italy, July 19, 1868; 
died in Rome, Feb. 2o, 1953. In 1904 he became a 
deputy; later he served as minister of commerce 
and agriculture (1911-17), minister of finance 
(1917-19), and prime minister (1919-20). An 
outspoken liberal, he left Italy after Mussolini's 
march on Rome (1922). Returning (1945) after 
World std he helped to form the National 
Democratic Union, a right-win, „in 1 
was elected to the ahi re ы 

Nivelle (nés), овкат GEORGES, French 
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general in World War I, born in Tulle, France, 
Oct. 15, 1856; died in Paris, March 22, 1924. He 
commanded counter-attacking French forces at 
Verdun (1916), and replaced Joffre (Dec. 16, 
1916) as commander of all French troops, but 
was relieved following his defeat in the second 
battle of the Aisne (1917). 

Nix (niks) or Nixie, in German mythology, 
the common name for water spirits, both male 
and female. They were represented as capable of 
assuming the human form but more frequently 
as half-human and half-fish. Like the Greek sirens 
and muses, they loved music and the dance and 
did favors for humans. Although mild in appear- 
ance, they were frequently depicted as cruel and 
dangerous. 

Nixon (лї йл), Lewis, naval architect, born 
in Leesburg, Va, April 7, 1861; died in Long 
Branch, N.J., Sept. 23, 1940. He was graduated 
from the U.S. Naval Acad. in 1882. In 1884 he 
was appointed naval constructor in the U.S, 
Navy and in 1890 designed several battleships of 
the Indiana class. He later resigned his commis- 
sion and directed commercial ship-building enter- 
prises. He became active in New York politics 
and in 1901-02 headed Tammany Hall, New 
York City's Democratic party organization. 

Nixon, мснлар MiLHOUs, Vice President of 
the U.S. (1953-61), born in Yorba Linda, Calif., 
Jan. 9, 1913. The son of Quaker parents, Nixon 
attended Whittier Coll. and Duke Univ. He 
practiced law in Whittier, Calif. (1937-42), 
worked with the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment in Washington, D.C. (1942), and served in 
the U.S. Navy (1942-46), in which he earned the 
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rank of lieutenant commander. In 1946 he was 
elected to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where his chief work was with the Un-American 
Activities Committee, particularly in the investi- 
gation of Alger Hiss (q.#.); in 1950 he was 
clected junior Senator from California. In 1952 
he was nominated for the Vice Presidency, to 
run with Republican candidate Dwight David 
Eisenhower (4.v.). During this campaign, he was 
charged with unethical acceptance of unreported 
political funds but won vindication by an un- 
precedented and dramatic public explanation on 
television. Once clected—and re-elected in т 

Nixon was a consistently dynamic liaison man 
between the President and Congress. He made 
official visits to Africa in 1957 and the U.S.S.R. in 
1959. In domestic matters, he was, for instance, 
instrumental in the settlement of the 1959-60 
steel strike, In 1960 he was the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency, losing the election by 
a remarkably small plurality to John E. Kennedy. 

Nizhni-Novgorod (піў, né-nóv jó-rót) , a Rus- 
sian city now called Gorky (4.v.). 

No (nó), name of a specific form of the Japa- 
nese drama. It is highly ceremonial and com- 
pounded of poetry and prose, coupled with music 
and dance. It originated in the r4th century AD., 
and many examples of this type. of drama are ех- 
tant. No-actors are masked, and there is always 
musical accompaniment. 

Noah (лё'а), a patriarch mentioned in the 
Book of Genesis, son of Lamech. He was chosen 
by God for his righteousness and godliness to 
become the father of the generations who should 
people the earth after the deluge. God in- 
formed him that the deluge would sweep all 
animal life to destruction, on account of man's 
wickedness, and instructed him to build an ark 
in which his family and a pair of each kind of 
animal should find protection during the flood. 
All living beings not protected in the ark were 
destroyed, and, after the waters subsided, the 
ark landed on Mt. Ararat. Noah and all beings in 
the ark were safely preserved. After the deluge, 
he offered thanks to God, who gave a covenant 
thata deluge should never again destroy the earth, 
and the rainbow was given as the sign of the 
covenant. Noah died 350 years after the flood, 
being at that time 950 years old. The account of 
the deluge as recorded in the Bible is paralleled 
by traditions common to almost all ancient peo- 
ples of the world. Noah, according to Genesis 9: 
20-21, planted a vineyard and was found drunk 
in his tent. See also Ark. 

. Nobel (né-b2/’), ALFRED wxNARD, engineer, 
inventor, and philanthropist, born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, Oct. 21, 1833; died in San Remo, Italy, 
Dec. 10, 1896. He was educated in St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), Russia, and later studied mechan- 
ical engineering in the U.S. For some time he 
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was a student under John Ericsson. In 1862 he 
developed the practical use of nitroglycerin and 
a few years later patented dynamite (q.v.). His 
further refined explosive, which was compara- 
tively smokeless, had a definite influence on the 
destructiveness of military firepower, His inven- 
tions total about 129. The latter part of his life 
was spent near Nice, France, where he continued 
to conduct experiments. He controlled several 
munitions factories in various countries as well 
as large interests in the Russian oil fields near 
Baku. 

He is the founder of the famous Nobel Prize 
fund of $9,200,000, the annual interest of which 
is divided into five equal parts and given as 
rewards to deserving persons. The five awards 
provided for include the most important inven- 
tion or discovery in physics; chemistry; in physi- 
ology, or in medicine; the most remarkable liter- 
ary work; and the most important work in the 
interest of universal peace. More than one indi- 
vidual or even a foundation may be the recipient 
of an award. No preference is given to a candi- 
date’s nationality. The recipient receives a gold 
medal, a scroll detailing his achievements, and 
a sum of money. The Royal Acad. of Sciences 
in Stockholm nominates and selects the candi- 
date for the award in physics and chemistry; 
the Caroline Inst. in Stockholm, for the award 
for physiology or medicine; the Swedish Acad. 
of Literature, in Stockholm, and the academies 
of France and Spain, for the award in litera- 
ture; and a committee of five elected by the 
Norwegian Storting (parliament) selects the re- 
cipient of the peace award. The accompanying 
table shows awards of Nobel prizes since 1901, 
when the first were given. 


ALFRED NOBEL 
Courtesy American-Seandinavian Foundation, N. Y. 
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Nobile (nó'bé-lā) umserto, aeronautical engi- 
neer and explorer, born in Avellino, Italy, Jan. 
21, 1885. Educated at the Polytechnic of Naples, 
he devoted himself to aeronautical engineering 
and was appointed professor at the Univ. of 
Naples. He was also a general in the flying corps 
of the Italian army, and devised the airships 
Norge and Italia, In the Norge, he crossed the 
North Pole with Amundsen (1926) and two 
years later directed another North Pole expedi- 
tion with the Italia. On this second venture, the 
Italia was wrecked shortly after crossing the pole, 
and only a part of the crew was rescued. An 
Italian commission of inquiry held Nobile re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe, in consequence of 
which he resigned as general, coming later to 
America. In 1939 he was appointed to the fac- 
ulty of a school of aeronautics in Lockport, Ill. 

Nobility (20-27/77-7), a class of persons who 
hold titles denoting high social rank in a monar- 
chial society. The term (Latin nobilitas) was 
adopted late in the Roman Republic, referring 
to the families of public leaders. However, the 
nobility as a social grouping with specific titles, 
duties, and privileges did not emerge until later. 
In the Middle Ages, local chieftains who ob- 
tained great tracts of land by conquest received 
titles from their sovereigns. Hereditary privi- 
leges, including the use of titles, were sanctioned 
by medieval feudal law in Europe. 

Members of ruling families comprised the upper 
nobility: English Tudors “and Stuarts, French 
Bourbons, Prussian Hohenzollerns, Russian Ro- 
manovs, etc. The lower nobility—for example, 
the Junkers of Germany, the Boyars of Russia— 
achieved their status as officeholders in the service 
of secular or ecclesiastical princes. 

The nobility's economic and political power, 
founded on ownership of land, began to wane 
at the onset of the industrial revolution. The 
institution of a titled class was banned for the 
first time in France during the French Revo- 
lution on June 19, 1790. Inherited titles of prince, 
duke, count, baron and chevalier all were wiped 
out there, although later restored and then again 
abolished. In the U.S. a clause was written into 
the Federal Constitution stating that “no title 
of nobility shall be granted by the United States,” 
and forbidding public officeholders from accept- 
ing foreign titles without consent of Congress. 
Norway, although a constitutional monarchy, 
ae its nobility by act of Parliament in 

21. 

After political upheavals and two world wars, 
few countries still have a recognized nobility. 
Great Britain, the outstanding exception, retains 
its House of Lords in Parliament, and the heredi- 
tary titles of nobility—duke, marquis, earl, vis- 
count, and baron—still are in use. In addition, 
titles of baronet (also hereditary) and knight 
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are conferred in England for merit, but hold- 
ers of these titles are classed among the gentry. 
The prefix Sir is used with the Christian name 
in addressing a baronet or knight. 

Noble (nö'b'l), avrrep, civil engineer, born 
at Livonia, Mich., Aug. 7, 1844; died Apr. 19, 
1914. He entered the Federal army in 1862, 
served in the Army of the Potomac until 1865, 
and later was graduated from the Univ. of 
Michigan. He was made a member of the Nica- 
raguan Canal Board in 1895, and two years 
later was appointed to survey the route of a 
ship canal from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. 
Later he was commissioner on the Isthmian 
canal. 

Noblesville (no'2'Iz-vil), county seat of Ham- 
ilton County, Indiana, 22 m. N.E. of Indianapolis, 
on the White River and on the Lake Erie and 
Western and other railroads, It has flour mills. 
carbon works, strawboard factories, and grain 
elevators. It was settled in 1820 and incorporated 
in 1853. Population, 1950, 6,567. 

Node (nöd), a term used in mathematics to 
designate a point where a curve cuts itself, 
through which more than one tangent to the 
curve can be drawn. The terni is used in as- 
tronomy to indicate either of the two points at 
which the intersection of the planes of two orbits 
pierce the celestial sphere, especially those of 
a satellite and its primary. The node encoun- 
tered by a heavenly body in its northward passage 
is called its ascending node and in its southward 
passage it is termed the descending node. A 
straight line joining the nodes is termed the ле 
of the nodes. The sun is in its ascending node 
at the vernal equinox and in its descending node 
at the autumnal equinox. The points at which 
the orbit of the moon cuts the ecliptic are known 
as the lunar nodes. 

Nofretete (nóf-re-t£'té), queen, and wife of 
the Egyptian King Ikhnaton, especially well 
known through the sculptured portrait head of 
her (ca. 1375-58 в.с.) that has come down to us. 
Life size, done in limestone, with painted eyes 
of rock crystal, the bust is one of the most pre- 
cious art objects found with the excavations of 
the present century. Expressing strong individual 
charm, the portrait mirrors a queenly bearing 
and a shy, unaffected grace. The original sculp- 
ture is in the Berlin Museum. Sce illustration on 
the following page. 

Nogales (nó-gi'làs), county seat of Santa 
Cruz County, Arizona, located 68 m. s. of Tucson, 
on the Mexican border, adjoining the Mexican 
city of the same name. International Avenue 
separates the two cities, Situated in the pic- 
turesque Spanish mission country, Nogales has 
several examples of old Spanish architecture 
of that period, including the 17th century mis- 
sion, called Tumacacori, north of the city. Mining 
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and cattle-raising are among the chief occupa. 
tions, Population, 1940, 5135; in 1950, 6,153. 
Nogi (no'gi), KLTEU, soldier and government 
official, born in Japan in 1851. He was a member of 
a family belonging to the Samurai caste and had 
extensive literary and military training. In 1895 
he served with distinction in the Sino-Japanese 
War and, after the conclusion of peace, was 
made governor of the island of Formosa. In 
1904 he became commander of the third army 
to invade Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
War and was directed to Operate against Port 
Arthur. The fortress was besieged from Sep- 
tember until Jan. I, 1905, when it surrendered 
to Gen. Nogi. Subsequently he operated with 
Gen. Oyama at Mukden. On Sept. 13, 1912, 
because of the death of Emperor Mutsuhito, he 
committed suicide. 
„Noguchi (nó-goo-she^), HIDEYO, bacteriolo- 
Bist, born at Inawashiro, Japan, in 1876; died in 
1928. After his graduation from medical college 
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at Tokyo, he migrated to the U.S. in 1899. He 
engaged in research at the Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania where he studied methods of immunizing 
against snake-bite. In 1904 he joined the staff 
of the Rockefeller Inst. Among his impor- 
tant contributions to science were a syphilis diag- 
nosis known as the Noguchi test, a process en- 
abling spirochetae to grow under culture, and 
thereby to be studied more closely, and the isola- 
tion of the yellow fever germ (1918). He also 
facilitated investigations of infantile paralysis, 
hydrophobia, trachoma, Oroya fever, and jaun- 
dice. His death resulted from yellow fever, which 
he contracted while studying the disease. 

Noguchi (nó-góo'ché), samu, sculptor, and 
stage designer, born Nov. 17, 1904, in Los An- 
geles, Cal. His father, the noted Japanese poet, 
Yoné Noguchi, returned to Japan in 1906, taking 
his family with him, but Noguchi returned to 
the U.S. in 1917 to complete his education. In 
1926 he won a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
went to Paris to study under the sculptor Con- 
stantin Brancusi. Noguchi executes his rounded, 
abstract designs principally in stone; they show 
the influence of his master, Brancusi, clearly. 
In addition to his sculptures, mostly abstract-con- 
structivistic, he has designed sets for Martha Gra- 
ham's company of modern dancers. 

Nome (76m), a city of Alaska, on the shore 
of Bering Sea, near Cape Nome. It is situated 
about 150 m. s.r. of Cape Prince of Wales and 
80 m. from Golofnim Bay. The shore is bordered 
by low tundra and marshland, and between it 
and the sea is a low sandy beach. In 1900 gold 
was discovered near the city of Nome, causing 
many gold seekers to locate there for the sum- 
mer, and before the end of the year $18,000,000 
worth of gold was found. The region has since 
been productive of the precious metal, causing 
a rapid increase in the population of the northern 
district of Alaska, However, the climate is very 
severe and the ground is frozen nearly the entire 
year. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
courthouse, the post office, the city hall, and 
several public schools. Population, 1900, 12,488; 
in 1940, 1.559; in 1950, 1,876. 

Nominalism (ném’i-nalizm), from the 
Latin nomina, meaning names, in philosophy, a 
medieval doctrine opposed to the so-called realism 
of the same time. While the realists believed that 
certain abstractions such as beauty, right, round- 
ness, weight, etc, existed in themselves, the 
nominalists believed that these were only quali- 
ties or names (hence nominalism) given to spe- 
cific things, e.g., a beautiful flower, a round table, 
a heavy barrel, and did not exist independently. 

Nominative (26m’i-na-tiv), in grammar, des- 
ignating the case of the subject of a sentence, 
¢.g., in the sentence "The father writes a letter," 
father is in the nominative case. 
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Noncommissioned Officer (nón-kó-mish'- 
ün'd óf'i-sér), in the U.S. Army, any enlisted man 
with a grade above first-class private and below 
warrant officer, e.g., corporal, sergeant, etc. In the 
U.S. Navy, noncommissioned officers include all 
ratings above apprentice seamen and mess at- 
tendants, third class, and below mate. 

Nonconformists (nón-kón-[órm'ists), or pis- 
senters, the name applied to British subjects who 
dissented from the Anglican Church. This class 
had its beginning at the time of the Restoration, 
when a large number of clergymen refused to 
assent to the Act of Uniformity, in consequence 
of which they were ejected from their livings. 
In 1689 the Toleration Act was passed to relax 
the penal statutes, after which the Nonconform- 
ists acquired protection of their funds and capi- 
tal, but the policy of the government was not 
liberal toward them. The civil disabilities to 
which the Nonconformists were subject for more 
than two centuries were removed by repealing 
the Corporation and Test acts in 1828. In 1836 
the Dissenters were permitted to be married 
by their own ministers and were granted other 
relief. Other disabilities were removed in 1871, 
when the great universities were opened to their 
young men, and in 1880 the passage of the Burials 
Act permitted their ministers access to church- 
yards for funerals. 

Nones (nónz), the ninth day before the ides 
(counting the ides itself) in the Roman calendar. 
The ides (4.v.) fell on the 15th of certain months, 
the 13th of others; the nones therefore repre- 
sented about the end of the first week of each 
month. 

Nonintercourse Act (nón-in'ter-kórs akt), in 
U.S. history, superseded the Embargo Act of 
1807 because of general American dissatisfaction 
with the latter, Passed Mar. 1, 1809, it decreed 
commercial nonintercourse with France and with 
England, who was attempting to put a blockade 
around Mapoleon's Europe. It was passed by 
President Jefferson’s own party in the face of 
his opposition, but proved impracticable. 

Nonobjective Art (ndn’6b-jék’tiv), an art 
form, introduced in the 2oth century, which 
completely banishes any element of nature. Like 
abstract art (q.v.), it does not aim at reproducing 
reality, but it goes even further than abstract 
art in its complete independence of any starting 
Point in nature. The aim of nonobjective art is 
absolute purity of line, form and color, all of 
which appear purer and clearer in a nonobjective 
painting or sculpture than they can be observed 
in reality. The individual nonobjective painting 
or sculpture is a completely free creation, abiding 
only by its own laws and portraying no scene, 
figure, or element of the "real world." Each can- 
Vas or sculpture is a whole world in itself. In 
the opinion of its followers, nonobjective art 
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surpasses abstract and descriptive art because 
it imitates nothing already existing. 

Main representatives of this school of art are 
Wassily Kandinsky, Rudolf Bauer, and Fernand 
Léger. The movement began shortly before World 
War I and gradually dwindled away after 1930. 
In the U.S. alone, some artists can still be found 
who did not merge their nonobjective tendencies 
with the generally more concrete development 
of present day art. 

Non Plus Ultra (nòn [or ne] plits-iil’tra), ог 
NE PLUs ULTRA, Latin meaning literally nothing 
more beyond; used to describe the farthest pes- 
sible goal or an ultimate in anything. 

Nordau (nór’dou), max simon, physician and 
author, born in Budapest, Hungary, July 29, 
1849; died Jan. 22, 1923. He studied medicine 
in Budapest, where he began practicing medicine 
in 1878. He made an extended tour of Europe, 
visiting Paris and other large cities, and became 
a contributor to various periodicals. Subsequently 
he published several criticisms on contemporary 
literature and society which were widely trans- 
lated. He also wrote fiction and plays, and trea- 
tises on Zionism. 

Nordenskjöld (»óor'den-sháld), миѕ ADOLF 
ERIC, BARON, naturalist, geographer, and ex- 
plorer, born in Helsinki, Russia (now Finland), 
Nov. 18, 1832; died in Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 
12, 1901. He was forced to leave Russia and 
went to Sweden but studied in Berlin, Germany. 
He accompanied the geologist Otto Torell on 
his expedition to Spitsbergen and there dis- 
covered remains of Tertiary plants. Norden- 
skjöld subsequently made several other voyages 
_——————— 
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to the polar sea. In 1870 he made a journey on the 
inland ice of Greenland, and in 1872-73 revisited 
Spitsbergen. Becoming interested in the possibil- 
ity of a northeast passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, he made (1875) a reconnaissance voy- 
age to Novaya Zemlya, across the Kara Sea, and 
up the Yenisei River. In July 1878 he set out in 
the Vega and traversed the Arctic Sea along the 
Siberian coast, reaching Japan in September 1879. 
He was created a baron by the King of Sweden 
in 1880. Nordenskjóld published an account of 
his voyage in “The Voyage of the Vega” (1881). 

Nordhoff (nórd'ój), CHARLES, journalist and 
author, born in Erwitte, Westphalia, Prussia, Aug. 
31, 1830; died in San Francisco, Calif., July 14, 
190r. He came to the U.S. with his parents in 
1835, and attended Woodward Coll, in Cincin- 
nati, later serving (1844-47) in the U.S. Navy 
and on whaling and fishing ships. He was re- 
porter and editor (185871): on the New York 
Evening Post and Washington correspondent 
(1874-90) for the New York Herald. Among his 
many books of travel, politics, and philosophy are 
"Nine Years a Sailor" (1857), “Secession 15 Re- 
bellion” (1860), “The Communistic Societies of 
the United States” (1875), and “God and the 
Future Life” (1883). 

Nordhoff, CHARLES BERNARD, author, born in 
London, England, Feb. 1, 1887; died in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., April тт, 1947. He was graduated 
from Harvard (1909) and served in World 
War I as an ambulance driver and as a pilot in 
the Lafayette Escadrille. His books include “The 
Fledgeling” (1919), “Picaro” (1921), and “The 
Derelict” (1928); in collaboration with James 
Norman Hall he wrote “Mutiny on the Bounty” 
(1932), "Men Against the Sca" (1934), "Pitcairn's 
Island" (1934), "The Hurricane" (1935), "Botany 
Bay" (1941), and "The High Barbaree” (1947). 
Of those of his books which were filmed, "Mutiny 
on the Bounty" (1934) was most successful. He 
also edited (1940) "In Yankee Windjammers," 
containing the journals of his grandfather, 
Charles Nordhoff (q.v.). 

Nordic (nórdik), a term first used in the 
19th century to distinguish the tall, blond, narrow- 
headed peoples of northern Europe from the 
Alpine and Mediterranean types. The term was 
misused by Nazi racial theorists, but it has been 
completely rejected by some anthropologists. 
Joseph Deniker (g.v.) described the grouping in 
his definitions of ethnological classification. 

Nordica (nórdi-ka), LILLIAN, soprano, born 
Lillian Norton’ in Farmington, Me., May 12, 
1859; died in Batavia, Java, May 10, 1914. She 
received her early training at the New England 
Conservatory in Boston, Mass., and later studied 
in Milan, where she made her operatic debut 
(1879). She sang in London, on the Continent 
(including Bayreuth), and later appeared (1893- 
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1909) at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. Best known for her Wagnerian roles, 
she was also successful in oratorio work. 
Norfolk (nér fik), a port city and naval base 
in Virginia, the second-largest city in the state, 
on the harbor of Hampton Roads at the mouth of 
the Elizabeth River (politically independent of 
Norfolk County). Norfolk is served by the Penn- 
sylvania, the Chesapeake and Ohio, and other 
railroads. With a waterfront of ca. 500 m., Nor- 
folk forms one of the best harbors on the Atlantic 
coast. The U.S. Navy maintains extensive instal- 
lations here, including the headquarters of the 
Atlantic Fleet, and a naval air station, but the 
Norfolk Navy Yard is at Portsmouth (q.v.), Va. 
Manufactures include ships, fertilizers, cotton 
and silk, foodstuffs, lumber products, building 
materials, and farm tools. Norfolk, part of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth standard metropolitan area, 
had a value added by manufacture of $81,006,000 
in 1954. Sites of historical interest and many 
nearby beaches and resort areas make Norfolk a 
year-round tourist center. Among the notable 
buildings are St. Paul's Church (1739), Ft. Nor- 
folk, the Museum of Arts and Sciences, and di- 
visions of the Coll. of William and Mary and 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 


Courtesy Norfolk Advertising Bd. 
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Norfolk, settled in 1682 and named in 1705, 
was incorporated as a borough in 1736 and as a 
city in 1845. It was burned by American troops 
to prevent its capture by the British in 1776. In 
the Civil War, it was held (1861-62) by the 
Confederates. Population, 1950, 213,512; in 1957 
(est.), 290,982. 

Norfolk, a county of eastern England, with 
an area of 2,053 sq. m. It is bounded on the s. by 
Suffolk, on the w. by Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, and on the м. and z. by the North 
Sea. Its surface is flat and low, containing many 
fens and marshes, most of which have been 
drained and reclaimed. The county raises great 
quantities of cattle and poultry, and the principal 
crops grown are cereal grains and market vege- 
tables. There is an important fishing industry 
centering at Great Yarmouth. Manufactures in- 
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clude farm implements and boots and shoes. The 
county town is Norwich (Pop., 1951, 121,226). 
Archaeologists have unearthed many remnants of 
the Roman and Anglo-Saxon settlements in Nor- 
folk. Norfolk was overrun by the Danes in 870 
and sided with the Parliament in the English 
civil war. Population, 1951, 546,550. 

Norfolk, nuxe or and клк, or, an English 
title, highest in English peerage below those of 
the royal family. Hugh Bigod (died, 1177) was 
created first earl of Norfolk in 1136. Until 1306 
the title was held by the Bigod family; from 1312 
to 1476 the title was held by the Mowbray family, 
who were elevated to the dukedom in 1397; from 
1483 the title has been held by the Howard family. 

The first duke of Norfolk was THOMAS MOW- 
вклу (1366?-99), who received his title in 1397, 
from Richard II, but he was later banished from 
England by the king. His downfall is recounted 
in the first act of Shakespeare's "Richard IL" 

JOHN номлар (1430-85) was the first duke of 
Norfolk in the Howard line. He was the grand- 
son of Thomas Mowbray. During the Wars of the 
Roses (q.v.) he was a firm supporter of the House 
of York. In 1483 Richard III made him duke of 
Norfolk and earl marshal of England. Norfolk 
was killed at the battle of Bosworth, in which 
his son, THOMAS HOWARD (1443-1524), Was cap- 
tured. Imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
Thomas Howard was released (1489) by Henry 
VII and restored to the earldom of Surrey, which 
he had received in 1483. Subsequently he became 
England’s foremost military commander and de- 
feated the Scots at Flodden (g.v.). He was cre- 
ated duke of Norfolk in 1514. During the reign 
of Henry VIII he achieved great influence and 
served as guardian of the country (1520) during 
the king’s absence. However, as the influence of 
Thomas Wolsey (q.v.) increased, that of Norfolk 
gradually diminished. 

His son, THOMAS HOWARD (1473-1554), the 
third duke of Norfolk, served as lord lieutenant 
of Ireland (1520-21); he succeeded his father as 
lord high treasurer (1522) and as duke of Nor- 
folk (1524). He was a bitter enemy of Cardinal 
Wolsey and supported Henry VIII's divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon and his marriage to Nor- 
folk's niece, Anne Boleyn (q.v.). Later he pre- 
sided at Anne’s trial and execution. Norfolk 
gained great influence at court when another 
niece, Catherine Howard, became Henry’s fifth 
queen (1540), but his influence declined after 
Catherine’s execution in 1542. In 1546, with his 
son Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, Norfolk was 
charged with treason. Surrey was executed, but 
Norfolk was saved by the timely death of the 
king. On the accession of Mary I he was released 
from the Tower and restored to his dukedom. 

The title is currently held by the 16th duke, 
Bernard Marmaduke FitzAlan-Howard (1908- ). 
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Norfolk Island, a 13-sq. m. island in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, midway between New 
Zealand and New Caledonia, ca. 800 m. x. of 
Australia, Its vegetation is luxuriant, and citrus 
fruits and bananas are grown in quantity. Dis- 
covered (1774) by Capt. James Cook (q.v.), the 
island was twice used as a penal colony (1788- 
1813, 1826-55). In 1856 a number of the descend- 
ants of the Bounty mutineers were transferred 
here from Pitcairn Island. Since 1914 Norfolk 
Island has been administered by Australia. Popu- 
lation, 1952 (est.), 1,176. 

Norfolk Island Pine, a tree of the pine fam- 
ily, native to Norfolk Island, where it was for- 
merly the principal forest tree. It belongs to 
the genus Araucaria. The wood is white and 
tough and is valuable for furniture and con- 
struction purposes. The tree attains a height 
of about 200 ft. Many of the larger specimens 
have diameters of 10 to 12 ft. 

Noricum (nér’i-kam), an ancient country of 
central Europe, corresponding to modern Austria 
south of the Danube and east of Vienna and parts 
of Tyrol and Bavaria. It was conquered by the 
Romans ca. 15 в.с. and was for centuries a fron- 
tier province of the Roman Empire. 

Normal School (nórmal skóol). See Teach- 
ers College. 

Norman (nórmgn), MONTAGU COLLET, finan- 
cial expert, born at Much Hadham, England, 
Sept. 6, 1871; died in London, Feb. 4, 1950. He 
was educated at Eton School and at King’s Coll., 
Cambridge, and served in the Boer War. He was 
deputy governor (1918-20) and governor (1920- 
44) of the Bank of England. Holding office longer 
than any governor in the bank’s history, he be- 
came highly influential in forming financial poli- 
cies of successive British governments. Norman 
was created first Baron Norman of St. Clere in 


1944. 

и Architecture, a style of building 
which flourished from 1066 to about 1154 in the 
realm of the Normans (q.v.). It was used prin- 
cipally in churches, abbeys, and castles and is 
characterized by massive proportions, scantily 
adorned masonry, and a universal use of the 
round arch. Examples of Norman architecture in 
France are the older portions of the abbey of 
MontSaint-Michel (6 m. w. of Avranches) and 
the two abbeys at Caen founded by William the 
Conqueror. In England, the cathedrals of Dur- 
ham, Winchester, Ely, and Peterborough are fine 
representatives of the Norman style. There are 
also examples of Norman architecture in southern 
Italy and Sicily, heavily influenced by the Byzan- 
tine and Arabic styles and showing little kinship 
with the Norman style of French and English 
structures. 

Normandy (nér man-di), а region and for- 
mer province of northwestern France, bounded 
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on the north and west by the English Channel 
and traversed from southeast to northwest by the 
Seine River. It corresponds with the departments 
of Calvados, Eure, La Manche, Orne, and Seine- 
Inférieure. Normandy is an extremely rich and 
fertile agricultural region; cattle, butter, cheese, 
and cider are its principal products. There is an 
important fishing industry, and the ports of Cher- 
bourg and Le Havre are major shipping centers. 
Rouen was the capital of the old province and is 
à great commercial center. 

Normandy takes its name from the Northmen 
or Normans (44.0.), by whom it was repeatedly 
raided during the oth century. About 911 Charles 
Ш (the Simple) of France ceded the region to 
Rollo, a Viking chieftain who became the first 
duke of Normandy. He and his successors ex- 
panded their territory, which was Christianized 
in the roth century and became one of the prin- 
cipal fiefs of France. Duke William II of Nor- 
mandy conquered England (1066-69) and became 
king there as William I (the Conqueror), Nor- 
mandy was more or less closely united with 
England until 1204, when it was seized by 
Philip 11 of France, During the Hundred Years 
War (q.v.) the region was ravaged again and 
again by both sides, In 1450 permanent restoration 
was made to France of all of Normandy with the 
exception of the Channel Islands, which have 
remained an English possession. Normandy was 
abolished as a province in 1790. The invasion of 
Normandy (June 6, 1944) by Allied forces 
marked the opening phase in the campaign to 
reconquer German-occupied Western Europe. 
See also D-Day; World War II. 

Norman French, a dialect spoken by the 
people of Normandy, after that region was occu- 


pied by the Normans or Northmen. When the 
Normans conquered England, this dialect, known 
as Old French, was made the language of Eng- 
land. It was the official language until the time of 
Edward III, when it was replaced by English. 

Normans (nór^mgnz), the descendants of the 
Viking raiders who settled in northern. France 
in the 8th and oth centuries, giving their name 
to the province of Normandy (q.v.). In 1066 the 
Normans conquered England, where Norman 
nobility displaced the Anglo-Saxon nobles and a 
gradually modified Norman French (q.v.) was 
for many years the language of the court and the 
ruling classes. Norman adventurers also estab- 
lished kingdoms in Sicily and southern Italy in 
the 11th century, and played a very important 
part in the crusades. See also Northmen. 

Norns (nórnz), in Norse mythology, the three 
maidens who predestine the lives of gods and 
men at birth, like the Fates (q.v.) of Greek and 
Roman legend. Snorri Sturluson (q.v.) calls 
them Urd (the past), Verdandi (the present), 
and Skuld (the future). 

Norris (noris), CHARLES GILMAN, author, born 
in Chicago, Ill., April 23, 1881; died in Palo Alto, 
Calif., July 25, 1945. A graduate (1903) of the 
Univ. of California, he served with the U.S. Army 
in World War I. His many novels of American 
life include “The Amateur” (1915), “Salt” 
(1917), “Brass” (1921), "Seed" (1930), "Zest 
(1933), and "Hands" (1935). His wife was 
Kathleen Norris (q.v.). d 

Norris, FRANK, novelist, born in Chicago, Ш., 
March 5, 1870; died in San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 
25, 1902. He was educated in the public schools 
of San Francisco, the Univ. of California, and Har- 
vard Univ. He studied art in Paris (1887-89). At 
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the time of the Jameson Raid he was correspond- 
ent from South Africa for the San Francisco 
Chronicle and in 1896-97 edited the San Fran- 
cisco Wave. He was war corresponden in Cuba 
in 1898 for McClure’s Magazine and in 1899 pub- 
lished his first novel, a realistic story entitled 
“McTeague.” “The Pit” treats of the contest over 
the exchange of wheat, and “The Octopus” em- 
bodies an account of growing wheat and deals 
with the oppressive rates charged in transporting 
that product by railways from points in Cali- 
fornia. Other writings that attained considerable 
popularity include “Moran of the Lady Letty,” 
“Epic of the Wheat,” and “A Man’s Woman.” 

Norris, czorce WILLIAM, lawyer and U.S. 
Senator from Nebraska (1913-43), born in San- 
dusky County, Ohio, July 11, 1861; died in Mc- 
Cook, Nebr., Sept. 2, 1944. He moved to Nebraska 
in 1885. A Republican until 1936, when he be- 
came an Independent, he opposed U.S. entry into 
World War I and later advocated farm relief 
and government ownership of power projects. 
He sponsored the act creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (1933), and the first TVA dam 
was named for him. He was coauthor of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act (q.v.) and author of the 
20th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution (1933), 
known as the “Lame Duck Amendment” (4... 

Norris, KATHLEEN THOMPSON, novelist, born in 
San Francisco, Cal, July 16, 1880. She was 
Privately educated, and, in 1909, married the 
writer, Charles G. Norris. A year later she em- 
barked on a writing career. Among her more 
than 60 novels, the best-known are “Mother” 
(1911), "Saturday's Child” (1914), “Hildegarde” 
(1926), “The Sea Gull” (1927), “Manhattan 
Love Song” (1934), “Heartbroken Melody” 
(1938), “The Venables” (1942), "Corner of 
Heaven" (1943), “Love Calls the Tune" (1944), 
and "Burned Fingers" (1945). 

Norris-La Guardia Act (mórislà gwûr- 
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di-à), also called the Anti-Injunction Law, a Fed- 
eral act relating to the issuance of injunctions by 
Federal courts in labor disputes. This act, which 
became law on March 23, 1932, forbids Fed- 
eral courts from enjoining persons engaged in 
a labor dispute from doing any of the following 
acts, and thus makes it legal for workers to en- 
gage in these activities: (1) Refusing to work or 
peacefully persuading others to do so; (2) refus- 
ing to patronize or peacefully persuading others 
to do so; (3) joining a union, regardless of an 
anti-union contract; (4) paying or receiving strike 
benefits; (5) publicizing the facts of a labor dis- 
pute; (6) assembling and picketing peaceably. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act further called for 
notice and hearing before injunctions were issued, 
forbade injunctions where the employer had not 
exhausted available machinery for mediation and 
voluntary arbitration, broadened the definition 
of labor disputes, and required jury trials in con- 
tempt cases arising out of alleged violations of 
injunctions. Moreover, it barred the blanket in- 
junction and exempted from liability those who 
had not committed, authorized, or ratified illegal 
acts. 

In the case of U.S. v. Hutcheson, the Supreme 
Court said that the Norris-La Guardia Act must 
be read with the Sherman and the Clayton acts 
as an “harmonizing text on the outlawry of 
labor conduct” which led to the conclusion that 
as long as labor was acting in its own interest 
and was not combining with non-labor groups 
it was not subject to the prohibitions of the Sher- 
man Act. That this did not completely exempt 
labor from the Anti-Trust Laws was indicated 
in the case of Allen-Bradley Co. v. Local Union 
No. 3, in which the Supreme Court found a vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act by the Electrical Work- 
ers because they had conspired with the employers 
to bar certain products from the local market. 
In the case of the U.S. v. United Mine Workers, 
decided Mar. 6, 1947, the Supreme Court ruled, 
on a fiveto-four decision, that the act did not 
operate in the case of a coal mine operated by the 
Federal government. 

While private suits for injunction were largely 
eliminated by this act, the Supreme Court has 
held that when the Federal government is oper- 
ating a plant it may seck injunctions to restrain 
strikes. In addition, the Taft-Hartley Act deprived 
the Norris-La Guardia Act of effectiveness so far 
as injunction suits by the N.L.R.B. and the Attor- 
ney General to restrain secondary boycotts and 
strikes in national emergencies were concerned. 
Sec also Labor; Labor Injunction; Labor Legisla- 
tion; Yellow Dog Contract. 

Norristown (n67’is-toun), a borough in Penn- 
sylvania, seat of Montgomery County, located 
on the Schuylkill River, 16 m. мл. of Phila- 
delphia. It is on the Pennsylvania and the 
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Reading R.R’s. In its vicinity are productive 
iron mines and quarries of marble, sandstone, and 
limestone. The place was settled in 1688 and in- 
corporated in 1812, Valley Forge is 6 m. n,w. of 
Norristown, Population, 1950, 38,126. 

Norsemen (nórsmen). See Northmen. 

North (nérth), FREDERICK, LORD, Earl of Guil. 
ford, Prime Minister of England, born Apr. 13, 
1733; died Aug. s, 1792. In 1754 he was elected 
to the House of Commons and became Lord of 
the Treasuty in 1759. In this office he advocated 
the stamp act and maintained the right of Eng- 
land to tax the colonies in America; He was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons in 1767, and from 1770 to 1783 
served as First Lord of the Treasury and Prime 
Minister of England. The Policy of George III 
for the coercion of the colonies met his approval, 
and his insistence finally led to the Declaration 
of Independence in America on July 4, 1776. As 
head of the government he managed the war 
against America, and, after the defeat at York- 
town, he resigned. On his father’s death in 1790, 
he became Earl of Guilford, 

North, youn THOMAS, financier, born in Leeds, 
England, Jan, 30, 1842; died in London, May 5, 
1896. He was the son of a coal merchant, was 
apprenticed to a millwright in 1857, and later 
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became foreman of the Fowler Locomotive Жопа 
at Leeds. He emigrated to Chile after the deat 
of his father and there engaged in speculations Y 
guano and nitrate of soda, in the piona o 
Tarapacá. In 1889 he returned to England he 
a fortune valued at $100,000,000, all of which E 
acquired by various enterprises during an а 
sence of 20 years, ү 
North Adam (ad'amz), a city in Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, on the Hoosac River, 21 
т, N. of Pittsfield. It is on the Boston & Maine 
and the Boston & Albany R.R.'s. The site is in 
a beautiful locality of the Berkshire Hills, near 
Mt. Greylock, the highest summit in the state. 
Among the chief buildings are the public ER 
the state. normal school, the city hall, and the 
North Adams Hospital, The natural bridge across 
Hudson Brook and the Hoosac Tunnel are b 
features. The manufactures include boots an 
shoes, cotton and woolen goods, ironware, re, 
chinery, and paper. The place was settled in 17 5 
and incorporated in 1878. Population, 1950, 21,507- 
North America, one of the six grand E 
sions of the earth, the larger and more puel 
continent of the Western Hemisphere. The north- 
ern boundary is formed partly by the S 
Ocean and partly by vast sheets of ice, the TA 
masses probably extending within a.few hundre: 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
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he steep walls composed of fan- 
des of the reef are covered with 
ly branching formations to massive 


An octopus glides from a crevice in one of t 
tastically eroded coral limestone columns. The si 
coral growths varying from leaflike and delicate! 
domes, 
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miles of the North Pole. It is bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic and on the south and west by 
the Pacific. The maximum breadth is about 3,300 
m, and the length from north to south is 4,500 m. 
"The area is estimated at 9,385,000 sq. m. 

Description. The coast line is extremely ir- 
regular, especially in the north, where many 
peninsulas and the Arctic Archipelago form a 
counterpart of the southeastern section of Asia. 
Point Barrow and the Melville Peninsula form 
the principal projections on the north; Labrador, 
on the northeast; Nova Scotia, Florida, and 
Yucatan, on the east; and Lower California and 
Alaska, on the west. The Isthmus of Panama 
joins the continent with South America. Among 
the principal coast indentions are Hudson Bay, 
on the north; the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Bay 
of Fundy, Penobscot Bay, Chesapeake Bay, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Gulf of Honduras, on 
the cast; and the Gulf of Tehuantepec, the Gulf 
of California, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and 
Bristol Bay, on the west. Many islands of con- 
siderable size are included with the continent, 
but they are situated chiefly off the northern and 
eastern coasts. They include Iceland, Greenland, 
Baffin Land, Victoria Land, Newfoundland, the 
Bahamas, and the West Indies (that is, Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, etc.). Among the principal 
islands off the western shore are Vancouver, 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and the Aleutians. 

Surrace. Two great mountain systems char- 
acterize the surface, the Appalachian Mts. in 
the eastern part, parallel to the Atlantic Coast, 
and the Cordilleras, parallel to the Pacific. Be- 
tween the two sections of highlands is the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley, which is separated from the cen- 
tral plain of Canada by a height of land, a low 
watershed stretching almost due west from Lake 
Superior to the Rocky Mts. The Appalachian 
highlands stretch from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
almost to the Gulf of Mexico, forming a low 
plateau, which is known locally under different 
names, such as the Laurentian Hills, the White 
Mts., the Catskills, the Allegheny Mts., and the 
Blue Ridge Mts. Mt. Mitchell, near the southern 
extremity of these highlands, has an elevation of 
about 6,700 ft. and is the culminating peak, but 
is closely approximated by Mt. Washington, in 
the White Mts. Between these highlands and the 
Atlantic are two distinct surfaces, the Atlantic 
coastal plain, near the ocean, and the Piedmont 
province, forming the country farther inland. 
Westward the Appalachians slope gradually in- 
land апі finally merge into a region of rolling 
prairies, 

The Cordilleras are a continuation of the 
Andes of South America, running almost with- 
Out interruption from the Isthmus of Panama 
to Bering Strait. The eastern chain is known as 
the Rocky Mts., which forms the predominating 
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system of North America. It consists of a vast 
plateau with an altitude varying from 2,800 to 
10,000 ft. above the sea, but reaching its highest 
point in Alaska, where Mt. McKinley attains a 
height of 20,300 ft. In the same vicinity are 
other lofty peaks, such as Mt. Saint Elias, Mt. 
Fairweather, Mt. Logan, and a number of others, 
all exceeding an altitude of 18,000 ft. The system 
gradually widens in the southwestern part of 
Canada, but reaches its greatest width in the 
U.S., and two distinct chains, the Cascade Range 
and the Sierra Nevada Mts., lie along the coast. 
Many Rocky Mt. peaks exceed 14,000 ft, such 
as Mt. Shasta, Mt. Whitney, Long's Peak, and 
Pike's Peak. Greater heights than these are 
reached in Mexico, where Popocatepetl and 
Orizaba tower above the snow line, the former 
being 17,887 ft. and the latter 18,701 ft. high. 
The Great Basin, an elevated and arid section in 
the west central part of the U.S., has many salt 
lakes that find no outlet to the sea, such as Utah 
Lake and Great Salt Lake. 

Drainase. The greater part of North America 
is drained into the Atlantic, but large sections are 
tributary to the Pacific and the Arctic oceans. 
However, nearly all the great rivers belong to 
the central part of the continent, The McKenzie 
and its head streams, including the Peace and the 
Athabasca, carry the drainage from the north 
central part of Canada into the Arctic, while 
the northwestern portion is drained by the Yukon 
into the Pacific. Farther south are the head 
streams of the Nelson, including principally the 
Saskatchewan and the Assiniboine, which dis- 
charge into Hudson Bay. Still farther south, but 
somewhat east, is the basin of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, which is tributary to the 
Atlantic through the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
central portion is drained almost entirely by 
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the Mississippi system, which discharges into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Fraser, Columbia, and 
Colorado discharge into the Pacific. Among 
the principal streams of the Atlantic coast are the 
Susquehanna, the Hudson, the Delaware, the 
Potomac, and the Savannah. Mexico has few large 
streams, aside from the Rio Grande, which sep- 
arates that country from the U.S. The continent 
has many lakes, but they are most numerous in 
the central and northern sections. Among the 
larger lakes may be named Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, Superior, Great Salt Lake, Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis, Athabasca, Great Slave, and Great 
Bear Lakes. 

FLORA AND Fauna. The flora varies greatly, 
ranging from the plants that thrive in the tropics 
to those peculiar to the Arctic regions, In Alaska 
and the northern part of Canada vegetation is 
Very scant, since the ground is frozen the entire 
year. In this region only the surface thaws out in 
the summer, forming the tundra, where dwarf 
willows and reindeer moss constitute the pre- 
vailing plant life. Birch and spruce forests are 
found as far north as the Arctic Circle, whence 
southward the size and variety of trees increase 
rapidly. Here are found forests of fir, pine, hem- 
lock, and spruce. These woods merge into the 
great firs, pines, and redwoods found from British 
Columbia southward to California. Extensive 
forests prevail in eastern Canada and the eastern 
and northern sections of the U.S., but a large 
prairie region stretches through the greater por- 
tion of the central part of the continent, where 
the surface is well supplied with nutritious 
grasses. Although many of the streams are bor- 
dered by belts of deciduous trees, an otherwise 
treeless section extends from Saskatchewan south- 
ward into Mexico, comprising the Great Plains, 
between the Rocky Mts. on the one hand and the 


Great Lakes and the Mississippi on the other. 
An arid section characterizes the country on both 
sides of the Rocky Mts., where cacti, yucca, sage- 
brush, and thorny desert shrubs are numerous. 

The animals of North America are similar to 
those found in the northern zones of the Old 
World, but they differ materially from those 
common to South and even to Central America. 
Among the animals peculiar to the Americas are 
the skunk, the puma, the musk ox, the pronghorn, 
and several species of pouched rats. No traces of 
camels, horses, swine, and rhinoceroses are found 
in the recent strata, The more important animals 
include the bison, bear, otter, deer, wolf, prong- 
horn, moose, reindeer, beaver, raccoon, opossum, 
and many species of birds. Among the larger birds 
are the wild turkey, heron, crane, falcon, vulture 
owl, flamingo, goose, duck, pelican, swan, crow 
and turkey buzzard. The smaller birds are like- 
wise numerous, such as the swallow, robin, parrot, 
oriole, lark, thrush, blackbird, snipe, and hum. 
ming bird. à 

Two families of monkeys are found in the 
southern part, but they are peculiarly different 
from those of the Old World. The reptiles in- 
clude the lizard, the rattlesnake, the adder, the 
alligator, and many species of turtles. Insect life 
is abundant in the central and southern parts, but 
diminishes or is entirely absent in the extreme 
north. Insects include butterflies, beetles, moths, 
flies, and bees. Fish are abundant in the Great 
Lakes and rivers, as well as in the coastal waters. 
Chesapeake Bay has the most valuable oyster 
fisheries, but oyster beds are found àbundantly 
on both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
Salmon fisheries are especially productive near 
the mouths of the Columbia, the Fraser, and the 
Simpson Rivers. Other fishes include the cod, 
pike, pickerel, halibut, sturgeon, and herring. 
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The domestic animals correspond to those of 
Europe rather than those of Asia, but much has 
been done to improve the breeds by skillful 
breeding. 

INHABITANTS. North America was inhabited 
by a race of copper-colored people at the time it 
was discovered by the Europeans. They were 
named Indians because of the presumption that 
the new continent was a part of India. 

At the time of discovery, in 1492, the natural 
aspect was wild. The northern portion was 
occupied largely by the Eskimos and the southern 
section was inhabited by the Aztecs, while the 
central part comprised the hunting ground of 
the race generally known as Indians. These races 
have been reduced in numbers, partly by a natural 
decline under the progress of civilization and 
partly because of natural assimilation by the 
Europeans. At present the population consists 
principally of descendants from Europeans, but 
practically all nationalities are represented, al- 
though the Germans, Irish, English, Spaniards, 
Scottish and French predominate. In addition to 
the Europeans and their descendants must be 
reckoned a large element of African descent and 
a considerable number of Japanese and Chinese. 
Canada is inhabited largely by people of English, 
French, and Irish descent. Most of the Negroes 
are in the U.S., principally in the southern sec- 
tion. Mexico and Central America are inhabited 
Principally by people of Spanish descent, but 
many creoles, Negroes, and Indians are in that 
portion of the continent. The total population, 
including the adjacent islands, in 1947 was esti- 
mated at 206,410,000; in 1956, 246,000,000. 

Poxirica Divisions. The countries of North 
America are principally republics. The govern- 
ments have been organized on territory which 
was formerly included within the sphere of in- 


fluence of some European country, but in some 
instances the independent governments made 
claims to lands that were not readily ceded, as 
in the case of the claim made upon Oregon by 
the U.S. Great Britain controls Belize, or Brit- 
ish Honduras, and a number of islands in the 
West Indies. Canada is a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Greenland is a part 
of the Danish kingdom. France has the islands 
of Miquelon and St. Pierre (see also Guadeloupe; 
Martinique). The islands of Bonaire, Aruba, and 
Curaçao are the Netherlands Antilles. The inde- 
pendent governments include Iceland, the U.S., 
Mexico, Cuba, Honduras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Haiti, Panama, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

History. The Northmen settled in Greenland 
and Iceland at an early date and visited the north- 
eastern part of the continent about 1001, when 
Leif Ericson explored a part of the coast. How- 
ever, permanent settlements were not developed 
until more than a century after the discovery by 
Columbus, in 1492. John Cabot was the first 
European to set foot upon the continent, in 1497. 
It was named America from Amerigo Vespucci, 
a Florentine traveler, who wrote the first exten- 
sive description of the New World. Vasco da 
Gama made a tour in the 15th century and estab- 
lished the Portuguese claim to the West Indies 
and the northeastern coast of South America. 
Magellan and other Spaniards made claims for 
Spain in the early part of the 16th century. They 
were soon followed by Cortez, Pizarro, Ponce de 
Leon, and other Spaniards. Efforts were made by 
the French to establish settlements on the north- 
eastern coast of North America, but the first 
permanent European settlement was made by the 
English, at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. The follow- 
ing year a permanent settlement was made by 
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the French at Quebec, which developed slowly as 
a base of influence. The English made a second 
settlement at Plymouth, Mass., in 1620, when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed from the Mayflower. In 
the meantime the Dutch established a foothold 
in New York, and the Swedes developed a settle- 
ment in Delaware, in 1638, but the latter was 
absorbed by the Dutch in 1655. Still later the 
Russians came across Bering Strait and made 
settlements in Alaska. 

The early settlements by different European 
nations soon caused conflicting claims to terri- 
tory. Great Britain ultimately came into posses- 
sien of the northern part of the continent, except 
Alaska, which remained in possession of Russia, 
While Spain occupied the southern part. In 1776 
the 13 British colonies located south of Canada 
declared their independence and established the 
republic of the U.S. Later, the U.S. acquired Flor- 
ida and the Territory of Louisiana by purchase, 
annexed Texas, and obtained the southwestern 
part of its present possessions through a war with 
Mexico. Great Britain retained a Permanent foot- 
hold in Newfoundland and Canada, but Spain 
lost all of Mexico and Central America by revo- 
lutions. Russia sold Alaska to the U.S. in 1867, 
and the last vestige of Spanish rule disappeared 
in 1898, when Cuba and Puerto Rico were severed 
from Spain. 

Northampton (nérth-amp' tin), a ci , count 
seat of Hampshire County, Mass., 17 4 N. of 
Springfield, on the Connecticut River. It is on the 
Boston & Maine and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R.'s, and is connected with Hadley 
by a bridge. It is the seat of Smith Coll., the 
Cooley Dickenson Hospital, and the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Mount Tom and Mt. Holyoke are 
near the city. Manufactures include hairbrushes, 
nylon plastics, silk stockings, hats, dresses, tools, 


Population, 1947 (est.), 104,480. 

(nérth-amp'titn-shir), a 
county of south midland England, with an area 
of 998 sq. m.; capital, Northampton (4.v.). Live- 
stock, wheat, beans, root crops, and sugar beets are 


grown. The River Nen drai a 
invaded , еп drains the region, Danes 
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North Atlantic Treaty, a 20-year mutual de- 
fense pact promulgated in 1949 by Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark (including Greenland), France, 
Great Britain, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the US. 
(with the North African possessions of some sig- 
natories), to counteract armed aggression against 
any of the signatories, By 1952 the countries thus 
united also included Greece and Turkey, and 
in 1954 provisions were made to include forces 
of Western Germany—to be established in the 
near future—within the framework of the Brus- 
sels Treaty (g.v.). A council comprising the 
foreign, defense, and, on occasion, the finance 
ministers of the countries forming the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (N.A.T.O.) super- 
vises the efforts of components of the various 
national armed forces. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower (q.v.) became 
(1951) the first supreme commander of the com- 
bined land and air forces in Europe, to comprise 
(1952) 50 ground divisions and 4,000 planes. 
Multinational naval units are at N.A.T.O.’s dis- 
posal to serve under N.A.T.O. commanders; Adm. 
Lynde A. McCormick (U.S.) became (1952) the 
first Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. Lord 
Ismay (4.0.) became (1952) the organization's 

rst secretary general, to direct the diplomatic 
and economic staff and to coordinate the activi- 
ties of a permanent council of high-ranking offi- 
cials (one from each N.A.T.O. member), both 
with headquarters at Paris, France. However, all 
military commands issued to N.A.T.O. units orig- 
inate with the Standing Group of N.A.T.O., with 
headquarters. at Washington, D.C., comprising 
the permanent representatives of the chiefs of 
staff of France, Great Britain, and the U.S. 

The treaty, motivated by fear of Russian ex- 
Pansion in the North Atlantic Ocean area, ex- 
Pressly affirmed its defensive nature and conform- 
ity with the collective self-defense provisions of 
the U.N. Charter. Thus for the first time in his- 
tory the U.S. had made an advance commitment 
to help a European nation resist aggression. Each 
of the signatories agreed that, in the event of 
aggression, it “will assist the party or parties (to 
the treaty) so attacked by taking forthwith . . . 
such action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area.” In order to 
implement the pact, Congress passed the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949 which authorized 
arms shipments to the other Pact countries. 


North Attleboro (nérth at't'I-bür-ó), a town 
in Bristol County, Massachusetts, 30 m. s.w. of 
Boston. It is on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R. Among its manufactures are jew- 
elry, silverware, and foundry products. Settled in 
1669, the town was incorporated in 1887. Popu- 
lation, 1950, 12,146. 
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North Australia (qs-tral’yg), a former politi- 
cal division of Australia. See Northern Territory. 

North Braddock (drad’uk), a borough in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, ro m. E. of 
Pittsburgh. Located on the hills behind Braddock 
(q.v.) and Rankin, it forms a single industrial 
community with these two other boroughs and 
also serves as a suburb of Pittsburgh. Although 
there is a large steel plant within its limits, 
North Braddock is predominantly a residential 
area. Together with Braddock, it comprises the 
scene of the ambush and defeat of Gen. Edward 
Braddock on July 9, 1755, during the French 
and Indian War. Formerly part of Braddock 
proper, North Braddock was incorporated as a 
separate borough in 1897. Population, 1950, 
14,724- 

Northbridge (nórtA'brij), a town in Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts, on the Blackstone 
River. It is ca. то m. s.&. of Worcester and is on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
An industrial community, Northbridge includes 
the village of Whitinsville, where a textile indus- 
try has been in operation since 1826. Other im- 
portant manufactures are mill machinery and 
paper. Formerly associated with Uxbridge (set- 
led 1662), Northbridge became a separate town 
in 1772. Population, 1950, 10,476. 

North Cape (nórth kāp), a rocky promon- 
tory extending into the Arctic Ocean, on the 
island of Mageréy off the northern coast of Nor- 
way. The cape, considered the northernmost 
point of Europe, rises to a summit ca. 1,000 ft. 
above sea level. During the season of the 
midnight sun, it is one of the main tourist at- 
tractions of the country. It is са. 45 m. w. and a 
little to the north of Cape Nordkyn, the north- 
ernmost point on the mainland of Europe. 


North Carolina (kar’é-li’ng), a state in the 
South Atlantic section of the U.S., one of the 13 
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original states and the 12th to ratify the Federal 
Constitution. The world leader in tobacco pro- 
duction and long known for cotton production, 
North Carolina has added to its historic agri- 
cultural economy such industries as textiles, to- 
bacco, furniture, lumber, electronics, and paper 
and pulp, to make the state the industrial leader 
of the southeastern U.S. In addition, it has ex- 
cellent tourist facilities in Great Smoky Mts. 
National Park, in national forests, and in the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation 
Area. 

North Carolina is bounded on the w. by Vir- 
ginia, on the x. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
s. by South Carolina and Georgia, and on the w. 
by Tennessee. It ranks тт in population among 
the states and 28th in area, according to the 
1958 estimates of civilian population (Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia included 
in both rankings). The state is called the “Tar 
Heel State,” a nickname which originated with 
Gen. Robert E. Lee to describe the sticking 
quality of North Carolina troops. An earlier 
nickname, the “Old North State,” is still used. 


GEOGRAPHY 


North Carolina’s land slopes downward from 
an altitude of almost 7,000 ft. in the western 
Appalachian Mts. to sea level along the Atlantic 


Location Between 75°27’ ond 849.20" W. long. and 
33°51’ and 36°34’ N. lot. 
Area 52712 sq. m. 
lond 49,097 sq. m. 
Inland water 3,615 sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 188 m. 
East to west 503 m. 
Population (1950) 4,061,927 
Copital city Raleigh 
Highest point Mt. Mitchell (6,684 ft.) 
Lowest point Atlontic Oceon (sea level) 
Entered the Union 
(12th stotel 1789 
Song "The Old North State," words by Judge 
William Gaston, set to a German melody 
Flower Dogwood 
Bird Cordinol 
Motto Esse Quam Videri (Latin, meaning "To Be 
Rather Than To Seem") 
Flog See color plate іп Vol. XI «1 
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Coast. The state is divided into three natural 
areas: the mountains in the west, the coastal 
plain in the east, and the Piedmont Plateau in 
between. These three regions lie parallel from 
northeast to southwest. Nearly half of the state 
lies in the coastal plain, which is separated from 
the central plateau by the fall line, a geological 
boundary marking an alteration in the under- 
lying rock from piedmont to the softer coastal 
formations. The coastal plain includes the tide- 
water section, a low, swampy area; and the 
western plain, which extends up to the fall line. 
Offshore are the Outer Banks, a series of islands, 
sand bars, and dunes which have been termed 
the “Graveyard of the Atlantic” because of the 
frequency of shipwrecks off Cape Hatteras. The 
western coastal plain is a well-drained, gently 
rolling land, with rich, sandy soil that produces 
abundant crops. It contrasts sharply with the 
tidewater region in population density and devel- 
opment, The Piedmont Plateau, between the 
Blue Ridge Mts. and the fall line, is a rolling, 
hilly area with some forests; its soil ranges from 
gravelly loam to clay loam and clay, somewhat 
less fertile than that of the coastal plain. As a 
result, the region has become a ranking indus- 
trial area, particularly in textiles, tobacco prod- 
ucts, furniture, and (more recently) electrical 
products. The mountain region, a division of 
the southern Appalachian Mts., is bordered on 
the east by the Blue Ridge Mts. and on the 
west by the Iron, Great Smoky, and Unaka 
mountains, Criss-crossed by other ranges, it is 
an area of plateaus and fertile valleys, with 
rivers, waterfalls, and forests, and with Great 
Smoky Mts. National Park in the heart of it. 
Many mountain peaks exceed 6,000 ft, while 
the elevation of the plateau floor averages 2,000 
ft. to 3,000 ft. Rivers in the area include the 
Hiwassee, French Broad, Little Tennessee, 
Nolichucky, Watauga, and New, all of which 
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flow westward. Rivers in the Piedmont Plateau 
include the Dan, the Yadkin, and the Catawba, 
Navigable rivers in the coastal plain include the 
Chowan, Roanoke, Tar-Pamlico, Neuse, and 
Cape Fear, all flowing into sounds on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. These sounds, the largest of which is 
Pamlico (1,860 sq. m.), lie between the coast 
and the Outer Banks and provide both commer- 
cial and sport fishing. 

Climate: The climate of North Carolina is 
moderate, with a minimum of temperature ex- 
tremes. The southeast tends to be warmer and 
the mountain regions cooler. Rainfall is heaviest 
in July and lightest in November; distribution 
is fairly even throughout the state, with the 
coastal plain and some portions of the mountain 
area receiving the greatest quantity. 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Azolea Festival 
"Lost Colony" 


Spring; Wilmington 

Summer; Ft, Raleigh; o drama of the 
Roanoke Island Colony 

June through Lobor Doy; Cherokee; 
о drama of the Cherokee Indians pre- 
sented at the Mountainside Theoter 
Jung to September; Boone; historical 
drama of Daniel Boone 
October; State Рог 
Raleigh 


“Unto These Hills" 


“Horn in the West” 


Stote Fair Grounds, 


NATURAL Resources 


North Carolina ranked 39th in mineral pro- 
duction in r956. Nonmetallic minerals such as 
sand, gravel, mica, and stone produce greater 
income than the metals. Sand, gravel, clay, and 
limestone are found in the eastern coastal plain; 
feldspar, mica, kaolin, and manganese exist in 
the mountain region. North Carolina ranks high 
in production of tungsten, deposits of which 
are found in Vance and Cabarrus counties. 
There are also deposits of copper, gold, silver, 
iron, lead, and zinc. North Carolina has been a 
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NORTH CAROLINA TOBACCO FIELD 
A world leader in tobacco production, North Carolina has a farm acreage planted in this crop representing 


almost one-half of the nation’s tobacco acreage 


leader in the production of feldspar and is one 
of the two leading states in mica output. The 
largest deposits of olivine in the east are in 
North Carolina, and its granite is well known. 

More than half of the land area is in forests, 
one of the state’s leading assets, from which 
derives its important furniture, textile, paper, 
and tourist industries. Oak, hickory, pine, fir, 
birch, elm, spruce, apple, cherry, and plum are 
the principal trees. The most heavily wooded 
section is in the mountains, where the hard- 
woods are found. Pines, among them the lob- 
lolly pine, make up two-thirds of the forest area 
and are found throughout the state. 

North Carolina has been a pioneer in the 
development of hydroelectric power, utilizing 
its many streams and rivers. In. 1956 it ranked 
sixth in the nation, and it was the leading state 
on the Atlantic seaboard in developed water 
power. The major river basins with high poten- 
tial development are the Roanoke and Chowan, 
the Tar-Pamlico, the Neuse, the Cape Fear, and 
the Yadkin. In 1956 hydroelectric installations 
totaled ca. 1,300,000 kw.; the Little Tennessee 
and its tributaries had the largest output. Major 
dams include Fontana (1944), Hiwassee (1940), 
Nantahala (1942), Yadkin Narrows (1917), 
Bear Creek (1954), and Santeetlah (1928). The 
reservoir of Virginia’s John N. Kerr Dam 
( 1952) on the Roanoke River is partly in North 
Carolina. In recent years, there has been tre- 
mendous expansion in the use of steam power, 
accounted for principally by its relative econ- 


omy. In 1959 it was estimated that one-fourth 


of the total power was from hydroelectric plants, 
and steam power still was increasing. 

The State Dept. of Water Resources was estab- 
lished in 1959 to handle all matters in this field. 
Sedimentation in reservoirs is a current prob- 
lem, causing loss of storage. Wildlife refuges, 
national forests and parks, and bird sanctuaries 
maintain some of the natural beauty of the state. 


NonrH CAROLINA'S Economy 


Fertile, well-drained soil makes North Caro- 
lina one of the leading agricultural states. In 
1954 farm acreage totaled 18,260,000 acres; there 
were 268,000 farms, second only to Texas. Of 
these, a large number were relatively small, low- 
income farms, with a high degree of tenant 
operation (more than one-third in 1954), par- 
ticularly among Negro-operated tobacco and cot- 
ton farms. In 1954 the average farm was 68.2 
acres, smaller than the average of any other 
state. In 1957 cash income from crops, livestock, 
and government payments was $877,325,000. 

Cash-crop farming dominates the state’s agri- 
culture, with nearly 80 per cent of the income 
from crop sales. North Carolina leads the world 
in tobacco production, with the inland or upper 
coastal plain as the chief growing center; in this 
area more than half of the farms are tenant 
operated. In 1954 production value of harvested 
tobacco was $495,683,000; tobacco acreage was 
put at 698,700, more than 40 per cent of the 
total U.S. tobacco acreage. Other crops of im- 
portance include cotton, peanuts, wheat, corn, 
peaches, and melons. Livestock and livestock 
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products provide only about one-fifth of North 
Carolina's farm income. Despite the heavy agri- 
cultural nature of the state’s economy, a con- 
tinuing problem is the necessity of importing 
food products and livestock feed. Agriculture, 
along with fishing and forestry, provide employ- 
ment for about 25 per cent of the state’s labor 
force. 

Among the seacoast states, North Carolina 
ranks fourth in the extent of tidal shore line. In 
addition, it has a total of 6,375 sq. m. of shallow- 
water fishing area. In 1953 food-fish production 
was 60,543,000 lb., valued at $6,878,000. 

North Carolina is the leading southeastern in- 
dustrial state. Almost 28 per cent of the labor 
force is employed in manufacturing and more 
than 13 per cent in the retail and wholesale 
trades. The textile industry is the largest single 
employer. 

In the Piedmont Region is the industrial 
center of the state, with a concentration of tex- 
tile, tobacco, and furniture plants. The textile 
industry produced in 1958 about $2,586,000,000 
from more than 1,200 mills; it is considered the 
nation’s largest producer of fabrics. The factory 
textile industry, which began in the state about 
1813, produces hosiery, woolens, worsteds, knit 
goods, and garments. 

About half of the U.S. manufactured tobacco 
products come from this section of North Caro- 
lina. Factory value, including Federal taxes, is 
са, $1,957,000,000. The leading manufacturing 
cities are Greensboro, Reidsville, Durham, and 
Winston-Salem. 

North Carolina leads the nation in the pro- 
duction of wood and upholstered furniture. 
Furniture is the third-ranking industry in the 
state, with annual production of ca. $340,000,- 
ооо, The greatest concentration of furniture fac- 
tories is at High Point. Other industries include 
pulp and paper and a growing electrical-prod- 
ucts industry. 

The value of mineral production in 1956 was 
$30,085,000, producing .23 per cent of the total 
U.S. output. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


North Carolina's system of navigable water- 
ways is an important factor in its commercial 


Normal temperature, Charlotte 


Janvary 423° F. 

July 78.65 F, 

Annual mean 605^ F. 
latest frost, Charlotte March 18 
Earliest frost, Charlotte Nov. 11 
Precipitation, Charlotte 

Janvory 3.68 in. 

July 4.87 in. 

Annual 4309 in. 
Average growing season, Charlotte 238 days. 
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life. Totaling 1,250 m. of improved waterways, 
it includes 300 m. of the Intracoastal Waterway, 
over which ca. 1,400,000 tons of cargo were 
moved in 1951. The state is served by a number 
of railroads. The first railroad to operate in the 
state was the Petersburg R.R. (1833), now part 
of the Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Other railroads 
include the Seaboard Air Line R.R., the South- 
ern Ry., the Norfolk & Western Ry., and the 
Norfolk Southern Ry. Railroad mileage in 1957 
was 4,351 m. In 1957 the state’s surfaced roads 
totaled 65,855 m.; total road mileage was 78,991 
m. All the principal cities have airports. The 
state had 170 radio stations and 18 television 
stations in 1957. The first paper published in 
the state was the North Carolina Gazette (1751), 
in New Bern. Among today’s leading papers is 
the Charlotte Observer. 


PoPULATION 


There are roo counties in North Carolina, the 
most heavily populated one being Mecklenburg 
County. The state's 1950 urban population com- 
prised 33.7 per cent of the total population; the 
rural population, 66.3 per cent. Between 1940 
and 1950, the urban population rose 27.1 per 
cent over that of 1940. The rural population rose 
8.7 per cent. About one-eighth of the population 
lived in the urbanized areas of Asheville, Char- 
lotte, Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh, and Win- 
ston-Salem. North Carolina’s population was 
estimated at 4,549,000 on July 1, 1958. In 1950 
white persons numbered 2,983,121; of these, 
2,966,987 were native born and 16,134 were 
foreign born. Nonwhite persons totaled 1,078,- 
808; out of this group 1,047,353 were Negroes, 
with the remainder including Indians, Japanese, 
and Chinese. Since 1880 the figures have shown 
a steady over-all trend toward increased white 
and decreased Negro population. Population 
density in 1950 averaged 82.7 per sq. m., but 
this varied from 10.2 in Hyde County in the 
coastal plain to 363.6 in Mecklenburg County. 

The major religious faith in 1950 was the 
Protestant, with very small Roman Catholic and 
Jewish groups. The predominant Protestant 
bodies were the Southern Baptist Convention; 
The Methodist Church; the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.; the Disciples of Christ, International 
Convention; and the United Lutheran Church 
in America. м 

Chief Cities: Charlotte, the largest city, in 
southwestern North Carolina, is a retail center 
and a leader in textile manufacturing. It has 
many historic landmarks. 

Winston-Salem, the second-largest city, in the 
northwest, is an industrial and tobacco-market 
center. It is also noted for its historic landmarks. 

Greensboro, in the northwest, is an educa- 
tional and textile center. 


ROOTS OF THE PAST 

On Roanoke Island, the yearly pres- 
entation of Paul Green’s symphonic 
drama "The Lost Colony" (right) 
commemorates the landing in 1587 
of the second group of English 
colonists, who later vanished mys- 
teriously. Among them was Virginia 
Dare, the first white child born in 
North America. The settlement's 
sponsor, Sir Walter Raleigh, is re- 
membered for his introduction of 
tobacco into England. Tobacco auc- 
tions (below) are still a frequent 
event, as the state accounts for about 
half the nation’s cigarette output 
(courtesy North Carolina News 
Bureau). Orton House (below right), 
between Wilmington and South- 
port is a famous mansion dating 
from 1734 


GUARDIAN ISLANDS 


A chain of small coastal is- 
lands protects the mainland 
from the Atlantic Ocean, 
Shifting beaches and famous 
capes such as Lookout, Hat- 
teras, and Fear make naviga- 
tion hazardous, as this ship's 
skeleton (below left) attests. 
This monument at Kitty 
Hawk (below), on one of 
these sandy peninsulas, is the 
center of the Wright Broth- 
ers National Memorial, hon- 
oring the Wrights’ first pow- 
ered airplane flight, on Dec. 
17, 1903, and the beginning 
of the Air Age (State of 
North Carolina Photo) 
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Raleigh, the capital city, in the center of the 
state, is an educational center and a growing 
manufacturing city. 

Asheville, the leading city of the western 
mountain section, is a popular tourist center. 

Famous Men and Women: Blount, William 
(1749-1800), North Carolina legislator, who was 
a member of the Continental Congress (1782-83, 
1786-87) and of the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention (1787). 

Bragg, Braxton (1817-76), Confederate general. 

Chavis, John (ca. 1763-1838), Negro educator, 
who taught whites and Negroes. 

Daniels, Josephus (1862-1948), writer, editor, 
publisher; he was Secretary of the Navy 
(1913-21). 

Dixon, Thomas (1864-1946), novelist and 
clergyman, who is best known for “The Clans- 
man” (1905), from which the motion picture 
“The Birth of a Nation” was made. 

Duke, James B, (1856-1925), tobacco indus- 
trialist, who endowed Duke Univ. (later named 
for him). 

Henry, O., pen name of William Sydney 
Porter (1862-1910), short-story writer who 
made famous the ironic twist of plot. 

Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845), 7th President 
of the U.S. (1829-37). 

Johnson, Andrew (1808-75), 17th President of 
the U.S, (1865-69). 

Polk, James Knox (1795-1849), 11th Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1845-49). 

Polk, Leonidas (1806-64), Protestant Episcopal 
bishop and Confederate general, killed in the 
Atlanta campaign. 

Vance, Zebulon Baird (1830-94), governor of 
North Carolina (1862-65), and U.S. Senator 
(1879-94). 

Wolfe, Thomas Clayton (1900-38), novelist. 

Wright, Orville (1871-1948) and Wilbur 
(1867-1912), airplane inventors; although not 
born in North Carolina, their names have be- 
come identified with the state because their first 


flights and much of their pioneering research 


took place here. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of seven and 16. The state’s 
public-school system was established in 1839. 
Total public-school enrollment was 1,037,400 in 
1957. At the time of the 1954 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision regarding desegregation, separate 
schools were maintained for white and Negro 
pupils. North Carolina was the second state in 
the U.S. to grant a charter to a state university; 
the Univ. of North Carolina was opened in 1795 
at Chapel Hill. Other state-maintained institu- 
tions include North Carolina State Coll., 
Raleigh; teachers colleges at Boone, Cullowhee, 
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and Greenville; and the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Coll. of North Carolina (for Negroes), 
Greensboro. The Univ. of North Carolina main- 
tains a Woman's Coll. at Greensboro. In 1957 
there were 59 colleges and universities, placing 
the state eighth in number of institutions of 
higher education. It has more colleges and uni- 
versities for Negroes than any other state. 
Among private and denominational institutions 
are Duke Univ, Durham; and Wake-Forest 
Coll., Winston-Salem. 

The state offers many cultural activities and 
institutions, including theater groups and music 
festivals and schools. Among museums are the 
State Museum, Raleigh, with natural-history 
and naturalresources collections; the Ackland 
Memorial Art Museum, Chapel Hill; and the 
Wachovia Museum, Winston-Salem, with a large 
collection of local antiquities. 


GOVERNMENT 


North Carolina is governed under provisions 
of a constitution adopted in 1868. The constitu- 
tion gives executive authority to a governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, auditor, 
treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, 
attorney general, and commissioners of agricul- 
ture, labor, and insurance, all elected for four- 
year terms. The governor is ineligible to suc- 
ceed himself and has no power of veto. The 
legislature, known as the general assembly, con- 
sists of a senate of 50 members and a house of 
representatives of 120 members, both houses 
elected for two-year terms. The legislature meets 
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in Raleigh, the capital city, for regular sessions 
in February of the odd-numbered years. The 
length of the regular session is 120 days. The 
supreme court consists of seven members (a chief 
and six associate justices), elected for four-year 
terms. The judicial system also includes superior 
or circuit courts in 20 districts, with judges 
elected for eight-year terms; and municipal and 
justice-of-the-peace courts. The state is repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress by two Senators 
and 12 Representatives. 


History 


At the time of the first white settlement of 
the territory of North Carolina, there were about 
30 tribes of Indians with a total population of 
more than 30,000. The chief tribes were the Tus- 
carora, the Catawba, and the Cherokee. In 1524 
Giovanni da Verrazano, a Florentine navigator 
in the hire of France, explored the Cape Fear 
coast. A Spanish expedition led by Lucas Váz- 
quez de Ayllón entered the coastal area in 1526. 
In 1540 Fernando de Soto came up from Florida 
and explored the western region. Toward the 
end of the 16th century, Sir Walter Raleigh sent 
several expeditions to Carolina (then known as 
Virginia). The first, in 1584, was largely ex- 
ploratory; the second was unsuccessful because 
of difficulties with the Indians; the third was 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 
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the "Lost Colony" of Roanoke Island, a group of 
more than 100 settlers who arrived in 1587 and 
had disappeared by 1590. Colonists from the first 
permanent white settlement (1607), at James- 
town, Va. gradually migrated to the North 
Carolina area, with the first settlement believed 
to have been about 1650, in the Albemarle 
region. In the reign of Charles II of England, 
eight proprietors were granted land in the Caro- 
linas. They ruled the area from 1663 to 1729, 
when seven of the eight sold their shares back 
to the crown and North Carolina became a 
royal colony. Under the proprietors, the colony 
had a population of about 30,000 whites and 
about 6,000 Negroes. Under royal rule, which 
continued until 1775, a rapid growth of popula- 
tion took place. Scottish-Irish and German set- 
tlers moved in along with the English, settling 
the back country. Agriculture became the chief 
industry, and corn, tobacco, peas, beans, wheat, 
and rice were grown. The ports of Bath, Curri- 
tuck, Beaufort, Roanoke, and Brunswick became 
centers of export to England and the West 
Indies. The census of 1790 reported the white 
population as 288,204 and the Negro slave popu- 
lation at 100,572- 

North Carolina resisted British taxation and 
rebelled against royal authority. In 1775 a con- 
vention in Mecklenburg County adopted the 


Nome and Type Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Great Smoky Mts. National 
Park (established 1926) 


Guilford Courthouse National 
Military Park (established 1917) 
Ft. Raleigh National Historic 
Site (designated 1941) 

Wright Brothers National Me- 
morial (authorized 1927 as Kill 
Devil Hill Monument) 

Blue Ridge National Parkway 
(authorized 1933) 


Cope Hatteras National Sea- 
shore Recreation Area lau- 
thorized 1937) 

Croatan National Forest (ез- 
tablished 1934) 
Nontohola National 
{established 1911) 


Forest 


Pisgah National Forest lestab- 
lished 1911) 


Crabtree Creek State Park 
(established 1943) 


Mt. Mitchell State Park (estab- 
lished 1915) 


President Johnson's Birthplace 
Qualla Indian Reservation 


Thomos Wolfe Memorial 
Orton Plantation 


Biltmore House 


273,069 acres, in western North Caro- 
lino; the remainder in Tennessee (0.5. 
19, 441; state 28) 

224 ocres, in north central North Coro- 
lino, near Greensboro {near U.S. 29) 
19 acres, on Roanoke Island (U.S, 64, 
264; stote 345) 

314 acres, on the Outer Banks o! Kill 
Devil Hill (U.S, 158) 


36,187 acres in North Carolina; follows 
Blue Ridge Mts. from Virginio 


28,500 acres, along the Outer Banks 


294,610 acres, south of New Bern (0.5. 
17, 70) 


1,349,000 acres, south and west of Ashe- 
ville (U.S. 19, 23, 64, 129; state 28) 


1,177,303 acres, in the western moun- 
tains (U.S, 19, 23, 25, 64, 70, 221, 276, 
321, and Blue Ridge Parkway) 

3,886 acres, between Raleigh ond Dur- 
ham (U.S. 70) 

1,224 acres, in Black Mis, off Blue Ridge 
Parkway 

Raleigh (U.S. 1, 64 

63,000 acres, in Cherokee (U.S. 19, 441) 


Asheville (U.S. 19, 24, 25, 63, 70) 


10,000-acre estate, between Wilming- 
ton and Southport (U.S. 17; stote 130) 


Asheville (U.S. 19, 24, 25, 63, 701 


Forests; Appalachian Trail; parkwoy, views; Clingmans Dome 


(6,642 ft); birds and wildlife 


Commemorates British-Americon ў" ‘of March 15, 1781, toward 
end of the Revolutionary war 

Site of Sir Walter Raleigh's “Lost Colony" settlement, second at- 
tempted English settlement (1585-87); birthplace of Virginia Dare 
Site of first flight, by Wilbur and Orville Wright; monument; 
model of original plane 


Scenic road surrounded by recreational areas; Cumberland Knob; 
Doughton Park; Blowing Rock; Moses Cone Memorial Park; view 
of Mt. Mitchell 

Public beach ond dune lands; villages of Hatteras and Ocracoke 
biond nearby; Cape Hatteras lighthouse; swimming, fishing, 
clomming, crabbing 

Five large lakes; only national forest 
Civil War relics 

Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest; 86 m. of Appalachian Trail; 
Nontohala Gorge; Cullasaja River; Wayah Bold Mt.; Whiteside 
Mt; Fontana Dom; wildlife refuges 

Mt. Mitchell State Park; Mt. Pisgah; Table Rock; game preserves 
with annual big-game hunts 


in state's coastal plain; 


Recreational area 
Mt. Mitchell, highest peak in the eastern US. 


In Pullen Pork, about 1 m. from original location 

Cherokee Indian settlement, largest Indian reservation east of 
Wisconsin 

Home of the novelist Thomas Wolfe 

Mansion dates from 1734; Orton Gardens; St, Philip's Church ruins 
nearby 

George Vanderbilt mansion, built in 1825; ort treasures 
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Mecklenburg Declaration, declaring independence 
from Great Britain. The state adopted a consti- 
tution in 1777. British troops invaded North 
Carolina in 1780-81, with the battle of Guilford 
Courthouse marking the beginning of the end 
of the Revolutionary War. The close of the war 
left the state poverty stricken. In 1791 Raleigh 
was established as the capital, and in 1835 a new, 
more effective constitution was drafted. Agri- 
culture remained the chief occupation until after 
1835, when railroads began to reach the state, 
exploitation of minerals was undertaken to some 
extent, and schools and colleges were established. 

North Carolina was the last state to secede 
from the Union on the brink of the Civil War. 
The state contributed more men (125,000) to 
the Confederate army than did any other and 
suffered heavily both in casualties and in indus- 
try. In all, 84 battles were fought in the state. 
North Carolina was readmitted to the Union in 
1868. After a difficult period of reconstruction, 
the furniture and textile industries began to lead 
the way toward industrial development. After 
1880, the growth of the tobacco industry and 
advances in education, port development, agri- 
culture, and other industries set North Carolina 
on the course toward leadership in the south- 
eastern U.S, At the turn of the century, the 
Wrights’ epoch-making flights focused attention 
on the state. During World War I, North Caro- 
lina sent 86,661 residents into service, and it 
was the site of Ft. Bragg, the nation’s largest 
artillery camp. In World War II the state sent 
381,717 men and women into the armed services. 
After both wars, the state’s economic growth 
was greatly accelerated by increased diversity of 
industry; culturally itegained recognition for its 
educational system, centering in the Univ. of 
North Carolina. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

North Carolina, university OF, a coeduca- 
tional state institution of higher learning at 
Chapel Hill, N.C., founded in 1789. It com- 
prises three campuses, Univ. of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, the State Coll. of Agriculture 
and Engineering (at Raleigh), and the Woman's 
Coll. (at Greensboro). The main campus offers 
courses in arts and Sciences, and there are 
schools of business administration, dentistry, 
education, journalism, law, library science, medi- 
cine, nursing, pharmacy, public health, and social 
work, and a graduate school. The library has 
more than 950,000 volumes. The annual student 
enrollment totals ca. 15,000, and there are some 
1,750 members of the faculty. The physical plant 
is valued at $60,000,000. 

Northcote (nérth’kot), SIR STAFFORD HENRY. 
See Iddesleigh, Earl of. 
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North Dakota (»órth da-kó'tg), а state in the 
West North Central section of the U.S. the 
nation's second-largest producer of wheat, and 
the largest supplier of barley. A state of seem- 
ingly endless prairie, North Dakota has the color- 
ful Bad Lands, a region of erosion-carved buttes, 
and the broad valleys of the Missouri River and 
the Red River of the North (or Red River). 
Once the home of the fierce Sioux Indians, 
North Dakota today is a land of vast wheat 
farms and cattle ranches. 

North Dakota is bounded on the n. by the 
Canadian provinces of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, on the x. by Minnesota, on the s. by South 
Dakota, and on the w. by Montana. It ranks 
17th among the states in size and 44th in popu- 
lation, according to the 1958 estimates of civilian 
population (Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia included in both rankings). The state's 
name is taken from the Sioux (Dakota) Indians' 
word for their own tribe, meaning "friends." 
(The name Sioux was given the Dakotas by the 
French.) Nicknames for North Dakota are the 
"Sioux State" and the "Flickertail State," the 
latter referring to the sprightly ground squirrels 
common there. 
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Photo by M. Osborne, courtesy U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


FIELD OF WHEAT IN NORTH DAKOTA 


GEOGRAPHY 


While almost all of North Dakota appears to 
be a rolling plain, the eastern half of the state 
is in the geographic province known as the cen- 
tral lowland, while the western portion is part 
of the Great Plains province. The dividing line 
roughly parallels the course of the Missouri 
River. 

Easternmost North Dakota is in the valley of 
the Red River of the North, which forms the 
Minnesota border and runs north into Canada. 
The portion of the valley in North Dakota 
varies from a few miles in width in the south- 
east corner to about 50 m. in the northeast. The 
floor of the valley is very level, having once been 
the bed of the ancient glacial Lake Agassiz. 
Elevations in the Red River Valley average about 
900 ft. The lowest point in the state (750 ft.) 
is on the bank of the Red River as it crosses the 
Canadian border. 

The rise in level from the valley to the open 
plains of eastern North Dakota is more abrupt 
in the northern end of the valley than in the 
south. This part of the state was also in the path 
of the great glacier that once covered much of 
America. The surface of this plain is covered 
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location Between 96°35" and 10493' W. long. ond 
45°44! ond 49° N. lot. 
Area 70,665 sq. m. 
land 70,057 sq. m. 
Inland water 608 sq. m. 


Extent: North to south ca. 200 m. 


Eost to west ca. 350 m. 

Population (1950) 619,636 

Capital city Bismarck 

Highest point Black Butte (3,468 ft.) 

Lowest point Red River of the North (750 ft.) 

Admitted to the Union 

(39th state 1889 

Song "North Dakota Hymn," words by James 
W. Foley, music by Dr. C. S. Putnam 

Flower Wild proirie rose 

Bird Western meadowlark 

Motto “Liberty and Union, Now and Forever, 
One and Inseparable" 

Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 


with layers of glacial sand and gravel, but it is 
excellent farm land. Elevations in this part of 
the state average about 1,500 ft. 

The next level, a plateau, is separated from 
the plains of central North Dakota by a steep 
embankment. Through this plateau runs the Mis- 
souri River, sweeping in a southeasterly arc from 
about two-thirds up the Montana border, where it 
enters the state, to about midway along the South 
Dakota boundary, where it leaves North Dakota. 
Elevations on the plateau average about 2,300 
ft. The highest point in North Dakota, Black 
Butte (3,468 ft.), is here in the southwest corner 
of the state. This is a dry region, with poorer 
soil than the eastern section; it is largely devoted 
to livestock raising. In the southwest are the 
famous Bad Lands, a maze of buttes carved into 
fantastic shapes by the Little Missouri River 
and its numerous tributaries. 

Much of central and eastern North Dakota is 
covered with vast if wheat, one of the 
state's most impressive hts, At harvest time 
they appear as an endless sea of gold, the heavy- 
Jaden heads waving in the wind. There are very 
few real mountains in North Dakota; the high- 
est peaks are about 500 ft. above the surround- 
ing plain—for example, the Turtle Mts. along 
the Canadian border, and the buttes of the Bad 
Lands. The only wooded areas are in the Turtle 
Mts. and around the lakes on the eastern plain. 
The largest lakes are Devil's Lake, Stump Lake, 
and Sweetwater Lake, in northeastern North 
Dakota; Lake Metigoshe, on the Canadian 
border; and Horsehead and Long lakes in the 
south central area. 

The principal rivers of the state are the Mis- 
souri, and its tributaries the Yellowstone, Little 
Missouri, James (also called the Dakota), and 
Cannonball; the Red River of the North and the 
Souris (also called the Mouse), both of which 
flow north into Canada; and the Cheyenne, a 
tributary of the Red. 

Visitors to North Dakota are often most im- 
pressed by the Bad Lands, which lie partly in 
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Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Park. The soft 
sandstone cliffs, brightly colored and weirdly 
eroded, give the impression of another planet. 
Near Scattered Village, east of present-day Stan- 
ton, the Lewis and Clark Expedition passed the 
winter of 1804-05. 


Normal temperature, Bismarck 


Average growing season, Bismarck 140 days 


| 
January 92°F. 
July 72)* F. 
Annual mean 417* F. 
lotes! frost, Bismarck May 30 
Eorliest frost, Bismarck Sept, 6 
Precipitation, Bismarck 
January 36 in. 
July 2:33 in. | 
Annual 1540 i. | 


Climate: North Dakota has short, but very 
hot, summers (usually offset by cool nights); 
and long, extremely severe winters. The state 
has one of the coldest average annual tempera- 
tures in the U.S., 394? F., yet temperatures in 
July, August, and September have been known 
to exceed тоо° F. The high range of tempera- 
ture is not entirely unpleasant, however, due to 
low humidity. The climate is more or less the 
same throughout the state since there are no 
near bodies of water to moderate it. West of 
the Missouri River, rainfall is generally lighter 
and insufficient for ordinary farming. 
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NATURAL Resources 


Most important among North Dakota’s natural 
resources is the state's fertile soil. That of east- 
ern and northern North Dakota is black, with 
a subsoil very high in lime content. It yields fine 
harvests of wheat and other grains. In western 
North Dakota, the soil is chestnut brown, and 
also has a limestone base. Originally the plains 
of North Dakota were covered with prairie 
Brass, a sod so thick that special plows were 
needed to cut it. Centuries of growth and rot- 
ting of this grass had built up a top soil of high 
fertility. West of a line at approximately 100° w. 
long. there is not enough rainfall for ordinary 
crop farming, but ranching and dry-farming 
methods have made this area productive. 

There is little commercial timber in North 
Dakota, the estimated forested area being only 
433,000 acres. The 1952 cut of saw-timber 
amounted to 5,000,000 bd. ft., almost entirely of 
hardwoods. Trees common in North Dakota 
include elm, ash, box elder, cottonwood, and 
willow. 

North Dakota's mineral resources are con- 
siderable. Foremost is a huge deposit of lignite 
or very soft brown coal. The reserve of this fuel 
Was estimated at 350,738,000,000 tons in 1956. 
North Dakota also has a proved reserve of 
petroleum that amounted to 258,200,000 bbl. in 
1957. Other minerals include ceramic clay, ben- 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Former's Week Lote January; Fargo 

All-American Turkey Show | Lote January; Grand Forks 

Norwegion Independence | May 17; various localities (many North 

Day Dokotons are of Norwegian descent) 

State Fair June; Fargo, Minot, Grand Forks 

Sun Dance June; Turtle Mt, Reservation; Chippe- 
was perform famous corn ceremonies 

"Trail West" July 1-Sept. 6; Ft. Abraham Lincoln 
State Park; droma relating to life at 
Ft. lincoln and the Custer disaster at 
little Big Horn 

"Old Four Eyes" July 1-Sept. 6; Medora, at the Burning 
Hills Amphitheater; droma depicting 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt in the 
Bad Lands 

State Art Show November; Bismarck 


tonite, sodium sulfate, natural gas, and sand 
and gravel. 

Coping with droughts has been a major con- 
servation activity in North Dakota. Irrigation 
has helped somewhat, as has the development of 
dry farming—farming with methods and crops 
that are successful with the available rainfall. 
Erosion of the soil by the wind, which occurs 
during droughts or when range land is planted 
in field crops, has been another problem. Dam 
building and the planting of windbreaks have 
been used to combat this menace. 


Nonru Daxora’s Economy 


North Dakota’s economy is overwhelmingly 
agricultural, both in terms of number of people 
employed and in value of product. In 1950, out 
of a total civilian labor force of 232,587, 442 
per cent were engaged in agriculture. In 1954 
there were 61,943,000 farms, covering 41,877,000 
acres, with 676 acres the average per farm. The 
second-largest producer of wheat among the 
states, North Dakota harvested 6,296,000 acres 
of wheat in 1957, with a total yield of 118,144,- 
000 bu., valued at $237,600,000. The state ranks 
first in the U.S. in barley production, yielding 
75,200,000 bu. in 1957, valued at $64,000,000. 
Other large crops in 1957 were oats, flaxseed 
(another crop in which the state leads the US.), 
Potatoes, and hay. Livestock raising is important, 
especially in the dry western counties. Cattle 
and calves marketed in 1956 numbered 600,000 
and 251,000 head respectively, and the gross in- 
come from sales of beef, veal, and cattle was 
$89,730,000. Cash farm income from crops, live- 
stock, and government payments totaled $589,- 
000,000 in 1957. 

Manufacturing employs only 2.9 per cent of 
the labor force. The leading industry is the 
processing of food products, especially meat 
Packing and butter production. In 1954 value 
added by manufacture of food products totaled 
$19,892,000. Other industries include petroleum 
refining, printing and publishing, and the manu- 
facture of concrete and clay products. Total 
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value added by all manufactures in 1956 was 
$49,000,000. 

North Dakota ranked 36th among the states 
in mineral production in 1957, having produced 
minerals valued at $57,796,000, or less than one 
per cent of the total U.S. output. Leading min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, coal 
(lignite), sand and gravel, and natural-gas 
liquids. 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The rivers of North Dakota were used for 
transportation before the coming of the railroads, 
especially the Missouri and Red rivers. Naviga- 
tion is dificult when the water is low in sum- 
mer, however, and the rivers freeze over in 
winter. The state depends, therefore, principally 
on railroads to move its crops and livestock to 
market. The first railroad to reach North Dakota 
was the Northern Pacific R.R. (1872). Other 
railroads include the Great Northern R.R., the 
Milwaukee R.R., and the Soo Line. Railroad 
mileage in 1956 comprised 5,239 m. Roads and 
highways totaled 114,590 m. in 1957; of these, 
48,598 m. were surfaced. All the major cities 
‘and towns have airfields. North Dakota had 170 
radio stations and 18 television stations in 1957. 
The oldest newspaper in the state is the Bis- 
marck Tribune (1873). Among today's leading 
newspapers are the Fargo Forum-Daily News, 
and the Grand Forks Herald. 


PoPULATION 


North Dakota has 53 counties. The state's 
1950 urban population comprised 26.6 per cent 
of the total population; the rural population, 
73.4 per cent. Between 1840 and 1950, the urban 
population rose 24.9 per cent over that of 1940. 
The rural population declined 10.8 per cent. The 
total population of the state declined (for the 
second successive decade) 3.5 per cent between 
1940 and 1950. North Dakota's population was 
estimated at 650,000 on July 1, 1958. In 1950 
white persons numbered 608,448; of these, 520, 
216 were native born and 49,232 were foreign 
born. Nonwhite persons totaled 11,118; out of 
this group, 10,766 were Indians and 257 were 
Negroes. Population density in 1950 averaged 
8.8 per sq. m. 1 NW 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, in 
1950 were the Protestant and the Roman Catho- 
lic, with a very small Jewish group. The pre- 
dominant Protestant bodies were the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
The Methodist Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. i 

Chief Cities: Fargo, on the Red River in south- 
eastern North Dakota, is the largest city, a meat- 
packing center, and a railway junction. 


Me 


Photo by W. Р. Sebens, Greater North Dakota Assn., Fargo, N.D. 


WHEAT FIELD IN NORTH DAKOTA 
The state is the second-largest producer of wheat in the nation 


Grand Forks, on the Red River of the North 
in the east, the second-largest city, handles much 
of the grain and produce of eastern North 
Dakota and western Minnesota. 

Minot, on the Mouse (Souris) River in the 
north central part of the state, is third in size 
and the marketing and distribution center for 
western North Dakota and eastern Montana. 

Bismarck, on the Missouri River in south cen- 
tral North Dakota, is the state capital and a 
mining, shipping, and manufacturing center. 

Famous Men and Women: Hancock, John M. 
(1883-1956), financier and philanthropist. 

La Vérendrye, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, 
Sieur de (1685-1749), Frenchman who first ex- 
plored the Great Plains of the north central U.S. 

Lounsberry, Clement A. (1843-1926), pioneer 
editor who founded the Bismarck Tribune, the 
oldest paper in North Dakota. 

Sacajawea (ca. 17872-1812), а Shoshone woman 
who accompanied the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion to the Pacific. 

Sevareid, Eric (1912- 
news analyst. 

Sitting Bull (1834?-90), Sioux chief in the up- 
rising that was climaxed by Custer’s “last stand.” 


), radio and television 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between the ages of seven and 17. The state’s 
public-school system was established in 1889. 
Public-school enrollment totaled 127,100 in 1956. 
The leading state-supported institutions of 
higher learning include the Univ. of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Coll., Fargo; and five teachers colleges. 
Private and denominational institutions of 
higher learning include Jamestown Coll., James- 
town; and Bismarck Jr. Coll., Bismarck. 

Cultural institutions include the State Histori- 
cal Museum, Bismarck, with a collection of 
Indian beadwork, basketry, and pottery; and 
state museums at Camp Hancock Historic Site, 
Bismarck; Ft. Abraham Lincoln State Park, 
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Mandan; and the De Mores Chateau House, 
Medora. Theodore Roosevelt's ranch home is 
preserved near Medora. 


GOVERNMENT 


North Dakota is governed according to the 
constitution of 1889, as amended. Executive 
power is given to a governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor, attorney general, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, auditor, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, commissioner of agriculture and labor, and 
commissioner of insurance, each elected for a 
term of two years. There is also an elected 
Public Service Commission with three members 
serving six years cach. The legislature, known 
as the legislative assembly, consists of a senate 
of 49 members, serving staggered four-year 
terms; and a house of representatives of 116 
members, elected every two years. The legisla- 
ture convenes regularly at Bismarck, the capital 
city, on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in January of the odd-numbered years. Regular 
sessions are limited to 60 legislative days. The 
supreme court consists of five justices elected 
for terms of ten years. The judicial system also 
includes six district courts, probate courts for 
each county, police courts, and justices of the 
peace. North Dakota is represented in the U.S. 


Congress by two Senators and two Represen- 
tatives. 


History 


Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de La 
Vérendrye, a French-Canadian explorer, was the 
first white man to see North Dakota (1738). 
The French-Canadians of the British-owned 
Northwest Fur Co. set up a few fur posts, one 
being Ft. Pembina, in the northeast corner of 
the state, in 1797. The U.S. bought part of North 
Dakota with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, but 
the boundaries set by Napoleon were very in- 
definite and were the subject of a long dispute 
with the British. In 1804 Lewis and Clark set 
out on their historic expedition to the Pacific 


OTHER ASPECTS 
Agriculture and its attendant 
food-processing industries are 
leading employers, but re- 
fineries like Standard Oil's 
(above), at Mandan, signal 
the economic changes ahead 
(courtesy North Dakota State 
Soil Conservation Commit- 
tee). However, the Bad 
Lands (right), with their 
multicolored eroded sand and 
clay formations, remain as in- 
hospitable as they were when 
only renegades dared ven- 
ture through them (courtesy 
Ewing Galloway, N.Y.) 
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A RESPECTED HERITAGE 

The Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park (top 
left), at Medora, N.D., is a fitting tribute to the Presi- 
dent who did so much to promote conservation and 
the public ownership of land; this Bad Lands region 
looks a great deal as it did when Roosevelt first saw 
it as a resident of the Dakota Territory (courtesy 
Ewing Galloway, N.Y.). Judicious development of 
mineral resources (eft), notably of lignite and—in- 
creasingly important—petroleum, will undoubtedly 
have an important effect on the state’s economy. Bis- 
marck's statue to pioneer families (above) is a graphic 
reminder that not much over a century ago settlers 
began to cultivate the land which was to make North 
Dakota one of the nation’s leading wheat producers 
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coast, spending their first winter near the present 
village of Stanton in western North Dakota. 
Here they took on as interpreter the French- 
Canadian, Toussaint Charbonneau, whose Sho- 
shone wife, Sacajawea, was to prove so valuable 
to the expedition. Soon afterward, John Jacob 
Astor’s American Fur Co. established posts in 
the area. After the War of 1812, a boundary 
commission arranged a border compromise in 
1818, extending the border along the 49th 
parallel. A British group, led by Thomas Doug- 
las, 5th Earl of Selkirk, established the first 
permanent settlement at Pembina, in 1819. Later 
explorations included those of a U.S. expedition 
into the Red River Valley in 1823 and of John 
C. Frémont in 1839. 

During all this time, North Dakota was the 
home of several Sioux tribes and of the Mandan, 
Hidatsa, Arikara, Assiniboin, and Chippewa 
Indians, Since their livelihood depended upon 
hunting buffalo on the open plains, they did not 
Welcome the coming of settlers, especially 
farmers or ranchers. For some time their hos- 
tility discouraged settlement, but in 1851 the 
government obtained some land from the Sioux 
which was turned over to the settlers. After 
having been part of the territories of Minnesota 
and Nebraska, the present state became part of 
Dakota Territory in 1861, which included the 
later states of North and South Dakota and 
parts of Montana and Wyoming. In 1889 the 
territory was divided into two states, and North 
Dakota was admitted to the Union on Nov. 3 
1889. Indian outbreaks continued to threaten the 
settlers. The greatest Sioux triumph was the de- 
feat of Gen. George A. Custer at the battle of 
the Little Big Horn in nearby Montana in 1876. 
Trouble with the Sioux continued long after 
the region was well populated, the last stand of 
the Indians being the so-called Ghost Dance up- 
rising of 1890, as a result of which Sitting Bull 
was killed. The Indians had developed a belief 
in the coming of a messiah who would destroy 
the white man and restore the disappearing 
buffalo to the plains, a belief which Sitting Bull 
encouraged. The uprising was quelled by Gen. 
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Nelson A. Miles. Sitting Bull was shot near the 
doorway of his cabin while being arrested by 
Indian policemen. 

One of the objectives of the Republican party 
had been to give free land to the pioneers. Com- 
ing to power for the first time with Abraham 
Lincoln’s election, the Republicans passed the 
Homestead Act in 1862. Land in Dakota Terri- 
tory was thrown open the following year and 
the Army drove the Sioux west of the Missouri 
River. The life of the homesteader was a never- 
ending struggle, not only with the Indians, but 
with loneliness and with the elements. Timber 
was so scarce that most pioneers built homes of 
sod cut from the prairie. The fierce winters and 
the blistering summer heat, together with the 
ceaseless wind that rakes the grassland, must 
have made even the strongest regret at times 
that they had settled here. 

The coming of the Northern Pacific R.R. in 
1872 and the Great Northern in 1887 brought 
more settlers and an easier life. Crops could 
be shipped at greater profit, while manufactured 
goods from the East could be brought in more 
cheaply. On the other hand, the railroad com- 
panies and the grain merchants often took ad- 
vantage of the small farmer (who had only one 
outlet for his crop), and charged unfair rates. 
Often, too, the railroad interests dominated the 
state government and the newspapers. During 
the last years of the roth century and the be- 
ginning of the 20th, the farmers banded together 
and formed the Populist party, to force regula- 
tion of the railroads and grain-elevator operators. 
Although the party itself gradually declined, 
most of its demands were made into law. 

North Dakota furnished 27,525 service per- 
sonnel during World War 1, and 69,583 men 
and women to the armed forces during World 
War II. In both wars, the government called on 
the state for great expansion of its wheat and 
cattle production. 

During the postwar period, North Dakota 
has achieved further prominence as an agricul- 
tural area, and a statewide drive for industrial 
expansion has made significant progress. 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park (established 
1947) near Medora (U.S, 101 
International Peace Gorden 
(established 1932) 


70374 acres; northern unit south of 
Watford City (U.S. 85); southern unit 


Ft. Abraham Lincoln State Park 
lestoblished 1908) 

lake Metigoshe State Park les- 
tablished 1935) 

Turtle River State Pork (estab- 
lished 1934) 


2,188 acres (shored with Canada) 12 m. 
N. of Dunseith (state 3) 


750 acres near Mandan (off state 6) 
728 ocres 15 m. N. of Botti 

stote 3) SE 
486 acres neor Larimore (U.S. 2) 


Bad lends along the little. Missouri River; part of Theodore 
Roosevelt's Elkhorn Ranch 


Commemorates the peaceful relations and the unfortified frontier 
of the U.S. and Canada; beautiful vistas of the Turtle Mts. 

Mandan Indian ruins; home base of Gen. Custer's 7th Cavalry 
Along the wooded shores of Lake Metigoshe; swimming; camping 


Woodland on the shore of extinct Lake Agossiz 
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See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

North Dakota, university oF, a coeduca- 
tional state institution of higher learning at 
Grand Forks, N.D., established in 1883. It com- 
prises the University Coll. for Freshmen, the 
Coll. of Science, Literature and Arts, and col- 
leges of business and public administration, edu- 
cation, and engineering (including the school of 
mines), and schools of law and medicine, a 
graduate school, a division of nursing, and an 
extension division. The library has 200,000 
volumes. The annual student enrollment totals 
са. 4,000, and the faculty has some 250 mem- 
bers. The physical plant is valued at $18,000,000. 

Norther (ér’THér) or corp wave, the name 
applied to a cold wind from the north, blowing 
from Canada southward over the U.S. The winds 
of this type are most common in the Great Plains 
of North America. They originate in the Arctic 
region or in Siberia; from there they move south- 
ward, south or southeast of the Continental 
Divide toward the western part of the Mississippi 
Valley, extending across the Gulf of Mexico and 
Yucatán. In the northern part of the U.S., this 
cold wave may extend to a depth of more than 
2,000 ft., but usually it becomes shallower as it 
moves south. This phenomenon appears mostly 
in the colder half of the winter. Frequently it 
causes the temperature to fall below o° F. These 
low temperatures may be found as far south as 
northern and central Texas. Warnings regarding 
cold waves are issued by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Northern Territory (nór THern), a territory 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, located in 
the northern and central parts of the continent. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Timor and Ara- 
fura seas and the Gulf of Carpentaria, on the E. 
by Queensland, on the w. by Western Australia, 
and on the s. by South Australia. It covers an 
area of 523,620 sq. m. From the coast, the land 
gradually ascends to a tableland reaching a 
height of ca. 1,700 ft. There are some higher 
hills, reaching mountainous proportions in Mt. 
Heughlin (4,800 ft.). The tableland is good for 
pasturage, and beef-cattle raising is the principal 
occupation. The other chief economic activities 
are growing peanuts and mining, mostly gold 
and copper. The capital and principal port is 
Darwin. The Northern Territory formed a part 
of New South Wales, but in 1863 it was an- 
nexed to South Australia and in rgor entered 
the Commonwealth as a part of South Australia. 
In 1911 it was formally placed under the control 
of the Commonwealth government. In 1927 the 
Northern Territory was divided into two terri- 
tories, North Australia and Central Australia; 
but in 1931 the status changed again, and the 
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entire territory was placed under an adminis- 
trator. In 1947 a legislative council was formed, 
with the administrator as president, with head- 
quarters at Darwin. Population, excluding 
aborigines, 1956 (est.), 17,563; the aborigines 
numbered, in 1957 (est.), 15,200. 

North Little Rock (nórz lit’ rok), a city in 
Pulaski County, Arkansas, on the Arkansas 
River opposite Little Rock. It is served by the 
Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, and the Cot- 
ton Belt R.R.’s. There are large railroad shops. 
The chief manufactures include nonwoven cot- 
ton and cellulose products. Fort Logan H. Roots, 
formerly a military post, is now used as a 
veterans’ hospital. First settled in 1839 as 
Argenta, the city was incorporated in 1904 and 
its name officially changed to North Little Rock. 
Population, 1950, 44,097- 

Northmen (nérth’men) ог NORSEMEN, а 
name applied to the inhabitants of the coast 
regions of Scandinavia and north Germany, who 
were,noted in the Middle Ages for their skill in 
navigating the sea. Their object in sailing was 
principally to secure profit from ravaging the 
coasts of other lands and to capture the vessels 
of other nations while at sea, for which pur- 
pose they fitted out many substantial fleets and 
manned them with the most efficient of their 
young men. They became known as the Sea- 
Rings, or Vikings, were warlike, and carried their 
marauding expeditions to remote regions. Ac- 
cording to the inheritance laws of Scandinavian 
countries, the fortunes of noblemen passed to 
the elder sons, hence the younger sons depended 
for their success on resorting to a military life, 
and from these were recruited the Vikings, with 
their followers of lower rank. The religion of 
these peoples centered on the worship of Thor 
and Odin. 

The ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons (q.v.) 
appeared in Britain in a small way before the 
Romans left about a.p. 410. They came in force 
in 449 (according to tradition), and their raids 
were followed by permanent settlements. Then 
there came new elements from Scandinavia, the 
Danes and Norsemen, who were still pagans 
after the Saxons had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. The first recorded Viking raid on 
England seems to have been made during the 
8th century. They probably took part in the 
invasion of England in 787, of Ireland in 795, 
and of France (Normandy) in 799, even in- 
vading Mediterranean shores. The Danes were 
rulers in England by the rith century. The 
Viking leader Rollo (8602-930?) secured from 
the French king, Charles the Simple, a cession 
of the region later called Normandy about 912. 
This later became a powerful state, from which 
the Normans spread into other arcas. 

Northmen made settlements on all the islands 


Courtesy Brown Bros., N. Y. 


LANDING OF THE NORTHMEN IN GREENLAND 


north and west of Scotland, probably at an equally 
carly period. From these islands, as well as from 
Ireland and Norway proper, they began a mass 
migration to Iceland in 874. From Iceland, they 
went to Greenland where they settled (983- 
986), and from which they made exploratory voy- 
ages and attempts at colonization of America be- 
ginning in the year 1000. In that year, Leif Eric- 
son sailed farther south, past Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, possibly to New England (which 
they called “Vinland”), from which timber was 
taken to Greenland, 

In 1066 the Normans conquered England and 
their leader assumed the title of William the 
Conqueror, Later they adopted the language and 
religion of the French. The Northmen were not 
only powerful in making themselves felt in West- 
ern Europe, but crossed over to Iceland (874 л.) 
and Greenland (983 4.».), where they formed 
permanent settlements and maintained a govern- 
ment for centuries before America was discovered. 

In 986 Bjarne Herjulfson sailed from Europe 
for Iceland, but a storm caused him to be carried 
out of his course, and he saw land, probably in 
the region now called Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, portions of which were later called Helluland 
and Markland. Later one or more attempts were 
made to colonize the northeastern region of North 
America, for which purpose an Icelandic North- 
man named Thorfinn Karlsefne served as leader. 
He sailed, in 1003, for Vinland with no less than 
160 people. A last attempt at settlement may 
have been made, in 1006, but like the ones be- 
fore, it ended in failure. The native American 
inhabitants were too numerous and too well 
armed to be resisted. See also Normans. 

North Platte (piat), county seat of Lincoln 
County, Nebraska, 280 m. зу. of Omaha, on the 
North Platte River, the Union Pacific R.R., and 
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the Lincoln Highway. There are railroad shops, 
flour mills, and grain elevators. A U.S. Weather 
Bureau and a state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion are located here. The city was incorporated 
in 1871. Population, 1950, 15,433. 

North Pole (»órz pol). See Arctic (and re- 
lated articles); Polar Exploration; Pole. 

Northrop (nórth'rüp), youn wowanp, chem- 
ist, born July s, 1891, in Yonkers, N.Y. After 
his graduation from Columbia Univ. he became 
an assistant at the Rockefeller Inst. for Medical 
Research in 1916. He was made an associate mem- 
ber in 1922 and was a member since 1924. He 
held special chairs as a lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
Univ. in 1937 and 1940, at Columbia in 1938 
and at the Univ. of California in 1939. Beginning 
in 1942, he served as consultant and official 
investigator to the National Defense Research 
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Committee. In 1946 he and his colleague at the 
Rockefeller Inst., Wendell M. Stanley, shared one- 
half of the Nobel Prize for chemistry for their 
virus research. 

North Sea, one of the most important adjacent 
seas of the Atlantic Ocean (4.v.). The North Sea 
lies between Great Britain and the European con- 
tinent, bounded on the x. by a line from Scotland 
to Norway and on the s. by the Straits of Dover. 
For some purposes, the English Channel is also 
considered to be part of this sea. Geographical 
sources list the area of the North Sea differently— 
from 150,000 sq. m. to 220,000 sq. m. Its mean 
depth is ca. 300 ft. Of great commercial, economic, 
and political importance, the shallow North Sea 
has long been one of the most substantial fishing 
grounds in the world. The herring fisheries alone 
have been responsible for the growth of wealthy 
North Sea cities since the 13th century. Harbors 
and commercial centers located at the mouths of 
the great rivers which flow into the North Sea 
support the commerce and industry of much of 
Western Europe. Outstanding among these are 
Antwerp (Belgium) on the Scheldt River, Rotter- 
dam (The Netherlands) on the Rhine and Meuse, 
London (England) on the Thames River, Ham- 
burg (Germany) on the Elbe, and Bremen (Ger- 
many) on the Weser. Strong tidal waves enter the 
North Sea through the broad entrance to the 
North. Due to the general shallowness of the sea 
and the funnel shape of the English Channel, the 
tidal waves are deformed and forced to great 
heights locally (37 ft. on the Normandy coast). 
These vertical movements are coupled with strong 
counterclockwise surface currents, which in some 
places reach a velocity of five knots. Between the 
Channel Islands currents of ten knots are not un- 
common. The salinity of the North Sea averages 
34 t0 35 parts per thousand. 

North Sea Canal or AMSTERDAM SHIP CANAL, 
an important ship canal of Europe, extending 
17 m, from Amsterdam, The Netherlands, to the 
North Sea. It crosses the narrow stretch of land 
between the Zuider Zee and Ymuiden Haven, 
on the North Sea. 

North Star. See Pole Star. 

North Tonawanda (£ón-g-wón' dg), a city in 
Niagara County, New York, on the Niagara River, 
10 m. x. of Buffalo. It is on the Erie, the Lehigh 
Valley, and the New York Central R.R.'s and 
manufactures amusement-park devices, office fur- 
niture, pumps, chemicals, and lumber. Settled in 
1808, the place was incorporated in 1897. Popula- 
lion, 1940, 20,254; 1950, 24,731. 

Northumberland (nór-thüm'bérand), а 
maritime county, with an area of 2,019 sq. m., in 
northeastern England. It rises from a low coastal 
plain westward to the Cheviot Hills; much of the 
coastal area provides good pasture land. Barley 
and wheat are raised in the northern part of the 
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county. Coal, lead, and zinc are mined in the 
southern part. The principal industries, concen- 
trated mainly along the lower reaches of the river 
Tyne, are shipbuilding, chemical manufactures, 
iron and steel, and pottery. The county seat and 
chief town is Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Many Roman 
antiquities have been found in Northumberland, 
which was part of Northumbria (q.v.). Popula- 
tion, 1951, 798,175. 

Northumbria (nér-thiim'bri-g), an Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom in England formed by the union 
of the kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira late in the 
6th century a.n. It extended from the Humber on 
the south to the Firth of Forth in present-day 
Scotland. In the year 613 King Aethelfrith de- 
feated the Welsh and extended his territory to the 
west coast at Chester. Edwin (617-633), a convert 
to the Roman type of Christianity, made Nor- 
thumbria the leading power in England, but he 
was defeated and killed by Penda of Mercia in 
633. Oswald (ca. 633-42) accepted the Irish or 
Celtic type of Christianity and assisted the mis- 
sionary Aidan in converting his people to that 
faith. Penda of Mercia killed Oswald but in 655 
was himself slain by Oswald's brother Oswy (642- 
70). At the Synod of Whitby in 664 Oswy ac- 
cepted the Roman faith in place of the Celtic, thus 
assuring victory for the former in England. After 
his death Northumbria ceased to be a leading 
power; and in the oth century it was forced to 
recognize the supremacy of Wessex. The last king 
was Egbert II, who died ca. 876. Overwhelmed 
by the Northmen, Northumbria then became a 
part of the Danelaw. The southern part eventu- 
ally became a part of England under the kings 
of Wessex. 

Northwester (nórth-wés' ter), the name of a 
strong Féhn wind common to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, similar to the Chinook in Canada and 
the U.S. The northwesters have their source near 
the Tropic of Capricorn and blow from the north- 
west, sweeping over New Zealand and the south- 
ern part of South America. They are particularly 
valuable to the southern part of Chile and Argen- 
tina, where they have a favorable influence upon 
the climate. See also Wind. 

Northwestern University, а coeducational 
institution of higher learning at Evanston and 
Chicago, Ill. The College of Liberal Arts, the 
Graduate School, the Technological Inst., and the 
schools of music, speech, education, journalism, 
and commerce, as well as the main library and 
Dearborn Observatory, are in Evanston; the 
schools of law, medicine, and-dentistry, the grad- 
uate division of commerce, and the evening divi- 
sions are in Chicago. The university was chartered 
in 1851 and opened in 1855. In 1953-54 enrollment 
consisted of 7,960 fulltime and 10,100 parttime 
and evening students; there were 1,215 faculty 
members. 


NFB photo, courtesy Canadian Information Service, N. Y. 
IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


A river coursing eastward to Hudson Bay 


North-West Frontier Province, a province 
of Pakistan (area, 39,259 sq. m.), formerly in 
northwestern British India, comprising Hazara 
and five trans-Indus districts. Adjoining Afghan- 
istan on the northwest, the province is accessible 
by several passes through the Himalaya Mts., in- 
cluding the Khyber Pass (q.v.). It has been over- 
run in all the great invasions of India. Pathan 
tribes, Mohammedan in religion and speaking 
Pushtu, dominate the population. The chief prod- 
ucts are wheat and wool. The province was cre- 
ated in 1901; on the partition of British India, it 
became part of Pakistan in 1947. The capital is 
Peshawar. Population of the province, 1951, 
5,899,905. 

Northwest Territories, a region of northern 
Canada comprising all of Canada lying north of 
the 6oth parallel of latitude between Yukon Terri- 
tory and the provinces of Quebec and Newfound- 
land, together with the islands in Hudson Bay, 
James Bay, and Ungava Bay, with the exception 
of those islands belonging to Manitoba, Ontario, 
and Quebec. For administrative purposes the ter- 
ritories are divided into three districts, Macken- 
zie, Keewatin, and Franklin. The total area of the 
territories is 1,304,903 sq. m. Their population in 
1951 was 16,004. 

The territories are administered by a commis- 
sioner and a council of eight members, one of 
whom serves as deputy commissioner, Of the 
eight, three are elected by the people of Macken- 
zie district and five are federal officials appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The seat of govern- 
ment is at Ottawa. 

The Barren Grounds, in the northern and east- 
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ern sections, comprise arctic and alpine tundra, 
in which Eskimo and Indian groups hunt seals, 
fish, reindeer, and caribou, and trap fur-bearing 
animals. Mackenzie district is the most prosper- 
ous and highly developed area, because of. its 
minerals and forests, Farming is largely impossible 
except for the Mackenzie River valley. Near the 
Slave River, there is some lumbering. The min- 
erals, largely unexploited, include oil deposits on 
the Mackenzie, gold on Great Slave Lake and the 
Snare River centered near Yellowknife, copper on 
the Coppermine River, and pitchblende and silver 
on Great Bear Lake. The last-named deposits form 
one of the world's principal sources of radium 
and uranium, Hunting and trapping are confined 
to the Indians and Eskimos, and these activities 
are maintained in part by special game reserves. 

Mackenzie district is served in summer by 
water transportation from the railheads in Al- 
berta and by air services in summer and winter. 
Most of the principal settlements have landing 
fields, and mail travels almost exclusively by air. 
A vessel sails from Montreal each summer to 
serve the medical centers, trading posts, and mis- 
sion stations of the eastern arctic. i 

The region was explored early in the history 
of North America. Sir Martin Frobisher (4.-) 
was perhaps the first to visit it, in 1576. In 1610 
Henry Hudson discovered the passage to the 
northwest. Other famous explorers of the terri- 
tories included Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir 
John Franklin (qq.v.). 

Northwest Territory, the former name of 
a large region in the U.S. It was located west 
of Pennsylvania, south of the Great Lakes, east of 
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the Mississippi, and north of the Ohio. It included 
the present states of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, and part of Minnesota. The 
area was about 265,878 sq. m. At the time 
of the Revolution it was claimed through char- 
ters and other grants by Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Virginia. The claims 
of these states were not recognized at the time 
the Declaration of Independence was issued and 
Congress, in 1780, pledged that the lands would 
be divided so as to form new states, hence the 
four states making claims ceded their rights. New 
York relinquished its claims in 1781; Virginia, in 
1784; Massachusetts, in 1785; and Connecticut, in 
1786. However, certain lands were reserved by 
these colonies for special purposes, as the Virginia 
Military District and the (Connecticut) Western 
Reserve, both in Ohio. 

Thomas Jefferson proposed a plan of govern- 
ment for this region and Congress adopted it in 
1784, but it was repealed and superseded by the 
Ordinance of 1787, when Gen. Arthur St. Clair 
was made governor. The land having been thrown 
open for sale and settlement, a great influx of 
immigrants from the states farther east and from 
Europe founded homes. Ohio was set off and 
made a state in 1803 and the western part was 
organized as the District of Indiana in 1800, with 
William Henry Harrison as governor. Michigan 
was made a territory in 1805; Illinois, in 1809; 
Wisconsin, in 1836; and Minnesota, in 1849, the 
latter formed partly from the Northwest Terri- 
tory and partly from the Louisiana Purchase. 

North Yakima (nórth yak’i-ma). See Yakima. 

Norton (nór'tün), CHARLES ELIOT, author and 
critic, born in Cambridge Mass., Nov. 16, 1827; 
died Oct. 21, 1908. He was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1846 and went into business in Boston. 
In 1849 he traveled in India and Europe and, 
on returning to America, took up literary work. 
During the Civil War he assisted in editing papers 
and pamphlets favorable to the Union cause and 
for some time was connected with James Russell 
Lowell as editor of the North American Review. 
In 1875 he was made professor of the history of 
art at Harvard. In this capacity, he exercised a 
wide influence upon art and culture of the Amer- 
ica of his time. Several men of letters retained him 
as literary editor, among them Ruskin, Lowell, 
Emerson, Carlyle, and G.W. Curtis. His books in- 
clude “Notes of Travel and Study in Italy,” 
‘Correspondence Between Goethe and Carlyle,” 
and a translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 

Norton, ілилам. See Nordica, Lillian. 

, Norton, mary TERESA, Congresswoman, born 
in Jersey City, N.J, March 7, 1875; died in 
Greenwich, Conn., Aug. 2, 1959. She entered 
politics in 1920, when she was appointed to 
represent her county on the Democratic state 
committee to help secure the state's vote 
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for ratification of woman's suffrage, incorporated 
into Amendment XIX to the U.S. Constitution. 
In 1925 she was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives and thereafter re-elected for con- 
secutive terms until she retired from Congress in 
1950. Her congressional career includes several 
“firsts.” She was the first woman member of her 
party to serve in Congress and the first woman 
of either party from the Eastern Seaboard. In 
her fourth term, she became the senior member 
of the House District of Columbia Committee 
and thus was the first woman to become chair- 
man of any congressional committee. Later she 
was made chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, a post for which she was well suited, be- 
cause labor legislation was one of her main inter- 
ests in Congress. From 1932 to 1935 and from 
1940 to 1944 she was chairman of the New Jersey 
Democratic state committee, the first woman ever 
to serve in such a post. 

Norwalk (nér’wak), a city in Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, 39 m. N.E. of New York 
City. It is located on the banks of the Norwalk 
River, on Long Island Sound, and is served by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Situated on an elevated site overlooking the 
Sound, it has a commodious harbor. The diverse 
manufactures include air conditioning and elec- 
trical equipment, clothing, and chemicals. Nor- 
walk has a public library with several branches, 
a Y.M.C.A. building, a hospital, many schools, 
several fraternal organizations, and churches of 
12 denominations. Norwalk was purchased from 
the Indians by Roger Ludlow in 1640 and was 
settled in 1649. During the Revolutionary War 
it was burned by the British under Gen. Tryon 
after a valiant defense by the American troops. 
In 1893, Norwalk Borough was incorporated as 
a city, and, in 1913, the cities of Norwalk and 
South Norwalk were united as the city of Nor- 
walk. Population, 1949, 39,849; in 1950, 49,460. 

Norwalk, county seat of Huron County, Ohio, 
16 m. в.е. of Sandusky. It is on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie and the New York Central R.R.’s. It is 
surrounded by a farming and dairying area. The 
city has a public library, the county courthouse, 
and many schools and churches. The manufac- 
tures include fire extinguishers, steel castings, 
food products, furniture, rubber mats, and sport- 
ing goods. Norwalk was settled in 1817 and be- 
came a city in 1881. Population, 1930, 7,776; in 
1940, 8,211; in 1950, 9775: 

Norway (nór'wà), an independent kingdom 
of Europe, occupying the western portion of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. It is separated. from 
Sweden by the Kjolen Mts., which continue south- 
ward toward the Skagerrak in the form of a 
sloping tableland. It is bounded on the west by 
the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Rus- 
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sia, Finland, and Sweden, and on the south by 
the North Sea and the Skagerrak. It extends south- 
west and northeast for a distance of 1,100 m., and 
has a width of from 8 to 275 m. The area is 124,- 
500 sq. m. 

Description. The coast is indented by nu- 
merous bays or fjords which have rocky and pre- 
cipitous shores. Over 150,000 small islands fringe 
the mainland. Off the northwestern shore are the 
Lofoten Islands, separated from the continent by 
the West Fjord. The general surface is a rugged 
plateau, with deep-cut valleys and groups of hills 
and mountains which rise above the general level. 
In the southeastern and central parts are forests 
of pine, fir, birch, and other valuable woods. Vast 
glaciers, snow fields, and tundra characterize the 
far northern portions. There are three mountain 
ranges, the Dovrefjell in the central part, the 
Langfjell in the south, and the Kjølen range on 
the Swedish border. Many of the mountain re- 
gions assume the form of tablelands, called vidda. 
The largest of these, the Hardangervidda, has an 
average altitude of 4,000 ft. In northern Norway, 
a similar mountain plateau, the Finnmarkvidda, 
rises 1,000 ft. above sea level. Among the highest 
summits are Galdhgpiggen (8,097 ft.), Glitter- 
tind (8,050 ft.), and Snøhetta (7,550 ft.). 

Norway has few large rivers, owing to the nar- 
rowness of the country, and the drainage is chiefly 
toward the south and southeast. The Glomma, 
in the southeast, has the largest basin and drains 
into Oslo Fjord, an extension of the Skagerrak. 
Other rivers of the southern part include the 
Laagen, Otra, and Nidelv, all emptying into the 
Skagerrak. The central part is drained chiefly 
by the Orkla and the Namsen into the Atlantic. 
The Tana flows into the Tana Fjord, an inlet 
from the Arctic Ocean. There are many beautiful 
waterfalls and lakes. Mjgsa is the largest lake 
(area, 140 sq. m.) and is about 60 m. long and 
1,500 ft. deep. The lakes are principally in long 
and deep valleys and lie about 400 ft. above sea 
level. On the other hand, Hornindalsvan, which 
is separated from the head of the Nord Fjord by 
a narrow strip of land, is only 180 ft. above sea 
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level, but reaches a maximum depth of 1,414 ft. 
Animals common to cold countries are found in 
large numbers, and include moose, deer, lynx, 
wolf, bear, and reindeer. Birds of prey and song 
are numerous, and many species of waterfowl 
are found. Among the common birds are the 
starling, falcon, woodcock, ptarmigan, blackbird, 
goose, and duck. 

The climate varies greatly in different sections, 
owing chiefly to the country's range in latitude 
and to the warming effect of the Gulf Stream 
which washes the northwestern coast. These 
warm waters and the favorable prevailing winds 
raise Norway's average temperature from 12° to 
21° F, above the average for such latitudes, The 
country extends about 300 m. into the Arctic Zone 
and fully one-third is in the region of the mid- 
night sun. In winter the days are short and dark, 
but they are unusually bright and long during the 
summer. In the southern part the shortest day is 
about six hours and the longest is about 18 hours. 
The western coast has a somewhat more favor- 
able climate than the interior owing to the effect 
of the sea, and the coldest region is in the east 
central part. In the southern part the mean an- 
nual temperature is 45°, the extremes ranging 
from 10° below zero to 92° above. Rainfall 
varies greatly, ranging from 12 in. in the high- 
lands of the north to 80 in, along the south- 
western coast. At Grimstad, in the southeastern 
section, it is 47 in. As a whole, the climate is 
brisk and healthful. 

Mininc. Norway is rich in mineral resources 
and mining is one of the country's oldest indus- 
tries. Rich silver mines are located at Kongsberg. 
These are owned by the government. They have 
been worked by the state for nearly. three cen- 
turies. Copper of a high grade is obtained in the 
vicinity of Rgrps and iron ores occur in many 
places. Marble and granite of a fine quality are 
widely distributed and much of the output is ex- 
ported. Pyrites (cupiferous and noncupiferous) 
are the most important mineral products, an 
Norway is the largest producer of sulphur pyrites 
in the world. The only coal deposits are those 
found on the Norwegian island of Spitzbergen 
(Svalbard). Other minerals include nickel, sul- 
phur, cobalt, slate, soapstone, and feldspar. 

Fisheries, Norway has ranked high in the fish- 
ing industry for many centuries. The annual out- 
put of fish approximates 1,100,000 tons. The coast 
fisheries yield the largest returns, but sealing and 
deep-sea fishing are carried on to a considerable 
extent. The whaling industry, initiated in 1906, 
has now expanded into an important source o! 
income. Developments, including the factory ship 
and harpoon gun, raised Norway's annual whale 
catch to about 1,000,000 barrels of oil. Cod fish- 
cries are especially productive in the region of 
the Lofoten Islands. Herring are caught in large 
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numbers. Other catches include mackerel, salmon, 
and lobster. 

AGRICULTURE. The country has little arable 
land. Forests cover 22 per cent of the land, 74 
per cent is moor, mountain, glacier, and river, 
while only ca. 4 per cent is suitable for agriculture. 
The cereals are oats, rye, wheat, and barley, and 
the latter is grown as far north as 70° N. lat. 
Potatoes are a major crop and are raised for ex- 
port. Although the yield of cereals and root crops, 
owing to careful cultivation of the soil, compares 
favorably with that of other countries in Europe, 
Norway must nevertheless import nearly half of 
her breadstuffs, Grain imports are controlled by 
a state monopoly. Small fruits of all kinds thrive 

The pastures in the southern part of Norway 
are exceptionally productive, The grazing land 
is good in the central plateau, where sheep rais- 
ing receives considerable attention, and cattle 
are raised both for meat and dairying. Although 
there is no special Norwegian beef strain, two 
excellent milk types of small stature have been 
developed, both of which show a high butter-fat 
test. Dairying is carried on principally according 
to the cooperative plan, the milk being conveyed 
to central plants from the farms. Domestic ani- 
mals include horses, goats, swine, reindeer, and 
poultry. During the summer months, cattle are 
grazed in high mountain pastures some distance 
from the home farms. Improved transportation 
and the wide distribution of cooperatively owned 
creameries now make it possible to transport 
fresh milk directly from these mountain pastures. 
In order to solve the farmer's problem of farm 
labor shortages through modern mechanization 
methods, the nation in 1946 adopted machine 
pools, each of which serves one of the districts into 
which the country has been divided for this purpose. 

Fox farming, a relatively new Norwegian in- 
dustry, has developed extensively during the last 
20 years. Favorable climatic conditions and in- 
tensive breeding research have resulted in silver, 
platinum, and blue fox pelts of unusual depth and 
brilliance. By 1938, Norway was producing over 
one-third of the world’s silver fox furs. 

MANUFACTURING. Many materials for manufac- 
ture are obtained within the country, although 
nearly all coal is imported. Salted and dried fish 
and cod-liver oil are prepared in large quanti- 
ties, and an extensive fish-canning industry has 
centered in southwestern Norway. New deep- 
freeze and filleting methods are now being in- 
troduced, with overseas delivery of fresh fish by 
refrigerated ships indicating a general revamping 
of the whole industry. Norwegian lumber pro- 
duction for export reached a peak in 1906. Since 
then, the growing pulp and paper industries have 
somewhat replaced the old timber trade. The lat- 
ter is now confined to production for domestic 
use and modest exports of planed and box boards. 
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Pulp, paper, and other wood products constituted 
26 per cent of Norway's total exports in 1938. 
Shipyards and machine shops are located in most 
large Norwegian cities where the greater per- 
centage of Norway's smaller craft are produced. 
Electrochemical and electro-metallurgical indus- 
tries, utilizing cheap electric power, have devel- 
oped rapidly and production of nitrates is now 
in excess of 500,000 tons yearly. Norway has the 
greatest water-power resources in Europe, esti- 
mated at 9,200,000 “all-year” k.w., only 14 per cent 
of which are as yet being utilized. Other manu- 
factures include aluminum, textiles, rubber goods, 
cordage, hardware, pottery, and matches. 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Norway has 
a coast line of about 12,000 m. This estimate in- 
cludes the fjords and large islands, From an 
early date in history the Norwegians have been a 
race of sailors, and the merchant marine held 
third rank in the world in June 1948, totaling 
3,958,559 gross tons. Norwegians have long 
regarded their shipping as an export item, 
selling their shipping services abroad as other 
countries sell their wares. This is a primary source 
of the foreign exchange needed to balance import 
and export payments and maintain the country's 
high standard of living. Nearly half of the mer- 
chant fleet was sunk in Allied convoy duty in 
World War II, losses totaling 2,300,000 registered 
tons and 2,383 seamen. Replacements ordered 
after the war were expected to raise fleet ton- 
nage to well over 4,000,000 gross tons by 1950. 
Railroad lines totaled 2,740 m. in 1948, all of 
which were owned and operated by the state. 
With the North Norway line pushed northward 
to Moi Rana and other new developments in 
southern Norway, total railroad lines have now 
been raised to over 2,750 m. in length. Norway’s 
rugged terrain has rendered construction costs 
unusually high. On the 300-m. Oslo-Bergen line, 
for example, there are 178 tunnels, totaling more 
than 24 m. in length. Several lines are already 
electrified and a large-scale electrification program 
is now under way. Exports consist principally 
of fish and fish products, wood pulp and paper, 
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Although not yet fully utilized, the country's water- 
power resources are the greatest in Europe 
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minerals and chemicals. Great Britain, the U.S., 
Sweden, and Germany take the bulk of Nor- 
way’s exports in normal times, The country's im- 
ports consist chiefly of producers' goods, such as 
coal, coke, iron and steel products, and lighting 
and fuel oils, but grains are also imported in large 
quantities, 

Epucarion. An efficient system of public schools 
is maintained, at which attendance is free and 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 15 years. A 
large number of secondary schools are supported 
in the towns and cities, in which higher courses 
of instruction are given. Illiteracy has been en- 
tirely eliminated. Institutions of higher learning 
include the Oslo Univ.; Bergen Univ.; Norwegian 
Inst. of Technology, Trondheim; Bergen Com- 
mercial Coll.; Norwegian Agriculture Coll., Aas; 
and the School of Navigation, Oslo. 

GOVERNMENT. Norway was joined to Sweden 
under a common monarch from 1814 until 1905, 
but each had a separate legislature and system 
of courts. It is now an independent constitutional 
monarchy with succession in the male line, but 
the Storting, the legislative branch, has the right 
to choose a successor in case there is no direct 
male descendant. The Storting consists of two 
chambers, the Lagting, and the Odelsting, the 
former comprising one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber and the latter the remaining three-fourths of 
the parliamentary membership. All members of 
the Storting, a total of 150, are elected by popu- 
lar vote every fourth year, The right of suffrage 
is vested in all who are over 21 years of age 
fulfilling residence requirements and who have 
paid their taxes for the past year, Woman suf. 
frage was introduced in Norway in 1910. 

Local government is administered by counties, 
20 in number, the chief officer of which is called 
the fylkesmann. The militia, or landevern, con- 
stitutes the principal portion of the army, and 
the /andstorm includes those liable to service in 
times of war, all of the members being subject to 
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a brief period of military training. Men of 18 
years of age and over are subject to military serv- 
ice in time of war. With the Nazi occupation, 
thousands of young Norwegians succeeded in es- 
caping for military training in England and 
Canada. As a result, military strength was in- 
creased greatly during the war and is to be main- 
tained at a strength sufficient for Norway to fill 
her international obligations. 

INHABITANTS. Norway is very sparsely popu- 
lated, having only 25.08 inhabitants per sq. m. 
Although all faiths are tolerated, 96.9 per cent 
of the entire population is included in the Lu- 
theran State Church. Dissenters number 91,459, 
including 12,207 Methodists and 2,827 Roman 
Catholics. Oslo, in the southeastern part, is the 
capital and largest city. Other important cities 
include Bergen, Trondheim, Stavanger, Dram- 
men, and Fredrikstad. According to the census 
of December 3, 1946, the population of Norway 
is 3,123,883. 

LANGUAGE AND Literature. The language of 
Norway is more closely associated, with that of 
Denmark than of Sweden, though it has a con- 
siderable similarity to the latter. The spoken lan- 
guage, especially in the western and northern 
sections, includes a large number of dialectal 
forms which are closer to the old Norse than 
the written version, which is basically related to 
Danish. In the middle of the last century, a new 
and entirely different written language was cre- 
ated, mainly from western dialects, and is now 
known as “Neo-Norwegian.” Both the new form 
and the Dano-Norwegian, known as the book 
language,” are officially recognized and taught 
in the schools. The literature is rich in history, 
poetry, astronomy, botany, geography, and S 
ligion, and is closely associated with that of © 
other Scandinavian countries. Many of the ear y 
writings are interwoven with the “Edda,” an 
early epic poem containing legendary accounts 
of heroes and gods. Among the noted е 
products аге the “Sagas,” in which are include 
accounts of the conversion of the Scandinavian 
peoples to Christianity. “The Chronicle of s 
wegian Kings" is one of the numerous early iod 
erary productions. During the middle peri 
much inspiration was drawn from the literature 
and language of the Danes. With the exception 
of Peter Dass and Ludvig Holberg (17th cen- 
tury), the Norwegian writers of ability sine 
distinctly to later times and include Wergeland, 
Monsen, Welhaven, Garbourg, Bjórnson, Asbjór- 
sen, Ibsen, Hamsun, and others. 

History. The history of Norway is closely as- 
sociated with that of Sweden and Denmark. At 
the dawn of the historical period of Western 
Europe, the Norwegians were governed by yx 
ous chiefs and kings. During the Viking perio 
(800-1050), population increase drove the Nor- 
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wegians abroad, where they became widely 
known as skilled mariners, warriors, tradesmen, 
and particularly as colonizers and “bringers of 
the law.” Norwegian kings obtained sovereignty 
over Iceland, the Faroes, the Orkneys, the Shet- 
lands, and Greenland. There were Norse colonies 
in France and in Ireland, where Norwegians 
founded the city of Dublin. In the latter part of 
the gth century Norway was brought under one 
rule by Harald Fairhair. The consolidation of 
the new empire was completed by Olav Harald- 
son (1016-30), who is credited with the intro- 
duction of Christianity to Norway. Following 
his death, Olav was canonized a national saint. 
Magnus VI (1265-80) ordered a complete recodi- 
fication of Norwegian law, thereby safeguarding 
a legalized democracy and the complete inde- 
pendence of the peasants. 

The country became weakened during the next 
century and intercourse between Norway and her 
colonies began to fall off. In 1387 the royal line 
became extinct with the death of Olav V and 
Norway finally joined in a union with Sweden 
and Denmark. Economic dependence on the 
Hanseatic traders, who had secured large con- 
cessions in Norway, further weakened the eco- 
nomic foundations necessary for independence, 
and in 1397 Eric of Pomerania was crowned King 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Sweden 
broke away from this union in 1449, but Norway's 
subsidiary position in the union continued until 
1814. The Reformation was introduced by royal 
command in 1536 and Norway's subservience to 
Denmark became all but complete. 

Following the defeat of Napoleon in 1814, Nor- 
way was awarded to Sweden at the Peace of Kiel 
of that same year, Denmark retaining the for- 
mer Norwegian possessions of Iceland, Green- 
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land, and the Faroes. The Norwegians, refusing 
to accept the premise that the Danish sovereign 
could cede an unconquered country to an enemy 
king, drew up a Norwegian constitution at 
Eidsvold on May 17, 1814, and elected Christian 
Fredrick of Denmark their king. Sweden op- 
posed this and demanded compliance with the 
Kiel decision, which resulted in a short war be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. This terminated 
with the Convention of Moss, where the Nor- 
wegian Storting agreed to an Act of Union with 
Sweden. Norway agreed to depose Christian 
Fredrick in return for recognition of the Eidsvold 
Constitution, a document which is still in effect. 
In 1821, all titles of nobility were abolished in 
Norway. 

Following a series of differences with Sweden, 
centering mainly on the question of independent 
foreign representation, the Norwegian Storting 
in June rgos declared Norway an independent 
state and refused to give further allegiance to the 
King of Sweden. 

The separation of Norway and Sweden into 
separate kingdoms may be said to date from 
Aug. 13, 1905, when a referendum vote was 
taken in Norway to test the sentiment of the 
people. Commissioners were appointed for each 
country to negotiate the conditions of the disso- 
lution of the union. They reached an agreement 
providing that all disputes not involving matters 
of vital interest be arbitrated before The Hague 
tribunal, and a neutral zone was fixed between 
the two countries. The treaty, was ratified by 
both Norway and Sweden, and Prince Karl of 
Denmark was elected king by popular vote. He 
accepted the throne as Haakon VII (q.v.). 

In World War I, Norway remained neutral. 
During World War II, in spite of previous assur- 
ances that they would not do so, German forces 
invaded neutral Norway on Apr. 9, 1940, taking 
immediate possession of strategic harbors and the 
capital city of Oslo. A Franco-British expedition- 
ary force came to the support of Norway, but was 
forced to retreat after a short campaign. By June 
9, 1940, Norway was fully occupied by German 
troops. King Haakon VII and members of the 
elected cabinet left Norway on June 16, escaping 
to England, where a Norwegian government-in- 
exile was established. Although open warfare 
ceased, underground resistance grew steadily and 
developed into a nation-wide movement under 
the direction of a secret central council. Every 
phase of resistance in Norway was co-ordinated 
through this group and Norwegian headquarters 
in London with the over-all strategy of the Allied 
High Command. Thousands of Norwegians es- 
caped for military training in England and Can- 
ada. At the time of the liberation a secret army 
of 40,000 well-trained soldiers was operating in 
Norway, armed with weapons dropped by para- 
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chute ог secretly manufactured within the coun- 
try. German garrisons in Norway surrendered 
on May 8, 1945, and within six weeks King 
Haakon and members of the government-in-exile 
returned to Norway amid nation-wide celebra- 
tions. Vidkun Quisling (4.0.), the Norwegian 
Nazi whom the Germans established as puppet 
premier on Feb. 1, 1942, and who abolished the 
constitution, was tried, sentenced, and executed 
(Oct. 24, 1945), according to Norwegian law. 
Soon after its return to Norway, the exiled gov- 
ernment resigned and nation-wide elections were 
held in October 1945, the first national elections 
in the liberated countries. Haakon VII was suc- 
ceeded in 1957 by his son, Olav V. 

Though the unexpectedly peaceful surrender 
of the German garrison saved Norway from wide- 
spread destruction, the country’s northernmost 
province of Finnmark had been almost com- 
pletely ruined. Nazi forces retreating before a 
Russian advance through eastern Finnmark (late 
in 1944) destroyed a wide area, The complete re- 
building of this whole northern area has been 
Norway's most important single regional plan- 
ning problem. In November 1945, Norway joined 
the United Nations. Trygve Halvden Lie, former 
foreign minister of Norway, was elected (1946) 
first secretary general of the U.N. In 1948 Nor- 
way began to receive U.S. economic assistance 
under the European Recovery Program (q.v.), 
and in 1949 signed the North Atlantic Treaty 
(q.v). 

Norwich (nér wich), county seat of New 
London County, Connecticut, on the Thames 
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River, 92 m. s.w. of Boston. It is on the Vermont 
Central and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R.’s. The site occupies hilly ground in 
the valley of the"Yantic and the Shetucket, which 
here form the Thames. The noteworthy build- 
ings include the county courthouse, the Otis 
Library, the Y.M.C.A. building, the Backus 
Hospital, the Free Acad., and the Church of St. 
Patrick. Manufactures include cotton and woolen 
goods, glass and metal products, paper, leather, 
hardware, type, cordage, machinery, and furni- 
ture, The site was purchased from a Mohican In- 
dian chief in 1656, and the town was founded in 
1659. It was chartered as a city in 1784. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 23,652; in 1950, 23,429. 

Norwich, county seat of Chenango County, 
New York, on the Chenango River, 36 m. N.E. of 
Binghampton. It is on the New York, Ontario & 
Western and the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R.s, and is surrounded by a productive 
farming and dairying country. Among the manu- 
factures are textiles, tools, pharmaceuticals, wire, 
and condensed milk. There are also railroad shops. 
Norwich was settled in 1788 and incorporated in 
1915. Population, 1940, 8,694; 1950, 8,816. 

Norwich, a city of England, capital of Nor- 
folk County, 114 m. n.e. of London in the valley 
of the Wensum River. The city is surrounded by 
a fertile agricultural and dairying country, has 
a large trade, especially in cattle, and is served 
by three important railway lines. Industries in- 
clude foundries and engineering works, brewing, 
brick works, chemical works and tanneries; some 
of the products are mustard, starch, boots and 
shoes, clothing, vinegar, machinery, ironware, 
and farming machinery. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the public library, the new city 
hall opened in 1938, the central railway station, 
and the free grammar school, formerly a chapel 
(ca. 1316), at which Lord Nelson was a pupil. 
It is the seat of a number of fine schools, many 
churches mostly of the 15th century, and a cathe- 
dral of the Norman style founded in 1095, which 
has a spire 315 ft. high. Six churches and a syna- 
gogue were destroyed and many other. buildings 
destroyed or damaged in "Baedeker" air raids Ш 
1942. The city was founded about 446, was га 
times occupied by the Danes, and by the 110 
century attained to commercial importance. It 
has sent representatives to parliament since 1299, 
was the seat of 66 bishops, and claimed the first 
female lord mayor in England (1925). The city 
has been materially improved within recent years, 
and large housing developments have been estab- 
lished on the outskirts more recently. Population, 
1951, 121,226. k 

Norwood (20:70004), a town in Norfol 
County, Massachusetts, 12 m. s.w. of Boston, with 
which it is connected by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford К.К. The manufactures 10- 
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clude leather, glue and ink, ironware, and ma- 
chinery. A Boston suburb, it was settled in 1678 
and incorporated in 1872. Population, 1950, 16,636. 

Norwood, a city in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
6 m. x. of Cincinnati. It is on the Norfolk & 
Western, the Baltimore & Ohio, and other rail- 
roads. It is a suburb of Cincinnati. Among the 
manufactures are pianos, furniture, machinery, 
electrical apparatus, paper bags, and clothing. 
The first settlement on its site was established 
in 1790, and it was incorporated as a city in 
1902. Population, 1950, 35,001. 

Nose (лб), that part of the face of man and 
of the higher animals which contains the nostrils 
and the organ of smell. In man the nose projects 
as a triangular pyramid from the center of the 
face, above the upper lip. It consists of the external 
and internal parts, the latter being formed of the 
nostrils, two cavities divided by an upright wall, 
called the nasal septum. The nose is composed of 
cartilage covered with muscle and skin and is 
joined to the skull by two small bones, the vomer 
and the turbinate bone. The nostrils are lined 
by a continuation of the mucous membrane of the 
throat and open at the back into the pharynx. 
At the roof of the nose is a long, sievelike plate, 
through which the fibers of the olfactory nerve 
enter, and this nerve, ascending to the brain, gives 
rise to the sensation of smell. Odorous particles 
need not enter the nose to produce smell im- 
pulses, but must be conveyed to the membrane 
by the air or by some other gaseous medium. The 
smell impulses are more intense when the odor- 
ous air is drawn up higher into the nasal passages, 
for the reason that they then affect a greater sur- 
face. The nasal passages are concerned in the pro- 
duction of voice and serve in the function of 
breathing. 


NASAL CAVITY 

1 Epithelial surface; 2 Middle nasal concha; 3 Olfactory 
nerve; 4 Atrium; 5 Upper lip; 6 Inferior nasal concha; 
7 Hard palate; g Opening of Eustachean tube; 
10 Sphenoidal air cells; rr Supreme concha; 12 Su- 
perior concha; r3 Epithelial lining; z4 Frontal sinus 


Nostradamus (nós-tra-dà mis), the assumed 
name of Michel de Notredame, French phy- 
sician and astrologer, born at St.-Remi, Provence, 
Dec. 13, 1503; died at Salon-de-Creux, July 2, 
1566. He studied at Avignon and later at Mont- 
pellier, where he received the degree of doctor 
of medicine in 1529. He practiced successively 
in Agen, Salon, Aix, and Lyons, becoming fa- 
mous for his work with plague victims. Later, 
however, he turned to astrological study and 
prediction. His most famous work is "Centuries" 
(1555), rhymed quatrains which he alleged con- 
tained prophecies of the events of the next 400 
years at least. The cryptic references with which 
this book was filled made it seem as though 
many of his prophecies were actually fulfilled. 
His predictions brought him fame and honor not 
only in his own time, when Catherine de Medici 
took favorable notice of him and Charles IX 
made him physician-in-ordinary, but for centuries 
after his death. During World War II it was al- 
leged by some that Nostradamus had correctly 
predicted not only the belligerents but the actual 
outcome of some of the campaigns and battles, 
and several modern editions of his work were 
published. 

Notary (nó'tà-rj), or NOTARY PUBLIC, an offi- 
cer appointed to draw up and attest deeds, con- 
tracts, and other legal documents. The name and 
office is of Roman origin, but the notarii of an- 
cient Rome were private shorthand writers instead 
of public officers. At present the functions of a 
notary public vary somewhat in different coun- 
tries. In Great Britain and the U.S. they are ap- 
pointive, both male and female citizens being 
eligible in most of the states, and in some cases 
they are required to give bonds as a guarantee of 
faithful service. In. general they have power to 
take acknowledgments of legal documents, as 
deeds and mortgages, and in addition take affi- 
davits and protest commercial paper. The official 
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Nova Scotia (nó'và skó'shá), a province of 
the Dominion of Canada, consisting of the island 
of Cape Breton and the peninsula of Nova Scotia. 
The two are separated by the Strait of Canso, 
which connects St. George's Bay with the At 
lantic Ocean. The peninsula of Nova Scotia is 
bounded on the north by New Brunswick, North- 
umberland Strait, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
northeast by the Strait of Canso, south and west 
by the Atlantic, and northwest by the Bay of 
Fundy and New Brunswick. Cape Breton Island 
lies northeast of Nova Scotia and its boundaries 
are formed mainly by the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Sable Island, located east of Nova 
Scotia, is a part of the province. The area is 21,- 
248 sq. m. 

Description. A number of indentations char- 
acterize the coast, which in many places is high 
and rocky, The surface is undulating, sloping 
gradually toward the southwest, and the high- 
lands form a continuation of the Appalachian 
system. Along the Atlantic coast are the high- 
lands that form the principal watershed and along 
the Bay of Fundy lie the North Mts. North of 
the Minas Basin, an inlet from the Bay of Fundy, 
is a range known as the Cobequid Mts. The high- 
lands range from 600 to 1,000 ft. above the sea 
and within this region are many fertile valleys. 

The drainage is chiefly toward the south by 
numerous short rivers. In the southwestern part 
is the Annapolis River, which flows mainly be- 
tween two ranges of hills along the Bay of Fundy 
and discharges in the Annapolis Basin. St. Mary’s 
River, in the southeastern part, flows into the 
Atlantic. All the streams of Cape Breton Island 
are short and unimportant, but it has many fine 
lakes, including Bras d'Or Lake, which con- 
nects with St. Peter's Bay. All of the coasts are 
indented by numerous inlets, including St. Mary 
Bay, Minas Basin, St. George's Bay, Chedabucto 
Bay, and St. Margaret Bay, in Nova Scotia, and 
Aspy Bay, St. Ann Bay, and St. Peter's Bay, in 
Cape Breton Island. à 

CLIMATE. The location of Nova Scotia gives it 
a more equable climate than any other Province 
of Canada, being influenced by breezes and cur- 
rents from the ocean. Its southern coast is tem- 
pered by the Gulf Stream, which produces a 
modifying effect upon the severity of the win- 
ters, but the Province has an unusual amount of 
mild and pleasant weather. The summers are 
mild and the winters are not intensely cold. At 
Halifax the thermometer seldom falls below zero 
and the extreme of summer is about 86°. An 
abundance of rainfall occurs in all parts of the 
Province, the average being about 45 in. Exten- 
sive and valuable forests abound, including 
spruce, balsam, tamarack, beech, willow, cotton- 
wood, elm, and maple. 

Mininc. The minerals are abundant and valu- 
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able. Coal seams of great thickness underlie the 
northern part, where a superior quality of the 
bituminous variety is obtained. This product is 
exported to various parts of Canada and the New 
England states. The annual output of coal is about 
7,000,000 tons. Gold is mined profitably on the 
Atlantic side of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island, and iron ore of excellent quality is found 
throughout the Province. In 1940 the production 
of gypsum was 1,365,460 short tons, representing 
about 9o per cent of Canada's total gypsum pro- 
duction. Granite and limestone for building and 
agricultural purposes are abundant. Other min- 
erals include copper, silver, lead, manganese, and 
salt. 

AGRICULTURE. About one-half of the entire sur- 
face is susceptible to cultivation, and the low- 
lands along the streams and inner shores are 
exceptionally fertile. Wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, 
barley, buckwheat, roots, fodder, corn, mangels, 
and fruits are the principal crops. Large quanti- 
ties of fruit, especially apples, are raised for ex- 
port in the Annapolis-Cornwallis Valley. The 
hilly country is generally rocky and not well 
adapted to farming, but it furnishes excellent 
grazing. Cattle are the principal domestic ani- 
mals, and they are grown both for the butcher 
and for dairy purposes. Horses, sheep, and poul- 
try are raised extensively for domestic use and 
exportation. Progress has been made in Nova 
Scotia in poultry raising during recent years, but 
production does not as yet meet more than one- 
quarter of the requirements of the Province. 
There are approximately 1,300 fur farms in Nova 
Scotia, producing largely fox and mink. 

MANUFACTURES. The Province has an immense 
store of coal and iron ore, and so is abundantly 
supplied with material for the production of 
large quantities of iron and steel. Tanning bark 
is obtained in the forests and the industry of tan- 
ning is well established. Halifax has plants for 
the manufacture of beet sugar and cotton and 
woolen fabrics. Nova Scotia, which leads the con- 
tinent in the rate of its tree growth, may be re- 
garded as a softwood country, with spruce the tree 
of greatest commercial importance. The forests 
yield large quantities of valuable lumber, the 
output being partly exported and partly used in 
the manufacture of furniture and machinery. 
Large quantities of fish are cured or canned, 
especially cod, herring, mackerel, lobster, and 
scallops. These fisheries have been important from 
the early discovery of America. However, the out- 
Put of cured and canned cod and lobster surpasses 
all others in importance. У 

TRANSPORTATION AND Commerce. Nova Scotia 
is situated favorably for a large maritime com- 
merce, having an extensive coast and many safe 
harbors. A line of the Canadian National Ку. 
extends the length of the Province, with terminals 
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at Halifax, North Sydney, Pugwash, and Pictou 
Landing. Direct connection is provided by a line 
to Chaleur Bay, in New Brunswick, and to 
Montreal. The total lines include 1,421 m. There 
are 14,734 m. of highways under the supervision 
of the Provincial government. Altogether 1,000 
m. of modern paved roads lead the entire length 
of Nova Scotia, and make a complete circuit of 
all the southwestern part of the peninsula. Navi- 
gation is secured against dangers by a large num- 
ber of lighthouses and fog alarms, these being 
Necessary on account of dense fogs that prevail 
at different seasons of the year. Commercial re- 
lations are maintained with the leading countries 
of the world, although the principal markets are 
Great Britain, the U.S., the West Indies, and 
Brazil. Coal, fish, lumber, and dairy products 
are the principal exports, while the imports in- 
clude textiles, tea and coffee, clothing and 
machinery. 

Government. The lieutenant governor of Nova 
Scotia is appointed by the governor general of 
the Dominion and is assisted by an executive 
council of seven ministers. The legislature consists 
of two chambers, the legislative council of 18 
appointive members and the house of assembly 
of 30 elective members. A large part of the pub- 
lic revenues is obtained from leases and royalties 
in connection with the mines and, in addition, 
a subsidy is paid by the Dominion. Local govern- 
ment is administered by the county and munici- 
pal officers. 

Epucation. The public schools of Nova Scotia 
are classified in 12 grades, of which the first six 
grades are known as the common schools, the 


next three grades as the junior high schools, and 
the final three grades as senior high schools. 
Graduation at the close of the 11th grade qualifies 
for entrance at the universities and various fech- 
nical or vocational colleges. About 116,000 pupils 
are in attendance upon these schools, of which 
number nearly 9 per cent are in the high schools. 
Practically all of the public school teachers have 
had the advantage of efficient normal training. 
Although the public schools are undenomina- 
tional, a large number of parochial institutions 
are maintained. Each county has a high school, 
located usually in the shire town, and it is open 
to all in the county who can pass the examination, 
in consideration of an extra grant called the 
County Academy Grant, and these free high 
schogls are known as the County Academies, All 
the high schools are free to those residing in 
the school section, which may be a city, town, 
or rural district; the area of the last mentioned 
is normally about 4 sq. m. Support for public 
instruction is obtained by municipal and pro- 
vincial grants and local assessment. Attendance 
upon the schools is free in all grades and com- 
pulsory up to the seventh grade. 

Dalhousie Univ., in Halifax, is at the head of 
public education. It has faculties of art, science, 
law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, and 
civil engineering and is attended by about 400 
students. The provincial normal school is at 
Truro; the provincial technical college, at Hali- 
fax; and the provincial agricultural college at 
Truro. Many private and denominational insti- 
tutions are maintained. These include Kings Coll. 
(Episcopalian), Halifax; Acadia Coll. (Baptist), 
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Wolfville; St. Francis Xavier Univ. (Scotch Cath- 
olic), Antigonish; St. Mary's Coll. (Irish Cath- 
olic), Halifax; Pine Hill Divinity Hall (Presby- 
terian), Halifax; Ste. Anne Coll (French 
Catholic), Church Point. 

Inuasrtants.. The density of population is 22 
persons to the square mile. A large majority of 
the people are of British origin, with the Scotch 
most numerous. About one-third of the inhabi- 
tants are Roman Catholics, and the remainder 
are largely members of the United, Anglican, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian Churches. Halifax, in 
the south part of Nova Scotia Island, is the 
capital and largest city. Other cities include 
Sydney, Amherst, Truro, Yarmouth, Pictou, 
Lunenburg, Spring Hill, and Stellarton. In rgor 
the population was 459,574, including 2,125 In- 
dians. Population, 1931, 512,027; 1941, 573,190. 

сов Zemlya (nó'vayà zém'lya), an 
island which belongs to Russia, situated between 
the Arctic Ocean and the Kara Sea. It is separated 
from Vaigatch Island by Kara Strait and is di- 
vided into two parts by Matotchkin Strait. The 
length is 625 m.; breadth, 75 m.; and estimated 
area, 40,500 sq. m. Novaya Zemlya was known 
to the hunters of Novgorod in the 11th century, 
but definite knowledge was not accumulated 
until the last century, when surveys were made 
and published. The climate is colder than that 
of Spitzbergen, for the reason that the latter is 
affected by oceanic currents to a much greater 
extent, and the vegetation consists largely of 
stunted shrubs, lichens, and various short grasses. 
Vast flocks of wild fowl frequent the shores in 
summer and autumn, and there are abundant 
whale, seal, and dolphin fisheries. It is frequented 
by the bear, ice fox, lemming, and reindeer, but 
insect life is very limited. A few scattered settlers 
live in the southern part. During the milder sea- 
son of the year, large numbers of Russian hunters 
and fishers frequent the different islands and the 
shores, 

Novello (»ó-vz/'1ó), јоѕерн ALFRED, organist 
and composer, born in London, England, in 1810; 
died in Genoa, Italy, July 17, 1896. He was the 
son of Vincent Novello, a German musician born 
in 1781. The son became a musical publisher at 
the age of 19 and formed the friendship of Felix 
Mendelssohn. Later he aided Bessemer in pro- 
ducing Bessemer steel, and in 1856 retired from 
business and settled in Italy. His publishing house 
issued many standard compositions, including 
Haydn's "Creation," and Handel's "Messiah." He 
wrote "Epistle on Naval Architecture,” a pub- 
lication devoted to the construction of ships. 

Novels (nóv'elz), a type of prose fiction. A 
form which includes the apparently (but not 
really) aimless ramblings of Sterne's "Tristram 
Shandy,” the careful, close-knit plotting of Wilkie 
Collins’s “Moonstone,” the leisurely psychologiz- 
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ing of James Joyce's "Ulysses," and the machine- 
gun action of the latest mystery story is difficult to 
define more precisely. Perhaps the most exact 
definition we can achieve is that a novel is a 
long (4e. longer than a short story) prose nar- 
rative of causally related imaginary events. 

Prose fiction has been produced in all countries 
and all ages, but the novel did not achieve its 
dominant position in literature until modern 
times, being dependent for its popularity upon 
the invention of printing and the growth of pop- 
ular education, with the accompanying increase 
in the size of the reading public. 

The modern novel is usually traced to its be- 
ginning in Giovanni Boccaccio's “Decameron,” 
published in 1348. Although this is rather a collec- 
tion of short stories than a collection of novels, it 
gave great impetus to the artistic development 
of prose fiction. The stories of Boccaccio and 
Bandello, another Italian, but of the 16th cen- 
tury, were extremely influential throughout 
Europe. Their influence is one of the many con- 
tributions of the Italian Renaissance to the litera- 
ture of modern Europe. 

In spite of the popularity of Boccaccio and 
Bandello, the novel developed slowly. One of 
the greatest novels of the world, Cervantes’ “Don 
Quixote," appeared in Spain in 1604; but really 
important novels were not produced in England, 
France, Germany, the U.S., and Russia until the 
18th and roth centuries. A list of the great novels 
of the world would now, however, include rep- 
resentatives from the literature of each of these 
countries, e.g., Fielding, “Tom Jones"; Flaubert, 
"Madame Bovary"; Goethe, "Wilhelm Meister"; 
Melville, "Moby Dick"; Tolstoy, “War and 
Peace”; Dostoevski, “Crime and Punishment. 
The novel probably reached its highest peak to 
date in Russia in the roth century, when Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, and Dostoevski were producing 
their great works. Tolstoy's “War and Peace" has 
frequently been called the greatest novel ever 
written. Its chief rivals for that claim include 
“Anna Karenina” by Tolstoy, “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” and “The Brothers Karamazov” (both 
by Dostoevski), all Russian novels. 

November (nó-vém'ber), the 11th month of 
our year, but the ninth in the Julian calendar. 
It was one of the 10 months of the year of 
Romulus, consisting of 3o days, which number 
was afterward changed to 29 by the decemvirs. 
Julius Caesar gave it 31 days, but Augustus re- 
stored it to its original 30 days, which is the 
number at present. See Months. 

Novena (ó-ve/na), from Latin торе, mean- 
ing nine, in the Roman Catholic Church, a prayer 
said on hine successive days for a special bless- 
ing. It is derived from the nine days between the 
Ascension of Christ and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost during which the apostles prayed. 
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Novgorod (nóv'gó-rót), or NovGoROD-VELIKI, 
a city of Russia, capital of a government of the 
same name, on the Volkhov River, 115 m. s. 
of Leningrad. It is conveniently connected by 
railways. Novgorod was the most important city 
of northern Europe in the 12th century, when 
it had a population of 400,000 and maintained 
a form of government largely republican in char- 
acter. The history of Russia began with the reign 
of the Norman prince, Rurik, in 862, over the 
tribes resident in and around Novgorod. In 
1862 a great monument was erected here by the 
Russian government to commemorate the thou- 
sandth anniversary of that event. Its decline be- 
gan in 1471, when Ivan III destroyed a part of 
the city, and its importance was decreased fur- 
ther by the opening of the port at Archangel 
and the founding of St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad). The Church of St. Sofia, founded in the 
Irth century, is its most noteworthy building. 
Clothing, machinery, liquors, and utensils are 
manufactured. It is the center of considerable 
trade in hemp, flax, and cereals. Population, 1939, 
40,000; in 1959, 61,000. 

Novocain (nó-vó-kan'), Procaine hydro- 
chloride, Ethocaine, Para-aminobenzoyl-diethyl- 
amino-ethanol hydrochloride, Cı gH2002Nor 
HCI. A trade name for colorless crystals or white 
powder, soluble in water and in alcohol. It is 
derived by heating chlorethyl-para-nitrobenzoic 
ester with diethylamine, which is then reduced 
with tin and hydrochloric acid. It is used in medi- 
cine like cocaine, but is less toxic; it is also used 
in dental surgery and in spinal anesthesia. 

_Novorossiisk (nó'vó-ró-sésk^), a city of Rus- 
sia, on the Black Sea, serving as the chief outlet 
for the North Caucusus. It is situated on a large 
bay protected by a sort of breakwater. The city 
belonged to Turkey until 1829 when it was taken 
over by Russia. Among its chief products are 
oil products and cement. Population, ca. 95,000. 
. Novotna (nd-vét'nd), JARMILA, singer, born 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 1909. She made her 
debut at the National Theater in her native city, 
June 27, 1926, following which she appeared in 
the music centers of Europe. Her American pre- 
miére (Oct. 18, 1939) at San Francisco, Calif., 
in the opera “Madama Butterfly,” was followed 
by her Metropolitan debut (Jan. 5, 1940) in New 
York City in “La Bohéme.” Her lyric soprano 
and graceful stage personality have won the 
singer much acclaim. 

Nox (nõks), in Roman mythology, the daugh- 
ter of Chaos, and the personification or goddess 
of night. Nox was one of the oldest of the deities. 
From her name, meaning “night” in Latin, are 
derived such English words as nocturne, noc- 
turnal, noctambulist, etc. 

. Noyes (noiz), ALFRED, poet and author, born 
in Wolverhampton, England, Sept. 16, 1880; died 
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on the Isle of Wight, June 28, 1958. He studied 
at Exeter Coll., Oxford, Noyes delivered the 
Lowell Lectures at Harvard in 1913, was profes- 
sor of modern English literature at Princeton 
Univ. in 1914-23, and taught and lectured in the 
U.S. again in 1941-49. His books include “The 
Forest of Wild Thyme” (1905), a biography of 
Voltaire (1936), “The Torchbearers” (1937), and 
the autobiographical “Two Worlds for Memory” 
(1953). His memorable ballad “The Highway- 
man” appeared in his “Poems” (1904). 

Noyes, JOHN HUMPHREY, American author 
and religious leader, founder of the Oneida Com- 
munity (q.v.), a communal society based upon 
his teachings. He was born at Brattleboro, Vt., 
Sept. 6, 1811; died at Niagara Falls, Canada, 
Apr. 13, 1886. After studying law at Dartmouth 
Coll. for one year, Noyes turned to the ministry. 
At Andover Acad., where he remained for an- 
other year, he joined the secret missionary soci- 
ety of “The Brethren” and later attended Yale 
Univ. He became a licensed minister in 1833, 
but a year later his license was revoked because 
of the radical nature of his religious teachings. 
His doctrine of the salvation of mankind through 
a reconstructed society, and the doctrine of sin- 
lessness, were particularly criticized. 

In 1836 he founded the Bible School at Put- 
ney, Vt, and in 1838 he married Harriet Holton, 
a wealthy convert. The Putney Corp. or Assn. of 
Perfectionists was established five years later. 
The Perfectionist tenets of communal life and 
complex marriage caused strong opposition on 
the part of orthodox religious groups, however, 
and in 1847 Noyes and his followers were forced 
to remove to Oneida, N.Y. Their principles con- 
tinued to be a source of criticism, and in 1880 
complex marriage was abandoned, and the com- 
munity was organized into a joint-stock com- 
pany. Noyes and some of his followers were forced 
to move to Canada in order to escape prosecu- 
tion. Among his books are “The Berean” (1847), 
“The Second Coming” (1859), “Salvation From 
Sin” (1860), and “History of Socialism" (1870). 

Nubar Pasha (nd0'bir pa-shd’), Egyptian 
statesman, born in Smyrna in 1825; died in Paris, 
France, Jan. 14, 1899. He was president of 
the Egyptian cabinet from 1878-79, from 1884-88, 
and from 1894-95. At the close of the year 1895 
he resigned on account of failing health. 

Nubia (20707-4), a region of Africa, located 
largely in the Sudan, but extending into Egypt. 
Although it has no strictly defined limits, it is 
bounded by Egypt on the N., the Red Sea on 
the к, Eritrea on the s., and the Libyan Desert 
on the w. It is primarily a land of arid desert 
and rugged steppes, with fertile areas only along 
the Nile and Atbara rivers. 

The earliest historical references to Nubia oc- 
cur in the 28th century в.с, when the Egyptians 
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conducted expeditions into the area. From then 
until the 8th century в.с., the northern part of 
Nubia periodically came under the rule of the 
pharoahs, and the culture was patterned after 
that of Egypt. A kingdom of Nubia invaded 
Egypt (8th century) and established the 25th 
dynasty, but it was repelled within the next 100 
years. In 23 в.с. Nubia was invaded by a Roman 
army, and in the 6th century a.p. a ruling people 
of Nubia was converted to Christianity. Nubia 
was invaded by a Moslem army a.p». 642, but 
the kingdom remained Christian until the r4th 
century, when it fell under Moslem domination. 
As part of the Sudan, it was conquered in 1820 
by Mohammed Ali (Mehemet Ali, q.v.) of Egypt, 
and between 1883 and 1898 was ruled by the 
Mahdi (q.v.). In 1899 а treaty established joint 
British-Egyptian rule over the Sudan, including 
Nubia. Currently, as part of the Sudan and 
Egypt, Nubia has no separate political existence. 

Nuclear Physics (na klézr fi'ziks). See Nu- 
cleus; Physics; and articles on the atom. 

Nucleoplasm (nz kié-ó-plaz'm). See Proto- 
plasm. 

Nucleus (nz'klé-as), the central core of the 
atom which contains all the positive charge and 
most of the mass of the atom. Rutherford and 
his collaborators in 1911-13 established the ex- 
istence of the nucleus by measuring the scat- 
tering of alpha particles by thin films of metal. 
Careful measurements of the number of particles 
scattered and the angles over which they were 
scattered enabled them to calculate the size of 
the nucleus and its positive charge. Calculations 
based on their value of about 10—12 cm. diameter 
for an average nucleus indicate that the density 
of nuclear matter is over 90,000,000 tons per 
cubic centimeter! The value of the charge on the 
nucleus was calculated by Moseley from x-ray 
spectra of various metals, and this value (called 
the atomic number) is a very important prop- 
erty of an atom. The mass of the nucleus is meas- 
ured by means of a mass spectograph. 

Nuclei of atoms are capable of undergoing 
several different types of reactions. Nuclei of 
uranium, radium, and other elements are known 
to give offa, 8 and y rays in the process known 
as radioactivity. Such action may be induced by 
bombarding the nuclei with e rays. Elements 
may also be transmuted by similar treatment 
(see Physics). A fourth type of nuclear reaction is 
called fission, or splitting of the nucleus as a 
result of neutron absorption. 

Nuclei are considered to be composed of pro- 
tons (particles of mass of т and charge of +r) 
and neutrons (mass of 1 and charge of o). Iso- 
topes of an element are atoms having the same 
number of protons but differing from one an- 
other in the number of neutrons. Electrons are 
considered to be formed at the moment of emis- 
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sion from the nucleus. The structure of the nu- 
cleus and the nature of the forces holding it 
together are under investigation. See also Atom 
and related articles; PAysics. 

Nuisance (n4'szns), in law, any act which 
annoys or gives trouble and vexation, and which 
impairs the use and enjoyment of property or the 
reasonable exercise of liberty. A public nuisance 
is one that effects a considerable number of peo- 
ple, or an entire community, while a private nui- 
sance is injurious only to one person or a very 
small number of persons. The former class in- 
cludes such offenses against the public as inter- 
fere with the trades or public intercourse. These 
embrace the maintenance of a slaughterhouse or 
a soap factory in which the smell is unpleasant, 
or of a boiler factory or gas engines which make 
constant and disagreeable noises. Among the 
private nuisances are those injuries which result 
Írom emptying sewage or conducting drainage 
upon the property of a neighbor. Both public and 
private nuisances are criminal, but those guilty 
of an offense of this kind may be held liable for 
the payment of damage in addition to being pun- 
ished by criminal proceedings. The question of 
determining what constitutes a nuisance is sub- 
ject to the investigation of a court of record, but 
immediate restraint may be obtained by an in- 
junction. A violation of an order of a court to 
abate a nuisance renders the party guilty of con- 
tempt. 

Nullification (nil-li-fi-ki/ shin), in govern- 
ment, an act whereby the law is rendered null 
and void and inoperative. It was first applied in 
the U.S. by advocates of state sovereignty, 11 
1799; when adherents of that political belief urged 
the passage of resolutions in the Kentucky legis- 
lature for the purpose of rendering illegal certain 
acts of the Federal Congress. The theory was 
exemplified in Pennsylvania by the Olmstea 
Case, іп 1809, and in Georgia in the matter 0 
the Cherokees, in 1825-30, but it was urged par- 
ticularly in 1830 by John C. Calhoun. He as- 
serted that a state legislature could declare un- 
constitutional any Federal law objectionable to 
that state, and thought it could withdraw from 
the Union in case such a law were enforced. 
The legislature of South Carolina passed a law 
in 1832 to nullify a tariff enactment passed in 
that year, but Presideht Jackson issued a proc- 
lamation declaring nullification incompatible 
with the existence of the Union and contrary 
to the Constitution. South Carolina repealed the 
nullification ordinance after a compromise tariff 
bill introduced by Henry Clay was enacted. The 
theory of nullification was entirely suppressed 
by the defeat of the Confederacy in the Civil 
War. 

Numa Pompilius (nz/mà pim-pil'i-as), the 
second king of Rome, successor of Romulus, 
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who is made by tradition the ruler from 716-672 
в.с. He is reputed of Sabine origin, a native of 
Cures, and the son of Pompo. His natural ability 
and philosophical training caused him to become 
popular as a legislator, and, when the people 
chose a ruler, it was natural that he should re- 
ceive their support and later the approval of 
the senate. Numa is known more particularly 
by tradition than by history. He is regarded as 
the founder of the Roman religious institutions 
and ceremonials and is looked upon as one of 
the ablest of the early expounders of the princi- 
ples of justice, law, and morality. He left a 
number of writings, but they were burned about 
400 years after his death. His reign of 39 years 
was a golden period of peace. 

Number (nam’bér), in grammar, that form 
of a word from which it may be determined 
whether the speaker or writer refers to one or 
several individuals. There are two numbers, 
the singular and the plural, The singular number 
denotes but one and the plural number denotes 
more than one. 

Number, one of the basic concepts of mathe- 
matics, A number answers the question “How 
many?” Thus when we wish to know how 
many people there are in a room the answer 
expected is a number. Similarly, when we wish 
to know the length of a room the answer €x- 
pected is a number which answers the question, 
How many feet are there in the length of the 
room?" 

Man's need for numbers arose so early that 
the origin of numbers is lost in prehistoric times. 
We can imagine primitive hunters comparing 
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the number of animals they had killed, or primi- 
tive shepherds counting the animals in their flocks 
to see that none was lost. The earliest writ- 
ten records of man indicate that man was 
familiar with certain number concepts before 
writing began. In fact, it may be that the need 
for writing arose out of the need for record- 
ing numbers such as the number of baskets 
of grain paid in taxes by Egyptians living in 
the Nile valley. The earliest numbers known to 
man were the whole numbers or integers which 
are denoted in present day symbols by 1, 2, 3, 
4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, etc. 

When two primitive hunters together killed 
only one animal the problem of sharing the 
carcass between them arose. Such situations 
gradually led man to conceive of parts of an 
object and eventually to a way of expressing 
parts of objects. Thus the idea of a fraction 
arose. Symbols for fractions are found in very 
ancient writing such as the Ahmes papyrus 
(1700-2000 в.с.). Today fractions are defined, 
just as they are written, as the quotient of two 
integers. 

Whole numbers and fractions were sufficient 
for the needs of men in early times just as 
they are sufficient for the child of today. How- 
ever, the Greeks in their study of geometry 
were led to discover the existence of irrational 
numbers. Thus they found that the length of 
the diagonal of a square whose sides are of 
unit length cannot be expressed exactly as a 
whole number or fraction. Similarly, they found 
that if the area of a square is two square units, 
its sides cannot be expressed exactly as a whole 
number or a fraction. In present-day symbols 
the length of the diagonal of the first square 
and the length of the side of the second square 
would be written V2. A number of this type is 
called an irrational number. By contrast with. 
this name a whole number or a fraction is 
called a rational number. An irrational number, 
such as V2, can be approximated as closely as 
we desire by means of rational numbers. Thus 
L4, 141, 1.414, 1.4142, 141421, 1.414214 are 
successively better approximations to V2. When 
a mechanic, such as a carpenter, finds that a 
measurement is irrational, he replaces it by a 
sufficiently good rational approximation. That 
this is satisfactory is due to the fact that the 
inherent errors in measurment will be larger 
than the error made by taking an approximate 


value for V2. Usually three significant figures 
are sufficient so that a carpenter may use 1.41 
in place of V2 when this number arises. 
Rational and irrational numbers may be de- 
scribed conveniently by expressing them in deci- 
mal notation. Thus %4 may be written as .5, 
V, as .25, 1/3 aS 3333- + - 1/7 aS .142857142857. ++» 
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V2 as 1.414214..., УЗ as 1.732051..., etc. A 
rational number may then be described as any 
number which, when written in decimal nota- 
tion, either terminates (as for example .5 and .25) 
or repeats (as for example .3333 . . ., and .14285- 
7142857 .. .). An irrational number is any num- 
ber which, when expressed in decimal nota- 
tion, neither terminates nor repeats. The most 
familiar irrational numbers are roots of rational 


numbers such as V2, V3, V5, Va, V3, ete, 
but there are irrational numbers such as т 
(3.14159265, more practically, 3.14), which can- 
not be expressed by means of root signs. 

Although rational and irrational numbers were 
known in ancient times, the notation for them 
was not convenient and hence computations 
were often very lengthy and difficult to per- 
form. It was the Hindus who invented the deci- 
mal notation for numbers which is now in com- 
mon use. The Arabs learned this notation from 
the Hindus and in the rath century A.D. the 
Europeans learned it from the Arabs. Because 
of this our numerals I, 2, 3, 4, etc, are com- 
monly called the Arabic numerals. The sym- 
bols for numbers, the decimal notation, and 
the concept of zero, which are all credited to 
the Hindus, made possible the simple methods 
of computation which are taught in elementary 
Schools. The decimal notation made it possible 
for any number to be written with the use of 
only ro symbols o, r, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, for 
the digits. The decimal notation is a positional 
notation since the position of a digit in a num- 
ber determines its value. Thus in the number 
6,730,735 the first 3 is understood to mean 
30,000 and the second 3 to mean 3o. The Hin- 
dus are also given credit for the use of o as 
a number as well as a digit to fill in the blank 
space in a number such as 6,730,735. 

Although the Hindus had early recognized 
the existence of negative numbers, few Euro- 
peans before the r7th century even recognized 
their existence and, like the Hindus, excluded 
them when they occurred. It was not until 
Descartes (1596-1650) gave a graphical repre- 
sentation of positive and negative numbers that 
mathematicians came to use them. Today pupils 
in the ninth grade learn not only the meaning 
of negative numbers but also how to use them. 
Negative numbers have become quite familiar 
to all in their use on a thermometer to rep- 
resent temperature below zero and in their 
use to represent such quantities as debts and 
losses. 

The introduction of negative numbers into 
mathematics finally led to the question as to 
the meaning of the solution of an algebraic equa- 
tion such as 3?— —4. As the squares of all 
positive and negative rational or irrational num- 
bers are positive, it is clear that x is not a posi- 
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tive or negative rational or irrational number, 
Thus, if the equation x? — —4 is to have a solu- 
tion, a new type of number is needed. Such a num- 
ber must have the property that its square is nega- 
tive. To define this new type of number a new unit, 
V=1, often denoted by i, is chosen with the 
property that V —1*V—1 = —r or ii = —1, 
With this new unit the equation x? — —4 has 
the solutions x = +W—4 = +V/4+V—1 = xai, 
Numbers such as V/—1: or i, 2i, V.—3 or V3 i, 
etc, are often called pure imaginary numbers. 
The extension of the elementary operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion to rational, irrational, and pure imaginary 
numbers leads to numbers such as 2 + 3i which 
is the sum of an integer and a pure imaginary 
number. The sum or any rational or irrational 
number and a pure imaginary number is often 
called an imaginary number, for example 2 + 3j, 
V3 + 4i, V2 — V5 i. By contrast to imaginary 
numbers, a rational or an irrational number 
may be called a real number. It should be noted 
that odd roots of negative numbers are real 
numbers, for example V—8 = —2, و‎ = 
= V5, etc, and that pure imaginary numbers 
arise only from even roots of negative numbers. 

Any number so far mentioned in this article 
may be called a complex number, and the system 
of numbers employed in elementary mathematics 
is called the complex number system. A complex 
number is often defined as a number of the form 
a + bi where a and b are real numbers and 


i = Ут. The real numbers are thus complex 
numbers where 5 = o, the pure imaginary num- 
bers are complex numbers where а = o, am 
the imaginary numbers are complex numbers 
where Р = o. When any one of the six operations 
of arithmetic—addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, raising to a power, and extracting 
a root—are applied to a complex number or 
to complex numbers the result is always a com- 
plex number, except for the operation of divi- 
sion by zero (q.v.). It is for this reason that no 
further types of numbers are needed in elemen- 
tary mathematics although other types of num- 
bers are introduced in higher mathematics. 
Complex numbers are represented graphically 
by points in a plane just as pairs of real numbers 
are represented on a graph (q.v.). Thus an axis 
to represent the pure imaginary part of a com- 
plex number is drawn perpendicular to an axis 
on which the real part is represented. Many 
of the practical uses of complex numbers are 
due to this graphical representation. Through 
it they become the same as vectors. By means 
of the two perpendicular directions involved, 
physical characteristics which are mutually per- 
pendicular, such as the streamlines and the lift 
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on the wing of an airplane, can be dealt with 
in a convenient way. 

The science of numbers as distinct from the 
art of calculation was of great interest to the 
followers of Pythagoras (580?-500? B.c.), and 
many magical properties were ascribed to vari- 
ous whole numbers. Whole numbers were classi- 
fied into various types with names, no longer 
commonly used, such as perfect, amicable, de- 
fective, etc. Other classifications of whole num- 
bers dating from ancient times and still in com- 
mon use are the classifications into even, odd, 
and prime numbers. Even numbers are those 
whole numbers which are exactly divisible by 
two, and odd numbers are the whole numbers 
which are not exactly divisible by two. Prime 
numbers are those numbers which are exactly 
divisible only by themselves and 1—for exam- 
ple 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, etc. The 
cardinal numbers are the numbers which tell 
how many objects there are, one, two, three, 
four, etc, while the ordinal numbers designate 
the order of objects, as first, second, third, 
fourth, etc. See also Notation and Numeration. 

Numbers (nim’bérz), воок or, the fourth of 
the five books of Moses, called Bemidbar in the 
Hebrew canon. It describes the numbering of 
the children of Israel, the continuation of the 
laws given to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai, 
the march through the wilderness, the rejection 
of the whole generation, and the entrance into 
the land of Canaan. A period of 38 years is 
comprehended in this book, which opens with 
the second month of the second year after the 
deliverance from the land of Egypt. Its author- 
ship is generally attributed to Moses, but some 
writers think that it is composed of several 
parts written by a number of authors. 

Numeral (nd’mér-al), a character used to 
denote or express a number. The most com- 
monly used numerals are the Arabic numerals, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. The Roman numerals 
based upon the letters I, V, X, C, D, M are 
frequently used to express dates. Old Babylonian 
tablets dating from 2300 to 1600 в.с. show the 
use of cuneiform notation of number. The Maya 
tribes of Mexico and Central America developed 
a hieroglyphic system of numbers using bars 
and dots as the numerals. The Chinese and 
Greeks also developed systems of numerals. See 
also Number. 

Numidia (nd-mid’i-a), the name applied by 
the Romans to a large region in northern Africa, 
which nearly corresponds to the region occu- 
pied at present by Algeria. The territory varied 
somewhat according to the fortunes of war, 
being at one time restricted to the present ter- 
ritory of Tunis, but it was enlarged by the 
successes of Roman military leaders. The inhab- 
itants at the time of Roman occupation are 
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the progenitors of the modern Berbers. They 
are noted for their excellent horsemanship, skill 
in warfare, and unscrupulous savagery. At first 
they were governed by tribal chiefs, but after 
the Second Punic War they were united under 
the king of the eastern Numidians, Masinissa, 
and soon became allies of the Romans and aided 
in the contest against Hannibal. Subsequently 
this king effected a still greater union of the 
different tribes, and the united nation developed 
marked power under Jugurtha and Juba. Caesar 
attained a victory over Juba I, and made Numidia 
a Roman province in 46 в.с., but a large region 
in the western part was given by Augustus 
to Juba Ш. Cirta was the capital of Numidia 
under the Romans. It later became known as 
Constantine, a name it still retains. Other towns 
of importance were Hippo Regius, Theveste, 
Lambaesa, and Zama. 

Numismatics (nd-miz-mat'iks), the study 
of coins and medals, treating of their historical, 
economic, and artistic aspects. The word coin 
refers to a piece of metal bearing an impressed 
device and designed for circulating as money. 
A medal is a large piece of metal struck with 
one or more dies, intended to commemorate 
some event, and is not designed for circulation. 
The term medallion is used as a synonym for 
medal, while a medallet is a small medal, and 
a token is usually but not always of the same 
size as the current coin of the country in which 
it is issued, but is struck for the use of private 
individuals. Coins and medals are sometimes 
made of gold, but more frequently of silver, 
bronze, brass, copper, or electrum. The term 
billon denotes a debased silver used in some coin- 
age and potin is a softer alloy than billon. The 
space not occupied by a device or inscription 
on a coin or medal is called the field. Coins of 
all kinds usually have various inscriptions, such 
as names, titles, and legends. Genuineness is 
indicated on a coin by a mint mark. 

The study of coins and medals has been 
pursued from ancient times. It is a prolific source 
of knowledge of ancient arts and sciences. Many 
important dates and much knowledge of his- 
toric events have been obtained wholly from 
the coins of ancient nations. This fact was 
recognized by the Romans, who gave much at- 
tention to the science of numismatics, and it is 
likely that some specimens now in modern mu- 
seums were included with the collections of 
ancient Rome. Petrarch is said to have been 
the first modern collector of coins, and since 
his time vast accumulations of both coins and 
medals have been made. The zeal with: which 
collectors have gathered treasures of this kind 
caused an unusual rise in the value of many 
specimens, especially those dating from ancient 
and medieval times. The collections are usually 
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classified as ancient, medieval, and modern, de- 
pending upon the period in history in which they 
were coined. Those dating from before the By- 
zantine Empire are classed as ancient; from that 
date until the succession of Charlemagne, as 
medieval; and from Charlemagne until the pres- 
ent, as modern. See also Coins. 

Nummulite (nim’mi-lit), the name given 

to a class of animals found in the shallow waters 
of warm seas. They belong to the calcareous 
foraminifera. The shells are composed of many 
whirls coiled in a flat spiral. At present only 
a few species are extant, but in geological 
times these animals were very abundant. They 
constituted an important branch of animal life, 
since the remains of their shells caused limestone 
formations of great thickness, in some places sev- 
eral hundred feet. Formations of this kind are 
very prominent in the Alps of Europe, in Cen- 
tral America, in Asia Minor, and in the northern 
part of Africa. They are known as nummulitic 
limestone and are valuable for construction pur- 
poses. 
Nun (nan), a member of a religious order of 
women who has devoted herself to a religious 
life and lives in a convent under a perpetual 
Vow of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. The 
origin of the word is not clearly known, but it 
is thought to be from a Coptic or Egyptian root, 
which means virgin. Nuns are governed quite 
largely in convents by rules which are similar to 
those governing masculine orders. The superiors 
are known as abbesses or prioresses and generally 
are called mother superior. Their occupations 
vary according to fitness and the conditions pre- 
vailing in the country where the convent is main- 
tained. The most common employment includes 
the work of education, the care of the sick or 
poor, and various employments in household or 
productive arts. It is said that St. Anthony, in 
250 A.D., aided his sister in founding the first 
nunnery, and he was the first to write an authen- 
tic account of nuns. At present there are more 
nuns in the Roman Catholic Church than monks. 
In some countries they have a large share in the 
development of education and educational arts. 

Nuncio (néin’shi-c), a prelate representing 
the Pope at a foreign government. He repre- 
sents the pontiff only as a temporal sovereign, but 
is sometimes commissioned to treat of spiritual 
affairs and to report on the condition of churches 
and the fitness of candidates for the miter. A 
nuncio may be resident or extraordinary. He is 
styled an internuncio if he is appointed simply to 
fill a vacancy. In France the nuncio is recognized 
only as the papal ambassador and is forbidden 
by law to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Nófiez de Arce (noon'yáth dà ür'thá), cas- 
PAR, poet and dramatist, born in Valladolid, 
Spain, Aug. 4, 1834; died in 1903. He studied at 
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Toledo and became an editorial writer for the 
El Observador at Madrid, From 1859 to 1860 he 
served as correspondent in the war against the 
natives of South Africa. He was civil governor 
of Barcelona under Sagasta in 1882. His poetical 
writing attracted attention in 1875, when he 
completed a collection of lyrics entitled “Gritos 
del combate.” Other works include “Vértigo,” 
"Visión de Fray Martin," and “Idilio.” His “Haz 
de leha” is a drama that relates to the story of 
Phillip П and his son, Don Carlos. Many editions 
of his poems have been published. 

Nur-ed-Din Mahmud (nd0r-éd-dén’ mä- 
mood’), Emir and Sultan of Syria, born in Damas- 
cus, Syria, in 1116; died there in May 1173. He 
is celebrated as a patron of learning and art, es- 
tablished mosques and hospitals, founded cities, 
and gave encouragement to industrial arts, but 
he became equally celebrated as an avowed op- 
ponent to the spread of Christianity. His father 
was poisoned by eunuchs in 1145. He defeated the 
first and second Crusades of Christians to the 
Holy Land. Later he made a successful campaign 
in Tripolis, obtained possession of Damascus, and 
in 1168 assumed the title of Sultan of Syria and 
Egypt. He was one of the most successful mili- 
tary defenders of the Moslem faith. Writers give 
him credit for prudence in war. He is said to have 
been the first to employ carrier pigeons to convey 
messages in the time of war. 

Nuremberg (nZ'rém-berg), or NÜRNBERG, а 
city of Germany, Bavaria, on the Pegnitz River, 
94 m. N.w. of Munich. It is located on a well- 
cultivated plain. It has extensive railroad con- 
nections, and is the center of a large trade. Com- 
munication between urban and interurban points 
is maintained by electric railways. Among the 
manufactures are chemicals, railroad cars, metal 
products, liquors, musical instruments, clocks, 
machinery, cigars, lead pencils, toys, and hard- 
ware. Nuremberg is one of the largest hop mar- 
kets in Europe. It is also noted for its extensive 
printing and bookbinding industry. 

The city has a fine system of public schools and 
is the seat of the Germanic National Museum 
and the Bavarian Industrial Museum. It con- 
tains the interesting churches of St. Lawrence, 
St. Sebald, and Our Lady, three Gothic structures 
built between the 13th and rsth centuries. Be- 
sides the libraries in its museums, it maintains a 
public library of 200,000 volumes. It has a num- 
ber of noted educational institutions, several fine 
parks, and many historic statues and monuments. 

Nuremberg dates from 1024, when its castle 
was founded by Conrad II. This building was 
improved by Frederick Barbarossa in 1158 and 
was a favorite residence of the German emperors 
from 1424 to 1806. The palace contains excellent 
carvings, frescoes, and many treasures of art. 
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Nuremberg entered enthusiastically into the 
spirit of the Reformation. Gustavus Adolphus 
was besieged here in 1632 by Wallenstein. The 
discovery of the sea passage to India caused it 
to lose some of its prosperity and the Thirty 
Years’ War cost 10,000 of its inhabitants their 
lives. It became a part of the Rhenish Confed- 
eration in 1803 and was annexed to Bavaria in 
1806, Nuremberg was made the seat of the con- 
gresses of the National Socialists by Adolf Hitler 
(q.v.) and many buildings for this purpose were 
constructed within the city and its vicinity. After 
World War II, the trials of high German officials 
charged with war crimes were held in Nurem- 
berg, 1945-46. Population, ca. 400,000. 

Nuremberg Trials, trials held at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, after World War II for the 
purpose of formally establishing the guilt of 
the German leaders. On November 1, 1945 
at the Moscow Conference, President F.D. Roose- 
velt, of the U.S., Winston Churchill, of Great 
Britain, and Premier Stalin, of the U.S.S.R., 
promulgated a statement which declared that 
members of the German army or of the National 
Socialist party responsible for or having consented 
to atrocities, would, following the end of the war, 
be sent back to the countries where their crimes 
were committed and be punished by the laws of 
these countries; also that offenses with no particu- 
lar geographical localization would be punished 
jointly by the Allied governments. Moreover, 
President Roosevelt had, on several occasions, 
pledged to hold perpetrators of war crimes ге- 
sponsible. 

Following these early pledges, a formal indict- 
ment against 24 major German war criminals was 
presented in London in August 1945 before a 
military court organized by the same nations 
(England, the U.S., France, and the Soviet Union) 
which later established the International Mili- 


tary Tribunal. This tribunal first met at Nurem- 
berg on Nov. 20, 1945, and was composed in part 
of four judges and four chief prosecutors (one 
judge and one prosecutor were appointed by each 
of the four powers). 

The judges at the first Nuremberg trial were 
Lord Chief Justice Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, of Great 
Britain, presiding; Henri Donnedieu de Vabre, 
of France; Francis Biddle, of the U.S., and Gen. 
Iola T. Nikitchenko, of Russia. 

During the course of this long trial the em- 
phasis of the Allied prosecutors was placed upon 
establishing, on the basis of extensive evidence, 
the validity of the four counts enumerated below. 
A complicating factor, and one which caused 
much controversy, was the uniqueness of the trial 
and the problem of formulating the legal basis 
necessary for the convictions which were sought. 
Prior to the trial the only existing international 
agreements employed as a legal basis for the trial 
of war criminals were the Treaty of Versailles, 
The Hague Convention, and the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact; the applicability of these precedents, how- 
ever, was widely disputed. As a consequence, 
much of the importance of the trial stems from 
the fact that the counts involved were established 
as lawful grounds for the conviction of other war 
criminals, Of equal importance was the fact that 
the trial was supposed to have provided an ob- 
ject lesson both for the German people and mili- 
tary aggressors of the future, and that it would 
mark a vital turn in international law. 

On Oct. 1, 1946, the sentence was pronounced. 

Following is the list of counts at issue in the 
war crimes trials, the major defendants, the counts 
on which they were found guilty (G) or innocent 
(Т) and their fate: 

Count 1—Conspiracy to commit acts named in 
the three other counts. 

Count 2—Crimes against the peace, namely: 
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THE DEFENDANTS’ BOX AT NUREMBERG 
Nazis listen as the International Military Tribunal condemns them for crimes against humanity 


planning, Preparing, initiating or waging aggres- 
sive war. 

Count 3—War crimes, namely: violations of the 
laws or customs of war. 

Count 4—Crimes against humanity, namely: 
murder, extermination, enslavement, deportation 
or other inhumane acts against any civilian popu- 
lation, before or during the war; or persecutions, 
political, racial or religious, 

(Where there is no symbol in the table, the 
defendant was not charged.) 


"Mo" m ¥ 
a E 
Defendant 8888 Sentence 
Hermann Goering ...... G G G G Hanging 
Rudolf Hess -G G I I Life 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. G G G G Hanging 
Wilhelm Keitel ........ G G G G Hanging 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner I .. G G Hanging 
Alfred Rosenberg G G G G Hanging 
Hans Frank ... I .. G G Hanging 
Wilhelm Frick I G С С Hanging 
Julius Streicher . EA Pree tee sere! Hanging 
Walther Funk .. -I G G G Life 
Hjalmar Schacht yw pee Acquitted 
Karl Doenitz . -I GG 10 Years 
Erich Raeder . -G G G .. Life 
Baldur von Schirach DI o. 2. G 20 Years 
Fritz Sauckel ... SX BG б Hanging 
Alfred Jodl ..... -G G G G Hanging 
Franz von Papen . - I I .. .. Acquitted 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart I1GGG Hanging 
Albert Speer ........... I 1 С С 20 Years 


| 


Constantin von Neurath .G С G G 15 van 
Hans Fritzsche ......... I .. I I Acquitte 
.. G G Hanging 
©The New York Times. 


Of the men accused in the original indictment, 
Robert Ley had committed suicide in his prison 
cell, the industrialist, Gustav von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach, was judged too ill to appear for trial, and, 
on the day before the scheduled executions, Her- 
mann Goering committed suicide. — 

The Soviet member of the court, Gen. Nikit- 
chenko, strongly dissented from the verdicts on 
Hess, Von Papen, and Fritzsche, and the court's 
exoneration of the general staff, the Reich cabi- 
net, and the storm troops. The absolution of the 
storm troopers, however, was criticized on the 
grounds that it set a precedent for the dropping 
of charges against other Nazis. This was later 
borne out, when, on Dec. 24, Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney, then commander-in-chief of the U.S. oc- 
cupation zone in Germany, announced the drop- 
ping of war crimes charges against 800,000 minor 
Nazis. Justice Jackson also declared his regret а 
the acquittal of Schacht and Von Papen an 
the court's failure to convict the general staff, 
but regarded “the conviction or sentence of indi 
viduals as of secondary importance compare 
with the significance of the commitment by the 
four nations to the position that wars of aggres- 
sion are criminal and that persecution ofon 
quered minorities on racial, religious, or political 
grounds is likewise criminal. 


————— 
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س 
In July 1948, twenty-four directors of the I. G.‏ 
Farben and Krupp plants were convicted of hav-‏ 
ing used slave labor and/or plundered Nazi-occu-‏ 
pied countries. They were however acquitted of‏ 
an additional indictment, helping to wage aggres-‏ 
sive warfare (the first time in history that indus-‏ 
trialists had been indicted for this crime).‏ 

Nurmi (ndor’mi), Paavo, distance runner, 
born in Finland in 1897. He first entered Olym- 
pic competition in 1920, winning the long-distance 
championship at Antwerp. Four years later at the 
Paris Olympic Games he won the 1,500-meter 
run in 3 min. 53.6 sec.; the 5,000-meter run in 14 
min. 31.2 sec.; and the 10,000-meter cross-country 
in 32 min. 54.8 sec. In 1928, he made a world 
record of 50 min. 15 sec. for the 1o-mile run and 
another world record on the same day of 46 min. 
49.6 sec. for the 15,000-meter run. 

Nurse (nárs), derived from the Latin word 
nutrire (to nourish), implies one who cares for 
the sick, the handicapped, the young and the 
old, and also works for the promotion of health 
and the prevention of disease. 

The value of skilled nursing was first recog- 
nized in 1854-60, when Florence Nightingale in 
the Crimean War proved that careful nursing 
saved lives, For her service, a grateful English 
people presented her with £50,000, with which 
she organized a school of nursing in St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London, England, and set a pattern for 
the development of nursing schools which has 
been widely followed in the U.S. 

Today there are approximately 300,000 regis- 
tered professional nurses in the U.S. with the 
degree of R.N. (Registered Nurse). Nurses are 
active in hospital and institutional nursing, pub- 
lic health, including industrial nursing, private 
duty nursing, and nursing education. 

Demands of war and advances in medical sci- 
ence have given new values to health and have 
increased the need for well-trained nurses. Many 
millions of dollars have been appropriated by the 
Congress of the U.S. for nursing education, and 
the National Nursing Council for War Service— 
representing the national voluntary professional 
nursing organizations, such as the American 
Nurses’ Association, the American Red Cross 
Nursing Service, the National League of Nursing 
Education, and several others—cooperated closely 
with the Procurement and Assignment Service for 
Nurses of the War Manpower Commission in an 
effort to provide general, adequate nursing service. 

Nurses of the world are bound together through 
the International Council of Nurses, of which 
the national nurses’ associations of 31 counties, in- 
cluding the American Nurses’ Assn., are members. 

Nursery (ndrs‘ér-j), an institution for the 
Propagation of useful plants, especially flower 
and fruit bearing shrubs and trees. The rearing 
of herbaceous plants properly belongs to floricul- 
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ture, while the care and early rearing of woody 
plants is a department of horticulture. Many 
nurseries are maintained in Canada and the U.S., 
but the most extensive in America are located in 
the vicinity of Rochester, N.Y. All classes of 
shrubs, such as the blackberry, gooseberry, and 
raspberry, are cultivated. The larger fruits in- 
clude the plum, grape, apple, peach, prune, pear, 
and fig. The growth and sale of these classes of 
plants when they are from one to four years old 
is an industry of great magnitude, About 4,500 
nurseries are maintained in the U.S. In most cases 
the scions are grafted into native stock. Most of 
the nursery products are sold through agents, who 
have them shipped to some central point to be 
delivered during the planting season. 

Nursery Schools. Scc Kindergarten. 

Nut (nát), the name used in botany to desig- 
nate a fruit consisting of a seed, or kernel, inclosed 
in a hard leathery or woody shell that does not 
open when ripe. The term is restricted usually 
to a one-seeded pericarp resulting from a com- 
pound ovary, but it is sometimes applied to cer- 
tain tubers, as those of the sedge, known as nut 
grass. The most valuable and best-known nuts 
include the walnut, hickory nut, hazelnut, Brazil 
nut, butternut, coconut, chestnut, and pecan, 
Nuts are important articles of commerce; many 
are edible, while others furnish important medi- 
cal or chemical properties. Those named above 
are all edible, while the gallnuts, valonia nuts, 
and myrobalan nuts serve in dyeing and tanning. 
Vegetable ivory, secured from the nut of the 
Peruvian palm, and coquilla nuts serve in the 
manufacture of ornaments. Betelnuts are used in 
manufacturing tooth powder and paste. Many of 
the oil nuts of commercial importance are not 
edible, though most of the edible nuts are rich 
in oil and contain sugar, starch, and nitrogenous 
constituents. 


NUT 


Nut, a perforated block, usually a small piece 
of metal in a square or hexagonal shape, with an 
internal screw thread, used as a bolt or screw for 
tightening or holding down an object. 

Nutation (ná-t'shun), in astronomy, a small 
periodic gyratory movement in the direction of 
the earth's axis, by which, if it existed independent 
of the motion in precession, the pole of the earth 
would describe a minute ellipse in the heavens. 
The nutation period is 18.6 years and corresponds 
to that of a revolution of the moon's nodes, with 
which it is directly connected. The nutation is 
combined with the precession of the equinoxes, 
both of which movements are due to the effect 
of the action of the sun and moon upon the earth. 
See Precession. 

Nutcracker (nit'krak-2r), a genus of birds 
found widely distributed in Europe and Asia, 
which somewhat resemble the starlings and wood- 
peckers, They have a cone-shaped bill and square- 
cut tail and the plumage is of different shades of 
brown, studded with long white spots. These 
birds are so named because they feed on nuts, 
Which they carry to some convenient crevice in 
a tree and hammer them with the beak until the 
kernel is exposed. However, they likewise feed on 
insects and beetles. The eggs are a pale bluish- 
green and are marked by pale olive or ash-colored 
freckles. An allied species of birds found in 
America frequents the shores of streams and seas 
and is noted for its plumage of diversified hues, 
It is about 13 in. long and the bill is about 2 in, 

Nuthatch (niit’hach), a genus of birds of the 
family Paridae. These birds are represented in 
North America by the white-bellied nuthatch. 
It is distinguished for its short legs, a sharp, 
straight bill, hooked claws, and solitary and shy 
habits, The genus includes many species, most 
of which are about 6 in. long. They build their 
nests in hollow trees, to which they carry leaves 
and sticks, and, like the nutcracker, are fond of 
nuts, However, they also cut into the stems of 
trees for insects much like the woodpeckers and 
are noted for beihg extremely shy. The color is 
bluish-gray on the upper parts, the under parts 
are reddish-brown, and the flanks are a rich 
chestnut color. The bill is wedge-shaped. They 
are often seen descending the trunk of a tree 
head downward. 

Nutmeg (42 тёр), the kernel of the fruit of 
various trees, especially that of the nutmeg tree. 
The fruit is an edible drupe of a yellowish color. 
It is about 2 in. in diameter and, when mature, 
splits into halves, exposing a single seed. The 
seed has a thin hard shell, surrounded by a fibrous 
substance of crimson color, which, when dried, 
becomes the mace of commerce. When the kernel 
is dried and shelled, it becomes the nutmeg, 
which is valued highly in cooking for its aromatic 
odor and flavor, The kernel yields the oi of 
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mace, or nutmeg butter, which is obtained from 
it by compression. Nutmegs are produced exten- 
sively in the East Indies, but the cultivation of 
the nutmeg tree is now carried on in the West 
Indies, portions of Central America, Brazil, and 
Sumatra, where it has been naturalized. It at- 
tains a height of from 15 to 30 ft., has a reddish- 
brown bark, and branches considerably. 

Nutria (»#tri-2), or coypu, a South American 
rodent, r to 2 ft. in length, with a long scale- 
covered tail. Yellowish-brown in color, it lives 
largely on aquatic plants and swims very well. 
The fur, known as nutria, is of commercial value. 

Nutrition (ná-trish'ün), the process by which 
growth is promoted and waste is repaired in any 
living organism. See Digestion; Metabolism; 
Photosynthesis; Plants. 

The study of human nutrition has led to the 
establishment of the science of nutrition, a blend 
of physical and social sciences. Nutritionists use 
the tools of chemistry, biochemistry, bacteriology, 
and physiology to study human requirements 
for nutrients. They also use them to study foods, 
to determine the amounts and kinds of nutrients 
available in each food. Methods of preserving and 
preparing these foods to prevent nutrient loss are 
also studied. 

To put findings of physical science research 
into effect, nutritionists draw on the social 
sciences. They must know what people are eat- 
ing and how well they are mecting their nutri- 
tional requirements. They must understand why 
people eat as they do and how they can be in- 
fluenced to change their eating habits for the 
better. To help people realize the importance 
of good diet and to teach them how to obtain 
this good diet, nutritionists use many routes 
of approach to the consuming public. The mass 
media—newspapers, radio, TV, books, pamphlets, 
and magazines—are all used to spread the infor- 
mation. Schools help children build good eating 
habits through direct teaching and through the 
school-lunch program. 

Among the results of nutritional research has 
been the elimination or control of certain ee 
ciency diseases, such as pellagra, beriberi, anı 
scurvy (qqw.). Another result has been the 
setting up of recommended dietary allowances 
for various nutrients. The suggestions of the 
National Research Council have been included 
in a chart presented in Agriculture: Foon AND 
Nutrition. Recommendations to be followed in 
menu planning may also be found in this section. 
See also Cookery; Vitamins. Т 

Organizations have been formed оп nationa 
and international levels to foster the study of 
nutrition. The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, for €x- 
ample, maintains a human nutrition researc d 
branch, and the U.N. supports the Food ani 
Agriculture Organization. е 
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Nux Vomica (nitks vim'i-ka), the name of a 
tree native to the East Indies, known as Strychnos 
nux vomica, or poison nut, by botanists. It has a 
crossed trunk and smooth bark. The leaves are 
round, smooth, and ribbed and the flowers are 
greenish white. It bears a berrylike fruit about 
the size of a small apple, but has a bitter shell 
and a white pulp. The wood of the tree is ex- 
ceedingly bitter, especially that of the roots, and 
the seeds are extremely poisonous. Strychnine and 
other powerful drugs are prepared from the seeds. 
See Strychnine. 

Nyasa (27-274), a vast lake in southeastern 
Africa, on the southwestern boundary of Tan- 
ganyika. Along its western shore lies Nyasaland 
Protectorate. It is 350 m. long and from 20 to 
60 m. wide. The lake is 1,650 ft. above sea level. 
It receives the water from several rivers and has 
a great depth and an area of 14,200 sq. m. The 
Shiré, a tributary of the Zambezi, is its outlet to 
the south. The Portuguese first discovered the 
lake in the 17th century and named it Maravi, 
but definite knowledge of it dates from its re- 
discovery by Livingstone, in 1859. It has fresh 
water and abounds in fish. It is an important 
navigation link in the waterway from the mouth 
of the Zambezi into Central Africa. 

Nyasaland (n7-žą-lănd), a region of south- 
eastern Africa, situated west of Lake Nyasa. It is 
са. 520 m. long and 50 to тоо m. wide. Drained 
by the Shiré River and others, Nyasaland has 
wet and dry seasons varying with the altitude. 
The region has extensive forests alternating with 
undulating plains and highlands. Much of it is 
highly fertile, producing tobacco, tea, corn, rice, 
cotton, coffee, and peanuts. The thriving trade 
is served by extensive motor highways and mod- 
ern airports. 

The population of Nyasaland is chiefly of 
Bantu tribes. The area was first explored by the 
Portuguese in the 17th and 18th centuries and 
was rediscovered in 1859 by David Livingstone 
(q.v.), for whose Scottish birthplace the town of 
Blantyre is named. Other chief towns are Limbe, 
Zomba (the protectorate capital), and Ft. John- 
ston. Christianity and Mohammedanism are well 
established. Nyasaland, part of British Central 
Africa until 1907, first became a protectorate in 
1891. In 1953 it was combined with Rhodesia in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, al- 
though nationalist agitation for its separation con- 
tinued. 

For a discussion of its administration, see 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Nye (ni), EDGAR WILSON (“BILL”), humorist 
and author, born in Shirley, Me., Aug. 25, 1850; 
died in Asheville, N.C., Feb. 22, 1896. His parents 
settled in Wisconsin in 1852, and he was educated 
at River Falls in that state. In 1875 he settled 
in Wyoming, where he was admitted to the bar 
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the following year, and in 1881 began the pub- 
lication of the Laramie Boomerang. It was his 
practice to write in a humorous vein, giving 
to small things great proportions, and, on the 
other hand, minimizing the more important. By 
his characteristic style and energy he succeeded 
in calling wide attention to his town. Articles 
from the pen of Bill Nye, as he was generally 
called, were read with interest in all parts of 
the U.S. While publishing his paper, he held the 
positions of justice of the peace, school superin- 
tendent, postmaster, and U.S. commissioner, and 
afterward became a member of the legislature. 
Later he suspended publication of his newspaper 
and settled in Hudson, Wis., as a lecturer and a 
contributor to periodicals, but after two years be- 
came a writer in New York. His writings were 
syndicated and appeared in many of the news- 
papers of the U.S., much of the matter being 
stereotyped for that purpose. He published his 
first book in 1881, “Bill Nye and the Boom- 
erang.” Other writings include “Stag Party,” “Bill 
Nye’s Blossom Rock,” “Bill Nye Thinks,” “Baled 
Hay,” “Forty Liars and Other Lies,” “Remarks 
by Bill Nye,” “Bill Nye’s History of the U.S.,” 
and “Bill Nye’s History of England.” 

Nye, GERALD P., politican, born Dec. 19, 1892, 
in Hortonville, Wis. In 1911 Nye became pub- 
lisher of one of his father’s papers, the Horton- 
ville Review. In 1915 he went to Creston, Ia., as 
manager and editor of the Daily Plain Dealer, 
and shortly afterward to North Dakota, where he 
purchased the paper in Fryburg. In 1919 a group 
of farmers bought the Griggs County, N.D., Sen- 
tinel-Courier and chose him as editor as a fol- 
lower of La Follette’s Progressive Republican 
party. In 1925 he became U.S. Senator and re- 
mained in the Senate until 1945. In his early 
days in the Senate he headed the Teapot Dome 
investigation. In 1934 he was placed in charge 
of the Munitions Investigating Committee, which 
examined the arms industry and found it to be 
a menace to world peace. He was one of the 
drafters of the 1936 Neutrality Act, forbidding 
shipment of arms to any belligerent, As World 
War II drew closer he became a leading isolation- 
ist, opposing any legislation which would modify 
the Neutrality Act or which would give aid to 
Britain or Russia. After the U.S. actually entered 
the war, his position became unpopular and he 
was defeated in 1944. 

Nylghau (nil gq), or NILGAI, an antelope na- 
tive to the forests of Southern Asia. It has а head 
and body resembling those of the ox, but the 
limbs are long and slender, fitting it to move with 
great rapidity. The height at the shoulder is 
about 4/4 ft. The neck is compressed and char- 
acterized by a mane and a tuft of hair adorns 
the breast. The color is brownish gray and the 
male has horns which are as long as the ears. Sev- 
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eral species are found in India and Persia, where 
they are hunted for their flesh, which is a favorite 
article of food. The skin is useful in the manu- 
facture of leather. 

Nylon (ni'lón), a synthetic, nitrogenous fiber- 
forming material Prepared from ammonia, 
phenol, and cyclohexanol. Although it is popu- 
larly believed that nylon is directly made from 
air, water, and coal, its Preparation is most com- 
plicated, and the simple ultimate sources given 
are far removed from the actual materials em- 
ployed. Coal is the ultimate source of coal-tar, 
from which phenol (reduced by hydrogen) is 
converted into adipic acid. Water is the source 
of hydrogen which is combined with nitrogen 
(from air) to form ammonia. The phenol and 
ammonia are converted to cyclohexanol and to 
hexamethylene diamine. The adipic acid and 
hexamethylene diamine are then run together 
and the resulting reaction forms hexamethylene 
diammonium adipate, or Nylon salt. This salt 
is mixed with water and exposed to high heat 
in an autoclave, which causes it to form a taffy- 
like substance composed of long-chain molecules 
or polymers. This substance is then cast, hard- 
ened by cold, and ground to chips. After mix- 
ture with hydrogen, the chips are melted into 
liquid. The liquid may then be forced through 
spinnerets into Nylon fiber; cast or molded into 
plastic articles; or made into thick threads called 
monofilaments. As a monofilament, nylon is used 
for toothbrush and paintbrush bristles, as gut for 
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tennis rackets, as strings for musical instruments, 
as fishing leaders, etc. In the form of yarn or 
fiber, nylon is used for weaving into nets, screens, 
parachutes, rope, tents, tire cords, fabrics of many 
kinds, and hosiery. Nylon yarn has a tensile 
strength of 114,000 Ibs. per sq. in., which is ex- 
ceptional as fiber strength. It is non-absorbent 
so that water does not penetrate the fiber. It will 
stand temperatures from 9o? below freezing to 
about 245* above freezing. (Its melting point is 
thus fairly low and it is sensitive to extreme heats 
and should not be ironed.) It also has elastic 
properties which make it especially desirable for 
glider tow ropes and similar purposes where 
"pick-up" shock must be kept low. Because of its 
chemical nature, it is immune to the insects 
which eat organic fibers. 

Nylon was invented by Neil Carrothers and 
co-workers in the E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
laboratories, and the word "Nylon" is a trade- 
mark. 

Nymegen (nim’e-gén), a city of The Nether- 
lands, in the province of Gelderland, 4 m. from 
the border of Germany. It is located on the Waal 
River, has a somewhat hilly and elevated site, 
and is surrounded by a fertile farming and fruit- 
growing country. It has railway communication 
with the leading cities of Western Europe. It has 
the church of St. Stephen, a fine Gothic structure, 
and contains a museum, a town hall, and several 
parks. The manufactures include flour, leather, 
furniture, cigars, perfumery, and liquors. It has 
a large trade in merchandise, cattle, and agricul- 
tural products. The Treaty of Nymegen was con- 
cluded here in 1678, which terminated the war 
between France and Holland. A second treaty 
was concluded in 1679, between France and the 
German Empire. Population, ca. 100,000. F 

Nymphomania (njm-fó-má'ni-a), in psychi- 
atry, excessive sexual desire on the part of a 
woman, А d 

Nymphs (nimfs), graceful beings теп 0054 
іп Greek mythology as the presiding deities o 
the woods, streams, meadows, grottoes, hills, and 
the sea. These divinities were supposed to be 
beautiful maidens of fairylike form, though not 
immortal, and were robed in more or less shad- 
owy garments. They were considered minor 
beings and no temples were dedicated to them, 
but they were held in the greatest veneno 
and were worshiped in grottoes or caves. Severa 
classes of nymphs were held in high esteem. They 
included ће Nereids, who presided over the sea; 
the Dryads, over the trees and forests; the Naiads, 
over wells, fountains, and lakes; and the Oreads, 
over mountains. Much beautiful statuary was 
dedicated to the nymphs, of which fine specimens 
are still extant. 


O, the fourth vowel and 15 letter of the 
English alphabet. The form of the letter was 
derived from the Phoenician through the Greek 
and Latin, It is uttered with the lips rounded 
and the back part of the tongue raised. In the 
English, o has six sounds or shades of sounds, 
as o in not, thought, go, move, woman, and 
come. It combines with other letters to form di- 
graphs, as oa, 00, and ou. In arithmetic, it serves 
as а cipher; in grammar, as ап interjection; and 
in chemistry, to denote the element oxygen. 

Oahu (0-2/^00), an island of Hawaii, in 
Honolulu County. Located in the northwestern 
part of the island group, it is separated, on the 
N.w., from Kauai Island by Kauai Channel and, 
on the s.z., from Molokai Island by Kaiwi Chan- 
nel. Oahu has an area of 589 sq. m. and is the 
third-largest island in the state. With about two- 
thirds of the Hawaiian population, it is the most 
densely populated of the island group. A pla- 
teau connects its two mountain ranges—Koolau 
(3,105 ft.), in the northeast, and Waianae (4,030 
ft.), in the southwest. Oahu has dairy farms, 
large sugar and pineapple plantations, and a 
flourishing tourist industry. Accessible, mild in 
climate, with many bathing and boating facili- 
ties, the island is a popular resort area, particu- 
larly the famous Waikiki Beach, a suburb of 
Honolulu (4.2.). Honolulu is the capital. Other 
cities are Wahiawa (q.v.) and Waipahu (popu- 
lation, 7,169). Among U.S. military installations 
on the island are Pearl Harbor (q.v.); Schofield 
Barracks, an Army post; and Hickam Field, an 
Air Force base. Population, 1950, 353,020. 

See (wä-hä'kä). See Oaxaca. 

Oak (9%), a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
order Cupuliferae, widely distributed in the tem- 


perate zones of all the continents, but most abun- 
dant in North America. They are not common to 
the tropical regions of South America, Africa, or 
Australia. Fully 300 species have been described, 
including both deciduous and evergreen trees. 
Among the latter are the evergreen oaks of 
California and the live oaks native to the South- 
ern states, The European oak tree has been 
noted from antiquity for its hard wood and long 
life, and called the “monarch of the woods” in 
poetry and oratory. It is of slow growth, attains 
a height of from 40 to 150 ft., and has long and 
spreading branches. All species bear a fruit 
known as the acorn, which is a nut set in a cup. 
The leaves are variously formed. The flowers 
are male or female; the male flowers are catkins, 
and the female are bud-shaped. Among the 
principal species are the white oak, bur oak, red 
oak, live oak, black oak, willow oak, scarlet oak, 
cork oak, Turkey oak, valonia oak, Barbary oak, 
evergreen oak, manna oak, and gall oak. Oaks 
reach maturity in from 125 to 500 ycars and en- 
dure to an age of from 600 to 1,000 years. 

The wood of the oak tree is of much value 
in industry because of its strength and endur- 
ance. It serves in the manufacture of furniture, 
for shipbuilding, in the construction of vehicles 
and mechanical appliances, and all classes of con- 
struction work where a durable and hardy wood 
is desired. Oak bark is used in medicine and 
for tanning. Oak galls (q.v.), morbid growths 
resulting from the eggs of insects and mites, 
are used in tanning and dyeing. Cork oak is 
grown extensively in countries adjacent to the 
Mediterranean Sea and supplies the cork (q.v.) 
of commerce. Acorns serve in many countries as 
valuable food for hogs and other domestic ani- 
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mals, The acorns of the Turkey oak and several 
other species are sweet and edible. The white oak, 
one of the most valuable of hardwood trees, is 
found from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Oak 
sawdust and bark are used in dyeing (yielding 
drab and brown colors), and a fustian cloth is 
made of the inner bark. The oak tree thrives best 
in loamy soils and will not grow in stagnant 
Water; its roots penetrate deeply into the ground. 

Oak Galls (6k galz), swellings on leaves and 
twigs of oaks. The most familiar are oak apples; 
others are shaped like discs or flasks or are irregu- 
lar deformations. The most curious is the wool- 
sower, formed of downy, white segments each 
bearing a pink spot. Galls are formed by plant cells 
stimulated to abnormal development by the de- 
posit of eggs and subsequent feeding by larvae of 
insects and mites. Most oak galls are caused by 
minute wasps. One type of galls has long been 
used for tanning, dyeing, and making ink; an- 
other is eaten in the Near East; and some kinds 
have been fed to poultry and cattle in the Midwest, 

Oakland (6k’/and), county seat of Alameda 
County, California, the state’s third-largest city. 
Located on the eastern shore of San Francisco 
Bay, it is connected with San Francisco by the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. The city 
covers an area of 60.25 sq. m., including a water- 
front area of 19 m. Most of Oakland, including 
the business section, is situated on a level, crescent- 
shaped plain; residential areas are on hills that 
rise to elevations of 1,500 ft. More than 8,000 acres 
along the crest of the hills are devoted to parks 
and playgrounds. There is also Children’s Fairy- 
land, located in the park surrounding Lake Mer- 
ritt, a scenic, 160-acre body of salt water and the 
only tidal salt-water lake in the heart of any 
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American city. Prominent buildings include the 
Tribune Tower, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
headquarters, and (under construction) the 15- 
story First Western Building and the 28- to 30- 
story (Henry J.) Kaiser Center. 

Oakland is the western terminus of three trans- 
continental railroads, the Southern Pacific, the 
Western Pacific, and the Santa Fe. Metropolitan 
Oakland International Airport is about 6 m. 5.8. 
of the downtown section. 

Oakland, which, with San Francisco, forms the 
twin "core" of a multi-county metropolitan area, 
is a manufacturing and wholesaling center. Its 
principal industries are food processing, office 
machines, fabricated metals, transportation equip- 
ment—including automobile and truck assembly 
plants and shipyards, and printing and publishing. 
Important in the city’s economy are such military 
installations as the Oakland Naval Supply Center, 
the world’s largest, and Oakland Army Terminal 
(Oakland Army Base), both located on the water 
front, and Alameda Naval Air Station, located 
across the bay at Alameda. 

The public-school system enrolls about 60,000 
pupils annually; another 9,000 pupils are educated 
in parochial schools. The city is the site of Mills 
Coll. (for women), the Coll. of Holy Names, and 
the California Coll. of Arts and Crafts. Cultural 
facilities include the Oakland Art Museum, Oak- 
land Public Museum, and Snow Museum. 

Since 1931, Oakland has operated under the 
council-city manager form of government. Its 
elected officials include a mayor and eight council 
members, all serving four-year terms. 

The city is situated on land that was part of the 
holdings of Don Luis Maria Peralta, who received 
vast grants from the Spanish crown. It was settled 
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in 1850, incorporated in 1852, and chartered in 
1854. Its economic growth can be attributed to 
its favorable location on the mainland of the bay. 
The 1906 San Francisco earthquake and fire led 
thousands to establish permanent residence in 
Oakland, and the two World Wars increased the 
population greatly and stepped up industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Oakland's population increased from 34,555 in 
1880 to 66,960 in 1900, to 150,174 in 1910, to 
302,63 in 1940, to 384,575 in 1950, and to an 
estimated 406,000 in 1957. 


ANNIE OAKLEY IN 1890 


Courtesy Bettmann Archive 


Oakley (2477), annie, stage name of Phoebe 
Anne Oakley Mozee, markswoman, born in 
Woodland, Darke Co., Ohio, in 1860; died in 
Greenville, Ohio, Nov. 3, 1926. She gained her re- 
markable skill by shooting small animals as food 
for her family. After marrying Frank Butler, also 
a marksman, she appeared in traveling shows, in- 
cluding Buffalo Bil's Wild West. One of her 
stunts was to shoot the spots out of playing cards; 
free (punched) tickets then came to be called 
“Annie Oakleys.” Irving Berlin's “Annie Get Your 
Gun” was based on her life. 

Oak Park (ok pärk), a residential suburb of 
Chicago, in Cook County, Ill. It is the largest 
community in the U.S. operating under the village 
form of government. It is located 10 m. W. of 
Chicago, on the Chicago & North Western and 
other railroads. It was settled and incorporated 
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in 1901. Population, 1940, 66,015; in 1950, 63,529. 

Oak Ridge (6k rij), a community in Tennes- 
see built by the U.S. government in 1943 on a 
60,000-acre Federally owned reservation for per- 
sonnel employed at the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory and the uranium-235 plants of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, which are operated 
by private concerns. The Atomic Energy Com- 
munity Act of 1955 provided for the disposal of 
Federally owned Oak Ridge homes and industrial 
properties. Building Oak Ridge was a vast under- 
taking, costing (exclusive of engineering projects) 
about $96,000,000. Materials used included 200,- 
000,000 bd. ft. of lumber, about 900,000 cu. yd. 
of concrete, and more than 100,000 tons of iron 
and steel, At the time of peak operations (August 
1945, when the atomic bomb was dropped), Oak 
Ridge's population was 75,000: by 1957 it had 
dropped to 28,000. See also Atom; Atomic Bomb. 

Oakum (ők'ŭm), a sübstance used for calk- 
ing the seams of wooden vessels. It is made by 
picking to pieces the threads of fopes obtained 
from the rigging and cables of ships: This work, 
formerly done by hand, is йом performed by 
machinery. The rope is fitst cut into short lengths 
and steamed in order to remove the tar; then the 
strands are pulled apart and cleahed of dust in 
carding machines. The finished product is colored 
yellow by the use of saffron. 

Oar (ör), a shaped piece of wood used to 
propel a boat or barge. It consists of three parts, 
the blade, handle, and loom. The blade is the 
flat end that is dipped into the water, the loom 
is the middle part, and the handle is the rounded 
end, shaped for the hand. Small boats are usually 
propelled with two oars, one being worked by 
each hand. Larger boats have two of more sets. 
A sweep is a large oar, and a scull is à small one. 
See also Rowing. 

Oarfish (o7 fish), a rare deep-sea fish belong- 
ing to the genus Regalecus and related to the 
ribbonfishes and opah, One or more species occur 
in all oceans. The oarfish has an extremely elong- 
ate, ribbonlike body and reaches a length in ex- 
cess of 30 ft, making it the longest bony fish 
known. The name refers to the very lóng and 
slender ventral fins, which are expanded at their 
tips and resemble a pair of oars. The dorsal fin 
begins on top of the head and runs thé entire 
length of the body. The first 8 to 17 dorsal fin rays 
are long and bright red in color; this gives the 
fish a resemblance to a horse with a fiery mane 
and is believed responsible for many stories of sea 
serpents. The flesh is oily and flabby and is not 
eaten. 

Oasis (é-ã sis), а пате now generally applied 
to any fertile tract of land in a desert гейіой, Na- 
tural oases are caused either by springs or by 
water collecting on the surface in shallow wells. 
Artificial oases have been formed in many parts 
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OASIS IN THE SAHARA DESERT 
eee 
of the Sahara by sinking wells. Originally the 
name was given to several cultivated spots in 
the Libyan Desert, which were rendered produc- 
tive by a number of springs issuing from the 
ground. The oases of the Libyan Desert are situ- 
ated about 200 m. west of the Nile. They were 
known to the ancients by the names of Ammon 
and the Greater and Lesser Oases. Other oases are 
common to various parts of the Sahara Desert, the 
Desert of Gobi in Central Asia, the deserts of 
Persia and Arabia, and the Kalahari Desert of 
South Africa. Several oases of the Libyan Desert 
were mentioned by Herodotus and were visited 
by Alexander the Great after the conquest of 
Egypt. 

Oath (6th), a solemn affirmation or declara- 
tion that the information or statement made is 
the truth. A judicial oath is one made as a part 
of a judicial proceeding, and a willfully false 
statement made in violation of such an oath is 
perjury. Other oaths are such taken in extrajudi- 
cial proceedings, that is, given voluntarily and 
not necessarily to be used in court proceedings; 
an oath of office taken by those assuming public 
office, and military oaths taken by those who 
enter the army and navy. 

Oats (ots), a genus of grasses, including 
about 60 species. Many are grown for the pro- 
duction of hay and for their straw and seed. 
They are cultivated extensively in all temperate 
climates and form valuable food for horses and 
cattle, but the seed of some species is used for 
human food. The cultivated species are thought 
to be native to Asia, where they were grown 
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from an early date. The greatest yield per acre 
is in the region extending somewhat south of 
the center between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Arctic Circle. The annual production of the 
U.S. aggregates fully 812,500,000 bushels, which 
represents a value of about $210,000,000. Among 
the leading oat-producing states are Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, New York, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Nebraska, Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Michigan. Canada likewise has a large yield. 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Quebec, and Nova Scotia produce 
large quantities. 

The best species are the common white oats, 
Hungarian oats, bristle-pointed oats, Chinese 
oats, naked oats, Siberian oats, short oats, and 
peeled corn oats. The seed is sown in the spring, 
usually in April, and the crop is harvested in July 
or August. Oats yield from 20 to 89 bushels per 
acre, this depending upon the soil and climate, 
and weigh from 28 to 45 lbs. per bushel. They 
are fed to stock, but principally to horses, after 
being threshed. Oats are prepared for table use 
by separating the kernel from the outer shell, 
when they become a nutritious food, and are 
eaten largely as a porridge and in cakes. Oatmeal 
mills are vast industrial enterprises, and are oper- 
ated in Chicago, Buffalo, Toronto, and elsewhere. 

Oaxaca (wi-hi/kd), or oayaca, а city of 
Mexico, capital of a state of the same name, 225 
m. s.&. of Mexico City. It is connected with other 
Mexican cities by railways. The place is well 
built and is surrounded by a fertile agricultural 
and fruit-growing country. In the vicinity are 
many gardens and cochineal plantations. Among 
the manufactures are sugar, clothing, cotton and 
woolen goods, chocolate, machinery, and utensils. 
The city has a number of fine schools and a 
cathedral. It is the seat of a bishopric and a 
theological institution. The place was founded in 
1486 by the natives and was captured by the 
Spaniards in 1522. Population, ca. 39,000. 

Ob (66), or ont, a river of Siberia, one of the 
largest of Asia. It rises in the Altai Mts. and 
flows in a general course toward the northwest 
until it receives the Irtysh River, when it makes 
a turn toward the north and flows into the Gulf 
of Ob, an inlet of the Arctic Ocean. The Ob has 
a total length, including the estuary, of nearly 
3,000 m., and it drains an area of 1,200,000 sq. M. 
There are over 17,000 m. of navigable waters in 
its basin. Near Bogorovsk it is crossed by ш 
Trans-Siberian Ry. It flows through a valley o! 
marked fertility, but the region traversed by it 
has a rigid climate. It is utilized extensively as а 
commercial route above the junction of the Irtysh. 
Below that point, the river is too shallow for 
more than barge travel. = 

Obadiah (02-22-2742), the fourth of the minor 
Prophets, whose book contains only one chapter 
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of 21 verses. His prophecies consist of denuncia- 
tions against the Edomites for helping to plunder 
Jerusalem, when that city was captured by a 
heathen foe. Toward the latter part of the book 
are predictions of the future glory in store for 
the Jews. It is thought that the book was written 
between 588 and 583 в.с. 

Obelisk (64’é-lisk), a square monument with 
a pyramidal top, generally diminishing in size 
toward the upper end. Ancient Egypt contained 
many obelisks, which were erected as symbols to 
the supreme god. It is thought that the first 
obelisk was constructed at about the time of the 
Trojan War by Rameses, King of Egypt, who em- 
ployed 20,000 men in building a monument 40 
cubits high. The majority of Egyptian obelisks 
have a uniform thickness in proportion to their 
height, being from 1/gth to 1/roth as thick as 
they are high, though in height they sometimes 
extend as high as 180 ft. Many of the Egyptian 
monuments of this character were removed to 
Rome by the Roman emperors. In 1833 a beauti- 
ful specimen from Luxor was erected in Paris. 
Two taken from Heliopolis by Rameses II and 
erected in Alexandria became known as Cleo- 
patra's Needles. One of these was erected in 
Central Park, New York, and the other in Lon- 
don, England, both being presented to the re- 
spective governments by the Khedive of Egypt. 
Formerly obelisks were very common in Egypt, 
but at present only 42 erected in that country are 
known. This number includes the two taken to 
Paris, in 1833 and in 1836, five taken to England, 
one transported to the U.S., and those erected in 
Berlin, Rome, Florence, Vienna, and other Euro- 
pean cities. Among the most famous obelisks of 
American construction are the Washington monu- 
ment, at Washington, and the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. The latter is 30 ft. square at the base and 
231 ft. high. It was dedicated in 1843 to com- 
memorate the Battle of Bunker Hill, which took 
place June 17, 1775. The former is 55 ft. square 
at the base and 555 ft. high. It stands at the 
west end of the Mall, a short distance south of 
the White House, and was dedicated in 1885. 

Oberammergau (6’bér-sim-mér-gou'), а 
town of Germany (population, ca. 1,400) in the 
valley of the Ammer, in Upper Bavaria, about 
45 m. s.w. of Munich. The inhabitants are em- 
ployed principally in the manufacture of rosaries, 
crucifixes, and toys. The town is noted on ac- 
count of the celebrated miracle play, given every 
10 years, in which the passion of Christ is repre- 
sented. The custom of presenting the play origi- 
nated in 1633 from a vow made by the inhabit- 
ants to present the play regularly if they were 
delivered from a plague then current. The play 
has attained « high degree of artistic merit, win- 
ning a world-wide reputation. Held in a great 
open-air theater, the play is presented by about 
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700 actors, natives of Oberammergau, and lasts 
several hours. In late years it has become a highly 
profitable production, attracting visitors from all 
over the world. The play was discontinued dur- 
ing World Wars I and II. See Miracle Plays. 

Oberhausen (6’bér-hou-zen), a city in West 
Germany, in the state of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
7 m. N.w. of Essen. Located in the highly in- 
dustrialized Ruhr district, Oberhausen's chief 
industries include coal mining, zinc processing, 
and the manufacture of iron and steel, steam 
boilers, glass, and machinery. It is also a trans- 
portation center for the surrounding iron- and 
coal-producing region. The settlement of Ober- 
hausen dates from 1845. In 1929 it absorbed the 
former cities of Sterkrade and Osterfeld. The 
city suffered considerable damage in World 
War II. Population, 1939, 191,305; in 1957 (est.), 
251,164. 

Oberlin (6’bér-lin), a town of Lorain County, 
Ohio, on surfaced highways and the New York 
Central R.R., 34 m. s.w. of Cleveland. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile. Oberlin is noted 
chiefly as the seat of Oberlin Coll. (q.v.). Be- 
fore the Civil War, it was a station on the Under- 
ground Railroad. It was settled in 1833 and in- 
corporated in 1846. Population, 1950, 7,062. 

Oberlin College, a coeducational institution 
at Oberlin, Ohio, founded in 1833. It was char- 
tered as the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, but the 
present name was adopted in 1850. It includes a 
college of arts and sciences, a graduate school of 
theology, and a conservatory of music, The li- 
brary contains more than 450,000 bound volumes 
and over 200,000 pamphlets. The endowment 
funds amount to over $23,000,000, and the college 
property is valued at nearly $6,000,000. It has a 
faculty of 180 and attendance of about 1,800. 

Oberon (Perón), in mythology, the hus- 
band of Titania and the king of the elves and 
fairies. He has figured prominently in the litera- 
ture of Western Europe and is referred to in 
Shakespeare's “A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

Obesity (6-bé/i-17), the condition of being 
obese, that is, being fat or excessively corpulent. 
Lack of exercise, overeating, and excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages are the chief causes of obesity, 
although it may sometimes be caused by a glandu- 
lar deficiency. Permanent reduction of overweight 
can be accomplished by wholesome dieting and 
systematic exercise. ў 

Oblates (20//41‹), in the Roman Catholic 
Church, institutions having almost the character 
of the orders of monks and nuns but not bound 
by vows as are the latter. The members generally 
live in communities where they serve as religious 
advisers, although some live in monasteries. The 
best known are the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
an institution founded in Marseilles, France, in 
1816. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY IN PEKING, CHINA 


Built in 1279, this is the world’s oldest observatory 


Oboe (4’bo/), or HauTsoy, a wind musical in- 
strument, played in the manner of a clarinet, 
which it resembles in form. It has a penetrating 
quality of tone and is sounded by means of a 
double reed, This instrument is of great antiq- 
uity, dating from an early period in the history 
of Egypt and Greece. The modern form is about 
20 in, long, Solo compositions for the oboe were 
written by Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

O'Brien (4-bri’en), rrrz-yames, author, born 
in Limerick, Ireland, in 1828; died in 1862. Mi- 
grating to the U.S. at 24, he contributed poems 
and stories to various magazines. Two of his best 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, namely, “The 
Diamond Lens” and “The Wondersmith.” He 
wrote one of the most popular dramas of the 
mid-rgth century, "A Gentleman from Ireland.” 

O'Brien, WILLIAM, politician, born in Mallow, 
Ireland, Oct, 2, 1852; died Feb. 27, 1928. He 
studied at Cloyne Diocesan Coll. and Queen's 
Coll, Cork, and in 1869 became a reporter on 
the Cork Daily Herald. In 1880 he founded the 
United Ireland, which he made prominent as an 
advocate of home rule and Irish nationality. He 
was clected to Parliament in 1883 and represented 
the Nationalists almost continuously until 1895, 
when he retired from public service. His ardent 
support of movements calculated to benefit Ire- 
land caused him to be imprisoned four times 
under the Crimes Act of 1887. He visited the 
U.S. in 1890 to collect funds to promote the Irish 
cause. In 1898 he organized the United Irish 
League, an agrarian movement, and established 
the Irish People as its organ. His publications in- 
clude “Irish Ideas” and “When We Were Boys.” 
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Observatory (6b-sérv’a-td-rj), an institution 
or building fitted with optical instruments and 
designed for systematic observation of physical 
and astronomical phenomena. Observations were 
devoted exclusively, until comparatively recent 
times, to the study of astronomical aspects, though 
in some cases a loose account of weather was 
recorded. Later provisions were made to observe 
meteorological phenomena and terrestrial mag- 
netism. 

The Chinese were among the first to record 
observations in relation to astronomical study. 
The ancient Babylonians and Egyptians are also 
said to have studied the heavenly bodies. Some 
writers assert that the Egyptian pyramids were 
constructed in harmony with certain stellar phe- 
nomena, though it can scarcely be said that ob- 
servatories existed anywhere before about 300 © 
In that year Ptolemy Soter caused the erection o 
an observatory at Alexandria, which continued 
in existence for nearly 400 years. Hipparchus i 
vestigated the motions of the sun, planets, an 
moon in the Alexandrian observatory, where he 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes. Ob- 
servatories were built by the Arabians in Bagdad 
and Damascus in the oth century a.D. In 1260 а 
splendid institution of a like character was 
founded in Maragha, in the northwestern part 
of Persia. Another notable Persian observatory 
was erected at Samarkand. 3 

The first observatory in Europe was built g 
Nuremberg, Germany, in 1472. The revival o 
practical astronomy properly dates from that 
time, since many of the newer methods of ob- 
servation were invented by professors of that 
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AIR VIEW OF MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


The towers on the left are stationary vertical telescopes used for observing the sun. The large domes house the 
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institution. Tycho Brahe established two obser- 
vatories on the Danish island of Hveen in the 
16th century and Landgrave William IV built a 
similar institution at Cassel, Germany, in 1561. 
These institutions gave an impetus to astronom- 
ical interest and facilitated observations by intro- 
ducing valuable improvements in astronomical 
apparatus. They caused many universities to found 
observatories as adjuncts to their institutions. The 
invention of the telescope in 1609 further stimu- 
lated the growth of observatories. 

The principal observatories of Europe were 
founded as follows: Royal Observatory at Paris, 
1667; Greenwich Royal Observatory, 1675; Tus- 
calan Observatory, near Copenhagen, 1704; Ber- 
lin Observatory, 1705; Vienna, 1756; Oxford, 
1772; Edinburgh, 1776; Dublin, 1783; Kónigs- 
berg, 1813; and Pulkova, near St. Petersburg, 
1839. The observatories at Sydney, Australia, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope were established in 
1820. U.S. observatories include that of Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass., founded 1839; the U.S. 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C., 1842; the 
Univ. of Michigan Observatory, Ann Arbor, 1854; 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif., 1888; 
Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis., 1897; 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, California, 1904; and 
Palomar Observatory, near San Diego, Calif., 
where a 200-in. telescope was dedicated in 1948. 
Canada has observatories at Ottawa, Victoria, 
Toronto, and at Quebec. Various Latin-American 
countries also support observatories. 

The telescope is the chief instrument used in 
observatories. It contains the largest lens manu- 


reflecting telescopes used for observations of planets, stars, and nebulae 


factured for optical observation. Other instru- 
ments used in the larger observatories include the 
barometer, micrometer, chronometer, circle, and 
clock. They employ photography, photometry, 
and spectrum analysis. The national observatories, 
in addition to making observations, communicate 
intelligence regarding them and probable changes 
in climatic conditions to various portions of the 
country. Observatories are usually built on promi- 
nent elevations. The employment of large tele- 
scopes necessitates the construction of substantial 
buildings. In most cases the larger telescopes are 
mounted in such a manner that they rest securely 
on foundations built especially for their support. 

Obsession (ób-sčsh'ůn), in psychiatry. Sec 
Psychiatry. 

Obsidian (ó5-sid'i-an), a volcanic rock which 
consists of lime, or potash, and silicate with 
alumina and iron. Obsidian is generally found in 
connection with feldspars. It has a glassy appear- 
ance and is brittle and hard. The color usually is 
black, but sometimes it is brown, green, red, or 
variously striped. It occurs in several regions of 
Mexico, South America, Iceland, and Eurasia. 
The carly peoples of Peru and Mexico employed 
it in the manufacture of ornaments and for cut- 
ting weapons, while others used it for arrow- 
heads, utensils, and mirrors. 

Obstetrical Paralysis (2-11 ri-kal. pà-ral"- 
iss). See Paralysis. 

Obstetrics (6b-stét’riks). Sce Medicine. 

Ocarina (ok-e-rZ/na), а wind musical instru- 
ment of ancient origin, made chiefly of molded 
clay. It is hollow within, has a number of holes 
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for keys, and is supplied with a short mouthpiece. 
In the larger types, a row of keys takes the place 
of the holes in the older forms. This instrument 
was invented anciently by the Chinese, but was 
introduced to America by the Austrians. The 
tone is sweet and enlivening. 

O'Casey (0-27), sean, playwright, born in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1883. A workman in his 
youth, O'Casey incorporated many of his early 
experiences, including participation in the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916, in his later works. His style 
is sharp and is suited to his themes, which fre- 
qur express the hatred of the underprivileged 
or class distinctions. Most of his dramas had their 
original production at Dublin's Abbey Theater. 

His works include "The Shadow of a Gun- 
man" (1923), "Juno and the Paycock,” which 
won the Hawthornden Prize (1926), "The 
Plough and the Stars" (1926), "The Silver Tas- 
sie” (1928), "Within the Gates" (1933), “Pur- 
ple Dust" (1940), "Red Roses for Me" (1942), 
"Cock-a-Doodle Dandy" (1950), and the auto. 
biographical studies, “I Knock at the Door" 
(1939), and "Pictures in the Hallway" (1942). 

Occident (2X si-dént), the West, or the West- 
ern Hemisphere, originally only Europe as op- 
posed to Asia (the Orient or East). The term is 
derived from the Latin occidere, a verb meaning 
"to go down,” and referring to the setting of 
the sun in the west. 

Occlusion (6k-k/60’zhin), the absorption of 
a gas by a solid. Gases vary in their ability to be 
occluded, as the solid surfaces vary in their ability 
to absorb. Wood and coconut charcoal occlude 
gases readily; platinum sponge absorbs more than 
250 times its own volume of oxygen and more 
than 1,000 times its own volume of hydrogen, 
equivalent to the absorption produced by a pres- 
sure of several tons per sq. in. 

In dentistry the term is used with refer- 
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ence to the meeting of upper and lower teeth, 

Occupational Diseases (6k-i-pé’shiin-ql 
diz-éz'es), illnesses resulting from conditions sur- 
rounding workers in certain trades or indus- 
tries; the result of accident or of frequent contact 
with infectious or injurious agents. Characteris- 
tic examples of occupational diseases are bru- 
cellosis (q.v.), common in cattlemen, swineherds, 
and slaughterhouse workers; pneumoconiosis, 
fibrosis of lung tissue due to inhalation of 
dust—called anthracosis in coal miners, silicosis 
in quarrymen and rock-cutters, and siderosis 
in metal workers—in all of which conditions 
there is great susceptibility to and increased in- 
cidence of tuberculosis (q.v.); anthrax or wool- 
sorter’s disease or malignant pustule, an acute 
infectious and contagious disease caused by the 
Bacillus anthracis native to cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and horses, and transmitted to man by contact 
with infected animals, diseased meat, or hair, 
hides, wool, or dust harboring the organisms; 
caisson disease or aeroneurosis (q.v.); trench foot 
or immersion foot, a condition resembling frost- 
bite, which is frequently disabling to soldiers 
when exposed too long to cold and wet weather 
without proper footgear; actinomycosis, or 
“lumpy jaw,” a parasitic chronic infectious dis- 
case, caused by the ray-fungus, characterized by 
chronic inflammation and often resulting in the 
formation of granular tumors about the jaw and 
face—transmitted directly or indirectly from cat- 
tle to man; occupation-neurosis, a functional dis- 
turbance and disability on the part of the body 
used in carrying on a certain occupation, such 
as writer's cramp, telegrapher's cramp, or tennis- 
elbow; carbon monoxide poisoning, seen in care- 
less garage workers and auto drivers; lead 
poisoning, caused by inhaling lead fumes or dust 
from white-lead paint, leaded gasoline, or from 
lead solder; mercurialism, or mercury poisoning, 
seen in certain chemical occupations where fre- 
quent contact with mercury or mercury vapor 
is necessary—the condition being manifested by 
inflammation of the mouth and gums, loss of 
appetite, diarrhea, high blood pressure, tremor 
of the hands, headache, and dizziness; radium 
poisoning, formerly frequently seen in those Si 
gaged in painting luminous dials on clocks an 
watches; cyanide poisoning, seen in silver an 
other metalplating industries; carbon tetra- 
chloride and benzol poisoning, common in those 
in the dry-cleaning trade; frostbite of face, hands, 
and feet, common in truck drivers, telegraP! 
linemen, and trackwalkers; occupational aller- 
gies such as eczema due to contact with lead, 
chromium, hides, wool, and various chemicals 
(see also Allergy); and various rheumatic condi- 
tions seen in any occupation where there is exces- 
sive fatigue or prolonged exposure to cold and 
dampness. 
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Occupational Therapy (thér’a-pi). See 
Psychiatry; Rehabilitation. 

Ocean (ó'shan), the great body of salt water 
which covers 70.8 per cent of the earth’s surface. 
The waters surrounding Antarctica are continu- 
ous and extend northward in three large bodies 
of water between the continents, on which basis 
three oceans are recognized. These are the At- 
lantic Ocean (including the North Polar Sea), 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Indian Ocean. The 
waters surrounding Antarctica are often desig- 
nated as the Antarctic Ocean. 

Subdivisions of the ocean are described as sea, 
gulf, and bay. These terms are used somewhat 
indiscriminately. For example, the term sea is 
used for inland salt lakes (Caspian Sea); for 
relatively isolated bodies such as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and for the Sargasso Sea in the 
North Atlantic, which has no land boundaries. 

The floor of the ocean is diversified like the 
surface of the land. Recent soundings with mod- 
ern sonic depth-sounders have shown that the 
older conception of a comparatively smooth 
bottom was wrong. There are enormous sub- 
merged mountain ranges, isolated submarine 
mountains, deeps, trenches, and steep canyons 
as rugged as the Grand Canyon. From each 
continent, the bottom generally slopes gradually 
on the continental shelf, which is generally 10 
m. to 100 m. wide and ordinarily is less than 100 
fathoms deep. Then follows the steeper con- 
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tinental slope. The base of the continental slope 
lies at an average depth of 9,000 ft.; at the base 
of the continental slope, the gently sloping con- 
tinental rise forms the transition to the ocean- 
basin floor. Numerous large and deep canyons 
have been found in the continental slope and 
continental rise. The mean depth of the ocean is 
about 12,000 ft, or nearly 2.5 m. The greatest 
depth in the Atlantic Ocean lies in the Puerto 
Rico Trench, 27,240 ft, just north of Puerto 
Rico. The greatest depth in the Pacific Ocean 
is in the Marianas Trench, 34,465 ft. east of 
Marianas Island, The longest and broadest 
mountain range on the surface of the earth is 
the Mid-Oceanic Ridge system, which winds 
around the globe nearly always maintaining a 
precisely median position between the opposing 
continental coasts. Along its crest lies a 40,000- 
mile-long, r-m.-deep crack in the earth's crust 
known as the Mid.Oceanic Rift. The entire 
volume of the ocean is estimated to be 323, 
813,000 cu. m. Oceanographers have calculated 
that if the surface of the earth were perfectly 
level, a sheet of water 1.5 m. deep would entirely 
cover the crust. 

The visible color of water surfaces is caused 
primarily by the reflection of light from the sky. 
Water absorbs red colors rapidly; therefore, look- 
ing downward at deep water, one sees only the 
blue rays reflected. In cold or coastal waters, the 
opaqueness caused by impurities and marine or- 
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ganisms reflects the green part of the sun’s light. 
The luminescence visible in some places at night 
(commonly also called phosphorescence) is caused 
by organisms, mostly of microscopic size. This 
appears usually in warm regions and lights the 
crests of waves or the wakes of vessels with a 
soft greenish light. 

Sea water is heavier than fresh water in the 
proportion of 1.0243 to 1, because it contains a 
number of dissolved substances. Every 100 lb. 
of sea water contains about 3.4 lb. of various 
saline matters, including numerous elements in 
solution. 

Oceanic water is affected constantly by vast 
movements which correspond to the motions of 
the atmospheric air but which are much slower. 
These motions are known as currents, tides, and 
waves. 

The major currents are caused primarily by 
the prevailing winds over large regions. Their 
courses are influenced by the rotation of the earth 
and the shape of the ocean basin. Local winds 
sometimes superimpose weaker currents on the 
major currents. Major currents flow toward the 
poles—in a clockwise direction in the Northern 
Hemisphere and in counterclockwise in the 
Southern. Coastal currents are caused primarily 
by the emptying of river basins into the sea. The 
slow general circulation in the ocean is caused 
principally by small changes in temperature and 
in the salinity of the water with varying latitudes 
(distances north and south of the equator) and 
consequent climatic variations. 

Tides are periodic risings and fallings of the 
oceanic water caused by the gravitational attrac- 
tions of the sun and moon. These follow each 
other with marked regularity about every six 
hours. Tidal currents are strongest near the coast 
and show little decrease in velocity with depth, 
except near the ocean bottom. 

Waves are swaying movements of water caused 
by friction of winds on the water surface. The 
apparent wave motion is in the direction in which 
the wave is advancing, but there is no perceptible 
Progressive movement of the water except in 
shallows. The height of waves varies according 
to the nearness of shore and to the depth of the 
sea. Waves seldom reach heights of more than 6 
ft. in the open sea with a moderate wind, though 
in heavy storms they may range as high as from 
25 to 40 ft. Wave motion decreases rapidly in 
Proportion to depth below the surface; at a 
depth of до ft. there are only feeble movements, 
even in moderately strong winds. 

The general circulation of water in the ocean 
causes a distribution of oxygen and nutrient 
salts throughout the sea, even to the greatest 
depths. Animal life may subsist in all parts of the 
ocean. It is most abundant near the surface and 
at the bottom, but there are some living forms 
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throughout the intervening space. Sea or marine 
life is divided into three groups: benthonic, ani- 
mals living on the bottom; nektonic, swimming 
animals; and planktonic, feebly swimming or 
floating animals, mostly of microscopic size. 
Plant life is possible only as far down as light 
can penetrate; in coastal waters, this depth is 
usually not greater than 50 to 100 ft. The most 
important plant life in the ocean consists of the 
countless numbers of microscopic floating plants, 
the phytoplankton. 

Pelagic deposits of matter at the bottom of the 
ocean are chiefly the calcareous and silicate re- 
mains of minute animals, which have not de- 
composed or dissolved. The rate of deposition of 
pelagic matter at the bottom of the deep ocean 
varies from т mm. to 4 cm. рег 1,000 years. Near 
the land, the sea floor is covered by products of 
the erosion of the continents; such material is 
carried to the sea by rivers, floats through the 
air as voleanic or wind-borne dust or as pollen, 
or is rafted seaward from land masses by ice- 
bergs. Intermittent currents of mud and silt 
known as turbidity currents sweep vast volumes 
of continental deposits to the deep-sea floor. 
These currents break submarine cables, erode 
submarine canyons, and smooth vast abyssal 
plains. 

Ocean Grove (ó'shan gróv), a summer resort 
in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 30 m. 5. of 
New York City. It is located on the AMT 
Ocean, a short distance south of Asbury Park, ds 
is served by the Pennsylvania, the Central ol 
New Jersey, and the New York and Long 
Branch R.R.’s. The city auditorium (seating 10 
000) and the boardwalk are chief attractions 
besides fine beaches. Ocean Grove, which is 
visited by more than 25,000 persons in the зш; 
mer, has many hotels, summer cottages, ma 
boardinghouses. Resident population, 1950, 3806 

Oceania (6-shé-an’'i-a) ог освлмісл, the 
name applied to the lands of the south and cen- 
tral Pacific Ocean, including the islands lying 
between Asia and the Indian Ocean. Some 
writers use the term Australasia for the same 
region, but it applies, more properly, to the did 
from the equator to lat. 47^ s. The islands i 
Oceania may be divided into three main groups 
including Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. 
Among these groups, which are language as bons 
as geographical and racial classifications, are Я 
Caroline, Gilbert, Hawaiian, Marshall, and > x 
mon islands, and New Zealand. See also co!o! 
plate (Polynesian) in volume VII. B 

Ocelot (ose), a carnivorous mammal, ie 
longing to the cat family, known zoologica! 7 
as Felis pardalis. The common ocelot is E 
to the warmer parts of the American continen 
and is often called the tiger cat. It 1s I 
erally characterized by fur of a tawny-ye"o 
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or reddish-gray, marked with spots and stripes 
of black or brown. The ocelot is about 3 ft. 
long and has a tail of about 18 in. It is native 
to Central and South America and is rarely 
seen north of the Mexican border. The ocelot 
can climb trees easily and frequently pounces 
on its prey from the lower limbs of trees, Its 
food consists of birds, small quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. 

Ocher (0kêr), or OCHRE, PAINT ROCK, YELLOW 
EARTH, a natural mineral containing large amounts 
of iron oxide and usually clay or sand, It varies 
in color from yellow to red and brown. The 
yellow and brown ochers are usually varieties 
of limonite (4.v.), while the reds are red hema- 
tite (g.v.). Burnt ochers are calcined yellow 
ochers. They are prepared by drying, grinding, 
and sifting the natural material, or may be fur- 
ther prepared by heating, and by color adjust- 
ment. From earliest times ochers or iron oxide 
have been used as paints, or pigments, and in 
cosmetics. 

Ochil Hills (kī? Ailz), a range of hills situ- 
ated in the southern part of Perth County, Scot- 
land. They adjoin the borders of Stirling, Clack- 
mannan, Kinross, and Fife Counties, and extend, 
with an average width of 12 m., from Sterling 
to the Firth of Tay. Ben Cleugh is the highest 
peak, with a summit of 2,363 ft. The hills, com- 
posed primarily of greenstone and basalt, contain 
deposits of copper and iron. 

Ochiltree (6k’il-tré), тномаѕ P., soldier and 
politician, born in 1839; died Nov. 26, 1902. At 
an early age he joined the Texas Rangers for 
service against the Indians and other maraud- 
ers. Early in the Civil War he enlisted in 
the Confederate Army, was made a member of 
the staff of Gen. Sibley, and soon was brevetted 
colonel. Jefferson Davis made him confidential 
messenger to the Southern commanders west of 
the Mississippi. In 1865, he was taken prisoner 
in the Battle of Five Forks, sent to John’s Island 
in Lake Erie and was not released until after 
the surrender of Gen. Lee at Appomattox. Presi- 
dent Grant made him U.S. marshal of Texas, 
from which state he was subsequently sent to 
Congress as a Republican. His military service 
in Texas was valuable in that he succeeded in 
establishing law and order. 

Ochs (6ks), лрогрн s. newspaper publisher, 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 12, 1858; 
died in Chattanooga, Tenn., April 8, 1935- 
At the age of 20 he became owner and publisher 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn., Times, retaining a 
controlling interest until his death. His best- 
known journalistic venture, however, was as pub- 
lisher of the New York Times (1896-1935), in 
which he owned a substantial share. He es 
lished much of the Times’ current editorial pol- 
icy, including the famous slogan, “All the News 
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That’s Fit to Print.” In 1902, he acquired pro- 
prietorships in the Philadelphia Times and Public 
Ledger, holding both for a decade, until he sold 
the latter publication to Cyrus Curtis, 

In 1926, he endowed the Council of Learned 
Societies with a $500,000 fund for the compilation 
of the “Dictionary of American Biography.” He 
also planned and financed Chattanooga's Lookout 
Mountain Park. 

Ockham (ok/am), or OCCAM, WILLIAM OF, 
philosopher of Scholasticism (4.0.), born in 
Ockham, Surrey, England, about 1280; died prob- 
ably in Munich, Germany, in 1349. The famous 
Doctor Singularis et Invincibilis ("Extraordinary 
and Unconquerable Doctor") studied at Oxford 
and Paris. He became a Franciscan monk and 
participated in some theological movements of 
the Franciscans against the Pope. Later, he went 
to Munich and took part in political fights in the 
interest of Emperor Louis of Bavaria, in his con- 
flict with the Pope. Finally he became the gen- 
eral of his order. 

As a philosopher, Ockham gained importance 
by reviving Nominalism (q.v.) in the days of 
dying Scholasticism. He might also be called in a 
certain sense the father of modern semantics 
(q.v.). But while he was altogether skeptical 
about the rationalization of theological matters, 
he never became a heretic but always was a faith- 
ful believer, accepting what he believed by faith, 
rather than by logical deduction. His theological 
fight against the Pope can today be understood 
only in terms of politics and has no philosophical 
or theological basis. 

Ocmulgee (24-0207 26), a river of Georgia, 
rising near Atlanta, in the northern part of the 
state. After a course of about 255 m. toward the 
south and east, it joins the Oconee in forming 
the Altamaha River. The valley is fertile and con- 
tains extensive forests. On its banks are several 
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thriving cities, of which Macon is the most im- 
portant. It is navigable for 125 m. The Little 
Ocmulgee is its principal tributary. 

Oconee (6-ko’né), a river of Georgia, rising 
in the northeastern part of the state, near Athens, 
It flows toward the southeast and at its confluence 
with the Ocmulgee forms the Altamaha. The 
length is about 260 m. It is navigable to Milledge- 
ville, about 100 m. 

O'Connell (6-k6n’né/), vanier, lawyer and 
politician, born in County Kerry, Ireland, 
Aug. 6, 1775; died in Genoa, Italy May 
15, 1847. He studied in France, at the Colls. 
of St. Omer and Douay. In 1794 he entered 
Lincoln's Inn as a law student and in 1798 was 
called to the bar and established a successful law 
practice. He soon became involved in Irish poli- 
tics, advocating the dissolution of the union with 
England, though he kept within constitutional 
limits in proposing reforms. To make his efforts 
more effective, he promoted the organization of a 
Catholic association, whose object was to secure 
the emancipation of the Catholics from certain 
civil and political disabilities. In 1829, he 
became a member of Parliament. There he advo- 
cated free trade in grain. He favored universal 
suffrage, Negro emancipation, and greater civil 
rights for the Jews. He was notably conspicuous in 
urging the Catholic claims. In the latter he suc- 
ceeded in securing the support of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. He was re- 
elected to Parliament in 1830 and continued a 
member of that body until his death. 

In 1840, O'Connell began to develop his policy 
by holding meetings throughout Ireland. His 
skillful work so aroused the people of Ireland 
that the Tory government of Sir Robert Peel 
determined, in 1843, to suppress further agitation. 
Accordingly an army of 35,000 men was sent to 
Ireland. O'Connell, with a number of others, was 
placed under arrest and sentenced to imprison- 
ment with a fine of $10,000, but, after he had 
been in prison for 14 weeks, the House of Lords 
set aside the judgment. His health became im- 
paired during the imprisonment, and dissensions 
arose in his party because he refused to use force 
in the battle for independence, maintaining all 
the time that the better way for Ireland to secure 
independence was by moral suasion. In 1847 he 
went to Italy in search of lost health—and died 
there. 

O'Connell, wiam Henry, cardinal, born 
in Lowell, Mass., Dec. 8, 1859; died in Brighton, 
Mass, April 22, 1944. After his graduation from 
Boston Coll., he entered the North American Coll. 
in Rome in 1881 and was ordained a priest three 
years later. He was appointed rector of the North 
American Coll in 1895 and in 1897 became 
domestic prelate. In 1901 he became bishop of 
Portland, Me., but in 1905 Pope Pius X named 
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him assistant at the Pontifical Throne and s 
him to Japan as papal envoy. In 1906 he 
chosen archbishop of Constance and соадјш 
with succession of Boston and when the 
bishop of Boston died in August 1907, he bei 
the youngest archbishop in the U.S. He was ma 
a cardinal in 1911. 

During his 40 years as archbishop of Boston, 
he was a powerful force in the city and in the 
state. He was strongly opposed to the Child Labor 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, to entry 
of the U.S. into the League of Nations, and to 
Communism, He was in general opposed to mode 
ern scientific theories and modern theological: 
doctrines. He wrote an autobiography, "Recollec- 
tions of 70 Years" (1934). е 

O'Connor (6-kén’ér), wast, lawyer, born in 
Taunton, Mass, Jan. 8, 1892. He was educated 
at Dartmouth and at the Harvard Law School. 
Upon his graduation (1915), he was admitted to^ 
the Massachusetts bar and to the New York Бат 
іп 1916. In 1925 he joined Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in the firm of Roosevelt & O'Connor, and the two 
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remained partners until Roosevelt was elected 
President in 1933. O'Connor was named president 
and trustee of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis when it was founded in 1938 and is 
also president and trustee of the Franklin D: 
Roosevelt Library. He has served for many years 
as trustee and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation. On 
July 13, 1944, President Roosevelt appointed him 
chairman of the American Red Cross, to serve 
the few unexpired months of the term of Norman 
H. Davis, who had just died. O'Connor was F€ 
appointed for each successive term until 1949 
when he resigned and was succeeded by Gen. 
George C. Marshall (q.v.). 
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O'Connor, THOMAS POWER, statesman, born 
in Athlone, Ireland, Oct. 5, 1848; died Nov. 18, 
1929. He studied at Galway and Queen’s Univ., 
Cork, and wrote for the London Daily Telegraph 
and other periodicals. In 1880 he was elected a 
member of Parliament from Galway, where he 
became a prominent member of the Parnell party, 
and served as an official of the Land League. He 
lectured in the U.S. in 1881, and became presi- 
dent of the Irish National League of Great Brit- 
ain in 1883. O'Connor attained a very influential 
position in Parliament during his long service. 
He is well known for his able editorship of the 
London Sun. His principal writings include 
“Biography of Lord Beaconsfield,” “Cabinet of 
Irish Literature,” and “The Parnell Movement.” 

O'Conor (ó-kón'er), cartes, politician, born 
in New York City, Jan. 22, 1804; died May 12, 
1884. He was admitted to the bar at 20 and soon 
built up a successful practice. In 1848 he directed 
a movement in America in favor of Irish national- 
ity. Throughout the Civil War he sympathized 
with the Confederate States, and afterward joined 
Horace Greeley in furnishing bail for Jefferson 
Davis. He aided in prosecuting the Tweed Ring 
of New York City and, in 1872, was nominated 
for President by the wing of the Democratic party 
which refused to vote for Horace Greeley. He 
published “The Record of a Five-Years' Cam- 
paign Against Official Malversation.” 

Oconto (ó-kón'tó), county seat of Oconto 
County, Wisconsin, on Green Bay, at the mouth 
of the Oconto River, 150 m. N. of Milwaukee. It 
is on the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R.’s. Around 
it is a fertile agricultural country, specializing 
in vegetables for pickling. Located here are the 
Oconto County Historical Museum and the first 
Christian Science church erected in the U.S. Man- 
ufactures include wood products, shoes, gloves, 
and powdered eggs. Oconto, originally an Indian 
settlement, was permanently settled са, 1845 and 
incorporated in 1882. Population, 1959, 5,055. 

Ocracoke Inlet (d’kra-kok), a narrow pas- 
sage between Pamplico Sound and the Atlantic 
Ocean, located on the coast of North Carolina, 
about 25 m. s.w. of Cape Hatteras. On its north 
shore is Ocracoke and on its south shore is the 
town of Portsmouth. There are dangerous shoals 
on cach side of the channel. 

Octane Number (dk’tan nüm'bér), or oc- 
TANE RATING, sometimes called anti-knock rating, 
a number describing the tendency of a fuel to 
cause knocking when burned in a gasoline engine. 
In a gasoline engine the mixture of air and hydro- 
carbon vapor explodes and, in the ideal case, de- 
livers a rapid but sustained push to the piston. 
In some cases, however, the exploding mixture 
delivers a sudden blow against the piston, causing 
the engine to knock. This phenomenon is duc 
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to the rapidity of propagation of the explosion 
wave in the fuel-air mixture, and this is in turn 
due to the nature of the molecules of hydrocarbon. 

Gasoline is a mixture of hydrocarbons (com- 
pounds composed of only hydrogen and carbon). 
The molecules making up these compounds con- 
tain several carbon atoms which may be linked 
to one another forming either a straight chain 
of atoms ог a branched chain. Straight-run gaso- 
lines produced by distilling off and condensing 
the more volatile constituents of petroleum con- 
tain the largest proportion of straight chain 
molecules and therefore knock very badly since 
the combustion of straight-chain molecules is 
much more explosive than the combustion of 
branched chain structures, An example of a 
branched-chain hydrocarbon molecule which 
shows only а slight tendency to knocking is iso- 
octane (2,2,4=trimethyl pentane), and an cx- 
ample of a straight-chain hydrocarbon molecule 
which produces very bad knocking is n-heptane. 
The graphic formulas of these substances are: 
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iso-octane 
(2,2,4=trimethyl pentane) 
branched chain 
very slight tendency toward knocking 
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n-heptane 
(straight chain) 
knocks very badly. 


The octane rating refers to the percentage of 
isooctane in a mixture of iso-octane and n-hep- 
tane that will produce the same knock in an 
engine as that produced by the gasoline being 
tested, In prewar years ordinary gasolines had 
an octane rating of 73-78. However, the develop- 
ment of better fuels was accomplished by “crack- 
ing” (heating under high pressure) large petro- 
leum molecules, and mixing them with hydro- 
genated molecules in such a way that branched 
chains are formed. It was possible in this way to 

gasolines with an octane rating of 100 or 
more, while the gasoline used by the Germans 
had an octane rating of approximately 87. (An 
octane rating of more than 100 means that gaso- 
lines have been prepared that knock less than 
iso-octane, the standard knockless gasoline.) The 
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oot See a ЕРЪИНОНВНРЈИИННО 
less knock, the more power and safety of opera- 
tion; hence roo-octane gasolines gave air superior- 
ity to the nations possessing them. 

"Anti-knock" gasolines having a high octane 
rating have also been prepared by adding “anti- 
knock” compounds to ordinary gasoline. One 
such compound is tetraethyllead [Pb(C2Hs) ғ]. 
This substance has the property of reducing the 
rate of propagation of the explosion wave in the 
cylinder of the gasoline engine and causing this 
wave to exert a rapid sustained push rather than 
a sharp blow on the piston. 

Octavia (6k-ta’vi-2), a Roman princess of the 
Augustan house, daughter of Gaius Octavius and 
sister of the emperor Augustus. She married 
Gaius Marcellus in 50 в.с. and at his death in 41 
»c. married Marcus Antonius (Mark Antony), 
presumably with the intent of bringing about a 
reconciliation between him and her brother. Al- 
though Antony deserted her for Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, during the Parthian War, Octavia ac- 
companied her husband as far as Corcyra before 
he sent her home. Later, despite his relations with 
Cleopatra, Octavia sent troops and money to his 
aid, although Antony still refused to see her. In 
Rome there was great indignation over her ill 
treatment, war broke out between Augustus and 
Antony in 31 в.с., and Antony sent her notice 
of divorce. After Antony's death, she devoted her- 
self to the care of his children by Fulvia and 
Cleopatra, educating them with her own. From 
her three daughters by Antony were descended 
the emperors Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Her 
son Marcellus was chosen to succeed Augustus 
but died in 23 в.с. Octavia died in Ir s.c. 

Octavianus (6k-tdv’i-dn-iis). See Augustus. 

Octavo (dk-ta’ve), a term used in book bind- 
ing, meaning a sheet of paper being folded so 
as to make eight leaves. It is used to desig- 
nate a book printed with eight leaves to the 
sheet and is written 8vo. Since the size of 
the paper employed varies, there are different 
designations, as demy 800, imperial 8vo, and 
Јооіѕсар 8vo. 

October (ok-to'bér), the roth month in the 
Gregorian calendar, containing 31 days. It was 
so named from its position as eighth month in 
the Roman year. October was sacred to Mars 
in the mythology of Rome. 

Octopus (64’t0-piis), a genus of fishes which 
belongs to the cephalopod group. They are fa- 
miliarly known as cuttlefishes. They have a warty, 
oval body and eight arms of unequal length. 
Forty-six species are known. Octopi are found 
on the Pacific coast of North America, in the 
Mediterranean, and other waters. They usually 
frequent rocky coasts, where they feed on mol- 
lusks and crustaceans. The arms or tentacles 
in the common octopus of Europe may measure 
from 2 to 3 ft., thus enabling the animal to spread 
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itself to a distance of from 5 to 6 ft. The giant 
octopus of the Pacific may spread to as much as 
30 ft. Each arm has a series of suckers, by which 
octopi seize their prey and moor themselves to 
the bottom of the sea. In some species the weight 
runs from бо to 7o lb., but specimens found in 
the tropical waters of America have weighed 250 
Ib. The flesh has a reddish color and is useful for 
bait, though in some countries on the Mediter- 
ranean several species form a favorite article of 
human food. A remarkable characteristic of octopi 
is that the color of their flesh changes somewhat 
with the temper of the animal, and, when pur- 
sued by an enemy, they emit an inky substance 
that colors the water somewhat and enables them 
to evade capture. The female deposits its eggs on 
empty shells and seaweed, to guard them. Most 
of the species of octopi are timid, inoffensive, and 
solitary, but all are active and voracious. See also 
color plate, Ocean Life Among the Coral Reefs 
of the Tropical Pacific III, Volume VIII. 

Odd Fellows (22 fél’éz), INDEPENDENT OR- 
DER OF, a large and popular fraternal organiza- 
tion. It dates officially from 1812, when it was 
instituted at Manchester, England. However, 
the oldest lodge of Odd Fellows was organized 
in 1748, at the Globe Tavern, London. The first 
lodge instituted in the U.S. dates from 1819, 
and the grand lodge of Maryland was estab- 
lished in 1821. The American society severed 
its connection with the Manchester Unity in 
1842, and the headquarters for Canada and the 
U.S. are now at Baltimore. The membership 
totals about 1,500,000. 

Ode (24), an elaborate lyric poem character- 
ized by exalted subject matter and exalted lan- 
guage. Derived from the choric odes of Greek 
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drama, the ode has a complex form, historically. 
The most formal ode is called “Pindaric,” after 
the Greek poet, Pindar (q.v.). It is characterized 
by divisions into stanzas called strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode. The strophe and antistrophe 
have the same elaborate stanza form, but the 
epode has a different form. Thomas Gray's “The 
Bard, a Pindaric Ode,” is an English example. 
Other odes contain only a single stanza form; 
still others (e.g, Wordsworth's “Ode: Intima- 
tions of Immortality”) are irregular. Especially 
in modern times, the term ode has been applied 
to many poems which have in common with the 
formal Pindaric ode nothing but the character- 
istic exalted subjects and tone. Such odes include 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” and “To a 
Skylark,” Keats’ “Ode to Autumn” and “Ode to 
a Nightingale,” and Tennyson’s “Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Odense (é’T'Hén-sa), a city of Denmark, capi- 
tal of the island of Fiinen, near the Odense 
Fiord. It is on both sides of the Odense River and 
has railroad facilities. The notable buildings in- 
clude the Cathedral of St. Canute and the Castle 
of Odense. Among the manufactures are sugar, 
glass, cigars and pipe tobacco, textiles, clothing, 
and machinery. The city has a fine harbor, which 
is connected with the sea by the Odense Ship 
Canal, and is the center of a large export trade. 
Odense was founded at an early date in Danish 
history. It is the birthplace of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Population, ca. 92,000. 

Oder (0’dér), a river of Europe, rising near 
Oderberg, Czechoslovakia. It has a northeasterly 
course until after it leaves Czechoslovakia; it 
empties into the Baltic Sea by three branches, 
and forms the boundary between Germany and 
Poland. The Oder is more than 560 m. long, 
drains a basin of 50,000 sq. m:, and is an im- 
portant route for commercial navigation. The 
valley of the Oder is highly fertile. The river has 
a number of important tributaries, including the 
Neisse and the Warthe. The principal cities on 
its banks are Stettin, Frankfort, Glogau, Breslau, 
Oppeln, and Ratibor. It is navigable to Breslau for 
vessels of 5o tons and for small craft to Ratibor. 
Swinemünde, on the Baltic, is the chief port. 

Odessa (6-dés’sa), a city of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic; the chief city and port 
of southern Russia. It is located on the Black 
Sea, nearly midway between the mouths of the 
Dniester and Dnieper Rivers, on the Bay of 
Odessa. The two harbors are protected by moles 
and afford secure protection for the city’s large 
foreign trade. The port area, which was de- 
stroyed during World War II, has been rebuilt. 
Mills and factories, also destroyed during the 
war, have been restored, and new factories built. 
Among the manufactures are machinery, cotton 
and woolen goods, chemicals, tobacco products, 
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flour, oil, leather, sailing vessels, soap, and uten- 
sils. The importance of Odessa is due principally 
to its large export commerce in sugar, flour, 
cereals, wool, lumber, coal, iron, flax, and hemp. 
The chief imports are coal, raw cotton, iron and 
steel, fruits, tea, agricultural implements, and 
machinery. The leading institutions in Odessa 
include Mechnikov State Univ., Odessa Conserva- 
tory, the Inst. of Experimental Ophthalmology, 
and the Lysenko Inst. of Selection and Genetics, 
Taras Shevchenko park is named after a Ukrain- 
jan poet. 

The first building in what is today the city of 
Odessa was a Russian fortress, erected in 1793, 
and around it the city was built. Odessa's pros- 
perity dates from 1803, when its harbor and 
wharves were improved; later, railroad construc- 
tion opened an important trade with western 
Europe. In World War I, Odessa underwent fre- 
quent shelling from Turkish warships. During 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, the city changed 
hands several times, and the Germans and Aus- 
trians later occupied the city under the Treaty of 
BrestLitovsk. On Oct. 16, 1941, during World 
War Il, the city fell once more into German 
hands, after a siege of six weeks. It was recap- 
tured by the Russians (April то, 1944) in one of 
the most notable victories of the war. Population, 
1939, 604,223. 

Odets (d-déts’), сілғғово, playwright, born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., July 18, 1906. After at- 
tending high school in New York City, he 
became an actor, and followed that profession 
until 1930. The first of his plays to be produced 
was the one-act “Waiting for Lefty,” which re- 
ceived critical acclaim for its account of the 1934 
New York taxi-drivers’ strike, His first full- 
length play, “Awake and Sing,” had been written 
in 1933, but was not produced until 1935, when 
it was presented by the Group Theatre which 
Odets had helped to found. This sympathetic 
story of Jewish family life was followed by other 
plays, including “Golden Boy” (1937), “Night 
Music” (1940), "Clash by Night" (1941), an 
adaptation of Franz Werfel's "Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel" (1943), and “The Country Girl" 
(1950). Odets went to Hollywood in 1936, where 
he wrote the scenarios for "The General Died at 
Dawn" (1936), "Rhapsody in Blue" (1942), and 
“None But the Lonely Heart" (1943). His later 
works are less violent than his early protelarian 
dramas, but all are characterized by a genuine 
feeling for the problems of human beings "under 
pressure." } 

Odin (odin), in Scandinavian mythology, 
the divinity who is credited with the creation 
of the world and regarded as the ruler of both 
earth and heaven. He is thought to have his 
principal seat in Asgard, where two ravens, 
known as Hugin and Munin, the personification 
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of thought and memory, bring him tidings of 
all events which occur on earth. He is assigned 
supreme power over the fortunes of war. When 
governing military contests or deciding in re- 
gard to the valor of warriors, he is seated in 
his court in Valhalla, where he is joined by 
worthy warriors after their decease. It is re- 
lated that, while drinking from Mimur’s foun- 
tain, he lost an eye, but was recompensed by 
being converted into the wisest god; and later 
he secured Frigga for his queen. His Ger- 
manic name is Woden, or Wodan, and from it 
the fourth day of the week, Wednesday, was 
named, 

Odoacer (6-do-a’sér), the first ruler of Italy 
after the downfall of the Western empire, born 
in the region of the Middle Danube about 4343 
slain March 15, 493. He was descended from 
German parents, his father being Edico, chief 
of the Scyrri tribe. It is thought that he entered 
the service of the allied Germanic tribes about 
464 and later served for a time under Attila, 
King of the Huns. He led a vast horde of bar- 
barians against Romulus Augustulus, whom he 
defeated in 476, and at once succeeded, as King 
of Italy, the last of the Roman emperors. As a 
matter of policy he wrote a letter to Emperor 
Zeno, ruler of Byzantium, declaring that he had 
confidence in the civil and military integrity of 
his government, and in turn the Byzantine em- 
peror conferred upon him the title Patricius. 
Odoacer established his capital at Ravenna, where 
he was' defeated by Theodoric (q.v.), King of 
the Ostrogoths, who assassinated him upon his 
surrender. 

Odom (6’diim), WILLIAM, flyer, born in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in 1920; died at Berea, Ohio, Sept. 
5, 1949. Odom twice broke the world's record for 
round-the-world flights; first, on a flight (April 
16, 1947) sponsored by businessman Milton 
Reynolds, he set a record of 78 hr., 55 min., 58 
sec. then, in a solo flight (Aug. ro, 1947), he 
broke his previous record with a flight time of 
73 hr, 5 min., тт sec. He was killed when his 
plane crashed during the 1949 National Air Races, 

Odometer (6-dém’é-t2r), an instrument to 
measure the distance traveled by a vehicle or 
other moving body. Its most familiar form is 
that part of the speedometer of an automobile 
which indicates the miles traveled. The speed- 
ometer operates by a series of gears attached to 
the drive shaft of the vehicle, so that a certain 
number of revolutions of the drive shaft moves 
an indicator on a mileage scale. Another form 
is the small mileage counter used on bicycles, 
in which a projection mounted on one spoke 
meets a rotatory projection on the counter at 
each revolution of the wheel. Still another form 
of odometer is the pedometer, a watch-shaped 
instrument worn by pedestrians to measure the 
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distance walked. In this, a balanced weight 
oscillates with each step and so moves an indi- 
cator on a mileage scale. 

Odontoceti (ó-dón-tó-séti). See Cetacea, 

Odor (dër), the property in a substance 
which affects the olfactory nerves, że., those hav- 
ing to do with the sense of smell. The mechanism 
by which odors аге apprehended is as yet im- 
perfectly understood; but the theories resulting 
from past and current research may be summar- 
ized as follows: (1) Vibration. Some scientists 
have suggested that odor results from vibration 
of electrons within the molecules of a substance; 
this theory, though logical, is to date unsup- 
ported by scientific proof. (2) Chemical Struc- 
ture and Vibration. This theory proposes that 
odors result from special chemical groups (known 
as odoriphores), and that odors affect the olfac- 
tory nerves by means of molecular vibration. This 
theory is also neither established nor disproved. 
(3) Chemical Reaction. It has been suggested 
that a chemical reaction occurs between mole- 
cules of material drawn into the nose and the 
complex mechanism of the olfactory region; in 
this case, the sensation of smell would be possible 
only when molecules of material were soluble in 
the fluid of the olfactory area. This has been 
neither established nor completely dispraved. (4) 
Physical Action. Another theory proposes that 
physical action of molecules of odorous material, 
making contact with the linings of the olfactory 
region, produce nerve stimulation. (5) Infrared 
Theory. Recent researches indicate that odor per- 
ception may be associated with infrared absorp- 
tion of odorant molecules present near the olfac- 
tory surfaces of the nose. 

Except for the vibration theory, all the other 
explanations require that particles of odoriferous 
materials enter the nose and make contact with, 
or approach, the olfactory surfaces. Of great im- 
portance in any of the methods proposed is the 
small amount of odorous material required to ex- 
cite the sense of smell. Many substances are de- 
tected by the human nose in concentrations less 
than 1 X 10" molecules per liter of air. As most 
of the air entering the nose bypasses the olfactory 
region, and as certainly not all of the molecules 
entering that region can be effective in producing 
the sensation of smell, it is obvious that the 
amount of odorous material needed to stimulate 
that sense is remarkably small. See also Nose. 

O'Dwyer (6-dwi/ér), зуплллм, former mayor 
of New York City, born at Bahola, Eire, July 11, 
1890. He studied for the priesthood, at Salamanca 
Univ., Spain, but, giving up his studies, he came 
to New York in 1910, becoming a naturalized 
citizen six years later. Overcoming early hard- 
ships, he obtained a N.Y. Police Dept. appoint- 
ment (1917); preparing for the legal profession 
at night, he was graduated from Fordham Univ. 
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(1923). As a Democrat, he was elected district 
attorney of Kings County in 1939. After serving 
in World War II, he won the mayoralty of New 
York City in 1945 and again in 1949. It was later 
said that gamblers had exerted influence on his 
administration, and at least one of his appointees 
was later convicted of extortion; others were 
forced to resign. O'Dwyer, who resigned as 
mayor in 1950, was U.S. ambassador to Mexico in 
1950-52, thereafter remaining in Mexico. 

Odyssey (ód'issy). See Homer. 

Oecumenical Councils  (ék-t-mén’i-kal 
koun'silz). See Ecumenical Council. 

Oedipus (éd’i-piis), a popular hero of Greek 
mythology, son of King Laius of Thebes and 
Jocasta. An oracle told the king that he would 
perish by the hand of his own son, and to 
escape such a fate, he determined to destroy 
the infant Accordingly the babe's feet were 
bound together and he was handed to a servant 
with instructions to expose him on Mt. Cith- 
aeron, but, instead, the servant gave the child 
to a shepherd, who later put him in the care 
of the Corinthian king, at whose palace he was 
reared to manhood. Oedipus supposed that he 
was the son of the king, but, when informed 
at a banquet that he was not, he went to 
Delphi to consult the oracle, and there was 
informed that he was fated to kill his father and 
to marry his own mother. Dismayed by the 
information, he decided to proceed to Boeotia. 
En route he met a chariot on the highway, 
and, when he was ordered to give way, a 
quarrel ensued in which the occupant of the 
chariot was killed. Oedipus fled from the spot 
without learning that the slain man was his 
father, King Laius of Thebes. The kingdom 
of Thebes was offered to the person who would 
solve the riddle of the Sphinx, and the suc 
cessful contestant was likewise to become the 
husband of the queen, When Oedipus was asked, 
“What creature walks in the morning upon four 
feet, at noon upon two, and at night upon three,” 
he answered, “Man,” who first crawls on hands 
and knees as a baby, later stands erect, and finally 
walks with a staff. For his correct answer he be- 
came the King of Thebes and husband of Jocasta. 

The country enjoyed great prosperity and 
tranquillity under Oedipus. Four children were 
born to the union, two sons, Polynices and 
Eteocles, and two daughters, Ismene and An- 
tigone. Later the country was devastated by a 
pestilence, and, when Oedipus consulted the 
oracle for the author of the crime, he was given 
this answer: “Thou thyself are the murderer of 
the old King Laius, who was thy father; and 
thou art wedded to his widow, thy own mother.” 
In horrified remorse at this revelation, he 
blinded himself, and Jocasta hanged herself 
in despair. Oedipus became a homeless out- 
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cast, but was never forsaken by his daughter 
Antigone, who cared for him with faithful de- 
votion in the grove of Eumenides. Poets have 
used the story of Oedipus to illustrate the power 
of fate over man. It was made the subject of 
tragedies by Sophocles, Dryden, Voltaire, Cor- 
neille, Chénier, and many others. 

Oehlenschlager (4’len-shlá-ğër), Anam corr- 
Los, poet, born in Copenhagen, Denmark, Nov. 
14, 1779; died there, Jan. 20, 1850. He spent his 
youth at the royal palace of Fredericksburg, 
where his father was steward, and attended 
educational institutions of Copenhagen. His first 
verses were written when he was 12. In 1803 he 
published a volume of poetry, in which appeared 
the play “Eve of St. John.” He mastered the 
German language and translated many of his 
works into that tongue. Among his chief writ- 
ings are “Canute the Great,” “Land Found and 
Lost,” “Gods of the North,” and many transla- 
tions into Danish from various European lan- 
guages. 

Oersted (1,7121), HANS CHRISTIAN, physicist, 
born in Rudkjébing, Denmark, Aug. 14, 1777; 
died in Copenhagen, March 9, 1851. Oersted dis- 
covered electromagnetism in 1820 by noting that 
a currentcarrying conductor caused a magnetic 
needle to turn at right angles to it. The oersted, 
a unit named for him, is the magnetic field 
which exerts a force of one dyne (q.v.) upon a 
magnetic pole of unit strength. See also Earth 
Magnetism; Electromagnetism. 

Oeresund (4'rz-sóón). See Sound, The. 

Oeta (714), a group of mountains in Greece, 
forming the southern boundary of Thessaly. The 
pass of Thermopylae is at the eastern extremity 
of these mountains, which form a natural bar- 
rier between northern and central Greece. 

Offenbach (ó/'én-bák), jacoues, composer, 
born in Cologne, Germany, June 21, 1819; died 
in Paris, France, Oct. 5, 1880. He studied music 
from an early age, and in 1833 entered the Paris 
Conservatoire as a student. In 1834, he was ad- 
mitted to the Opéra Comique as a violoncellist 
and soon attained much popularity with Parisian 
audiences. He became conductor of the Théâtre 
Français in 1847 and subsequently leased the 
Théâtre Comte, which he reopened as the Bouffes- 
Parisiens. He retired from its management in 
1866, already established as a brilliant composer 
for a sophisticated audience. He has often been 
compared with Johann Strauss the Younger and 
with Arthur S. Sullivan, and, like them, he 
wrote his opéras bouffes to entertain. His works, 
however, are more intrinsically musical, and ex- 
press much deeper emotional values. His opéras 
bouffes show wit and irony and an astute the- 
atrical sense; they set the musical style for the 
fashionable Paris of the Third Empire. 

Among the most noted are “La Belle Hélène,” 
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“Genevieve of Brabant,” “La Grande Duchesse,” 
“Madame Favart,” and “Orphée aux Enfers.” 

The “Tales of Hoffman,” first produced in 
1881 a year after Offenbach’s death, was a more 
serious work. This lyric opera, based on tales by 
the romantic novelist and musician E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, is part of the répertoire of many out- 
standing opera companies. 

Office of Price Administration (2/7: of 
pris Gd-min-is-trd’ shün). See Price Stabilization, 
Office of. 

Office of Strategic Services (stratéj'ik 
séro’is-¢s), an emergency war agency, estab- 
lished June 13, 1942, by executive order of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. The OSS was set 
up under the jurisdiction of the joint chiefs of 
staff, with Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan as its 
director. Its purpose was to collect and analyze 
strategic information needed by the chiefs of 
staff for military purposes, and to plan and con- 
duct special operations, such as liaison work with 
the Allied governments and underground activi- 
ties in enemy territory. As a wartime agency, 
the OSS was discontinued Oct. 1, 1945, and its 
functions were transferred to the State and War 
Departments. 

Officer (ó//i-sr), in general, any person who 
holds a position of authority, as officers of gov- 
ernments, armed forces, corporations, institu- 
tions, etc. In the U.S. Army, a commissioned 
Officer as opposed to a noncommissioned officer 
(q..), that is, one holding military rank and 
authority in accordance with a commission given 
him by the Congress of the U.S. The commis- 
sioned officer of lowest rank is a second lieu- 
tenant, of highest rank, a general. In the U.S. 
Navy, the lowest commission is ensign, the 
highest, admiral. See also Noncommissioned offi- 
cer; Warrant Officer. 

Officers’ Reserve Corps (6fis-érz ré-zérv’ 
kor), a component element of the Army of the 
U.S. created by the National Defense Act of 
1916 for the purpose of securing a body of re- 
serve officers available for temporary service in 
an emergency. Except for training, members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps are called to extended 
active duty only in times of national emergency. 
See also Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

O'Flaherty (û-4 hēr-ti), тллм, novelist, born 
in the Aran Islands, Ireland, in 1897. He studied 
for the priesthood at Rockwell and Blackrock col- 
leges, but did not take orders, and concluded his 
education at University Coll. in Dublin. He joined 
the Irish Guards (1915) and served on the Con- 
tinent (1917) ; he later worked as a seaman. After 
taking part in the Irish civil war, he wrote real- 
istic novels, "Thy Neighbor's Wife" (1924) and 
"The Informer" (1925). The latter was made 
into a motion picture (1935) which won Dudley 
Nichols and Victor McLaglen Academy awards. 
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O'Flaherty also wrote “Famine” (1937) and 
“Insurrection” (1950). 

Og (6g), king of Bashan, one of the two 
kings of the Amorities who successfully opposed 
the invasion of the Israelites. However, his three- 
score cities were destroyed after his defeat at 
Edrei, when his territory was given to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. He is reputed to have been a 
giant in stature. ; 

Ogden (6¢’den), a city in northern Utah, seat 
of Weber County, at the junction of the Ogden 
and Weber rivers, 36 m. w. of Salt Lake City. 
A railroad center, it is served by the Union 
Pacific and other railroads. Ogden Municipal Air- 
port is 4 m. to the southwest. It is in the Wa- 
satch Range, and the Snow Basin Ski Area is 
nearby. Missile and associated industries and 
stock raising, fruit growing, and mixed general 
farming in the surrounding area make up the 
city’s economy. Hill Air Force Base and Weber 
Coll. are located here. Promontory Point is a 
tourist attraction in the vicinity (see Railroads). 
Ogden was settled shortly before the Mormons 
arrived in 1847 and incorporated in 1851. Popu- 
lation, 1960, 70,197. А 

Ogden, cHarLes Kay, language psychologist, 
originator of Basic English, born in England in 
1889; died in London, March 22, 1957. Educated 
at Cambridge Univ., he remained there after his 
graduation to continue his work in linguistic re- 
search. There, in 1927, he founded the Ortho- 
logical Inst., an organization which he gradually 
developed as he worked out his ideas for a basic 
international language. His collaboration with 
I. A. Richards on “The Meaning of Meaning 
(1923)—a consideration of the philosophical 
problems created by the use of abstractions In 
language—was the start of the project, which was 
completed in the early 1930's, when the 850 
“basic” words for the English language were 
finally selected. Basic English consists of 600 
nouns, 150 adjectives, 18 elementary verbs, and 
82 so-called “operators” (e.g., prepositions). Og- 
den felt that the international adoption of a 
single basic language would do much to prevent 
international misunderstandings eventually lead- 
ing to war, but he never advocated that Basic 
English be anything more than a supplement to, 
rather than a replacement of, regular English. 

He wrote “Basic English" (1930), “The System 
of Basic English" (1934), and "Debabelization 
(1931). He founded the Basic English Founda- 
tion (1947) and founded and edited the "Inter- 
national Library of Psychology"; he also edited 
"Philosophy and Scientific Method." et 

Ogdensburg (àg/denz-bárg), a city in St 
Lawrence County, New York, on the St. Law- 
rence River, 70 m. below Lake Ontario. The 
city has transportation facilities by steamship 
and by the Rutland and the New York Centra 
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RRs, It is a U.S. port of entry and has a large 
trade in lumber, grain, and other produce. Among 
the manufactures are leather goods, flour, ma- 
chinery, lumber products, and hardware. Among 
the noteworthy buildings. are Remington Art 
Memorial, containing works by Frederic Reming- 
ton (q.v.), the Ogdensburg Free Acad., and the 
St. Lawrence Hospital. There are several fine 
parks, Ogdensburg was settled in 1749 and incor- 
porated in 1817. The British captured it in 1813. 
Population, 1940, 16,346; in 1950, 16,166. 

Oglethorpe (0’g'/-thérp), JAMES EDWARD, 
army officer, philanthropist, founder of colony 
of Georgia, born in London, England, Dec. 21, 
1696; died at Cranham Hall, Essex, July 1, 1785. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford he was commis- 
sioned in the army in 1713 and became the aide- 
de-camp of Prince Eugène of Savoy. A few 
years later he served in the campaign against 
the Turks (1716-17) and participated in the 
capture of Belgrade. He served as a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Haslemere for 32 years 
(1722-54). 

Deeply concerned over abuses in the debtors’ 
prisons, in one of which a friend of his had 
died, Oglethorpe instigated a Parliamentary in- 
vestigation and helped to formulate a plan of 
colonization to relieve debtors and oppressed 
Protestants. He became one of 19 trustees of the 
charter which authorized colonization of a tract 
of land between the Altamaha and Savannah 
Rivers in America, to be known as Georgia, in 
honor of George II. Appointed governor in No- 
vember 1732, Oglethorpe sailed for America with 
120 colonists to found Savannah, Ga. (Feb. 12, 
1733). As the colony received from Parliament a 
grant of £10,000 and had a number of private sub- 
scribers, it proved fairly prosperous. The Spanish, 
however, were engaged in active conquests in the 
South, and when England declared war on Spain 
in 1739, hostilities broke out in Georgia. An 
excellent. administrator, Oglethorpe had made 
friends with the Indians and was prepared with 
reinforcements. During the War of Jenkins’ Ear 
(q.v.), which began in 1739, he was able to hold 
back several attacks and, in 1742, bring about a 
decisive defeat of the enemy at Frederica, thereby 
ending fears of a Spanish invasion. 

Oglethorpe returned to England in 1743. In 
1745, he was atcused of failure to capture Jacobite 
fugitives during the Scottish rebellion, but the 
court-martial acquitted him. With the other 
trustees, he resigned the Georgia charter in 1752, 
and the colony became a royal province. Ogle- 
thorpe became a general in 1765. He was later 
one of the literary circle surrounding Samuel 
Johnson (q.v.). 

Ogowe (0-25-02), ог осоо, a river of West 
Africa. It rises near the southern boundary of 
French Equatorial Africa and, after a course of 
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about 400 m. toward the southwest, flows into the 
Atlantic Ocean near Cape Lopez. It is character- 
ized by a number of rapids and cataracts which 
make it navigable for about 230 m. for only cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Du Chaillu explored the 
river in 1857, and soon after a number of French 
stations and missions were established in its val- 
ley. A large part of the Ogowe basin is fertile, 
producing tobacco, fruits, and cereals. 

Одро (ög'põo), sometimes shortened to GPU, 
acrostic abbreviation of four Russian words mean- 
ing All State Political Administration, Że., the 
Soviet secret police. Established in 1922, it ceased 
to exist in 1934, turning its powers over to the 
ministry of internal affairs, Actually it changed 
only in name. 

O'Hara (0:247), youn (Henry), author, 
born Jan. 31, 1905, in Pottsville, Pa. The son of 
a physician, O'Hara attended preparatory schools 
and Keystone State Normal School. After a suc- 
cession of odd jobs, he began writing feature ar- 
ticles and criticism for a number of newspapers, 
and for Time and the New Yorker. He has been 
a motion-picture scenario writer since 1934; he 
was dramatic and motion-picture critic for News- 
week, 1940-42, and a correspondent with the 
0.5. Navy in 1944. 

O'Hara's early novels somewhat resemble those 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald, though their mood is per- 
haps even more bitter. They include “Appoint- 
ment in Samarra” (1934), a commentary on 
married life during the latter years of the speak- 
easy era, and “Butterfield 8” (1935) a descrip- 
tion of the life of a young girl in New York 
during the same period. Later works include 
“Hope of Heaven” (1938) and five collections of 
sketches and short stories including “Pal Joey” 
(1940), which story he turned into a musical 
comedy, with lyrics and music by Richard Rodg- 
ers and Lorenz Hart. Among O'Hara's later 
novels are "A Rage to Live" (1949); “Ten North 
Frederick” (1955), for which he received the 
1956 National Book Award; and “From the Ter- 
race” (1958). Although it may be unjust to criti- 
cize him as willfully morbid, certainly O'Hara 
is predominantly skeptical, At the same time, 
there is a vein of bitter sentimentality in his 
work, His dialogue style is notable for its rec- 
reation of the idiom of ordinary American 
speech. 

O'Hara, JOHN FRANCIS, cardinal, born in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 1, 1888; died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 28, 1960, He was educated in public 
and parochial schools in Peru, Ind., and at the 
Jesuit Coll. in Montevideo, Uruguay. In_ 1916 
he was ordained a priest of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross. He served in various positions at 
the Univ. of Notre Dame, including the presi- 
dency, between 1917 and 1945. He was auxiliary 
bishop of the Army and Navy Diocese, 1939-45, and 
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JOHN FRANCIS CARDINAL O'HARA 


Receiving the red biretta from the then reigning Pope 
John XXIII (left) at the Vatican in 1958 


was bishop of Buffalo, N.Y., 1945-51. In 1951 he 
became archbishop of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
founder and publisher of a religious paper at the 
Univ. of Notre Dame, he also conducted a Latin- 
American news service for papers in Central and 
South America and instituted a movement for 
exchanges of students with South American uni- 
versitjes. On Dec. 18, 1958, in Rome, Italy, Pope 
John XXIII raised him to the rank of cardinal. 

O'Hara, mary (pen name of mary O'HARA 
ALSOP), writer, born in Cape May Point, N.J., 
July ro, 1885. She was educated at Packer Inst, 
Brooklyn Heights, N.Y., and then spent several 
years traveling and studying in Europe. She is the 
author of successful novels of a young boy and 
his horses, “My Friend Flicka” (1941) and its 
sequel “Thunderhead” (1943), “Green Grass of 
Wyoming” (1946), and an autobiography, “Nov- 
el-in-theMaking” (1954). She has also composed 
some songs and piano studies. 

O'Higgins (6-hig’inz), BERNARDO, soldier and 
statesman, born in Chillán, Chile, Aug. 20, 1778 
(?); died in Lima, Peru, Oct. 24, 1842. He was 
the natural son of Don Ambrosio O'Higgins, ad- 
ministrator and captain-general of Chile, then 
under Spanish rule. O'Higgins’ part as com. 
mander of the Chilean patriots in their 1813 
revolt against the Spanish royalists earned him 
the name of “the Liberator of Chile." After bitter 
struggles, including a near civil war, he led his 
forces to victory at Chacabuco in 1817 and at 
Maipú in 1818. After Chilean independence was 
declared in 1818, O'Higgins became ruler. In 
January 1823 he was forced to resign and retired 
to Peru. 
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Ohio (6-A7’6), a large river of the U.S., formed ` 
by the junction of the Monongahela and Alle. | 
gheny rivers at Pittsburgh, Pa. After a course of 
981 m. through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, it joins the Mississippi River at Cairo, 
Ill. The river forms the boundary between West 
Virginia and Ohio and also separates Kentucky — 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It drains an 
area of 210,000 sq. m., one of the richest U.S) 
agricultural ar The important cities on its | 
shores include Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. Its chief 
tributaries are the Cumberland, Miami, Muskine 
gum, Scioto, Tennessee, and Wabash. 

The Ohio, navigable for its entire length, has 
played an important part as a transportation 
artery. Early, the river was used primarily by 
French traders from Canada en route to the 
Mississippi and in trading with the Indians. With 
the formation of the Ohio Company of Associates 
and other land companies, the Ohio was used to 
bring settlers to the Middle West and to send 
the crops they raised to the East. The Erie Canal 
somewhat diminished the importance of the 
Ohio, but, after improvements were made in 1827, 
traffic on the river became very active, and at 
was not until the railroads offered competition 
in the 1850's that its importance declined again. 
Even today, however, it carries a considerable 
amount of traffic. 

Serious floods, in which hundreds of people 
have lost their lives and which have cost millions 
of dollars in Property losses, prompted the Fed- 
eral government to institute flood-control meas- 
ures. A series of control systems has also facili- 
tated sanitation, navigation, and hydroelectric 
power for industry in the area. у 

Ohio, a state in the East North Central section 
of the U.S., one of the leading centers of manu- 
facturing in the country. Ranking second only to 
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New York in total value added by manufacture 
in 1956, Ohio is a leading producer of rubber 
products, office machines, soap, machinery and 
machine tools, automobile and airplane parts, and 
iron and steel. Situated between the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes, Ohio has excellent connec- 
tions with the East and Midwest. Its great area 
of fertile farmland produces important yields of 
corn, wheat, and cattle. 
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Ohio is bounded on the w. by Michigan and 
Lake Erie, on the в. by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, on the s. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and on the w. by Kentucky and Indiana. 
The Ohio River forms the entire boundaries with 
Kentucky and West Virginia. The state ranks 
35th in size among the states and fifth in popu- 
lation, according to the 1958 estimates of civilian 
population (Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia included in both rankings). The state's 
name comes from the Ohio River, which in turn 
derives from the Iroquois Indian word meaning 
"great river.” Ohio's nickname, the “Buckeye 
State” refers to the buckeye trees which are very 
common in the state and whose seeds resemble 
the eyes of bucks (deer). 


location Between 80°31" and 84°49" W. long. and 
38°25' and 41°58" N, lat, 
Area 41,222 sq. m. 
lond 41,000 sq. m. 
Inland water 222 sq. 


Greatest Extent; 


North to south 220m. 
East to west 225 т. 
Population (1950) 7,946,627 
Capital city Columbus 
Highest point Campbell Hill (1,550 ft.) 


Lowest point 
Admitted to the Union 


Ohio River (433 ft) 


(17th state) 1803 
Flower Scarlet carnation 
Bird Cardinal 
Motto "With God All Things Are Possible" 
Flag See color plote in Vol. XI 


! Including part of lake Erie, the water area is 3,679 sq. т., bringing 
the total area to 44,679 sa. m. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Ohio may be divided into three geographic 
regions lying in parallel bands running roughly 
northeast to southwest. The central band, which 
is a gently rolling plain, has only a few hills. This 
section of Ohio was once planed off by two great 
glaciers that covered about three-quarters of the 
present state during the Ice Age. Elevations here 
average about 800 ft., but some hills are consid- 
erably higher—for example, Campbell Hill, the 
highest point in the state (1,550 ft.) The lowest 
point in Ohio is in the southwest corner of the 
state, where the bank of the Ohio River reaches 
an elevation of 433 ft. This is a rich agricultural 
region, largely devoted to the growing of corn, 
wheat, and other field crops. 

The eastern and southeastern band forms part 
of the Allegheny plateau. This area was beyond 
the reach of the glaciers; hence its hills were not 
leveled. Here the soil is not so rich as that of 
the lower central section, and the farms generally 
are devoted to livestock or orchards. Elevations 
on the plateau range from 500 ft. to more than 
1,400 ft. The level northwestern band of Ohio 
was the bed of Lake Erie in ancient times, The 
lake receded to its present size in several stages, 
which were outlined as a series of sandy ridges 
rising above the flatlands. Elevations here range 
from about боо ft, sloping upward toward the 
south. The soil of this section is a silty loam with 
a high lime content, producing excellent fruit 
crops. A number of minerals are found here, 
including gypsum and sandstone. 

The rivers of Ohio have cut their valleys deeply 
into the plains. Most important is the Ohio River. 
Made navigable for its entire length by a slack- 
water system completed in 1907, the Ohio is a 
traffic artery that connects the state with the 
whole Mississippi Valley, in one direction, and 
with the steel centers around Pittsburgh, in the 
other. The main tributaries of the Ohio River are 
the Miami and Little Miami in the west, which 
join the Ohio near Cincinnati; the Scioto, which 
runs through the middle of the state; and the 
Muskingum, Hocking, and Mahoning in eastern 
Ohio. Northern Ohio is drained by Lake Erie, 
Its principal rivers are the Maumee, which cuts 
across the northwestern corner of the state and 
enters the lake at Toledo, carrying a large traffic 
in soft coal; and the Cuyahoga, at the mouth of 
which Cleveland is located, Other rivers flowing 
into Lake Erie are the Sandusky, the Huron, the 
Grand, and the Portage. Ohio has a total of 110 
inland lakes which contain nearly 65,000 acres 
of water. Of this group, only 27 are natural, while 
the largest, Grand Lake, and many others were 
created to serve the canal system or to aid con- 
servation and flood-control programs. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, has 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Butler Inst. Art Show 
American-Canadion Sports Show. 
Founders Day Celebration 
Grant's Birthday Celebration 
Peony Festival 

National Rifle Matches 


January 1-30; Youngstown 
March; Cleveland 

April 7; Marietta 

April 27; Point Peasant 

First week in June; Von Wert 
July; Camp Perry 


International Soapbox Derby Second Sunday in August; 
ron 
Inter-Loke Regatta August; Put-in-Bay 
State Foir last week in August; Columbus 
Swiss Festival lost week in September; Sugor- 
creek 


Columbus Day Celebrotion Oct. 12; Columbus 


the largest aircraft-testing ground in the U.S. 
Dayton is also the U.S. center for the making of 
cash registers and office machinery. Akron’ has 
rubber factories which make tires for everything 
from baby carriages to bombers. Also at Akron 
is one of the largest structures of its kind in the 
world, an airship hangar so large that clouds 
form and rain falls inside it. Among historic sites 
are the brick house at Milan, where Thomas 
Edison was born; Adena, the restored home of 
Thomas Worthington, "the father of Ohio state- 
hood," in Chillicothe; Glendower, a restored 
Greek Revival home in Lebanon; Our House, an 
early tavern at Gallipolis; Putnam House and the 
Campus Martius Museum at Marietta; the re- 
construction near New Philadelphia of the 18th- 
century Moravian mission of Schoenbrunn, wiped 
out during the Revolution; the I9th-century com- 
munal village of Zoar; Ft. Meigs; Ft. Miami; and 
the Fallen Timbers battle site near Toledo. 
Archaeological remains of prehistoric Indians in- 
clude the earthworks sites at Ft. Ancient near 
Lebanon, Serpent Mound at Ft. Hillsboro, the 
Octagon Earthworks near Newark, and many 
smaller mound sites. 

Climate: The climate of Ohio is generally mod- 
erate and healthful, but winters are quite cold and 
summers hot. Rainfall is adequate for farming 
throughout the state but is heaviest in the south. 
east and lightest in the northwest. Lake Erie tends 
to moderate both winter and summer extremes 
of temperature along its shores. Southern Ohio 
is slightly warmer on the average than northern 
Ohio. The season of heaviest rainfall is from 
March through July. 


Cincinnati | Cleveland | Columbus 


Normal temperature 


January BFE | DSF. | aer, 
July 766°F. | 77°F, | 758°F 
Annual mean 549°. | SSF. | B4°F 

Latest frost Moy 25 | May 14 | May9 

Earliest frost Sept. 28 | Sept. 29 | Oct.7 

Precipitation 
January 344in. | 245in. | 281 in 
July 370in. | 335in. | 3.53 in 
‘Annual 39.34 in. | 33.50 in, | 3436 in 

Average growing season 196 days | 203 days | 187 days 


NATURAL Resources 


Central and western Ohio are part of the с 
belt that stretches over the Midwest, and cat 
are shipped in from ranches of the plains 8 
to be fattened for market here on the rich corn 
crop. Tobacco is grown in the Ohio Valley in the 
south. In northwestern Ohio are many fruit farm: 
while in the more hilly sections of the south 
eastern and eastern sections cattle and sheep 
orchard crops are raised. 

Coal is Ohio’s most valuable mineral reso 
and is the base on which much of its heavy indi 
try has been built. Ohio ranks fifth among tht 
states in coal production and second in the n 
ing of coke from coal. The coal reserve of Ohio 
1956 was estimated at 82,768,000,000 tons. In that 
year nearly 39,000,000 tons were mined. Ohio 
leads the nation in the mining of clay, whicl 
makes possible its important ceramic industt 
Lime is another product in which the state holds: 
first place; in the production of sandstone it. 
ranks fourth, and in salt fifth. Other valuable 
deposits include petroleum, natural gas, iron, 

sum. 

ge of the forests that once covered Ohio have 
been cut, but the state still has a forested D. 
that measured 5,446,000 acres in 1953. The 1952 
saw-timber cut was 281,000,000 bd. ft., of which _ 
278,000,000 bd. ft. were of hardwoods. Among the 
commercially useful trees are oak, maple, hickory, - 
ash, and poplar. 

Lake Erie produced a seafood catch of 30,7447. 
000 lb. of fish in 1956; the importarice of the 
commercial fisheries has declined, however. Lake 
Erie whitefish are a well-known delicacy. Other 
fish taken from the lake include perch, pickerel, 
bass, and catfish. . _ 

Flood control on the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries is one of the most important conservation 
activities in Ohio. Dams and dikes have reduced 
the flood menace and have improved navigation 
as well. Among other conservation measures are 
the creation of artificial lakes for recreation рше 
Poses, the setting aside of woodland in state 
forests, the regulation of mining activity, and the 
establishment of a state-park system. 


Оно» Economy 


By far the greatest source of Ohio’s income 1s 
manufacturing. Only one state, New York, pro- 
duces a greater value of manufactured goods. 
In 1950, out of a civilian labor force of 3,201,109 
Persons, 36.6 per cent were engaged in man 1 
turing, only 6.9 per cent in agriculture. Whole- 
sale and retail trade, however, employed 18 per 
cent. j 

In 1954, Ohio's chief industry was the mis 
of various types of machinery. Value added by 
manufacture of nonelectrical machinery Was 
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$1,709,644,000, and that of electrical machinery an 
additional $722,449,000. Second in importance 
was the manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment, especially motor vehicles, aircraft, and 
parts. Value added by manufacture in this field 
was $1,386,712,000. Third place was held by the 
refining of primary metals, especially the blast- 
furnace production of steel. Value added by 
manufacture of primary metals was $1,423,869,000. 
Other large Ohio industries produce fabricated 
metal products, especially tools and hardware; 
chemicals, especially soap and paint; rubber prod- 
ucts, especially tires; and stone, clay, and glass 
products. Petroleum refining and food processing 
are important. The total value added by all forms 
of manufacture in 1956 was $12,372,000,000. 
Although Ohio was 35th among the states in 
area, it stood tenth in cash receipts from farming 
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in 1956. In 1954 there were 177,074 farms in Ohio, 
covering 21,514,000 acres, with 112.9 acres the 
average per farm. Dairy farming was the leading 
agricultural activity. In 1956 sales of milk and 
cream amounted to $226,907,000. The leading 
field crop was corn; the 1957 yield was 180,522, 
ооо bu. (farm value, $214,821,000). Sales of cattle 
and calves, beef and veal produced $122,682,000 
in 1956. Cattle numbered 2,344,000 head in 1958, 
including 893,000 milk cows; hogs numbered 
2,586,000. Also important are hay, wheat, soy- 
beans, oats, rye, potatoes, orchard fruits, truck 
crops, eggs, and poultry. Total cash income in 
1957 from crops, livestock, and government pay- 
ments was $1,021,204,000. 

In 1957 Ohio ranked 13th among the states in 
value of mineral products, having produced min- 
erals valued at $385,858,000, or 2.13 per cent of 
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total U.S. output. The leading minerals in order 
of value were coal, stone, cement, and lime. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
has made Ohio's already favorable location even 
more important. Toledo and Cleveland are now 
virtually ocean ports. The Ohio River is navigable 
along the whole southern boundary of the state, 
while much other traffic is carried by the Maumee, 
Sandusky, and Cuyahoga rivers. Toledo is the 
third-largest of the Great Lakes ports, and Cleve- 
land is also important as a shipping center. Other 
lake harbors are Ashtabula, Conneaut, Fairport, 
Huron, Lorain, and Sandusky. The first railroad 
in Ohio was the Erie & Kalamazoo R.R. (1836), 
now a part of the New York Central R.R. Other 
major railroads are the Baltimore and Ohio RR; 
the Erie R.R.; the Pennsylvania R.R.; the Nickel 
Plate Road; the Southern Ry.; the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry.; the Norfolk & Western Ry., and the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. Railroad mileage in 
1956 was 8,365 m. In 1957 the state had 99,991 m. 
of roads, 97,829 m. of them surfaced. All the 
major cities have airfields, In 1957 Ohio had 131 
radio stations and 32 television stations, The first 
newspaper in the state was the Cincinnati Centi- 
nel of the North-Western Territory (1793). To- 
day's leading newspapers include the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and Press, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and Post, and the Toledo Blade. 


POPULATION 


Ohio has 88 counties. The state’s 1950 urban 
Population comprised 70,2 per cent of the total 
population; the rural population, 29.8 per cent. 
Between 1940 and 1950, the urban population 
тозе 14.3 per cent over that of 1940. The rural 
population rose by 16.5 per cent. More than half 
of the state's entire population lived in nine 
urbanized areas within the state and three partly 
within the state. Ohio's population was estimated 
at 9,345,000 on July т, 1958. In 1950 white persons 
numbered 7,428,222; of these, 6,985,064 were 
native born and 443,158 were foreign born. Non- 
white persons totaled 518,405; out of this group, 
513,072 were Negroes, with the remainder includ- 
ing Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and others. Popu- 
lation density in 1950 averaged 193.8 per sq. m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, in 
1950 were the Protestant and the Roman Catho- 
lic, with a small Jewish group. The predominant 
Protestant bodies were The Methodist Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, the Disciples of Christ— 
International Convention, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 

Chief Cities: Cleveland, a port on Lake Erie at 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga River in north cen- 
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tral Ohio, is the state’s largest city and an impor- 
tant manufacturing center. 

Cincinnati, on the Ohio River in southwestern 
Ohio, is the second-largest city, a leading river 
port, and a manufacturing and cultural center, 

Columbus, on the Scioto River in central Ohio, 
is third in size and the state capital, a railroad 
junction, manufacturing city, and the marketing 
center for the surrounding agricultural area. The 
Ohio State Univ. is located here. 

Akron, on the Cuyahoga River in northeastern 
Ohio, is the rubber capital of the world. 

Canton, in northeastern Ohio, is a manufac- 
turing city. 

Dayton, on the Miami River in southwestern 
Ohio, is a center for diversified manufacturing 
and the site of Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie at the mouth of the 
Maumee River in northwestern Ohio, is one of 
the most important of the Great Lakes ports 
and has shipyards, rail terminals, and extensive 
factories. J 

Youngstown, on the Mahoning River in north- 
eastern Ohio, is the site of many steel mills and 
other industrial plants. Я 

Famous Меп and Women: Beard, Daniel 
(“Dan”) Carter (1850-1941), naturalist, who or- 
ganized the Boy Scouts of America. . 

Bellows, George Wesley (1882-1925), painter 
and lithographer, famous for his paintings of the 
American scene, especially sporting subjects. 

Compton, Arthur Holley (189 ), Nobel 
Prize winning physicist (1927) and educator. 

Darrow, Clarence Seward (1857-1938), lawyer, 
best known for his defense of Socialist Eugene 
Debs (1894) and for his debate with William 
Jennings Bryan regarding the teaching of evolu- 
tion at the Scopes trial in Tennessee ( 1925). 

Firestone, Harvey Samuel (1868-1938), indus- 
trialist, who organized the large-scale production 
of rubber and rubber products. 

Garfield, James Abraham (1821-81), 20th Pres- 
ident of the U.S. (1881). А 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), 18th Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1869-77). 

Hanna, Marcus Alonzo “Mark” (1837-1904); 
businessman and politician, who campaigned for 
the Presidential nomination of William McKinley 
and became his influential adviser. h 

Harding, Warren Gamaliel (1865-1923), 29 
President of the U.S. (1921-23). = 

Harrison, Benjamin (1833-1901), 23rd Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (188 d 

Hayes, ОА (1822-93), 19th 
President of the U.S. (1877-81). 1 

Kettering, Charles F. (1876-1958), automotive 
engineer and industrialist who invented the auto- 
mobile self-starter. , 

Landis, Kenesaw Mountain (1866-1944), judges 
who, as first baseball commissioner, cleared the 


LAND OF HISTORIC CONFLICTS 


Friction over the proper administration of the territory came to an end when England ceded Ohio after the 
American Revolution; Ft. Washington, begun in 1789, was among the first U.S, outposts built in that area 


PIONEER MILL 


Souvenir of a rich land’s early productivity (courtesy 


Ohio Development & Publicity Comm.) 


TREATY OF GREENVILLE 


The peace treaty (Aug. 3, 1795); 
following Anthony Wayne's de- 
feat of a hostile Indian coalition, 
opened the area to white settle- 
ment and contained acknowl- 
edgment of Indian rights to the 
land 


WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL 


This monument is near Dayton, 
where the inventors had their 
bicycle shop and where they 
first began and later continued 
the experiments and aircraft con- 
struction which culminated in 
the historic flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., in 1903 (courtesy Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce) 
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game's reputation after a bribery scandal in 1920. 

McKinley, William (1843-1901), 25th President 
of the U.S. (1897-1901). 

Rockefeller, John Davison (1839-1937), New 
York-born industrialist and philanthropist; or- 
ganizer of the Standard Oil Co. and the first 
billionaire. 

Sherman, William Tecumseh (1820-91), Union 
general in the Civil War, whose march from At 
lanta to the sea broke the South’s resistance. 

Taft, William Howard (1857-1930), 27th Pres- 
ident of the U.S. (1909-13). 

Tecumseh (ca. 1768-1813), Shawnee chief who 
led the fight against white settlement of the Mid- 
west until his tribe’s defeat at Tippecanoe and 
his own death at the battle of the Thames. 

Thurber, James D. (1894- ), humorist, car- 
toonist, and author. 

Wald, Lillian (1867-1940), social worker who 
was à pioneer in founding visiting-nurse services 
and settlement houses. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between six and 18. The state's public-school sys- 
tem was established in 1825. Public-school enroll- 
ment totaled 1,722,700 in 1957. The leading state- 
supported institutions of higher learning are Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus; Miami Univ., Oxford; 
and Ohio Univ., Athens. Private and denomina- 
tional institutions of higher learning include 
Oberlin Coll., Oberlin; Western Reserve Univ. and 
Case Inst. of Technology, Cleveland; and Kenyon 
Coll., Gambier. 

Cultural institutions include the State Museum 
at Columbus, featuring historic and prehistoric 
collections; the Cincinnati Museum of Art, with 
an outstanding group of European paintings from 
the 15th to the 20th centuries, as well as many 
Chinese bronzes, and sculptures from ancient 
Greece and Rome; the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
with an unusual collection of works by primitive 
peoples of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
Pacific Islands; and Toledo's Art Museum, which 
has one of the world’s largest exhibits of ancient 
glassware, together with a fine group of Renais- 
sance paintings. The Museum of Health, Cleve- 
land, has exhibits which show the working of the 
human body and the causes of discase. Also in 
Cleveland are the Museum of Natural History, 
with a new planetarium; and the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society's museum, with model 
rooms and dioramas of different periods and ex- 
hibits showing the development of transportation 
and lighting. The Air Force Museum at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, has exhibits 
showing the rapid advances made by aviation. 


GOVERNMENT 


Ohio is governed under provisions of the con- 
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stitution of 1851, since amended many times and 
extensively supplemented in 1912 and 1953. Ex- 
ecutive power is given to a governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, and attor- 
ney general, each elected for a two-year term. 
The legislature consists of a senate of 33 mem- 
bers, elected for four-year terms, and a house of 
representatives of 136 members, elected for two- 
year terms. The legislature convenes regularly in 
Columbus, the capital city, on the first Monday 
of January of the odd-numbered years. There is 
no legal limit to the length of sessions, The state 
supreme court has seven justices elected to six- 
year terms. The judicial system also includes nine 
courts of appeals with three judges each, probate 
courts, courts of common pleas, juvenile and 
municipal courts, and justices of the peace. Ohio 
is represented in the U.S. Congress by two Sena- 
tors and 23 Representatives. 


History 


Prehistoric Indians were Ohio's earliest resi- 
dents (beginning ca. 4000 в.с.). Among them, 
the Adena Group (1500 B.c.-A.D. 910) built some 
of the curious mounds that dot the state today. 
Of the historic tribes, the little-known Eries were 
dispersed before the white man arrived in the 
Ohio Valley; however, Miami, Shawnee, Dela- 
ware, Wyandot, Tuscarora, and a few Seneca 
Indians were present to meet the first explorers. 
During his expedition up the Ohio Valley in 
1669-70, René Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, 
the French explorer, was probably the first white 
man to see the present state. In 1682 La Salle 
claimed the whole Mississippi Basin, including 
Ohio, for France. Within a few years, British 
fur-trading interests in the area came into con- 
flict with French control. To solidify their posi- 
tion, the French sent Pierre Joseph de Céloron 
de Blainville to the Ohio country in 1749 to claim 
the area formally by burying lead plates inscribed 
with Louis XV’s claims and to expel British 
traders from France’s sphere of influence. Eng- 
land ignored the claim and encouraged the Ohio 
Land Co. (1749) to expand its trading opera- 
tions. By 1753, the French had fortified the Ohio 
Valley, and in the following year they compelled 
Washington to surrender with his Virginia troops 
near Ft. Duquesne. The year 1755 saw Braddock's 
disastrous defeat at Ft. Duquesne, and the next 
year, the formal beginning of the French and 
Indian War (1756-63). The treaty of Paris (1763), 
however, transferred Canada and the eastern half 
of the Mississippi Valley to England, ending the 
French dream of an American empire. ү 

As the war was concluded, the Indian tribes 
in the Ohio country became increasingly restless, 
due in large part to unscrupulous trade and land 
policies and to French agitation, Led by the 
Ottawa chief Pontiac, the Indians captured nine 


MECHANIZATION 


This power shovel (below) represents 
the equipment which makes Ohio a 
leading industrial state 


AGRICULTURE 


Although far from the most impor- 
tant pursuits economically, livestock 
raising, dairying, and crop cultiva- 
tion make Ohio one of the nation's 
principal farming states. The corn 
stacks (right) have yielded modern 
farmers the same rich harvest that 
Indians once garnered. Cheese-making 
(below), utilizing the latest tech- 
niques, is an important offshoot of the 
state’s dairy industry 


AND INDUSTRY 


Mineral deposits such as limestone (above right), 
coal, salt, oil, and natural gas add to the state's 
wealth. Modern transportation facilities, particularly 
those of Lake Erie ports, convey the raw materials 
necessary to the manufacture of rubber (right) and 
steel products (courtesy Ohio Development & Publicity 


Commission) 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type Size and Location 


Points of Interest 


Mound City Group National | 68 acres, near Chillicothe (off U.S, 23) 


Monument established 1923) 
Perry's Victory ond Interno- 
tional Peace Memorial No- 
tional Monument (established 
1936) 

Wayne Nations! Forest les- 
tablished 1951) 


14 acres, on South Boss Island in loke 
Erie; near Sandusky (0.5. 6; state 2, 
103) 


1,454,975 acres, in southeastern Ohio, 
(0.5, 21, 23, 33, 35, 50, 52; state 7, 37, 
75, 124, 141) 

Grand lake (оке St. Mary's) | 15,537 acres, near St. Mary's (state 29) 
State Pork (established 1894) 
Portage Lokes State Park (es- 
tablished 1894) 

Roosevelt Lake State Reserve 
lestablished 1938) 


2,780 acres, near Summit (stote 619) 


256 acres, near Friendship (state 125) 


British forts and seriously challenged the major 
strongholds of Detroit and Ft. Pitt (the former 
Ft. Duquesne). Pacification of the tribes was not 
completed until 1764. 

A change of policy forbidding American settle- 
ment of the Ohio country, embodied in the 
Proclamation of 1763 and later in the Quebec 
Act of 1774, added fuel to the smoldering resent- 
ment of Americans against British commercial 
restrictions. Just prior to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, John Murray, 4th Earl of 
Dunmore, led 1,100 backwoodsmen against a large 
force of Shawnees at Point Pleasant, striking the 


first blow in the struggle against the Ohio In- 
dians, 


not to be concluded until Gen. Anthony 


Courtesy Ohio Development & Publicity Com. 


OHIO. ASH CAVE FALLS 


| Prehistoric Indian mounds 


352.1. tower honoring the victor of the battle of Loke Erie, fought 
nearby at Put-in-Bay; the monument also celebrates o century 
of peace with Canada 


Hardwood forests noted for fall coloring; loke Vesuvius 


recreo- 
tion area; historic sites nearby 


Swimming; fishing; boating 


Picnicking; swimming; boating; fishing 


Hiking trails; swimming; boating; fishing 


Wayne's victories in 1794. As war began in the 
East, the conflict between frontiersman and In- 
dian was used to advantage by the British, turn- 
ing the Ohio into a scene of bloody fighting. 
George Rogers Clark gained control of the Illi- 
nois country by capturing Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
and Vincennes, but the important post at Detroit 
remained in British hands throughout the war 
despite repeated American expeditions. While 
fighting ceased in the East after the surrender at 
Yorktown, the Revolution did not end in the 
West until Clark destroyed the Shawnee towns 
in November of 1782, thereby winning the North- 
west for the Americans. After the treaty of Paris 
(1783), the problem of administering the much- 
sought frontier fell to the new Confederation 
government. New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut ceded their titles to Ohio land, 
making it possible for Congress to enact the 
Ordinance of 1787 providing for a territorial 
government. 

In 1772 a settlement had been established at 
Schoenbrunn Village, near present-day New 
Philadelphia, by missionaries of the Moravian 
Church. (The mission was destroyed during the 
Revolutionary War.) In 1787 the Ohio Co. se- 
cured a contract to purchase land in the North- 
west Territory, and the following year Gen. 
Rufus Putnam led a group of pioneers in the 
building of the first permanent white settlement, 
at Marietta. In 1789 Ft. Washington was estab- 
lished. Governor Arthur St. Clair later designated 
it the capital of the Northwest Territory, renam- 
ing it Cincinnati. Indian troubles soon threatened 
the new settlements, and successive campaigns 
led by Gen. Josiah Harmar and St. Clair met dis- 
aster. General "Mad" Anthony Wayne was ap- 
pointed military commander in 1792, and his 
victories at Ft. Recovery and Fallen Timbers in 
1794 paved the way for the definitive treaty of 
Greenville in 1795, under which most of Ohio 
was opened to peaceful settlement. Ohio was the 
first area in the Northwest Territory to qualify 
for statehood and was admitted to the Union as 
the 17th state in 1803. 


Division of Economic Development & Publicity, Columbus, Ohio 
Я UNION TERMINAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
One of the most modern railroad stations in the U.S., it was completed in 1933 at a cost of $41,000,000 


The Indian problem was not completely solved, 
however, and in 1811 the governor of the neigh- 
boring Indiana Territory, William Henry Harri- 
son, led a force against the Shawnees, winning 
the famous battle of Tippecanoe. The raids con- 
tinued nonetheless, and suspicion of British sup- 
port of the Indians did much to encourage West- 
ern demands for war in 1812. In the conflict that 
followed, Ohio's militia lost Detroit. But Harri- 
son managed to hold Ft. Meigs and, after Com- 
modore Oliver H. Perry's naval victory on Lake 
Erie, was able to defeat the British and their 
Indian allies at the battle of the Thames, secur- 
ing the Northwest permanently for the U.S. and 
providing a significant bargaining point in the 
peace negotiations. 

In 1835 Ohio and Michigan called out their 
militias to settle an old dispute over the owner- 
ship of a strip of land some 400 sq. m. in area 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie. Called 
the Toledo War, the conflict was settled in 1837 
when Congress awarded the Toledo strip to Ohio 
and compensated Michigan with that state's 
Upper Peninsula. 

By the terms of the Northwest Ordinance, 
Ohio was a nonslave state, and it became an 
abolition stronghold during the years preceding 
the Civil War. Many Ohioans joined in the Under- 
ground Railroad project and aided escaped slaves 
to make their way to Canada. The war itself 
came to Ohio when the Confederate cavalryman 
John Hunt Morgan staged a daring raid from 
Kentucky through Indiana and Ohio. Prevented 
from crossing the Ohio River at the battle of 


Buffington’s Island, Morgan was finally captured 
at Salineville, in Columbiana County, and im- 
prisoned in Columbus. He escaped later, how- 
ever, to rejoin the Southern army. Ohio's mili- 
tary contribution to the Civil War included some 
346,000 troops and the successful triumvirate of 
Union generals, Ulysses S. Grant, William T. 
Sherman, and Philip H. Sheridan. 

Many Ohioans had a part in the industrial 
growth of the state and nation. Some, such as the 
Wright brothers, became famous for their inven- 
tions, while others, less widely known, were also 
important. James Ritty perfected the cash register 
in 1879, starting a business of which the city of 
Dayton is still the center. John D. Rockefeller 
organized the Standard Oil Co. in Cleveland and 
pioneered large-scale oil refining and distribution. 
Harvey Firestone and B. F. Goodrich built the 
rubber industry of Akron. Two automotive gen- 
iuses, T. A. Willard, inventor of the first practical 
automobile generators and batteries, and Charles 
F. Kettering, who perfected the self-starter, did 
much to make the automobile as we know it to- 
day. Michael Owens perfected the glass-blowing 
machine, making mass production of jars and 
light bulbs possible. 

By the time of World War I, Ohio was al- 
ready in a position to contribute not only 239, 
572 men, but its great industrial might to the 
war effort. During World War ll, the state 
furnished 874,071 men and women to the 
armed forces, and its factories again turned 
to making war matériel. After the war, Ohio 
reconverted its factories to the making of 
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peacetime products and in 1956 ranked second 
in the U.S, in value of manufactured goods, with 
the total value added by manufacture exceeding 
$12,000,000,000. 

Sec also separate entries on most of the indi- 
viduals and geographical and historical subjects 
mentioned in this article. 

Ohio State University, a cocducational state 
institution of higher learning at Columbus, Ohio, 
founded in 1870, which received its present name 
in 1878. It comprises the colleges of agriculture, 
arts and sciences, commerce and administration, 
dentistry, education, engineering, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, and veterinary medicine, the graduate 
school, and schools of architecture and landscape 
architecture, aviation, fine and applied arts, home 
economics, journalism, music, nursing, optome- 
try, and social administration. The library has 
1,300,000 volumes. The annual student enroll- 
ment totals ca. 25,000, and there are some 1,700 
members of the faculty. The physical plant is 
valued at $107,000,000. 

Ohio University, a state institution of higher 
learning at Athens, Ohio, founded in 1804, the 
first university in the Northwest Territory. It 
comprises the University Coll; the Graduate 
Coll.; and the colleges of applied science (engi- 
neering and home economics), arts and sciences, 
commerce (including the school of journal- 
ism), education, and fine arts. Branches are lo- 
cated in Chillicothe, Ironton, Lancaster, Martins 
Ferry, Portsmouth, and Zanesville. There аге 
300,000 volumes in the library. The student body 
totals about 7,700 at Athens and 2,500 in the 
branches; there are approximately 500 members 
i the faculty. The physical plant is valued at 


900,000 

Ohio Wesleyan University, а cocduca- 
tional institution of liberal arts and sciences at 
Delaware, Ohio, founded in 1841 and chartered 
in 1842, sponsored by The Methodist Church. 
The student enrollment totals 2,165, and there 
are 155 members of the faculty. The library has 
222,400 volumes. The physical plant is valued at 
$6,500,000. 

Ohm (6m), crore simon, physicist, born in 
Erlangen, Germany, March 16, 1787; died in 
Munich, July 7, 1854. He studied at Nuremberg 
and Munich, giving particular attention to gal- 
vanism. In 1817 he became professor of mathe- 
matics at the Jesuit Coll. in Cologne and in 1833 
was chosen for a like position at Nuremberg. 
Subsequently he was professor of physics in 
Munich. He is the discoverer of the important 
law in electricity that the current which passes 
through any circuit is directly proportional to the 
electromotive force acting on that circuit, and 
inversely proportional to the resistance of the 
circuit. The ohm, the unit of resistance to the 
passage of electricity that approximately equals 


the resistance offered by two miles of ordinary 
trolley wire, was named after him. He published 
à number of excellent works on the sciences, 
among them "Chain of Galvanism," "Basis of 
Physics,” and “Elements of Analytical Chemis- 
try.” See also Electrical Units. 

Ohm's Law (ómz ló). Sec Ohm, Georg 
Simon. 

Oil City (ой sit’), а city in Venango County, 
Pa, on the Allegheny River, 85 m. N. of 
Pittsburgh. It is on the Erie, the Pennsylvania, 
and the New York Central R.R.'s. The surround- 
ing country is a productive oil and coal region. 
It has a large trade in oil and merchandise, 
Manufactures include barrels, engines, oil well 
and pumping machinery, steel tubing, truck bod- 
ies glass, and refined oils. The noteworthy build- 
ings include the Carnegie Free Library, the Oil 
Exchange, the high school, and the city hospital, 
The place was settled in 1825 and owes its pros- 
perity to the discovery of vast oil deposits in 1859. 
It was incorporated as a city in 1871. Population, 
1900, 13,264; in 1920, 21,274; in 1950, 19,581. 

Oilcloth (o:’k/éth), a cloth treated with an 
oleoresinous coating and used for making aprons, 
covering for tables, and various other purposes. 
Cotton is used in making the fabric which forms 
the basis of oilcloth. It is sized by treating with 
latex and china clay, the fabric being passed 
through a trough, after which the surplus sizing 
is removed by pressure between two rollers, It is 
then dried and given several olcoresinous colored 
coatings, after which it is design-printed, by ma- 
chinery, dried, and cured. Oilcloth is sold on the 
market in different widths and several grades. 
The heavier and more durable kinds are used for 
wall covering. See also Linoleum. 

Oil Palm (oi! päm). Sce Palm Oil. : 

Oils (oilz), a generic term used to describe 
a variety of viscous substances. Traditionally the 
word has been used to indicate such diverse sub- 
stances as concentrated sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol) and lard (glyceryl tristearate). More re- 
cently, however, the word has been used chiefly 
for those sorts of viscous substances „which 
are insoluble in water. When the word is used 
in the latter sense, oils may ‘be classified into 
three classes: mineral oils, essential oils, and vege 
table oils, n 

Mineral oils are petroleum products and mix- 
tures of hydrocarbons. These substances are 
usually of subterranean origin, have varying prop- 
erties depending upon the composition of the 
mixture, and are quite combustible, serving 2% 
convenient fuels for heat and power engines. 
These substances may be liquid or semisolid at 
room temperature. They are used extensively 
for lubricating purposes and in some applica- 
tions in medicine. s 

Essential oils are volatile, fragrant constituents 


س 


OILS 


of plants and plant products. These substances 
may be somewhat diverse in chemical constitu- 
tion, A large number of them are esters (com- 
pounds formed by the reaction of an acid with an 
alcohol). Typical examples are banana oil (ату! 
acetate) to which the characteristic odor of 
bananas is due, oil of wintergreen, oil of cloves, 
cinnamon and peppermint, Some members of 
the class are hydrocarbons (turpentine, obtain- 
able from the sap of pine trees) or relatively 
simple oxygen containing organic сопу 

such as oil of bitter almonds (benzaldehyde). In 
most cases the natural products are mixtures and 
are soluble in ether and in alcohol. They are 
used for flavors and perfumes, to a limited extent 
in medicine, and as solvents, Some are also used 
in the manufacture of varnishes, Numerous ex- 
amples of the class are oil of anise, nutmeg, berga- 
mot, orange, lemon, lavender, and roses, 

Vegetable oils, together with similar chemical 
compounds of animal origin called fats, represent 
a definite chemical class. They are esters of the 
polyphydroxy alcohol glycerol, and various fatty 
acids. Each glycerol molecule is combined with 
three acid molecules, This common structure is 
present in all members of the class, although the 
physical form of the substance may be that of a 
solid or liquid, depending upon the temperature, 
Butter is a solid at room temperature, but, slightly 
above, it is a liquid, while coconut oil is a liquid 
at room temperature, but, slightly below, it is a 
solid. The solid forms of a given substance is 
usually called a fat, while the liquid form is desig. 
nated ой, 

This class of compounds is further divided into 
drying and nondrying oils. Drying oils have the 
property of taking up oxygen and changing from 
a liquid to hard, horny solid. This is not a drying 
process at all but an oxidation and may bea 
polymerization (addition of similar molecules) 
as well, Such “drying” oils are used extensively 
in the paint and varnish industry. They are con- 
sidered to have a measure of unsaturation (ca 
pacity for combining with hydrogen) in the acid 


luted (thinned) with turpentine. When a 
ет “dries” 


oil, promotes their drying properties. Cottonseed 
oil and linseed oil (from flax) are used extensively 
in the paint and varnish industries. 

Raw cottonseed oil may be catalytically hydro 
genated to produce a fat; іе. a solid form of the 
oil. The hydrogenation consists of 
of two hydrogen atoms to the unsaturated parts 
of the acid molecule. The resulting product is 
practically identical with lard. 


OIRAT 


This class of ails (vegetable and animal) may 
be into useful products by boiling 
with a solution of sodium №; ìde. A sodium 
salt of the acid involved is formed and a mole- 
cule of glycerin is produced. The salt is com- 
monly called soap and when obtained from lard 
its formula is Cy Hgg COONa. The other prod- 
uct, glycerin, is the parent substance to the 

ful explosive glyceryl trinitrate, more fa- 
miliarly known as “nitroglycerin.” If the sodium 
is replaced from the soap by treatment with à 
strong acid, the substance is converted into a 
“fatty acid,” Some of these fatty acids may be 
unsaturated and are classed also as oil Oleic 
acid or “red oil” is an example, This substance 
is used as a constituent of a cutting oil, Cutting 
oils are used in lubricating and cooling cutting 
tools in the machining of steel and other alloys. 

Examples of vegetable oils having drying prop- 
erties are walnut, tung, sesame, sunflower, and 
hemp oil. Nondrying oils are corn, peanut, coco- 
nut, olive, and castor oil. Of animal — 
neat'sfoot oil (derived from fatty 
in the feet of cattle), lard, butter, tallow, and 
various fish oils. 

Several oils are of particularly physiological 
interest. Chaulmoogra oil is used in the treat- 


long, per ‘unsaturated chain attached to à 


ring structure. 
Oil Wells (uis), See Petroleum. 
Oirat (oin), ог OMOT, AUTONOMOUS AMA, 
an administrative division (created in 1922) of 


OISE 


diet. Half of the population is Russian, the rest 
Turku, Kalmuck, and Mongol. Population, 1939, 
161,431. 

Oise (wäz), a department of northern France; 
the area of 2,272 sq. m., formed from parts of 
Ile-de-France and Picardy, is bounded on ће м. 
by the department of Somme, x. by Aisne, 
s. by Seine-et-Marne and Seine-et-Oise, and 
w. by Eure and Seine-Inférieure. The capital 
is Beauvais; the chief river, the Oise and tribu- 
taries. The region has several spas. The main 
crops are cereals, potatoes, and sugar beets; 
other agricultural occupations include cattle- 
raising, dairying, and bee-keeping. In the forest 
of Compiégne, the World War | armistice was 
signed, Nov. 11, 1918, and that between France 
and Germany in World War II, June 22, 1940. 
Population, over 400,000. 

Oise, a river of northern France, flowing 
south by west 187 m. from its source in the 
Belgian Ardennes Mts. to Pontoise, where it 
joins the Seine, 39 m. below Paris. Joined by 
the Serre, the Ailette, the Aisne, the Thérain, 
and the Bréche, it is canalized from Janville 
to its mouth, and connected by canals with Flan- 
ders and the Somme. 

Ojibways (6-j’waz), or снїррЕзул$, a tribe 
of Algonquin Indians found in the region of 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior by the early 
settlers of America. Their number was reduced 
greatly by warring with neighboring tribes, par- 
ticularly with the Iroquois and Sioux. They 
sided with the French against the English, later 
joined Pontiac in his wars, and during the Revo- 
lution sided with the British. Peace treaties were 
made with them in 1785 and 1789. Subsequently 
they joined the uprising of the Miamis, but 
were defeated by Gen. Wayne, and made an- 
other peace treaty in 1795. In the War of 1812 
they were again unfriendly, but in 1817 they 
relinquished all their lands in Ohio, and by 1851 
most of the tribe had been moved west of the 
Mississippi. This Indian tribe includes many 
who have advanced considerably in industrial 
and educational arts. Their history from the 
early settlement of America has been written 
by several of their scholars. 

Ока (5-2), a river of central Russia. It rises 
35 m. s. of the city of Orel and, after a tortuous 
course toward the northeast, joins the Volga at 
Nijni Novgorod. The Oka is 950 m. long, flows 
through one of the most fertile regions of Russia, 
and is an important commercial route for боо m. 

Okapi (0-ka’pi), an animal discovered in 
1899 by Sir Harry Johnston in the Semliki for- 
est of the Congo. It belongs to the giraffe family, 
is 4% ft. high at the withers, and is about the 
size of an ox. Though the head resembles that 
of the giraffe, it has no external horns, the tail 
and neck are short, and the forelegs are con- 


O'KEEFFE 


siderably elongated. The color of the animal 
is peculiar, the jaws and cheeks being yellowish 
white, the neck dark brown, the forehead chest. 
nut, the shoulders ranging from black to vinous 
red, the tail chestnut, and the belly blackish, 
Black stripes band the legs, which are white or 
cream colored with tinges of orange. The ears 
are large and colored a deep red chestnut fringed 
with black. Reports published recently agree that 
the okapis live in pairs in the densest forests, 
chiefly in the northern Congo basin, where they 
are hunted for their skins and flesh by the na- 
tives, 

Okeechobee (6-hé-cho’bé), a large lake in 
southern Florida, 40 m. long and 25 m. wide. 
The maximum depth is only about 12 ft. It 
receives the drainage from Lake Kissimmee and 
a number of other bodies of water by the Kis- 
simmee River, and its outlet is into the Gulf 
of Mexico by the Caloosahatchee. Within the 
lake are a number of islands, and in the vicinity 
are extensive everglades. Much of the region has 
been redeemed by an extensive system of drain 
age. 

“O'Keeffe (6-kéf’), c&oRc1A, artist, born at Sun 
Prairie, Wis., in 1887. She received her art 
training at Chicago Art Institute and Columbia 
Univ. After several years of illustrating, adver- 
tising, and teaching (1909-18), she devoted her- 
self to painting, becoming the protégée, and 
later the wife (1942), of Alfred Stieglitz, who 
first exhibited her work in New York (1916). 
Primarily a painter of murals and landscapes and 


a aX | 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 
BLACK FLOWER AND BLUE LARKSPUR 
PAINTING BY GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 
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particularly noted for her New Mexican scenes 
and for an abstract symbolism developed in later 
years, she is widely represented in U.S. museums. 

Okhotsk (0-02), sea or, an inlet of the 
northwestern Pacific, bordered on the w. by the 
Siberian mainland and on the м.. by the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. It is partly enclosed by the 
Kurile Islands. The Tatar and La Pérouse straits 
join it in the southwest with the Sea of Japan. 
The large island of Sakhalin is also located in 
the southwestern sector. Okhotsk receives its 
principal inflow of fresh water from the Amur 
River. It is ca. 59,000 sq. m. in area, and its 
greatest depth is ca. 12,000 ft. Fishing is exten- 
sive, but its commerce is limited because of the 
cold climate. The inlet is also subject to heavy 
fogs. 

Okinawa (ö-kinaã wa), a group of islands of 
the Ryukyu (4.v.) chain, in the West Pacific, near 
the East China Sea, which consists of Okinawa, 
the largest island, and the small islands of Ie, 
Iheya, Kume, and Kerama. Okinawa is 70 m. 
long and from 2 m. to 10 m. wide. It covers an 
area of 794 sq. m. Okinawa, like the other 
islands in the Ryukyu group, is of volcanic 
origin. The northern three-quarters of the island 
reaches an elevation of up to 1,650 ft. The 
southern quarter, where most of the people re- 
side, has a lower altitude. The climate is hot 
and humid, and the islands are subject to tropi- 
cal storms. The chief agricultural products are 
sugar, bananas, rice, and sweet potatoes. Eco- 
nomic activities include deep-sea fishing, lumber- 
ing, and the manufacture of cement and bricks, 
ceramics, textiles, and panama hats. 
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As part of the Ryukyu chain, Okinawa became 
part of Japan in the roth century. Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry (q.v.) visited Okinawa in 
1853 and attempted to establish a naval base 
here, but he did not receive the required per- 
mission. During World War II (4.v.), Okinawa 
was the scene of some of the most severe fight- 
ing in the Pacific theater of war. After the war, 
the U.S. took control, reinforcing its control in 
the 1951 peace treaty with Japan. A native gov- 
ernment, under U.S. supervision, administers the 
islands, but some protest against U.S. control and 
a desire to return to Japanese rule have recently 
been expressed by the islanders, as a result of 
pressure from Tokyo as well as Communist 
agitation. The largest U.S. military base in the 
Far East is located on. Okinawa. The capital is 
Naha (pop. 1955, 72,458). Population of Okin- 
awa, cd. 500,000. 

Oklahoma (2-kla-hó' ma), a state in the West 
South Central section of the U.S. Once set aside 
for the displaced Indians of the southeastern 
states, today it is a prosperous mining and agri- 
cultural state. Ranking fourth among the states 
in petroleum production, Oklahoma is the home 
of an ambitious and energetic people and a 
place where Indian influence is still evident. 

Oklahoma is bounded on the N. by Colorado 
and Kansas, on the x. by Missouri and Arkansas, 
on the s. by Texas, and on the w. by Texas and 
New Mexico. It ranks 18th in size among the 
states and 27th in population, according to the 
1958 estimates of civilian population (Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia included 
in both rankings). The state's name comes from 


U.S. MARINE DETACHMENT IN OKINAWA SHORTLY AFTER THEIR 1945 LANDING 


The island came under U.S. control after World War Il; it is now the site of a large military base 
Wide World Photo 


Choctaw Indian words meaning “red people." 
The state nicknames, the "Sooner State" and 
the "Boomer State," refer to two groups of 
pioneers: those who entered the territory to 
stake claims to homesteads sooner than the date 
set by the government, and those who “boomed,” 
or campaigned, for the opening of more land 
for settlement. 


Location Between 94°30’ and 103° W. long. and 
33°39’ and 37? N. lat. 
Area 69,919 sq. m. 
land 69,031 sq. m. 
Inland water sq. m. 
Greatest extent: 
North to south 210 m. 
East to west 585 m. 
Population (1950) 2,233,351 
Copital city Oklahoma City 
Highest point Black Mesa (4,978 ft.) 
Lowest point Red River (300 ft.) 
Admitted to the Union 
(46th state) 1907 
Song “Oklahoma,” words by Oscar Hammer. 
stein Il, music by Richard Rodgers 
Flower Mistletoe 
Bird Scissor-tailed flycatcher 
Motto Labor Omnia Vincit (Latin, meaning "Labor 
Conquers All") 
Flag See color plate in Vol. XI 


GEOGRAPHY 


Part of the Great Plains, Oklahoma is a 
prairie land sloping from the higher northwest 
section, called the Panhandle, down toward the 
valley of the Red River, which forms much of 
the Texas border. In some places the land is 
level as far as the eye can see; elsewhere the 
action of wind and water have carved buttes 
and cliffs of weird patterns. The soil of western 
Oklahoma is colored a deep red by its iron con- 
tent. The eastern part of the state was once 
heavily forested, and some pine and hardwood 
remain in the hill country. The western plains 
were part of a vast grassland that stretched from 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mts. The 
limestone soil of the prairie is fertile and pro- 
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duces excellent grain and grass crops; the valley 
bottom lands give high yields of peanuts, beans, 
corn, and cotton. Cattle raising is still important 
in western and southeastern Oklahoma, but the 
open range is now gone. In north central and 
western Oklahoma are enormous stands of 
wheat, part of a belt of grain-growing land that 
stretches into Canada. 

In eastern Oklahoma, the Ouachita Mts. and 
the Ozark Plateau extend into the state from 
Arkansas. The Arkansas River, in a broad valley, 
cuts across the northeast corner of the state, 
separating these highland areas. Other important 
rivers, all of which cross the state from north- 
west to southeast, are the North Canadian, Cana- 
dian, and Cimarron rivers. On the Texas border, 
Denison Dam on the Red River has formed the 
artificial Lake Texoma; similarly, Grand Lake 
has been formed by Pensacola Dam on the 
Neosho (or Grand) River. All of Oklahoma is 
drained into the Mississippi River by tributaries. 

The skyscrapers of Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
can be seen from great distances across the 
prairie. In the latter city, there are oil wells on 
the grounds of the state capitol, effectively sym- 
bolizing the important part that oil has played 
in the development of the state. 


PLATT NATIONAL PARK AT SULPHUR, OKLAHOMA 
A. Y. Owen, courtesy Okla. Planning & Resources Bd. 
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Climate: Oklahoma lies in two climatic 
regions, the subtropical region of the south- 
eastern U.S., and the continental climatic area 
of the West. The latter region is confined to the 
extreme western part of the state, where the 
plains are dry and subject to drought. The 
greater part of the state has a moderate climate 
and adequate rainfall. 


Normal temperature, Oklahoma City 


January 378 F. 
July 82.5° F. 
Annual mean 6109 F. 
Latest frost, Oklahoma City April 17 
Earliest frost, Oklahoma City Oct. 23 


Precipitation, Oklahoma City 


January 
duly 
Annual 
Average growing season, Oklahoma City 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Oklahoma's outstanding natural resources are 
its enormous deposits of oil and its productive 
farm land. Oil is found in many places through- 
out the state, some of the most important fields 
being near Tulsa and Oklahoma City. Natural 
gas usually accompanies the petroleum in the 
wells and is the state's second most valuable 
mineral resource. Proved reserves of crude oil in 
1957 were estimated at 2,000,000,000 bbl., and 
the proved reserve of natural gas in 1956 was set 
at 13,775,049,000,000 cu. ft. The state ranks 
fourth in the U.S. in petroleum production. Also 
important is Oklahoma’s very considerable sup- 
ply of soft coal, underlying 10,000 sq. m. in the 
eastern part of the state; the estimated reserve 
was 1,600,000,000 tons in 1956. Other mineral 
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deposits include the largest supply of asphalt in 
the U.S. and important quantities of gypsum, 
lead, zinc, and granite. 

Crop farming flourishes in the north central 
and northwestern sections and in the river 
valleys in the south and center of the state. 
Oklahoma's prairie soil has a base of limestone 
and shale, well adapted to cotton production and 
pasturage. Corn thrives in the black soil of the 
valley bottoms. Ranching, once the main activity 
of the state, is still important in the drier plains 
of the western counties and in those southeastern 
areas too hilly for crop farming. Sheep are 
pastured on grassland in the northern and west- 
ern sections, and hogs are fed on corn raised in 
the valley regions. 

There is still considerable timber on the slopes 
of the Ouachita and Ozark hills. Total forested 
land in 1958 was estimated at 10,000,000 acres, 
and the saw-timber volume in 1953 was 6,460,- 
000,000 bd. ft. Yellow pine and cottonwood are 
the chief softwoods. The hardwoods are chiefly 
oak, red gum, ash, and pecan. 

Conservation measures were a serious neces- 
sity in Oklahoma. Overcutting of the forests and 
unwise planting of grassland, with insufficient 
dependable rainfall for crop farming, cost the 
state a heavy price in dust storms, floods, and 
lost topsoil. Today, reforestation, terracing of 
farms, building of upstream flood-control dams, 
and the planting of young trees as windbreaks 
are carried on to check and repair the damage 
of the past. Oklahoma has also overcome a lack 
of natural lakes by damming the Red and 
Neosho rivers and many other rivers and 
streams. The lakes thus created provide not only 
recreation and water supply, but hydroelectric 
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SEEN IN OKLAHOMA 
The lodge at Lake Texoma State Park (top) is a popu- 
lar resort on the shore of the 93,000-acre lake (cour- 
tesy Okla. Planning & Resources Bd.). The cowboy 
statue (above) in front of the state capitol, Oklahoma 
City, recalls the state’s colorful early days (courtesy 
Philip Gendreau, N.Y.). Angus cattle (right center) 
roam on the Robin Hood Farm, near Bixby; livestock 
represent one of the state's important farm products 
(courtesy Philip Gendreau, N.Y.). Formal gardens 
(right) dramatize the Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, 
former home of Waite Phillips, noted oil industrialist, 
now a pyblic park (courtesy Ewing Galloway, N.Y.) 
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facilities which supply part of the state’s electric 
power. 


OKLAHOMA'S Economy 


Farmers are the largest group of workers in 
Oklahoma, representing about 21 per cent of 
the labor force in 1950. This represents a decline 
in agriculture, however, since 32 per cent of the 
workers in 1040 were engaged in some form 
of farming. In 1954 farm acreage totaled 35,630,- 
000, with 299.5 acres the average per farm. The 
principal crop was wheat, grown chiefly in the 
north central and western parts of the state. The 
1956 wheat crop was 69,300,000 bu., valued at 
$136,456,000. Corn, another important crop, 
which grows well in the central and eastern 
valleys, yielded ca. 5,000,000 bu. valued at 
$7,520,000. Other crops of importance are cotton, 
rye, sorghum, pecans, potatoes, peanuts, and soy- 
beans. Cash income from livestock, crops, and 
government payments in 1957 totaled $1,021. 
204,000. 

Wholesale and retail trade employed the sec- 
ond-largest group of workers, amounting to 19 
per cent of the employed workers in 1950. 

Next to farm products, the most important 
segment (in dollar value) of the state’s econ- 
omy is production and refining of petroleum 
and natural gas. Crude-oil production in 1957 
was 215,000,000 bbl.; natural-gas production in 
1956 was 678,603,000,000 cu. ft. The value added 
by refining petroleum in 1954 was $96,396,000, 
and shipments of refined petroleum products 
were worth $493,000,000. In 1956 Oklahoma 
ranked sixth in U.S. mineral production, sup- 
plying 4.37 per cent of the national mineral 
output, at a value of $757,000,000. The principal 
minerals in order of value were petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline, and cement. Other 
minerals of importance are asphalt, coal, lead, 
zinc, and gypsum. In 1957 more than 5 per cent 
of the labor force was engaged in mineral 
production. 

Manufacturing was the third-largest employer, 
accounting for 9.9 per cent of the labor force 
in 1950. Besides petroleum refining, the leading 
industries are meat packing, flour milling, and 
the manufacture of oil-drilling machinery am 
equipment. Petroleum refining is centered in the 
oil-field cities of Tulsa, Muskogee, Enid, Ard- 
more, Cyril, Okmulgee, Oklahoma City, and 
Ponca City; flour milling is concentrated in 
Oklahoma City, Enid, and El Reno. The total 
labor force in 1958 was about 900,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $595,401,000. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Much of the crude and refined petroleum of 
Oklahoma is moved by means of pipelines. 
Within the state alone there are about 20,000 m. 
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of such lines, and much of the oil output is sent 
by pipeline directly to the large market areas of 
the Midwest and Northeast. 

Oklahoma is served by a number of railroads. 
The first railroad to operate in the state was the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R, nicknamed the 
“Katy” (1870), which is still operating. Other 
railroads include the Kansas City Southern Lines, 
the Missouri Pacific R.R., the Rock Island Lines, 
and the Santa Fe Ry. Railroad mileage in 1956 
totaled 5,921 m. In 1957, of a total of 101,499 m. 
of roads and highways, 58,140 m. were sur- 
faced. The larger cities and towns have air- 
fields. The state had 60 radio stations and 15 
television stations in 1958. The first newspaper 
published in Oklahoma was the Cherokee Advo- 
cate at Tahlequah (1844), printed in Cherokee 
and English. The leading newspapers today are 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times and 
the Tulsa World and Tribune. 


PoPULATION 


Oklahoma has 77 counties. The 1950 urban 
population comprised 51 per cent of the total 
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A. Y. Owen, courtesy Olda. Planning & Resources Bd. 
RIPENING WHEAT IN OKLAHOMA 


population; the rural population, 49 per cent. 
Between 1940 and 1950 the urban population 
rose 25.9 per cent over that of 1940. The rural 
population declined by 22.7 per cent. Almost a 
fourth of the state’s total population lived in 
the Oklahoma City and Tulsa urbanized areas. 
Oklahoma’s population was estimated at 2,399, 
000 in 1958. This was a slight advance over the 
1950 figure, ending a slow decline which had 
taken place during the 1930's and 1940's. In 
1950 white persons numbered 2,032,526; of these, 
2,013,620 were native born and 18,906 were for- 
eign born. Nonwhite persons totaled 200,825; 
out of this group, 145,503 Were Negroes and 
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53,769 were Indians. Population density in 1950 
averaged 32.4 per sq. m. 

The major religious faith in 1950 was the 
Protestant; there was a small Catholic group 
and a very small Jewish group. The predominant 
Protestant bodies were the Southern Baptist 
Convention; The Methodist Church; and the 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention. 

Chief Cities: Oklahoma City, in the center 
of the state, is the capital and largest city, the 
foremost commercial, manufacturing, and finan- 
cial center of the state. 

Tulsa, on the Arkansas River in the northeast, 
is the second-largest city, an oil-producing and 
agricultural-trading center. 

Enid, in north central Oklahoma, is a rail 
junction and a wheat-shipping center. 

Lawton, in the southwest, is an industrial 
center, with cottonseed mills and dairy plants. 

Muskogee, in east central Oklahoma, has cot- 
tonseed mills and manufactures oil.drilling 
equipment. 

Norman, 18 m. s. of Oklahoma City, is the 
site of the Univ. of Oklahoma and is the com- 
mercial center for the surrounding agricultural 
area. 

Famous Men and Women: Campbell, Walter 
S. (1887-1957), author and educator who, under 
the pseudonym Stanley Vestal, wrote biog- 
raphies and books about the West. 

Debo, Angie (1890- ), historian and author 
of books on Oklahoma pioneer days. 

Harris, Roy (1898- — ), composer and music 
educator. 

Hurley, Patrick J. (1883- ), diplomat and 
army officer, Secretary of War (1929-33), U.S. 
ambassador to China (1944-45). 

Mantle, Mickey (1931- ), baseball star. 

Riggs, Lynn (1899-1954), poet and play- 
wright, whose book "Green Grow the Lilacs" 
was the basis of the musical play “Oklahoma!” 

Rogers, Will (1879-1935), cowboy humorist of 
Cherokee Indian descent, who became famous 
as an author, lecturer, and motion-picture actor. 

Ross, John (1790-1866), Cherokee Indian 
statesman and author. 

Sequoyah (George Guess), (ca. 1770-1843), 
Indian leader and author, who in 1821 de- 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


Eighty-niners' Day Celebration April 22; Guthrie 
Wichita Mts. Easter Pageont Saturday night to Easter dawn; 
near Cache 


Second week in May; Stillwell 
June; Pawhuska 

June; Pawhuska 

June or July; Miami 
June—Walters, Yukon; July— 
Hinton, Claremore, Mangum 
Chickasha; August—Marietto, 
Elk City; September—Mc- 
Alester (at the State Peniten- 
tiary) 


Strawberry Festival 
Osage Tribal Dances 
International Roundup Cavalcade 
Indian Stomp Dance 

Rodeos 
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vised a syllabary for the Cherokee language. 
Tallchief, Maria (1925- ), ballerina of 
Osage Indian descent. 
Thorpe, James (1888-1953), outstanding ath- 
lete, one of the all time football greats. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 18. The state’s public-school 
system was established in 1890. Public-school en- 
rollment was about 530,000 in 1956. At the time 
of the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court decision regard- 
ing desegregation, separate schools were main- 
tained for white and Negro pupils. The leading 
state-supported institutions of higher learning 
include the Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman (with 
a medical school at Oklahoma City); Oklahoma 
State Univ. of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Stillwater; and six state colleges. Among the 
private colleges and universities are the Univ. 
of Tulsa; the Univ. of Oklahoma City; Phillips 
Univ, Enid; and Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
Shawnee. 

Cultural institutions in Oklahoma include art 
exhibits at the Oklahoma Art Center, Oklahoma 
City, and at the Gilcrease Museum and Phil- 
brook Art Center, Tulsa. In addition to its his- 
torical exhibits, the Oklahoma Historical Society 
in Oklahoma City has copies of recent Indian 
art. Among state monuments and memorials are 
the Pioneer Woman monument, Ponca City, a 
bronze statue of a pioneer mother and child; 
the Ft. Gibson Stockade, Ft. Gibson, remnant 
of a famous frontier military post for the Indian 
Territory; the Murrell home, south of Tahle- 
quah, considered the finest Indian Territory 
residence in Civil War days; the ruins of the 
famous Cherokee Female Seminary, near Tahle- 
quah; the Sequoyah Memorial, near Tahlequah, 
in which is preserved the cabin Sequoyah built 
for himself in 1829; the Indian Hall of Fame, 
Anadarko, with busts of famous Indians; and 
the Will Rogers Memorial, Claremore, burial 
place of the “cowboy-philosopher.” At Ft. Sill 
is a collection of antique military equipment. 


GOVERNMENT 


Oklahoma is governed under provisions of the 
constitution of 1907, since amended. The con- 
stitution gives executive authority to a governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, auditor, 
treasurer, attorney general, and superintendent 
of public instruction, all elected for four-year 
terms. The governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, and auditor are ineligible to succeed them- 
selves. The legislature consists of a senate of 44 
members, elected to four-year terms, and a house 
of representatives whose members have num- 
bered from r10 to 123, elected for two years. 
The legislature meets in Oklahoma City, the 


THE LAND RUSH OF 1889 
Ata signal, settlers hurried to claim unassigned Indian 
lands (courtesy Brown Brothers) 


BRYAN BAKER’S "PIONEER WOMAN” 
A monument, near Ponca City, to the women who 
crossed the plains to put down roots in a new land 


ANADARKO’S INDIAN EXPOSITION 


An annual re-creation of Indian civil 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board) 


ization (courtesy 


STATE CAPITOL AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


This huge structure is dwarfed by oil wells which cover 


much of the state's land 


MINING LEAD AND ZINC AT MIAMI 
This underground mine is among the world’s largest, but the state’s deposits of coal, lead, and zinc are not so 
(courtesy Miami Chamber of Commerce) 


well known as its wealth of oil 
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capital city, for regular sessions on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in January of the odd- 
numbered years. There is no set limit to the 
length of sessions. The supreme court consists of 
nine justices, each serving six years. The highest 
court for criminal cases is the court of criminal 
appeals, which consists of three justices serving 
six-year terms. The judicial system also includes 
24 district courts (some having more than one 
judge), whose judges are elected for four-year 
terms; superior courts, county courts, justice-of- 
the-peace courts in rural districts, and municipal 
courts in the larger cities. The state is repre- 
sented in the U.S. Congress by two Senators 
and six Representatives. 


History 


Before the coming of the white man, Okla- 
homa was inhabited by the Caddo, Wichita, 
Arapaho, Osage, Comanche, and Cheyenne In- 
dians. The Spanish explorer Francisco Vásquez 
de Coronado, ranging eastward from New 
Mexico in search of the legendary city of Qui- 
vira, crossed western Oklahoma in 1541. Other 
Spanish gold seekers followed, including Fran- 
cisco Leiva Bonilla in 1590, Juan de Oñate in 
1601, and Diego Castillo in 1650. René Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, in his expedition 
of 1682, laid claim to the entire Mississippi 
Valley, bringing most of the present state under 
the French flag. French traders and trappers, 
working their way up the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, visited the Oklahoma region. In 
1802, at the present location of Salina, Jean 
Pierre Chouteau, a French trader, established 
the first permanent white settlement. 

By the Louisiana Purchase (1803), the 
U.S. acquired all of Oklahoma except the 
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western Panhandle. (This land, originally 
Spanish, became part of Mexico, then part of 
the Republic of Texas; it was annexed by the 
U.S. in 1845 and was finally made part of the 
Oklahoma Territory in 1890.) At various times 
Oklahoma was included in Indian Territory, 
Missouri Territory, and Arkansas Territory. It 
was known as Oklahoma Territory and Indian 
Territory in its years before statehood. For a 
long time it was not organized after the pattern 
of the other territories, since it was not con- 
sidered to be destined for statehood. 

In the early roth century, settlers in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and the states along the Gulf 
coast had begun to covet the holdings of the 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and 
Seminole Indians who lived there. Called the 
Five Civilized Tribes, these Indians had become 
peaceful farmers and businessmen, but the white 
settlers persuaded the government to move them 
to the west. The Civilized Tribes were given 
title to new land in what is now Oklahoma for 
"as long as grass shall grow and rivers run." 
From 1825 to 1842 the Indians came, each tribe 
establishing a separate Indian nation with -its 
own government. Among the refugees were such 
outstanding figures as Sequoyah and the Chero- 
kee chief, John Ross. Many churches in the 
eastern U.S. sent missionaries to educate and 
otherwise assist the Civilized Tribes. Prominent 
in this movement was the Robertson family: 
William, his wife Ann Eliza, and their daughter 
Alice Mary. 

When the Civil War broke out, a majority of 
the Indians, many of whom were slaveholders, 
chose to support the Confederacy. A Cherokee, 
Stand Watie, was a brigadier general, heading 
an all-Indian division for the South. Other 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Nome ond Type Size ond Location 


Points of Interest 


TRU ater! Park (established | 912 acres, at Sulphur (state 18) 


lestablished 1905) state 7) 


tablished 1935) U.S. 270; stote 2) 


tablished 1935) state 8, 8А) 


lished 1949) 


tablished 1951) der (U.S. 70; state 75A, 99, 199) 


Wichita Mt. Wildlife Refuge | 61,500 acres, near Lawton (0.5. 62, 281; 


Ouachita National Forest (es- | 291,509 acres in eastern Oklahoma; the 


tablished 1907) remainder in Arkansas (U.S, 70, 270, 271; 
state 21) 

Beaver's Bend State Park les- | 1,330 acres, near Broken Bow (off state 

tablished 1935) 20 

lake Murray State Pork (es- | 27,000 ocres, 4 m. E. of Ardmore (off 

tablished 1933) U.S. 77; stote 77) 

Quartz Mt. State Park lestob- | 13,601 acres, 20 m. N.E. of Altus (U.S. 

ished 1935) 283; state 44) 


Robbers’ Cave State Park les- | 8,452 acres, 4 m. N. of Wilburton (off 
Roman Nose State Park les- | 560 acres, near Watonga lofi U.S. 281; 


Sequoyah State Park lestob- | 27,500 acres, near Muskogee (state 51) 


lake Texoma State Park les- | 94,573 acres on Oklahoma-Texas bor- 


Mineral and fresh-water springs; hiking troils 
Buffalo, elk, and deer herds; wild turkeys 


Mountains; lokes; mineral springs; game refuges 


loke; native wildlife in primitive setting; boating, fishing, camping: 

named for an Indian named Beaver 

Region of interesting geological formations; 6,000-acre lake; boot- 

ing, fishing, swimming, camping, water skiing; museum 

Rugged mountain scenery; 6,810-осте Altus Reservoir, slole's 

largest irrigation project; fishing, boating, water skiing, swimming; 
ige 


Hideout for outlaws of pioneer days; lake; swimming, fishing. 
camping; mountain trails 

Named for Cheyenne chief; natural springs Indions used for water- 
ing place; lokes; swimming, booting, fishing; lodge 

Named for inventor of Cherokee alphabet; 19,100-acre loke; 
lodge with convention halls; camping, boating, water skiing, 
fishing, horseback ridi 


9 
'93,000-acre lake; lodge ond camping; golf, water sports, horse- 
bock riding 


Courtesy Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board 


GRAND LAKE, OKLAHOMA 


An artificial lake formed by damming the 


Indians, led by Peter Pitchlynn, urged neutrality 
but were voted down. 

Using the Indians’ part in the war as an 
excuse for revoking the treaties, the government 
yielded to demands to open part of Oklahoma 
for homesteading. People from nearby Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas had begun set- 


Neosho (or Grand) River in the northeastern part of the state 


tling in Indian Territory illegally or by permis- 
sion of the Civilized Tribes. Pressure was 
brought to bear by groups called “Boomers” to 
permit white settlement officially. David L. 
Payne was the leader of this movement. Several 
times, beginning in 1889, the government bought 
tracts of land from the tribes and offered them 


THE WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL, CLAREMORE, OKLAHOMA 
ed in the memorial building, erected on a site where he once 


and a son are buried 
Courtesy Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board 
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to homesteaders. So great was the competition 
for these sites that troops were needed to hold 
the would-be homesteaders at the edge of the 
new land until the stated hour of opening. Then 
would begin a “land run,” or wild scramble of 
men and families in wagons, on horseback, or 
even on foot across the prairie to stake out the 
best claims. The first and best-known of the land 
runs was to the Unassigned Lands of central 
Oklahoma, in 1889. 

The desire for land was increased by the suc- 
cessful sinking of an oil well in 1889 by Edward 
Byrd, near Chelsea. Oil contracts and royalties 
made some tribes rich, but they also increased 
the demands for white control of the territory. 
In 1893 Indian Territory was divided into two 
sections, Oklahoma Territory in the west, and 
Indian Territory in the east. Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, the white man's section, pressed eagerly 
for statehood. At last, Congress offered admis- 
sion provided the territories would reunite. On 
Nov. 6, 1907, Oklahoma became the 46th state. 

Large production of oil began in 1905 when 
the gushers of the Glenn Pool, near Tulsa, were 
brought in. Other fields were tapped in short 
order, the Cushing Field being opened in 1915, 
and the Seminole Field, in 1918. Rich farm land 
attracted many other settlers to the new state. 
In World War I, 90,858 Oklahomans served in 
the armed forces. 

During the 1930's wind erosion brought ruin 
to many Oklahoma farms. Land not suited for 
crop farming had been cultivated when pro- 
longed drought and high winds turned western 
Oklahoma into a "dust bowl," and many farmers 
abandoned their land and left the state. New 
conservation measures have done much to restore 
the land. The heavy food requirements of World 
War Il, during which 264,724 Oklahomans 
served in the armed forces, brought some return 
of prosperity to the state’s farmers. The petro- 
leum industry contributed importantly to the 
war effort, and the diversification of industry 
begun during that period has continued to pro- 
vide increasing prosperity to the state. I 1959 
Oklahoma ended 51 years of prohibition when 
the state’s voters repealed the law forbidding 
sale of alcoholic beverages. 

See also separate entries on most of the in- 
dividuals and geographical and historical sub- 
jects mentioned in this article. 

Oklahoma, university оғ, a coeducational 
state institution of higher learning at Norman, 
Okla., established in 1892. It comprises the col- 
leges of arts and sciences, business administra- 
tion, education, engineering, fine arts, law, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, and the Graduate Coll., and 
schools of geology and petroleum engineering. 
The library has 700,000 volumes. The annual 
student enrollment totals ca. 11,000, and there 
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are some 500 members of the faculty. The 
physical plant is valued at ca. $51,000,000. 

Oklahoma City, a city in central Oklahoma, 
seat of Oklahoma County, capital and largest city 
in the state, on the North Canadian River, ca. 110 
m, s.w. of Tulsa, with which it is connected by 
the Turner Turnpike. It is served by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe and other railroads, 
Will Rogers Field, a commercial airport, is lo- 
cated 7 m. s.w. of Oklahoma City, in addition 
to three other airports. Tinker Air Force Base, 
the West's largest air depot for repair of jet 
planes and maintenance of missiles, is 8 m. s.e. 
of the city. 

Covering an area of 321.5 sq. m., Oklahoma 
City lies 1,276 ft. above sea level, ca. 300 m. s. 
of the geographic center of the U.S. The center 
of vast oil deposits, the city is dotted with oil 
wells in business areas, the grounds of private 
homes, and around the state capitol. There are 
more than 80 public parks (comprising 9,924 
acres) and a zoo. The city is the site of the an- 
nual state fair. 

Oklahoma City's largest single source of in- 
come is livestock; the city's livestock market, 
eighth largest in the U.S., covers 60 acres and 
has a daily capacity of 33,000 head. The oil in- 
dustry employs more than 30,000 persons and 
operates 1,800 wells within the county. The 
manufactures include aircraft, oil-field equip- 
ment, leather goods, clothing, chemicals, optical 
goods, furniture, and paper products. The city 
is the center of a standard metropolitan statistical 
area (2,317 sq. m.; pop., 1960, 511,833) made up 
of Oklahoma, Cleveland, and Canadian counties. 
The area's value added by manufacture, 1958, was 
$144,084,000; the city's value added was $103,- 
640,000. 

The city’s more than 100 public and parochial 
elementary and secondary schools enroll more 
than 70,500 pupils annually. Institutions of higher 
learning include Oklahoma City Univ., the medi- 
cal school of the Univ. of Oklahoma, and Okla- 
homa Christian Coll Among the outstanding 
cultural facilities are the Oklahoma Art Center, 
the State Historical Society Museum, and the 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra. The city is the 
site of the Oklahoma Medical Research Inst. and 
of the annual Clinical Conference of the Okla- 
homa State Medical Assn. The manager-council 
form of government is in operation, with à 
mayor and eight councilmen serving four-year 
terms. 

Among notable buildings are the Civic Group 
and the state capitol (completed in 1917). Tele- 
vision station KWTV has a transmitting tower 
of 1,572 ft, roo ft. higher than the antenna 
atop the Empire State Bldg. in New York City. 
Important religious structures of the city include 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal) and 
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The metropolis of the state, Oklahoma City is remarkable as a center of the oil industry, with producing oil 
wells located even on the grounds of the capitol 


the Cathedral of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
(Roman Catholic). 

In 1889 Oklahoma City was a minor station 

on the Santa Fe R.R. In one day, April 22, it 
was transformed into a city of tents with the 
opening of a portion of Indian Territory to set- 
tlement. The city was incorporated in 1890 and 
became the capital in 1910. 
к Exploitation of the area’s oil deposits began 
in 1928, and in the decade of 1920-30 the city’s 
population more than doubled—from 91,295 to 
185,389. In 1940 the population was 204,424; in 
1950, 243,504. In 1960 the population reached 
324253. 

Oklawaha (2k4a-wó'hó), a river іп north- 
eastern Florida. It rises in Lake County and 
flows north and east for about 125 m., through 
Marion and Putnam counties into the St. Johns 
River south of Palatka. 

Okmulgee (0572.62), a city in east central 
Oklahoma, seat of Okmulgee County, ca. 35 m. 5. 
of Tulsa, served by the Frisco Lines (freight). It 
is situated in a rich petroleum and natural-gas 
area. The city's major industries are oil refining, 
cotton processing, and glass making. From 1868 
to 1907 Okmulgee was the capital of the Creek 
Nation. It was incorporated in 1912. Population, 
1940, 16,051; in 1960, 15,951. 

Okra (kra). See Gumbo. 


Okuma  (ó-kóó-má), MARQUIS SHIGENOBU, 


statesman, born in Hizen province, Japan, in 
February 1838; died in Tokyo, Jan. 10, 1922. As 
minister of finance (1869-81), he put the Japan- 
ese economy on a sound basis. In 1882 he 
founded the Waseda school (later a university) 
in Tokyo. In the same year, he established the 
Progressive party, retaining leadership until 1907. 
Okuma was twice foreign minister (1889-91, 
1896-97), and twice prime minister (1898 and 
during World War I, 1914-16). 

Olaf (57/2) 1 or orar ткуссувѕѕом, king of 
Norway (996-1000), born ca. 956; died 1000. 
Born and brought up in Russia, where his wid- 
owed mother was in exile, he became a Viking 
and harried the coasts of Britain, France, and. 
Ireland. In 995 he went to Norway, overthrew 
Earl Haakon, and made himself king. He tried 
to convert the Norwegians to Christianity by 
force and to unite all of Scandinavia into one 
kingdom under his rule. їп 1000 he was defeated 
and killed in a naval battle near Rügen by the 
allied Swedes and Danes. Olaf's life and death 
have been the subjects of a great many popular 
legends. 

Olaf Il, sant orar, king of Norway, often 
called Olaf the Fat, born in 995; killed in 
battle near Trondheim, Norway, in 1030. He 
spent several of his early years in England, 
helping Ethelred II to fight the Danes. At this 
time he was converted to Christianity. Returning 
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to Norway in 1015, Olaf ousted Earl Sweyn and 
took over the kingdom. He antagonized many of 
the lesser nobles of Norway in his efforts to 
consolidate and Christianize the country, and 
when King Canute of Denmark invaded Norway 
(1028) Olaf was abandoned by his nobles and 
forced to flee to Russia; Canute became king of 
Norway. In 1030 Olaf tried to regain his king- 
dom, but was killed in the battle of Stiklestad. 
During the succeeding years of Danish rule over 
Norway, Olaf came to be regarded as a saint who 
had brought Christianity to Norway and had at- 
tempted to unify the country. He was considered 
the patron saint of Norway and was canonized 
in 1164. His feast day is July 29. 

Olbers (ó/5érs), HEINRICH WILHELM MATH- 
Ко, physician and astronomer, born at Arbergen, 
Germany, Oct. 11, 1758; died in Bremen, Mar. 
2, 1840. He studied medicine at Gottingen and 
became a practicing physician at Bremen, but 
devoted much time to the study of astronomy. 
His reputation for astronomical research became 
general in Europe, in 1779, when he calculated 
the orbit of a comet that appeared that year. 
In 1802, he discovered the minor planet Pallas 
and the planet Vesta, in 1807. The comet named 
Olbers’ comet was discovered by him in 1815, 
and he also discovered four others of minor 
importance, He is the inventor of a method of 
calculating the velocity of falling stars and dis- 
covered several interesting matters in relation 
to the origin of meteoric stones, 

Old Age Pension (did aj pén’shiin). See So- 
cial Security. 

Old Bailey (old 52/15), a London street, 
whose name is popularly applied to the build- 
ing occupied by the Central Criminal Court 
which is located there. 

Oldcastle (2/4741), sm youn, nobleman 
and martyr, born in England in 1360; suffered 
martyrdom, Dec. 14, 1417. He married Johanna, 
an heiress of the noble family of Cobham. He 
is supposed to have suggested, though a little 
remotely, Shakespeare’s character of Sir John 
Falstaff, His writings include “Twelve Conclu- 
sions Addressed to the Parliament of England.” 

Old Catholics (kéth’é-iks), a movement in 
the Roman Catholic Church which originated 
in Munich, Germany, as a protest against the 
dogma of the infallibility (g.v.) of the pope, 
proclaimed by the Vatican Council in 1870. 
Priests: of the Old Catholic movement are not 
bound to celibacy, and masses are said in the 
language of the nation involved. The movement 
was recognized by several German states and was 
brought into intercommunion with the Anglican 
Church in 1931. 

Oldenbarneveldt (4/’dén-biir-né-vélt), JAN 
van, See Barneveldt, Jan Van Olden. 

Oldenburg (6/d’en-biirg), а part of Ger- 
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many, located in the northwest part of the 
country and bordering on the North Sea, It is 
celebrated for its fertile soil, much of which 
is drained by the Weser River. Oldenburg is 
rich in ancient history, having been an early 
settlement of the Teutonic peoples who were 
later known as Frisians. During the Reforma- 
tion it was noted as a Protestant stronghold. A 
Danish possession in the r7th century, it was 
made a duchy in 1777. Since 1871, it has be- 
longed to Germany. Until 1937, it comprised 
the districts of Birkenfeld, Lübeck, and Olden- 
burg. Lübeck was divided between Oldenburg 
and Schleswig-Holstein in 1937, and Birkenfeld 
became a part of the Prussian Rhine province. 
Chiefly agricultural, the region also produces 
manufactures, such as tobacco products, woolen 
yarn, cork, linoleum, and knitted goods. Popu- 
lation, ca. 575,000. 

Its capital, Oldenburg, is situated on the 
Hunte River, about 30 m. w.w. of Bremen. Its 
manufactures before World War II were ma- 
chinery, leather goods, soap, musical instruments, 
glass, and earthenware. A large library, museum 
of natural history, several fine old churches, and 
former palaces surrounded by beautiful gardens 
are to be found in the city of Oldenburg. Other 
points of interest are the old town hall and the 
art gallery. Following World War II, the major 
portion of Oldenburg was placed under British 
occupation, while a strip was included in the 
Bremen enclave under a combination of Ameri- 
can and British control. Population, ca. 67,500. 

Old Forge (0/4 fórj), a borough of Lacka- 
wanna County, Pennsylvania, on the Lackawanna 
River, 4 m. s.w. of Scranton. It is on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., and is sur- 
rounded by a productive anthracite coal-mining 
region. Old Forge has one of the finest high 
school buildings in the county. The manufactures 
include glass, fertilizers, chemicals, silk and cot- 
ton textiles, and machinery. The first settle- 
ment in its vicinity was made in 1830, but it 
was not incorporated until 1899. Population, 1n 
1940, 11,892; in 1950, 9,749. 

Oldham (6/d’am), а city of northwestern 
England, in Lancashire, on the Medloch River, 
37 m. N.E. of Liverpool. It is connected with other 
trade centers by a number of railroads and is 
noted for its extensive industries and commerce. 
The manufactures include cotton and woolen 
goods, leather, machinery, silk textiles, cordage, 
boilers, and engines. Linens were manufactured 
in Oldham as early as 1630, but its prosperity 
is due largely to the development of the ex- 
tensive coal fields in the vicinity. Water mills 
were established here in 1770, It is at present 
one of the most important cotton manufactur- 
ing centers of the world. The noteworthy build- 
ings include the town hall, the parish church, 
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and the commercial exchange. Alexander Park 
includes бо acres. Oldham was incorporated 
in 1849 and became a county borough in 1888. 
Population, ca. 110,000. 

Old Hickory (0/4 Aik’o-rj), popular name 
for Andrew Jackson (q.v.), seventh President of 
the U.S. The nickname was applied because of 
Jackson’s storied toughness. 

Old Kentucky Home (kén-tik’j hom), wv, 
title and refrain of a plantation song by Stephen 
Collins Foster (q.v.). Published in 1850, it can 
almost be included within the realm of genuine 
American folk music. 

Old Point Comfort (point kim’fért), a re- 
sort locality in Virginia, in Elizabeth City County, 
on the northern shore of Hampton Roads at the 
mouth of the James River, са. 13 m. N. of Nor- 
folk. It is served by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Ry. by steamship, and by ferry service from 
Norfolk and Portsmouth. Noted for its scenery 
and as a popular vacation resort, the area has 
a number of hotels and other tourist accommo- 
dations and recreational facilities. Fort Monroe 
(q.v.), a Union stronghold throughout the Civil 
War, is located here. 

Old Red Sandstone (réd sánd'stón), the 
name of an important geological formation, be- 
longing to the Devonian Age. It lies below the 
carboniferous strata and is so named to distin- 
guish it from the New Red Sandstone (q.v.), 
which occurs above the coal measures, In some 
places the formation has an estimated thickness 
of 6,000 to 18,000 ft, including many shales 
and conglomerates. Many fossils of remarkable 
fish remains occur in it, for which reason geolo- 
gists think that it was deposited in inland lakes 
or seas. Hugh Miller refers to this formation in 
his literary works entitled “The Old Red Sand- 
stone" and "Footprints of the Creator." 

Old South Church (south chárch), а cele- 
brated church erected in Boston, Mass., іп 1730. 
It was built on a tract of land purchased by John 
Winthrop and is noted as the mecting place for 
the Americans during the Revolution. The Brit- 
ish used it as a riding school during the siege 
of Boston, when the library gathered by the 
Rev. Thomas Prince was scattered. It is now 
used as a hall for lectures upon historical sub- 
jects and as a museum of relics relating to the 
early history of the colonies and the U.S. 

Old Testament (#és’ta-mént). See Bible. 

Old Town (oun), a city in Penobscot County, 
Maine, on the Penobscot River, 12 m. N.E. of 
Bangor. It is on the Maine Central R.R. Penob- 
scot Indian Reservation on Indian Island is a 
short ferryboat ride away. Old Town has a large 
trade in lumber and lumber products. The place 
was settled in 1820 and incorporated in 1840. 
Population, 1940, 7,688; in 1950, 8,261. 

Olean (6-/é.an’), a city in Cattaraugus County, 
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New York, on the Allegheny River, 70 m. s.r. of 
Buffalo, and on the Erie and Pennsylvania R.R.'s. 
The surrounding country is agricultural and 
dairying and has oil deposits. The city itself is a 
distribution point for oil piped from the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fields and has a refinery. The manufac- 
tures include petroleum products, oil-well ma- 
chinery, glass, diesel engines, tile, and dairy prod- 
ucts. West of the city are Allegany Indian Reser- 
vation and State Park and St. Bonaventure Univ. 
Olean was founded as a lumber camp in 1804 and 
incorporated in 1893. Population, 1950, 22,884. 

Oleander (6-lé.an'dér), a class of beautiful 
evergreen shrubs, known as rose laurel in France 
and as rose bay in England. It is native to India, 
but is now naturalized in many temperate and 
warm countries, though it requires protection 
during the winter. The leaves are apposite and 
lance-shaped, and when punctured exude a milky 
juice. The flowers grow in terminal clusters 
and are of a rose or white color, They have a 
beautiful appearance, though their odor is not 
particularly pleasant. The shrubs attain a height 
of from 8 to 10 ft, growing mostly in moist 
places, and the leaves and roots yield both medi- 
cal and poisonous essences. Several species are 
grown as house plants. They are easily propa- 
gated by cuttings and are kept indoors in cold 
climates in winter. 

Oleaster (6-/é-as'tér), a small tree native to 
the warm regions of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
у is planted as an ornamental tree for its silver 
foliage. Several species have been described, It 
grows to a height of about 20 ft, has exceedingly 
fragrant flowers, and blooms about the middle 
of May. A species known as goumi is grown in 
Japan for its acid berries. 

Ole Bull (27/2 5001). See Bull, Ole. 

Oleic Acid (07/274 2774), а colorless liquid 
obtained by treating olive oi] and animal oils 
with potash, It is without smell or taste, unless 
it is exposed to air, and solidifies to a firm mass 
at low temperature, Oleic acid is a component 
of olein, which is the glyceride of oleic acid, and 
is the predominating constituent of olive oil and 
other liquid fats. It is used in the manufacture of 
soaps, forming hard soap with soda and soft soap 
with potash. 

Olein (2'/2.їп), TRIOLEIN, GLYCERYL TRIOLEATE, 
(C17HggCOO)gCgHg. The glycerin trioleate 
ester occurring as a constituent of all vegetable 
and animal oils. Its common source is from the 
oil left after chilling commercial fats and pressing 
out the solid stearins. It is the chief component 
of olive oil, from which it derives its name. 

Olga (2/24), sam, a saint of the Greek 
Church, the wife of Prince Igor of Kiev. Her 
husband conducted an unsuccessful expedition 
against Constantinople and was slain. In 952 she 
embraced Christianity, having previously assumed 
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the government as regent for her minor son. After 
returning to Russia, she pursued with much dili- 
gence the work of introducing Christianity. She 
died in 969. Her festival, which dates from an 
early period, occurs on July 11. 

Oligocene Period (4l'i-gé-sén péri-ud), a 
division of geological time, extending from the 
Eocene to the Miocene. The term was first em- 
ployed by Sir Charles Lyell, but is not used ex- 
tensively in Canada and the U.S. See Geology. 

Oliphant (o/i-fanz), Laurence, traveler and 
novelist, born in England in 1829; died there, 
Dec. 23, 1888, He was the son of Sir Anthony 
Oliphant, chief justice of Ceylon, He studied law 
at the Univ. of Edinburgh, but did not practice. 
He visited Russia in 1852 and later went to Can- 
ada as private secretary to the Earl of Elgin, then 
Governor General, and later accompanied him on 
his embassy to China. In 1861 an assassin inflicted 
a dangerous wound upon him while in Japan. 
Soon he resigned and returned to England, where 
he wrote for several periodicals and was for some 
years a member of Parliament. Later he joined 
T.L. Harris in attempting to found a socialistic 
community in Portland, N.Y., and after this en- 
terprise failed, he settled at Haifa, near Mt. Car- 
mel, in Palestine. His writings include “The 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” “Minnesota 
and the Far West,” “Piccadilly,” “Land of 
Gilead,” and “Land of Khemi.” He published a 
work on spiritualism entitled “Scientific Religion.” 

Oliphant, wancanzr, novelist and biographer, 
born near Musselburgh, Scotland, Apr. 4, 1828; 
died June 25, 1897. Her maiden name was Wilson 
and she married her cousin, Francis Oliphant, 
who was a relative of Laurence Oliphant. Her 
first publication appeared in 1849 under the title 
of “Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land,” a work of fiction in which the life and 
character common to Scotland are charmingly 
delineated. This work attracted general attention 
and she soon became a contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Her best known works include “Adam 
Graeme of Mossgray,” “Katie Stuart,” “Salem 
Chapel,” “Literary History of England from 1790 
to 1825,” “Victorian Age of English Literature,” 
and “Royal Edinburgh.” 

Olive (ö/iv), a genus of evergreen trees and 
shrubs found in the warmer regions of the tem- 
perate climates. They attain heights of from 15 to 
30 ft. The leaves are lanceolate or oblong, have 
a smooth surface above and are horny beneath, 
and are bluish or dusky-green in color. The 
flowers are small and whitish, growing in racemes 
or clusters, which are terminal. Several species of 

‚ olives are cultivated, most of which are native to 
Syria, but they have been acclimated extensively 
to Asia, Europe, Australia, and North America, 
particularly in the states south of North Carolina 
and on the Pacific Coast. The olive tree bears a 
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fruit of oblong-spheroidal form, with a thin, 
smooth skin and a hard stone. In all species the 
fruit is more or less bitter and is used extensively 
as a condiment, although it is cultivated princi- 
pally for the sake of its oil. 

The olive tree grows slowly, but is hardy and 
long-lived. It yields a wood which is prized in 
cabinet work. Specimens of olive trees are found 
in Turkey and other countries on the Mediter- 
ranean which are estimated to be fully 1,300 _ 
years old, while some in Italy are thought to 
have existed since the time of Pliny. The olive 
tree was held sacred to Minerva by the ancients, 
Many peoples of historical times gave it particu- 
lar esteem. Wreaths of olives were placed on the 
brows of victors by the Greeks and Romans. 
Twigs and leaves of this tree are regarded as 
emblems of peace by many peoples, who use 
the olive branch as a symbol. The olive tree is 
propagated by slips, seeds, or grafting. It was 
introduced into the southeastern part of the U.S. 
more than 200 years ago. Plantations of olive, 
trees are abundant in California, Turkey, Spain, 
France, Italy, Malta, Greece, and the Ionian Is- - 
lands. Several species are cultivated in Japan and 
China, where the leaves are used for adulterating 
tea and the flowers serve to give a pleasant flavor 
to that drink. 1 

Olives intended for table use are picked in 
an unripe condition. A portion of the bitterness 
is removed by soaking them in water containing - 
potash, after which they are bottled in an aroma- 
tized brine. Olive oil is a non-drying oil and is 
extracted from the fruit by pressure. The olives 
are gathered and immediately placed in a crush- 
ing mill, where they are ground into pulp. Usu- 
ally the pulp is placed in a press operated by a 
screw and the oil oozes from it into a barrel con- 
taining water, where it is separated from impuri- 
ties by the particles settling to the bottom, the 
oil remaining on the top. The product secure! 
from the first pressure is the best grade of virgin 
olive oil, but the pulp is pressed a second time 
and sometimes a third and a fourth time. Olive 
pulp after it has been expressed several times 1s 
called “olive press cake.” This press cake is grounc 
to crush the pits, hot water is added, and it i$ 
then repressed. “Solvent extraction of the remain- 
ing oil produces a low-grade oil called “olive oil 
foots,” which is used in soap-making. Olive oil 
is clarified by filtration through sand and char- 
coal, when it assumes a beautiful golden color. 
The pure food laws prohibit the adulteration 0 
olive oil unless so marked. 

Olive Oil. See Olive. 

Oliver (6/’i-vér), a family prominent in co- 
lonial Massachusetts. Among them was ANDREW 
олура (March 28, 1706-March 3, 1774), Who 
was provincial secretary (1756-71) and lieutenant 
governor (1771-74) of Massachusetts. His third 
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wife was the sister of Thomas Hutchinson (q.v.). 
He was extremely unpopular for his role in en- 
forcing the Stamp Act of 1765; and his private 
letters to England—made public in 1773—in 
which he advocated stern remedies for the unrest 
of the period, caused an uproar in Boston which 
contributed to his death. PETER oLtver (March 26, 
1713-October 1791), brother of Andrew, was a 
jurist. Made chief justice of the superior court of 
Massachusetts in 1771, he fled to England in 1776. 
ANDREW OLIVER (Nov. 13, 1713-Dec. 6, 1799), a 
son of the older Andrew, was a jurist and a 
scientist of considerable stature. He remained in 
the U.S. after the Revolutionary War. 

Oliver Twist, a novel by Charles Dickens. 
Published in 1837-38, it is the story of an orphan, 
Oliver Twist, in an English workhouse and as 
a neglected waif in London. The character of 
Fagin, who trained Oliver to be a pickpocket, is 
well known, Through this novel, first published 
serially, Dickens hoped to reform the treatment 
of children in “welfare” homes. 

Olives (o/'ivz), MOUNT or, or MOUNT OLIVET, 
a limestone ridge, about a mile long and some 
2,500 ft. high, lying just east of Jerusalem. The 
rounded hills are separated from the city by a 
valley named for the brook Kidron, or Kedron, 
which ran through it. The hills took their name 
from the olive trees which grew on the slopes. 
In the Old Testament, the mount is mentioned 
in connection with David's flight from Absalom 
(II Samuel 15:30) and, in many portions of the New 
Testament, in connection with the life of Jesus. 
Jesus made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
from the mount (Luke 19:29-44), returned there 
while he taught in the Temple before his death 
(Luke 21:37), and ascended to heaven from one 
of the hills (Acts 1:4-12). Gethsemane (q..) is 
located here. Various churches and other me- 
morials have been built on the slopes, including 
the Chapel of the Ascension, now in Moslem 
hands, See also Passion of Christ. 

Olivier (oH L4), SIR LAURENCE KERR, actor, 
born in Dorking, Surrey, England, May 22, 1907- 
While still a boy, he appeared in a Shakespearean 
production. He attended the Central School of 
Dramatic Art and worked with the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre (1925-28). Olivier appeared in 
New York with the Noel Coward-Gertrude 
Lawrence production of “Private Lives” (1931). 
He did not attract much attention, however, un- 
til he joined the Old Vic Repertory Company, in 
1937, appearing in much of its Shakespearean 
repertory. In 1938 he played Heathcliff in the 
American film “Wuthering Heights.” After pro- 
ducing an unsuccessful “Romeo and Juliet” in 
New York in 1940, he appeared, the same year, 
in the film “Rebecca.” He served in the British 
naval air forces during World War II and was 
still in the service when he produced, directed, 


© John Vickers, 5..1, 
SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER (center) 
As Hotspur in “Henry IV, Part I" 


and played the title role in a film version of 
"Henry V." Released from the navy to reorganize 
the Old Vic, he and codirector Ralph Richard- 
son (1902- ; knighted in 1947) won critical 
recognition for their success in the venture. With 
this company (1944-48), Olivier played modern 
and Shakespearean roles, as well as Oedipus in 
“Oedipus Rex.” He was knighted in 1947. He re- 
ceived the 1948 Academy Award for his per- 
formance as Hamlet in a film version of the play, 
which he also directed; the film was named best 
motion picture of the year. With his second wife, 
Vivien Leigh (q.v.), he appeared (1951-52) in a 
New York production of Shakespeare's "Antony 
and Cleopatra" and G. B. Shaw's "Caesar and 
Cleopatra," in which they played the tide roles 
of both plays—on alternate nights. He produced, 
directed, and starred in the film “Richard III" 
(1956). Olivier later played starring roles in "The 
Entertainer" (London, 1957; New York, 1958) 
and in the television film “The Moon and Six- 
pence" (shown in the U.S. in 1959). He directed 
a production of the verse play "The Tumbler” 
in New York in 1960. 

Olla-Podrida (ol'a-pó-dré' da), the name of a 
stew, derived from the pot—an olla—in which it 
is cooked. This type of earthen pot is used in 
Spain and in Latin America. The stew ingredi- 
ents are cut into small pieces, boiled in water, 
and highly seasoned. The term. is applied figura- 
tively to any miscellaneous collection. 

Olmsted (02/124), FREDERICK LAW, landscape 
architect, born in Hartford, Conn., April 26, 
1822; died in Waverly, Mass., Aug. 28, 1903. 
He studied for a time at Yale Univ., and in 
1848 he took up landscape gardening. In 1850 
he traveled on foot in England. Olmsted visited 


1863 until 1865, he served 
the California Yosemite Restora- 
In the meantime be filled an 
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made near Olympia. The place was ¢ 
town in 1899 and as а city in 1899. 
1900, 3961; in 1940, 13254; іа 1995, И 

Olympia, a valley of Greece, а the 
eastern part of Elis, on the banks of the 
River. It is noted as the scene. of the 
games. In the Altis, or sacred grove, ald 
been enclosed by Hercules, was the 
Zeus, which contained his celebrated 
Phidias The vicinity contained. many 
gods and victors in the games, especially 
time of Pliny the Elder, about the year 
but the space is now occupied with gan 
fields. Extensive excavations were made 
vicinity by German archaeologists at the 
the 19th century, which resulted in би 
medals, and many sculptures, including 
Hermes by Praxiteles. 

Olymplod (é/m'piad), the periodi 
years between any two succesive семе 
the Olympic games, used by the ancient 
in computing time. It was the custom My 
nate the Olympiad: by numbers, begi 
776 sc, when Cororbus won a famous 
Tt was customary to state thet an occur 

lace in à year of a certain Olympiad, af 

in a particular. Olympiad 

Olympiad, which was the 299d, occurmdi 
year ¥4 of the Christion era. 
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Courtesy Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
OMAHA. WINTER QUARTERS MONUMENT 
Standing in the Mormon Cemetery, near the site of 
the winter camp of 1846, this statue commemorates 
the 1,500-m. westward trek of the Latter-Day Saints 
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Covering an area of ca. 50 sq. m., Omaha 
occupies a hilly region from 940 ft. to ca. 1,300 
ft. above sea level. Its extensive public park sys- 
tem includes Riverview, Hanscom, Elmwood, 
Miller, Fontenelle, and Deer parks; in the latter, 
Midwestern deer are kept in a more or less 
natural habitat. North and south of the city, on 
river bluffs, are forest reservations. 

The largest single industry is meat packing, 
which is centered in South Omaha (until 1915 
a separate community); Omaha is one of the six 
largest packing centers in the world. It is also 
one of the world’s major grain markets. Omaha 
is the site of the home offices of more than 30 
insurance companies and headquarters for the 
Union Pacific К.К. The smelting of lead, copper, 
gold, and silver is a major industry. Manufac- 
tures include millwork, brick and tile, ma- 
chinery, clothing, flour and baked goods, dairy 
products, and motor-truck bodies. Omaha is the 
center of a standard metropolitan statistical area 
(1,533 sq. m.; pop., 1960, 457,873) which includes 
Douglas and Sarpy counties in Nebraska and 
Pottawattamie County, lowa. The area had a 
value added by manufacture, 1958, of $317,001,- 
000; the city’s value added was $275,853,000. 

Omaha's public and parochial schools enroll 
more than 65,000 students annually. The city's in- 
stitutions of higher learning include the Munici- 
pal Univ. of Omaha, Creighton Univ., Duchesne 
Coll. of the Sacred Heart, Grace Bible Inst., and 
the medical school of the Univ. of Nebraska, It is 
also the site of the Joslyn Memorial Art Center. 
A few miles west of the city is the famous Boys 
Town. Omaha is the site of Trinity Cathedral 


(Protestant Episcopal) and St. Cecilia's Cathedral 

(Roman Catholic). The Ak-sar-ben (Nebraska 
spelled backwards) is a civic institution which 
sponsors an annual historic pageant and promotes. 
agriculture. 

The site of Omaha was visited by Lewis and — 
Clark in 1804. In 1825 fur traders built a fort _ 
and trading station at Bellevue, 5 m. to the 
south. In 1846 the migrating Mormons estab- 
lished their famous “Winter Quarters” at 
Florence, 5 m. to the north (later included in 
Omaha), which is commemorated by the Mor- 
mon Bridge to Iowa. The first permanent settle- 
ment on the actual site was made in 1854, when 
the town became the first capital (1854-67) of 
Nebraska Territory; it was incorporated in 1857. 
In 1898 Omaha was the seat of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi and International Exposition. 

In 1890 Omaha had a population of 148,514: 
Its decade of greatest growth was 1910-20, when 
the population increased from 150,355 to 191,601. 
In 1940 it was 223,844; in 1960, 301,598. 

Omaha Indians, one of five American tribes 
comprising the Dhegiha section of the Siouan 
linguistic family. Their traditional habitat was 
along the Ohio and Wabash rivers in southern. 
Illinois, but the area where they were first em 
countered by Europeans was in northwestern 
Iowa, northeastern Nebraska, and southern 
South Dakota where they were at constant wat 
with the Sioux. They were agriculturists living 
in earth-lodge villages, but they also hunted 
buffalo. When traveling or on the hunt, they 
used skin tents. By the treaty of 1854 they ceded 
all of their lands, except for a small portion kept 
for a reservation, to the U.S. In 1865 they sold 
part of their reservation to the government for 
the use of the Winnebago. From a population 
of about 2,800, they were reduced by smallpox 
to about 300 in 1802. They gradually recover 
and in 1945 there were 1,840 living on the 
reservation in Thurston County, Nebraska. 

Oman (ó-mán^) or muscat (or MASQAT) AND 
OMAN, an independent sultanate (under British 
protection) in Arabia, in the southeastern part 
of the Arabian peninsula. It has a seaboard 
са. 1,000 m., which is bounded by the Gulf of 
Oman and the Arabian Sea; its western boun- 
dary is formed by Saudi Arabia, its southwestern 
border joins it with Aden Protectorate, and in 
the north it borders on Trucial Oman. The area 
is ca. 82,000 sq. m. The capital and chief sea- 
port is Muscat (pop. са. 5,500); the adjacent 
town of Matrah (pop. ca. 8,500) is the chief 
commercial center. The climate is tropical, and 
the land, although partially fertile in the area 
lying northwest of Muscat, includes large 
stretches of rocky desert. The territory 
Oman comprises three geographical regions: 
the fertile coastal plain; the mountain region, 
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with peaks rising to ca. 10,000 ft.; and, beyond 
the mountains, a plateau which gradually merges 
into the Great Sandy Desert. Sugar, dates, pome- 
granates, dried fish, and limes are the principal 
products; the last four are exported. Imports 
are wheat, flour, coffee, sugar, and cotton goods. 

A large part of the region became a possession 
of Portugal in 1508, but it fell to the Persians in 
the 17th century. The present dynasty seized 
power in 1741. During most of the rgth century, 
it was a powerful Arabian state. The inhabitants, 
chiefly of Arab origin, are Mohammedan in re- 
ligion and are partly nomadic. There is also a 
considerable number of Negroes, especially along 
the coast. Population, ca. 800,000. 

Oman (oman), SIR CHARLES WILLIAM CHAD- 
wick, historian, born in Mozufferpore, India, Jan. 
12, 1860; died in Oxford, England, June 23, 1946. 
He held the Chichele chair of modern history 
at Oxford Univ. (1905-46) and served as a Con- 
servative member of Parliament (1919-35). His 
most famous works include “A History of Greece” 
(1888), “A Short History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire” (1892), “A History of Europe, 476-918" 
(1893), “A History of the Peninsular War, 1807- 
1814” (7 vols, 1902-30), “Napoleonic Studies” 
(1929), “On the Writing of History” (1939), and 
"Memories of Victorian Oxford” (1941). He was 
knighted in 1920. 

Omar 1 (mûr), second caliph of the Mos- 
lems after Mohammed, born in 582; died in 644. 
He became a convert to Mohammedanism in 615 
and succeeded Abu-Bekr in 634. During his 
caliphate a remarkable increase was made in the 
numerical strength of the Moslems. The armies 
sent forth by him conquered Syria in 636, Jeru- 
salem in 638, and Egypt in 640. Later he subdued 
Persia and carried his dominion far south of the 
Mediterranean Sea. A mortal wound inflicted 
upon him by a Persian slave at Medina, in 644, 
ended his victorious career. The calculation of 
time from the Hegira was instituted by him. A 
Mohammedan historian says the following of 
him: "He took from the infidels 36,000 cities or 
castles, destroyed 4,000 temples or churches, and 
founded or endowed 1,400 mosques." Othman 
succeeded him as caliph. 

Omar Khayyam (ki-ydm’), astronomer, 
poet, and mathematician, born. in Nishapur, Per- 
sia, about the middle of the 11th century; died 
there in 1123 A.D. A government pension enabled 
him to devote his time to research, and during 
that period he effected a reconstruction of the 
calendar. He is the author of a treatise on as- 
tronomy and several treatises on mathematics, 
and published a number of poems and epigrams. 
Several of his writings have been translated into 
European languages, among them a work on 
algebra into French and a poetical work known 
as "Rubáiyát" into English and German. The 
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best-known English translation is that by Edward 
FitzGerald. His writings indicate that he was a 
free thinker, though as a matter of policy he made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Omar Pasha (ó mer pi-shi’), soldier, born in 
Plaski, Austria, Nov. 24, 1806; died in Istanbul, 
Turkey, April 18, 1871. The son of an Austrian 
officer who was stationed in the province of 
Croatia, his original name was Michael Lattas. 
Because he had committed a slight offense, he 
fled to Turkey, where he changed his name to 
Omar and embraced the Moslem faith. His natu- 
ral ability and education brought him in contact 
with high officials of the government, and he 
soon became tutor to the heir apparent to the 
Turkish throne, Abdul Medjid. After the latter 
became sultan, Omar Pasha was appointed gov- 
ernor of Lebanon, and in 1843 became comman- 
der of the army in Bosnia and Albania. From 
1853 until 1856 he commanded the Turkish forces 
against the Russians and defeated them at Kala- 
fat and Eupatoria. Later he was made governor 
of Bagdad, put down a rebellion of Montenegrins 
in 1862, and served as minister of war at Bagdad 
until 1869. He held the honorary position of ad- 
vistory minister until his death. 

Omen.(é’mén), a sign or presage that is sup- 
posed to indicate a future event. The ancient 
Romans supposed that the gods indicate their 
favor or displeasure by some sign or token, The 
reading of signs was directed by magistrates, who 
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were assisted by Aaruspices and augurs. Belief in 
omens began to decline in Cicero’s time. 

Ommiads (6-mi/ads), an Arab dynasty of 
caliphs which ruled at Damascus, 661-750. It was 
founded by Muawiyah, a descendant of Omayya, 
for whom the dynasty was named. Abd-er-Rah- 
man I (q.v.), escaping Abasside massacre (750), 
fled to Spain and founded a Western dynasty at 
Cordova in 756. See also Caliph. 

Omnibus (6m’ni-biis). See Motor Bus. 

Omnibus Bill, a term frequently applied to 
legislative acts, especially those in which several 
measures are more or less closely related. In the 
USS. it was first applied to a bill submitted to 
Congress ‘by Henry Clay in 1850. This bill pro- 
vided for the admission of California as a free 
State, the formation of territorial governments in 
New Mexico and Utah without restriction as to 
slavery, the establishment of a boundary line be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas, the abolition of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, the 
more effective enforcement of ,the fugitive slave 
law, and the payment of $10,000,000 to Texas for 
her claim to a part of New Mexico. The various 
provisions wene later covered by separate meas- 
ures, 

Omsk (ómsk), a city of Asiatic Russia, capital 
of the government of Akmolinsk, in the western 
part of Siberia. It is at the junction of the Om 
and Irtysh Rivers, on the Trans-Siberian R.R., 
and is surrounded by a barreh steppe. Although 
the population has grown from 68,510 in 1930 
to 281,000 in 1939, the city is still backward in 
some respects. However, Omsk has electricity, 
water and bus facilities, a technical school, several 
gymnasiums, and a school for teachers. As a mili- 
tary station it is important and it has a consider- 
able inland trade. In addition to its position as a 
center from which meat, butter, skins and hides 
are exported, its industries produce machinery, 
beverages, cloth, and foodstuffs, 

Onega (6-né’ga), a river of Northern Russia. 
It rises in Lake Latcha, in the government of 
Olonetz, and after a course of 275 m. toward 
the north flows into Onega Bay, an inlet from 
the White Sea. It is navigable for a distance of 
80 m. 

Onega, a large lake of Northern Russia, in 
the government of Olonetz, located м.к. of Lake 
Ladoga, next to which it is the largest lake in 
Europe. It is 146 m. long and 52 m. wide. The 
area is 3,760 sq. m. Several rivers flow into it. Its 
outlet is the Svir River, which flows into Lake 
Ladoga. It has a depth of about боо ft, is rich 
in fish, and contains a number of islands. Lake 
Onega is connected by canal with the Volga sys- 
tem of Caspian Sea navigation and with the 
White Sea by the Dwina canal system. 

Oneida (6-ni’da), a city in Madison County, 
New York, in a fertile farming region, 26 m. x. 
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of Syracuse. It is on the New York, Ontario & 
Western and the New York Central R.R.’s, Oneida 
is the geographical center of New York State, 
Among the manufactures are silverplate, furni- 
ture, milking machines, hosiery, and silk. The 
Oneida Community (4.v.) is about 2 m. south. 
Oneida was founded in 1834 by Sands Higin- 
botham, who operated a restaurant along the rail- 
road's right-of-way through Oneida, and incorpo- 
rated in 1848. Population, 1950, 11,325. 

Oneida, a lake in northeastern New York, in 
Oneida, Oswego, Onondaga, and Madison Coun- 
ties, about 20 m. s.s. of Lake Ontario. The length 
is 20 m. and the width is from 2 to 7 m. It dis- 
charges through the Oneida and Oswego Rivers 
into Lake Ontario. The lake and tributary streams, 
abound in fish. 

Oneida, an American Indian tribe of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, dwelling in Central New 
York State in the vicinity of the lake that bears 
their name. The Oneida Indians were the ‘only 
tribe of the Six Nations that befriended the 
French and fought for the colonists in the Ameri- 
can Revolution; for this act they were attacked by 
the Iroquois. They later settled in Wisconsin, 
Ontario, Canada, and New York State. In 1942, 
they numbered about 3,800 in the U.S. 

Oneida Community (46-mi‘ni-ti), an 
American communal society, sometimes called 
the Perfectionists or Bible Communists, located 
at Oneida, Madison County, New York, Based 
on the religious teachings of John Humphrey 
Noyes (q.v.), the original settlement was estab- 
lished at Putney, Vt. under a “contract of part- 
nership” in which the principles of salvation from 
sin through a reconstructed society were promul- 
gated. Communism was to be established in all 
the relations of life, including the family. A 
complex system of marriage without ceremony 
or permanence was practiced, the state assuming 
all responsibility for the support and education 
of children. 

In 1847 the community was forced through 
church opposition to remove to Oneida, N.Y» 
where, with an investment of $67,000, the com- 
munity devoted itself to agriculture. With the 
manufacture of a steel trap invented by Sewell 
Newhouse, a member, the community began to 
prosper. In 1854 the canning of fruits and vege- 
tables was undertaken. Later, sewing and em- 
broidery silk, hardware, and tableware were 
manufactured. 

During the years 1873-79, through the efforts 
of Prof. John W. Mears, legislative action against ( 
the community was proposed, and in August 1879 
the community abandoned the practice of com- 
plex marriage. In 1881 it was incorporated as 
the Oneida Community, Ltd., a co-operative joint 
stock company, in which financial and domestic 
matters remained under the co-operative plan, 
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with each member receiving an equal number 
of shares in the company stock. In 1882 commu- 
nity property was valued at $600,000. Branch fac- 
tories are now located at Sherrill and Kenwood, 
N.Y., and at Niagara Falls. 

O'Neill (2-22/), EUGENE GLADSTONE, dramatist, 
born in New York, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1888; died 
in Boston, Mass., Nov. 27, 1953. He studied at 
Princeton and Harvard, traveled throughout the 
Americas, and spent two years at sea. After a 
season in vaudeville, he worked briefly as a report- 
er, and, after 1914, devoted himself to playwriting. 
His ability won him the Pulitzer Prize three 
times: in 1920 for "Beyond the Horizon," his first 
full-length play; in 1922 for "Anna Christie"; and 
in 1928 for "Strange Interlude." In 1957 he re- 
ceived it posthumously for "Long Day's Journey 
Into Night." He won the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture in 1936 "for dramatic works of vital 
energy." 

As early as 1920, with "The Emperor Jones," 
O'Neill started experimenting with technical de- 
vices with which he became so conspicuously 
identified. In that play, a powerful drama of an 
ex-Pullman porter who became the emperor of 
a West Indies island by exploiting his subjects 
and later was forced by them to flee into the 
jungle, O'Neill used the beat of a native tom- 
tom to reveal and to underline the emperor's ter- 
ror in the jungle. In the expressionistic “The 
Hairy Ape” (1922), society and the city were 
shown as they appeared to Yank, a primitive sea- 
man, who was finally crushed to death by the 
ape in the zoo. In “The Great God Brown” 
(1925) each character wore a mask when he 
appeared in public, removing it only when he 
was alone or with someone he trusted. In “Strange 
Interlude,” O'Neill used the device of asides, in 
which his characters conveyed their real thoughts 
to the audience. In “Mourning Becomes Electra” 
(1931; filmed 1947), a trilogy, he told his story by 
transposing the ancient Greek legend of Agamem- 
non and the House of Atreus to a Civil War set- 
ting. In “Days Without End” (1934), the main 
character was portrayed by two actors. 

Generally conceded to be the greatest contem- 
porary dramatist of the English-speaking world 
besides G. B. Shaw, O'Neill is important be- 
cause he broke completely with the trivial natural- 
istic tradition which otherwise ruled and still 
rules the Anglo-American theater. This natural- 
ism was based on the works of Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Hauptmann, and Gorki, all writers of the last 
decade of the тоф century. It proved to be so 
strong that the few symbolistic plays, like those 
of Maurice Maeterlinck which came later, were 
not able to break the tradition. Shaw’s works 
were entirely individualistic, entirely Shavian, 
and were not able to create any stylistic tend- 
encies. When O'Neill's first plays were per- 
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formed, the audience saw in them only the in- 
teresting plot and the vivid and naturalistically 
perfect description of man and tradition. Later, 
however, with "The Hairy Ape" and the plays 
which followed it, it was impossible to overlook 
the deeper meaning of what was happening on 
the stage, and audiences began to understand that 
O'Neill's realistic representation was only the skin 
under which the real meaning was hidden. His 
characters did not simply represent people. Their 
main function was that of bearers of ideas, emo- 
tions, delusions, and illusions and their actions 
were reactions to experiences. These experiences 
too were general and not the specific experiences 
of individual figures of a plot. Thus, all happen- 
ings on the stage took on a symbolic meaning, 
sometimes expressed in words, more often only 
to be felt by the audience. The device of using 
masks in “The Great God Brown” gives perhaps 
the most obvious hint of what O'Neill really 
meant. It is this condensation of reality through 
symbols which makes his plays so significant and 
distinguishes. them from other works of con- 
temporary dramatic literature. 

Among O'Neill's other plays are "Bound East 
for Cardiff" (1916), “The Straw” (1921), "Gold" 
(1921), “The First Man" (1922), "Marco Mil- 
lions" (1928), "Ah, Wilderness!" (1933), his 
only light comedy, and "A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten" (1943). "The Iceman Cometh" was 
first produced in 1946; "A Touch of the Poet" 
was first done in Sweden in 1957. 

Oneonta (6-né-dn'td), а city in Otsego 
County, New York, on the Susquehanna River, 
бо m. м.к. ot Binghamton, on the New York Cen- 
tral R.R. Surrounded by a farming area, it is 
the seat of Hartwick Coll. and of a state teachers 
college. The place was settled in 1800 and incor- 
porated in 1848. Population, 1950, 1 3,564. 

Onion (йл/уйп), an edible bulb, produced by 


a biennial herb of the lily family. The plant has 
tubulated leaves and a pithy stalk bearing the 
seed, The root is a bulb with a strong odor and 
taste, due to an acrid volatile oil that is destroyed 
by boiling. Onions are native to Central Asia, but 
they have been cultivated from the tropics to re- 
gions far into high latitudes for centuries. They 
attain the largest size in warm countries. The 
cultivated plants include about 20 species, includ- 
ing the Strasbourg, Egyptian, Spanish, Danvers, 
Portuguese, Bermuda, and Pearl. Onions have a 
stimulating influence on the secreting organs and 
are used in medicine. Garlic belongs to the same 
family, but has a stronger odor and taste, and its 
bulb is composed of from 8 to 12 smaller ones, 
called cloves, Onions can be grown successively 
оп the same ground from year to year, but they 

uire much fertilizer. 

nkelos (óng'keJos), a Greek writer, who 
lived ca. ло. 400. He was the translator of the 
Pentateuch in a literal Aramaic version, which 
closely resembles the Hebrew text and which 
was used in many synagogues as late as the 16th 
century, 

Onnes (ón'és), HKIKE KAuıauıxon, Sce Kam- 
erlingh-Onnes, Heike. 

Onomacritus (ón-&màk'ritàr), Greek poet, 
priest and seer who lived in Athens (са. 530-480 
xc.) during the time of the Peisistratidae, tyrant 
statesmen of Athens. He was employed by Peisis- 
tratus, or his sons Hipparchus and Hippias, as 
one of a commission of four to edit and arrange 
the "Iliad" and the “Odyssey.” Closely associated 


by Darius. 
Onondaga (in ön gû), а tribe of 1 uois 
Indians of ew York, who resided in the vicinity 
of Lake Onondaga. They were peaceable and in- 
on ; т cwn to Christian- 
. in s numi ta but a 
large number went with Brant ste agrenn 
they were later assigned to the reservation on 
Grand River, Ontario. At present about 600 of 
these Indians reside in Canada and about 1,000 
are on the reservation in New York. 
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Clair, Huron, and Superior, and the 
the Woods; and w. by Manitoba and the interi 
tional boundary line. The northeastern bound 
is formed largely by Hudson Bay, which sep 
it from Quebec. The length from east to 
about 1,000 m.; the greatest breadth from 
to south, about 1,075 m.; and the area 4124 
sq. m., of which 49,300 sq. m. are water sui 

Description, The greater part of the surfs 
is included in the Laurentian Plateau, which 
tends across the border from Quebec, It con 
tutes the divide between the water systems of th 
Hudson Bay and the Great Lakes, but the 
altitude does not range more than from 809 
1,200 ft. However, these highlands do not @ 
tinue to the northern border, where a consid 
able area is included in the lower valleys of t 
Moose and Albany Rivers. In this section the sil 
face slopes gently down to James Bay and th 
region is underlaid by horizontal strata of lime 
stones. In the southeastern part are the low! 
of the St. Lawrence. They are divided by a sp 
of the Laurentian Highlands, which cross 
St. Lawrence at the Thousand Islands, exte 
a short distance into New York. The wei 
section of the lowlands extends along the 
of the Great Lakes, but is divided by the el 
tion of the rock known as the Niagara ei 
ment, which forms the precipice at Niagara Falle 
and extends to the Manitoulin Islands, in 
Huron, 

The drainage is principally into the Great 
and the St. Lawrence, but a portion of the no 
ern part drains into Hudson Bay. The Alb 
River discharges into James Bay, the Ottawa Rive 
forms most of the boundary with Quebec, 
the Rainy, St. Mary, St. Clair, Detroit, Niags 
and St. Lawrence Rivers are on the bound 
with the U.S. Among the principal streams 
the extreme western part of the province are E 
English, Moose, and Abitibi. The Thames fla 
into Lake St. Clair; the Petawawa, into the о 
tawa; and the Maganetawan, into Georgian Pay. 
The French River is the outlet of Lake Nip 
located млл. of Georgian Bay. Other lakes inchide 
Nipigon, x. of Lake Superior; Simcoe, ыы @ 
Georgian Bay; and Lake of the Woods, in the 


The climate is equable and healthful throug! 
out, but the winters are severe in the northerm 
part. Sudden and marked changes are not com. 
mon in the region of the lakes, which have } 
marked modifying influence. In this section the 
thermometer rarely falls to 10° below zero and 
in the summer seldom rises to 92" above. Farther: 
north the summers are warm and pleasant, but. 
the winters are quite cold. Snow falls to а © 
siderable depth in the northeast, but severe 00 
zards do not occur in any part. All sections 
the province have an abundant rainfall, wh 
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ONTARIO PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN 
TORONTO 

A Se ee 
provide communication in the larger cities, with 
branches extending to interurban points. Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, St. Thomas, London, and 
Renfrew are the leading railway centers. 

Ontario has developed an extensive domestic 
and foreign commerce since its union with the 
Dominion in 1867. Lumber and lumber products 
are exported in large quantities, Other exports in- 
clude butter and cheese, grain, livestock, hides, 
cured and packed meats, and manufactured 
goods. Among the chief imports are coal, tea 
and coffee, and raw cotton. A large share of the 
foreign trade is with Great Britain and the U.S. 

Government. The lieutenant governor is ap- 
pointed for five years by the Governor General of 
Canada and is assisted by a council of 10 mem- 
bers. The legislative functions are exercised by 
an assembly of one house, chosen by popular 
vote, and made up of 9o members. All British 
subjects who are 21 years of age are entitled to 
the right of suffrage. The highest judicial author- 
ity is vested in a supreme court, consisting of the 
high court of justice and the court of appeal. 
Local government is administered by the towns, 
municipalities, and counties. 

Epucation. The system of public schools is 
maintained by general taxation, under the imme- 
diate supervision of the minister of education. At- 
tendance at the elementary schools is free and 
compulsory. As a means of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the French and those who have reli- 
gious scruples in the matter of instruction, sepa- 
rate schools may be maintained by diverting a 
part of the taxes. The same privilege is extended 
to Protestants in communities where the Roman 
Catholics are in a majority, hence many commu- 
nities have two classes of schools. Elementary 
instruction extends from the kindergarten to the 
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high schools, the latter being generally main- 
tained in the towns and cities. The qualifications 
of teachers are prescribed by law, but the details 
of administration are in the hands of the local 
taxpayers, A normal college and many model and 
normal schools are maintained, many of which 
are supported by the counties. 

The Univ. of Toronto, at Toronto, is at the 
head of the provincial system of education, but 
with it are affiliated a number of denominational 
institutions, including Knox Coll. (Presbyterian), 
Victoria Univ. (Methodist), Trinity Univ. (An- 
glican), Wycliffe Coll. and Huron Coll. (Angli- 
can), and St. Michael's Coll. (Roman Catholic), 
Other institutions include the Upper Canada 
Coll., Toronto; McMaster Univ., Hamilton; 
Queens Univ., Kingston; the Ontario School of 
Mining and Agriculture, Kingston; the School 
of Practical Science, Toronto; the Coll. of Music 
and School of Elocution, Toronto; and the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music. Ample provisions 
have been made for the care of the unfortunate 
and incorrigible. These dependents are generally 
in institutions which are supported by the prov- 
ince, but the poor are generally provided for in 
the several counties. 4 

INHABITANTS. Ontario has a larger population 
than any other province of Canada. The people 
are largely of English and Scottish descent, but 
include a considerable number of Germans, Irish, 
and other nationalities. Fully five-sixths are Prot- 
estants, including chiefly Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, and Baptists. Toronto, on 
Lake Ontario, is the capital and largest city. Ot- 
tawa, in the northeastern part, is the capital of 
the Dominion of Canada. Other cities include 
Hamilton, London, Kingston, Brantford, Wind- 
sor, Guelph, St. Catharines, Kitchener, Belleville, 
Kenora (Rat Portage), Chatham, Stratford, Niag- 
ara Falls, Galt, and Sault Ste. Marie. Population, 
1951, 4,597,542. be 

History. Champlain visited the region included 
in Ontario in 1615, but the first settlement was 
not established until 1673, when Frontenac built 
a fort at Kingston, The French established a set- 
tlement at Toronto in 1749, when they built Ft. 
Rouillé as a protection and a means to prevent 
trade between the Indians of the north and the 
English on the south shore of Lake Ontario. 
Until 1791 the region now included in the prov- 
ince belonged to Quebec, but in that year it was 
separated and called Upper Canada. Previous to 
that time it had been inhabited by a roaming 
tribe of Indians and for many years was impor- 
tant as a fur-producing district. 

France was the recognized authority in Canada 
until 1763, when the territory was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris. At the time 
of the American Revolution a large number of 
British loyalists settled within the region. Niagara 
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was made the capital in 1792, but it was after- 
ward removed to Toronto. An army of the U.S. 
invaded the province during the War of 1812, in 
which occurred the Battles of the Thames and 
Lundy's Lane, and in 1837 occurred the rebellion 
instigated by William Lyon McKenzie. It was 
organized under its present name in 1867, at the 
time of the Confederation. The province has 
grown rapidly in wealth and population, though 
the most populous parts still remain largely in 
the region lying adjacent to Lakes Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario. Within recent years a large influx 
of people has been attracted to the northwestern 
section. In 1912 a large portion of territory for- 
merly included in Keewatin was annexed to 
Ontario. 

Ontario, taxe, the smallest and most easterly 
of the Great Lakes. It connects the Niagara and 
St. Lawrence rivers and thus is a link in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The U.S.-Canadian border 
passes through the lake, Its altitude is 246 ft., 
and its greatest depth is 778 ft. It is ca. 193 m. 
in length and 54 m. in breadth and covers an 
area of 7,540 sq. m. The lake is open to naviga- 
tion for the greater part of the year, although 
severe storms occur at certain seasons. It has 
excellent harbors and many islands, most of 
which are in the northeastern part. The principal 
canal connections are with the Atlantic Ocean by 
the Oswego and Erie canals (see New York State 
Barge Canal System) and the Hudson River, 
with Lake Erie by the Welland Canal, and with 
Ottawa by the Rideau Canal, Oswego is the chief 
port on its New York shore. Canadian ports in- 
clude Kingston, Hamilton, Cobourg, and To- 
ronto, The lake receives the Niagara River and 
is fed by the Oswego, Genesee, and Black rivers. 
It has fine fisheries. See also St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power Project. 

Ontogenesis (6n-té-jén’é-sis), that branch of 
knowledge concerned with the history of the ori- 
gin of the universe and of living beings. 

Ontogeny (0-07 2-пў), in biology, the study 
of the history of the development of the organ- 
ism, from its origin as a fertilized cell to a fully 
developed adult being. 

Ontological Argument (6n-t6-lofi-kal ár'- 
gü-ment), one of the most famous attempts to 
prove the existence of God, in contrast to the 
so-called cosmological and teleological and moral 
arguments. This ontological argument had been 
anticipated first by St. Augustine (q.v.) without 
being clearly articulated. In contrast with his 
ideas, Anselm (q.v.), archbishop of Canterbury, 
finally created his famous proof for the exist- 
ence of God, in his “Proslogion,” in which he 
outlined his ideas as follows: everyone believes 
that God, if existing, is greater than anything 
which can be thought. If the greatest thing we 
can think of would have no existence, then, 
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without doubt, the same greatest thing, having 
existence, would be still greater. That means it 
would be the absolutely greatest. Therefore the 
greatest thing must exist, otherwise it could not 
be the greatest. 

After Anselm had developed these ideas, they 
emerged in a somewhat modified form in the 
philosophies of Duns Scotus, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and other philosophers. It was the German phi- 
losopher Immanuel Kant (q.v.) who fought 
against this proof of the existence of God, sub- 
stituting for it his so-called moral proof of His 
existence. Kant concluded from the existence of 
human consciousness as a moral consciousness 
that there must be a supreme being which has 
caused this moral consciousness. 

Ontology (6n-t6/'6.jy), a term in philosophy, 
derived from the Greek words ontos, being, and 
logos, reason or science, Thus this term signifies 
the science of existing things which are the 
actual or “real” basis of the phenomena. In other 
words, it deals with the very nature of realities, in 
contrast to the abstract ideas which have been 
developed out of this reality. Thus, ontology can 
be considered as the basis of all metaphysical sys- 
tems. More especially, Aristotle (q.v.) designated 
what we would call today ontology as the “first 
philosophy,” the science of the essence of things 
and of the fundamental principles. 

In the history of philosophy the word “ontol- 
ogy” was introduced by Christian Wolff _(1679- 
1754) and from then on was used following his 
interpretation. He divided the metaphysics in 
ontology as the science of general principles and 
in specific categories which deal, for instance, 


Ontologism, in a narrower sense, is the term 
applied to the philosophical system of Vincenzo 
Gioberti (1801-52), a famous Italian philosopher 


who developed his system 
trast to contemporary liberal and Protestant con- 


ts. 
PONE (8 niks), a variety of quartz, consisting 
of layers that have different colors which are 
strongly contrasted, chiefly white and white with 
black, brown, or red. The layers are usually in 
even planes, and so it is specially adapted e 


cients. 
Ie and other crystalline minerals when they 
are strongly marked in colors of several shades. 
A species marked with white stripes alterna! 
by red bands of carnelian is known as sardonyx, 
which is highly valued on account of its rarity. 
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Onyx' marble is a beautiful clear white stalagmitic 
carbonate of lime. It is of value in the manufac- 
ture of ornaments, A similar product, known as 
Mexican onyx, is found in Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. It is a banded species of aragonite. 

Onyx Marble (222/2'/), the name of a va- 
riety of limestone beautifully colored by iron or 
manganese. True onyx is a banded variety of 
marble, while onyx marble is a cheaper grade 
of stone. It is used extensively in making paper- 
weights, inkstands, table tops, and various dec- 
orative articles. This class of stone was quarried 
by the ancient Romans in Persia and Northern 
Africa. Deposits of it are found in Mexico and 
various parts of the U.S, especially in Arizona, 
California, and Missouri. 

Odgenesis (6-6-jén’ésis), in biology, the de- 
velopment of a mature egg from a primordial 
germ cell. 

Oélite (6’6-7it), the name of a variety of lime- 
stone, composed of rounded particles clustered 
together. Each one of the grains usually has a 
small fragment of sand as a nucleus, around 
which concentric layers of calcareous matter have 
formed. Several varieties have been classified, 
such as roe stone, in which the grains are rounded 
and very distinct, and pea stone, having grains 
about the size of a pea. The name Oölite is 
applied to a group of strata of the Jurassic period, 
immediately succeeding the Liassic period. See 
Geology. 

Opah (6ó'pa), or xiwertstt, the name of a fish 
found in the waters of the Arctic and Atlantic 
Oceans, It has an oval-shaped body, is from 4 to 
5 ft. long, and has a powerful tail. The color is 
brilliant, ranging from greenish to golden above 
and yellowish-green below. It is esteemed for its 
flesh. Locally it is sometimes called moonfish, or 
mariposa, 

Opal (pal), a precious stone, consisting 
mainly of silica with about ro per cent of water. It 
is very brittle and is distinguished by its reflection 
of light of many colors. Opals do not occur as 
crystals and their value depends upon the display 
of delicate colors, the finest grades constituting 
valuable gems when cut. They are usually pre- 
pared with a convex surface, since they display 
the colors to the best advantage in that form. 
Opals of a fine quality are produced in Hungary, 
the East Indies, South America, Saxony, and many 
other regions, and occur generally in sandstone 
having the nature of iron. 

The species of opal are very numerous, They 
include the common opal, a grade having yellow, 
white, green, brown, or red colors, but not dis- 
playing them; semiopal, which is nearly opaque; 
fire opal, a grade giving only red reflections; 
menilite, a variety slightly translucent or opaque, 
but formed in irregular masses; hydrophane, 
which is transparent only when placed in water; 
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and precious or noble opal, the grade reflecting 
brilliant and changeable colors of red, blue, green, 
and yellow. Precious or noble opal is the most 
valuable. . 

Opal Glass, a translucent and opalescent 
glass which contains an opaque, finely divided, 
white material in suspension. Tin oxide and 
titanium oxide are used to create the opalescent 
effect. Opal glass is used in stained windows 
and in ornamental objects. 

Open City (6’pén si), in warfare, a city 
thrown open to the enemy without threat or 
coercion, as opposed to a city which resists at- 
tack, yielding only after suffering bombardment 
or other assault. The declaration of a city as 
"open" constitutes an agreement, under the in- 
ternational rules of warfare. The beleaguered 
nation undertakes to refrain from using the open. 
city for military purposes, in return for which 
the attacking forces agree to spare the city from 
direct attack. A city is usually declared "open" 
for humanitarian, religious, artistic, or historical 
reasons. In World War II, Paris, France, was 
declared an open city, the Germans occupying it 
June 14, 1940. In the Philippines, the capital city, 
Manila, was declared an open city (Dec. 26, 1941)» 
but nevertheless was subjected to stringent bomb- 
ing attacks by the Japanese. k 

Open-Door Policy (ó'pén-dór pal'i-sj). See 
China. " 

Open-Market Operations (0’pén-mir/ket 
óp-r'shünz), a financial transaction between 
private customers and a bank enjoying a govern- 
ment license to issue currency. Such banks as the 
Bank of England, which has the exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing banknotes, and the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Banks, buy or sell money or securities 
to private customers in order to control the 
volume of currency in the money market. The 
main object of this operation is to secure a cur- 
rency sufficiently elastic for domestic needs ant 
at the same time stable enough for purposes of 
foreign trade. Open-market operations of the 
Reserve Banks are conducted under regulations 
adopted by the Federal Open Market Committee 
with a view to accommodating commerce and 
business. No Reserve Bank may engage or decline 
to engage in open-market operations except in 
accordance with the directions of the committee. 

Open Shop (sköp), the name used to desig- 
nate a place of business in which both union and 
nonunion workers may be employed, to distin- 
guish such an establishment from a closed shop, 
in which only union workers may be employed at 
union wages. Trade unions prefer to have indus- 
tries in general operated under the closed shop 
plan, while employers are more or less divid 
in their views, although the majority prefer the 
open shop. . 

Opera (6p’ér-d), a theatrical presentation in 
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which music, vocal and instrumental, is the major 
expressive element. 

This form of entertainment was inyented in 
1594. A group of poets, musicians, and singers, 
known as the “Camerata,” used to meet at the 
palace of a Florentine nobleman, Giovanni Bardi, 
and present various musical and theatrical novel- 
ties for the amusement of the nobility. 

Music in the theater of the time was entirely 
incidental and decorative. The Camerata were 
looking for a connection between dramatic and 
musical forms. They invented the recitative, a 
speechlike vocal line accompanied by one or more 
instruments, to carry the burden of dialogue and 
action in a music drama. The first such work, 
or opera, was the pastoral tale, “Dafne,” with a 
text by the poet Rinuccini and music by the singer 
Peri, but the music is lost. 

Peri wrote also the earliest extant opera, 
“Euridice,” performed in 1600 in honor of the 
marriage of Maria de’ Medici to Henry IV of 
France. 

Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), whose 
"Orpheo" and "L'Incarnazione di Poppea” (1642) 
are still musical treasures, founded the tradition 
of operatic pre-eminence in Venice. The first 
commercial opera house opened in Venice in 
1637, and soon opera houses sprang up all over 
Italy. Naples became famous for its composers, 
headed by Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725). 

The enormous popularity of Italian opera in 
countries beyond the Alps led to the inevitable 
reaction, and several began to clamor for their 
own national style. In France, the Italian-born 
Jean Baptiste Lully (1638-87), founded the typi- 
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cal French opera, inspired by the classical trage- 
dies of Racine and Corneille. England, in con- 
trast, became the second home of Italian opera, 
as well as of the German-born Georg Friedrich 
Handel (1685-1759). His operas are seldom per- 
formed today, but everyone is acquainted with 
the “Largo” from the opera, “Serse.” 

Native English opera is limited to one work, 
the tragic and beautiful “Dido and Aeneas" by 
Henry Purcell. 

Opera was born under the sign of the serious 
and mythological. "La Serva Padrona" ("The 
Maid as Mistress"), written in 1733 by Pergolesi, 
set the style for a new type of comic opera— "opera 
buffa.” In the hands of Mozart it became a ve- 
hicle for the highest musico-dramatic expression. 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” (1786) and Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville” (1816) are still techni- 
cally examples of the “buffa” form, though they 
have the compass and density of “grand” opera. 

The trend in opera had been constantly to- 
ward greater emphasis on the individual aria, 
with a consequent tyranny of the prima donna's 
function. Great singers were virtual dictators on 
and off the stage. The stranglehold of the singing 
star brought operatic development to a stalemate 
and resulted in the reforms of the great German 
composer, Christoph Willibald Gluck (1714-87). 
In collaboration with the dramatist, Ranieri di 
Calzabigi, he produced “Orfeo ed Euridice" 
which has been called the first modern grand 
opera and is the oldest opera in active repertoires 
today (see Orpheus and Eurydice). 

Gluck sternly subordinated his inventions to 
the dramatic requirements of the story, When 
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he settled,in Paris in 1722, he was opposed by 
a powerful group under the leadership of the 
Italian composer, Nicolo Piccini (1728-1800) 
whose influence would have prevented the per- 
formance of Gluck's "Iphigenie en Aulide" 
(1774), but for the intervention of his former 
pupil, the Dauphine Marie Antoinette. 

In France, the way for Gluck had been pre- 
pared by the success of Jean Philippe Rameau 
(1683-1764). He stressed logic and structure, com- 
posing music for a libretto by Voltaire and achiev- 
ing phenomenal popularity with his grand operas, 
"Hyppolite et Aricie” (1733), “Castor et Pollux" 
(1737), and “Pygmalion” (1758), to mention but 
a few, 

Classical opera reached its climax in the works 
of Mozart. Temperament, rather than theory, 
enabled him to compose with equal sureness every 
standard operatic type of his day. The astonish- 
ing balance in Mozart began to break up with the 
rise of Romanticism. 

In France, the noble influence of Gluck con- 
tinued in the works of Cherubini, whose “Lo- 
doiska” (1791) was played 200 times in its first 
year, and in Mehul’s “Joseph” (1807). The revolu- 
tion brought with it many operas with the “Ter- 
ror” background, followed soon by a reaction in 
favor of splendor and display in the work of 
Gasparo Spontini, whose “La Vestale” was a 
favorite in the Napoleonic period. The theme of 
liberation, which thrilled Europe in the early 
days of Napoleon’s conquests, found echo in 
Beethoven's “Fidelio” (1814). 

The gods and princes of classical opera grad- 
ually gave way to heroic figures like those of 
Meyerbeer's "grand" grand operas, "Robert Le 
Diable" (1831), "Les Huguenots" (1836), and 
"Le Prophéte" (1849). Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791- 
1864) experimented with richest orchestral and 
vocal colors and complicated plots, 

The trend toward the “grand” had gentler ex- 
ponents in Bellini’s "Norma" (1831), Halévy's “La 
Juive" (1835), Rossini's "Guillaume Tell" (1829). 
A light vein of comedy, popularized by Ernest 
Grétry, was continued in Boieldieu’s "La Dame 
Blanche" (1825) and Auber’s "Fra Diavolo" 
(1830). 

In Italy, Rossini dominated the operatic scene. 
His "Barber of Seville" (1816) was one of the 
great contributions to permanent operatic reper- 
toire. Donizetti, third of the Italian trio (the 
other two were Rossini and Bellini), composed 
"Lucia di Lammermoor" (1835), typical of the 
literary romanticism of the time. 

The German spirit found expression in Karl 
Maria von Weber's fairy-tale operas, “Der 
Freischütz" (1821) and “Oberon” (1826). The 
comic and the sentimental blossomed briefly in 
Otto Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
Flotow’s “Martha.” 
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The stage is set for Wagner, composer of 
very grand opera, creator of his own themes 
and librettos, indefatigable conductor, designer 
and producer. Wagner's great contribution was 
in orchestral grandeur. His instrumental coloring 
has altered the course of non-operatic music per- 
haps as much as it has affected the opera itself, 

The other giant of the 19th century, Giuseppe 
Verdi, was born like Wagner in 1813. His themes 
range from the somewhat melodramatic plots of 
the early operas, culminating in "Hernani" 
(1844), through the stark violence of “Rigoletto” 
(1851) to the intimate charm of “La Traviata” 
(1853). But it is in “Otello” (1887) and "Fal. 
staff" (1893) that we find a Verdi who is an 
unsurpassed craftsman. 

Italian opera invaded distant Russia in the 
19 century, and Russian opera began abruptly 
with a national school of music led by the famous 
Five of whom Rimsky-Korsakov is the most pop- 
ular. The other chief Russian composers of opera 
are, Musorgsky, famous for his "Boris Godunov" 
(1874), Glinka (1804-57), Tchaikovsky (1840- 
93), and Borodin (1833-87). 

In France, the sentimental vein was still meet- 
ing with success. In contrast to the fiery "Carmen" 
(1875), which made Bizet immortal, the princi- 
pal works presented at the Opéra Comique were 
inclined to a genteel artificiality. Gounod’s 
“Faust” (1859) and Thomas’ “Mignon” (1866) 
were holders of world records in longevity and 
popular appeal. In conscious reaction away from 
the Wagnerian cult, Débussy composed his im- 
pressionistic opera, “Pelléas et Mélisande” (1902). 
French opera repertoire also includes works by 
Gustave Charpentier, Massenet, and the con- 
temporary Poulenc. 4 

In Germany, the vigorous genius of Richard 
Strauss (1864-1949) produced a group of magnifi- 
cent operas, including “Salome” (1905), “Elec- 
tra” (1909), and “Der Rosenkavalier" (1911). 
Other composers writing to German librettos in- 
cluded Weill, Berg (“Wozzeck,” 1925), Schön- 
berg, and Kienek (“Jonny Spielt Auf,” 1927, one 
of the first to make serious use of jazz). Mese 

In Italy, Mascagni's "Cavalleria Rusticana 
(1890) and Leoncavallo's "I Pagliacci” (1892) 
became standard opera repertoire. The works of 
Giacomo Puccini (1858-1924) became world re- 
nowned, particularly “La Bohéme" (1896), "La 
Tosca" (1900), and “Madama Butterfly” (1904). 

The emphasis on orchestral music in the early 
20th century was followed by a renewed interest 
in opera. Prominent among later composers were 
the Russians Stravinsky and Prokofieff, the Italian 
Pizzetti, and the English Britten. The most widely 
performed American operas include works by 
Virgil Thomson, Menotti, and Douglas Moore, as 
well as the perennial “Porgy and Bess” (1935) by 
Gershwin. See also Music. 
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Opera Glass (öp'ēr-ż glás), a double tele- 
scope of small size for magnifying a large field 
of view, used chiefly by spectators in attending 
theater or opera, hence its name. The opera glass 
permits the use of both eyes. Most opera glasses 
have a magnifying power of two or three times. 
They have a plano-concave or double-concave eye- 
glass, so that the image is not inverted and little 
light is lost, thus securing much distinctness. 
Field glasses are the finest class of opera glasses. 
They have both achromatic eye lenses and ob- 
ject lenses. 

Ophicleide (2/7-k/2), a wind musical in- 
strument of the trumpet class, having a loud tone 
and a deep pitch. It is usually large in size, is 
made of brass, and is used in military bands. In 
length it varies from 2 to 4 ft. It consists of a 
conical tube, fitted on one end with a mouth- 
piece and terminated at the other in a large bell 
like that of a horn. The compass is about three 
octaves, 

Ophir (6’fér), а name applied in the Bible to 
a region from which Solomon secured precious 
stones, gold, sandalwood, and other valuables, 
but its exact location has continued to be a 
matter of conjecture. The Bible specifies that 
Solomon’s vessels were fitted up in the harbors 
of Edom and that thrte years were required to 
make the voyage. Some writers think that the 
name Ophir applied to a locality in Eastern 
Africa, others have expressed the view that India 
was meant, and Josephus ascribes to Malacca 
that distinction, Within recent years it has been 
asserted by a number of travelers that the Ophir 
of Solomon was in the regions of South Africa 
which is now included in the Transvaal Colony. 
This view is expressed because traces of gold 
and silver mines which were worked in ancient 
times have been found in that part of Africa. 

Ophthalmia (2/22a/mi-à), in medicine, an 
inflammation of the eye, especially one affecting 
the conjunctiva. f 

Ophthalmology (afthál-mol'ó-jy), the sci- 
ence of the anatomy, physiology, and diseases 
(and treatment thereof) of the eye. This science 
was described as an important branch of medicine 
as early as the time of the Babylonians. Celsus, a 
Roman physician, first described a treatment for 
cataract (opacity of the lens of the eye causing 
impaired vision) in 29 a.b. Roger Bacon (Eng- 
lish, 13th century) first used glass lenses as an 
aid to defective vision in old people. Albrecht von 
Graefe (German, 1828-70) was the father of 
modern eye surgery. Herman Helmholtz (Ger- 
man, 1821-93) invented the ophthalmoscope (an 
instrument for observing the interior of the eye 
through the pupil) which is the most important 
instrument used in ophthalmic examinations to- 
day. Famous American ophthalmologists include 
Hermann Jacob Knapp (1832-1911), William 
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Fisher Norris (1839-1901), and George E. de 
Schweinitz (1855-1938). Every modern medical 
school includes ophthalmology as essential to 
proper background for medical science and 
practice. 

Opiate (pir), any sedative used in medi- 
cine, but referring chiefly to morphine (q.v.) or 
opium (q.v.), which are drugs used to reduce 

ain. 

Opie (opi), youn, portrait and historical 
painter, born in Cornwall, England, in May, 1761; 
died Apr. 9, 1807. His taste for drawing and his- 
torical study was developed early, and at 12 he 
opened an elementary evening school. In 1780, 
Dr. Wolcott, commonly known as Peter Pindar, 
gave him substantial aid in training himself 
by study and practice in London. His paintings 
of note include "Presentation in the Temple," 
“The Slaughter of Rizzio,” “Juliet in the Garden," 
and "Jephtha's Vow.” He lectured on art, wrote 
“The Life of Reynolds," and illustrated Macklin's 
“Poets and Biblical Gallery" and Bowyer's "Eng- 
lish History." His wife, Amelia Opie (1769-1853), 
attained a reputation as a novelist, The best 
known of her writings include "Tales of the 
Heart, "The Father and Daughter," "Valen- 
tine's Eve,” “Detraction Displayed,” and “Lays 
of the Dead.” 

Opium (ö'pi-ŭm), the milky juice obtained 
from the unripe capsules of several species of the 
poppy, which is rendered solid and dark colored 
by exposure to the air. The poppy is cultivated 
in many places as a garden plant for its beauti- 
ful single or double flowers of white, violet, red, 
or variegated colors, but in Turkey, India, China, 
Hindustan, and other countries it is grown ex- 
tensively in plantations for its yield of opium. 
Poppies require a rich soil to mature to their 
best form. In many localities irrigation is utilized 
to supply an abundance of moisture, The time 
of sowing varies 
somewhat in differ- 
ent regions, owing to 
a difference in lati- 
tude, but the plants 
mature sufficiently in 
about three months 
to supply conditions 
favorable for collect- 
ing the milky juice 
from the heads or 
capsules, then about 
the size of a small 
hen's egg. At that 
time incisions are 
made in the unripe 
capsules with a small 
instrument having 
several little blades. After allowing the juice to 
exude and dry overnight, it is collected in an 
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earthen vessel by scraping it from the capsule 
with a blunt knife. It is next dried uniformly, 
being turned at frequent intervals for that pur- 
pose. When the moisture has sufficiently evapo- 
rated, it is taken to the factory, where it is treated 
in vats, made into small tablets or balls, and boxed 
for the market. 

Chemically opium is a mixture of alkaloids, 
the chief of which are morphine, narcotine, and 
codeine, with various organic acids. These are 
valuable in medicine for their narcotic and seda- 
tive properties, as is also the drug itself. Morphine 
is a derivative of opium, and laudanum is a simple 
tincture in spirits of wine. Opium has a faint 
smell, is bitter and acrid to the taste, and can be 
easily indented with the finger. Though serving 
as a useful medicine in producing sleep and allay- 
ing pain, it is a dangerous and harmful drug 
for those who acquire the habit of using it con- 
tinuously. Shortly after taking opium there is a 
stage of increased mental activity, but this is 
followed by a relapse, nervousness, and depres- 
sion, which the user seeks to overcome by taking 
another dose. The habitual opium taker becomes 
spare of body, his skin grows sallow, his appe- 
tite diminishes, and the functions of the vital 
organs are interfered with to a considerable extent. 

Trade in opium has been forbidden in the 
U.S. since 1915. Canada prohibits its sale for 
smoking and restricts its use by levying heavy 
customs duties. Those smoking opium have a 
peculiarly constructed pipe in which they place 
a small quantity, about the size of a pea, the 
smoke of which is inhaled and then exhaled 
through the nostrils until the desired intoxica- 
tion is effected. As the habit grows, larger quan- 
tities are required. Some users take two or more 
of the opium balls, Opium smoking is very preva- 
lent in China, India, and other countries of East- 
ern Asia, where special pipes are made for the 
purpose and opium-smoking rooms are main- 
tained. India is the main source from which 
the Chinese secure their supply of opium. Under 
the British the trade in opium has been a gov- 
ernment monopoly in India since 1793. China 
prohibited the importation of opium in 1796 and 
until 1839 made strenuous efforts to enforce the 
law, but the desire of Great Britain to promote 
commerce by maintaining its market in China 
for Indian opium products caused it to declare 
a war, forcing China to recognize and legalize 
the traffic. 

Oporto (9-pór'tó), a city and seaport of Por- 
tugal, now known as Porto (q.v.) 

Opossum (possum), a class of marsupial 
mammals native to America. They include a large 
number of species, ranging in size from that of 
a house mouse to that of a large cat. The hair 
is soft and wool-like and the color in most 
species is whitish-gray, with several stripes down. 
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the back. They live largely on trees, where they 
pursue insects, birds, and other forms of animal 
life for food, though some species partake of 
Íruits and tender vegetables, while still others 
feed on crabs and crustaceans. From 8 to 15 
young are produced by the female. The young 
are nourished in the pouch for some time, where 
they also seek safety in case of alarm. Some species 
do not have pouches, but, instead, carry their 
young on the back, the tail of the young being 
entwined around that of the mother. Most of 
the species are clumsy and awkward on the 
ground, but they have great skill in moving 
among the branches of trees, being especially 
fitted for this by their handlike feet, which are 
adapted for grasping, and by reason of their pre- 
hensile tail. The common or Virginia opossum 
ranges from the central part of the U.S. to Brazil. 
It is whitish-gray in color, has black ears and 
feet, and is used as food. The murine opossum is 
about the size of a house mouse and is found 
from Central Mexico to Brazil. The term “play- 
ing 'possum" originated from the habit of the 
opossum of counterfeiting death when in danger- 

Oppenheim (6p’én-him), EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
English novelist, born in 1867, in London, Eng- 
land; died Feb. 3, 1946. He attended school in 
Leicester, quitting at 17 to help his father in the 
latter's leather goods business. He began writing 
after hours, producing his first novel, “Expia- 
tion,” in 1886. A few years later another book, 
“The Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” inaugurated a long 
series of popular mystery and adventure stories, 
chiefly about international intrigue. He was à 
major in the British Intelligence Service in World 
War I. During World War II he was almost 
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captured by Germans in his French Riviera 
villa, but escaped to England. A master of the 
“thriller,” he was one of the most prolific of con- 
temporary writers, having published 150 novels by 
1938. Among the best known were “The Great 
Impersonation” (1920), “Sinners Beware” (1931), 
“Last Train Out” (1940), and “The Pool of 
Memory,” an autobiography (1941). 

Oppenheimer (6p’én-him-ér), J. ROBERT, 
atomic physicist, born Apr. 22, 1904, in New York 
City. After studying at Harvard, Cambridge, and 
Góttingen, he returned to the U.S. to become a 
National Research Fellow (1927). In 1929 he 
was appointed associate professor at the California 
Inst. of Technology and assistant professor of 
Theoretical Physics at the Univ. of California. 
He became a full professor at the university in 
1935 and at the institute in 1937. 

He had been doing research in nuclear physics 
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for many years, and in 1942 he became associated 
with the construction of the atomic bomb (4.v.) 
at Los Alamos, N.M.; he was credited with much 
of the final success of the project, He resigned 
in October 1945 and afterwards took part in the 
preparation of the Acheson-Lilienthal report on 
the international control of atomic energy. This 
report became the basis for the plan for the con- 
trol of atomic energy the U.S. later submitted 
to the U.N., which was rejected by the Soviet 
Union. In 1947 Oppenheimer was named chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission's gen- 
eral advisory committee of scientists, In 1954, how- 
ever, the A.E.C.—in the light of security regula- 
tions then applicable—decided (by а 4-to-1 vote) 
against further employment of the scientist be- 
cause of his political activities in the past, and 
refused him access to restricted information, The 
decision was opposed by many in public life, and 
in 1963 he was named recipient of the A.E.C.'s 
famous Enrico Fermi Award. 

Since 1947 Oppenheimer has served as the di- 
rector of the Inst. for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Opper (óp'ér), FREDERICK BURR, illustrator, 
born in Madison, O., Jan. 2, 1857; died Aug. 27, 
1937. After attending public schools and work- 
ing in a newspaper office, he went to New York 
City as an employee of a mercantile house. In 
the meantime he devoted his leisure to drawing 
sketches for comic newspapers. The popularity 
of his drawings induced him to attend an evening 
school at the Cooper Union Institute, where he 
studied to make art his profession, In 1877 he 
was employed on Frank Leslie's publications, but 
became illustrator for Puck in 1880, remaining 
with that publication until 1899, when he was 
given a like position on the New York Journal. 
His illustrations made the comic supplement of 
Hearst's newspapers popular, both from the 
humor displayed in his political cartoons and 
in the forcible execution of practical character 
sketches, He illustrated Peter Dunne's “Mr. 
Dooley” and Hobart's "Dinkelspiel," and created 
the famous comic strip character "Happy Hooli- 
gan." His drawings were published as "Puck's 
Opper Book" and "Folks in Funnyville." 

Oppert (ép pért), JULES, Orientalist, born in 
Hamburg, Germany, July 9, 1825; died in 1905. 
He went on an expedition to Mesopotamia in 
1851. On his return to France, in 1854, he sub- 
mitted to the institute his system of reading As- 
syrian inscriptions. He was made professor of 
Sanskrit at the imperial library of Paris in. 1857 
and teacher of Assyriology in the Coll. of France 
in 1869. He published many works of value 
relating to oriental languages. His "Grammar of 
Sanskrit" and "Expedition to Mesopotamia" have 
been translated into many languages. 

Optative (6p’ta-tiv), from Latin optare, 
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meaning to hope; in grammar, a form of a verb 
expressing a wish; it is used especially in Greek. 

Optics (dp’tiks), the branch of physics that 
treats of the characteristics of light in its propa- 
gation and in its interaction with matter. Physical 
optics is the study of the wave properties of light, 
including interference, diffraction, and polariza- 
tion phenomena. Geometrical optics describes the 
focusing and magnifying properties of lenses and 
mirrors and the transmission of light through 
optical instruments such as telescopes, micro- 
scopes, and cameras on the basis of four funda- 
mental postulates arrived at experimentally: (1) 
Light is propagated in straight lines in a 
homogeneous medium; (2) two independent 
beams of light after intersecting each other con- 
tinue to be propagated as independent beams un- 
affected by the intersection; (3) the angle of inci- 
dence of light on a surface is equal to the angle 
of reflection; (4) the ratio of the sine of the angle 
of incidence to the sine of the angle of refraction 
is a constant. Refraction is caused by a change in 
velocity undergone by light in passing from one 
medium to another, and the constant in the law 
of refraction is the ratio of the velocity in the 
medium of incidence to the velocity in the 
medium of refraction. In geometrical optics a 
light ray refers to the path along which light 
travels; in terms of waves, the ray is the direction 
in which the wave is propagated. Physiological 
‘optics is the study of vision, the process by which 
the eye forms an image on its retina and the 
optic nerve attached to the retina carries to the 
central nervous system an impulse which is de- 
scriptive of the object seen. This process is a 
complex combination of biological, chemical, and 
physical reactions. The phenomena of light ab- 
sorption and emission are treated in spectroscopy 
and in quantum mechanics, both usually con- 
sidered as separate branches of physics. Magneto- 
optical and electro-optical effects are those effects 
on the propagation of light through matter 
brought about by the Proximity of magnetic and 
electric fields. A medium is said to be optically 
isotropic when the mode of Propagation of a 
light wave in the medium is the same in all direc- 
tions. See also individual articles on related sub- 
jects such as Eye; Lens; Light; Microscope; 
Telescope. 

Optimism (6p'ti-miz'm), a concept of life 
which emphasizes its positive and favorable side. 
In contrast to pessimism (q.v.), no complete 
philosophical theory of optimism has been devel- 
oped. Although we speak of Schopenhauer (4.v.), 
for example, as a philosopher of pessimism, there 
is no one to be referred to as the philosopher of 
optimism. Actually, some Christian theologians, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, have emphasized 
that this world, as created by God, is a perfect 
world and that the existing order is the best pos- 
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sible order, but they did so in a somewhat apolo- 

getic manner. Most Christian theologians have 
confined themselves to the statement that with 

the eventual hope of redemption this world is 

а good one, if we include the life after death — 
in our considerations. Among philosophers, only 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz (q.v.) attempted in 

his "Essay of Theodicea on the Goodness of 

God, the Liberty of Man, and the Origin of 

Evil," to work out some system of optimism. This, 

however, was an attack on prevailing pessimistic 

philosophical theories rather than in independent 

positive system of philosophy. 

Optometry  (óp-tóm'c-try), the branch of 
optical science which deals with the measure- 
ment of eye defects and the prescription of eye- 
glasses. An optometrist is trained to recognize 
diseases of the eye, but is not qualified to treat 
them. The tests used by the optometrist vary 
from reading tests, with cards bearing letters of 
different sizes, to more elaborate optical meas- 
urements with the ophthalmometer upon the 
curvature of the cornea. In optometry the de- 
termination of the refractive errors of the cye is 
termed “refraction.” 

Oracle (6/’é-k'!), а term applied in classical 
antiquity to the seat of worship of some special 
divinity, at which prophecies were given. Priests 
or priestesses usually announced the revelations, 
but in some cases they were given out by signs. 

The most famous Greek oracle was that of 
Apollo at Delphi. In order to prepare for the im- 
portant task of delivering the oracle, the priestess, 
called Pythia, first bathed in the waters of the 
Castalian spring, after which she was conducted 
into the temple by the priests, where she was 
surrounded by clouds of incense and uttered 
peculiar phrases, which the priests interpreted 
to the people as coming directly from the god 
Apollo. The Greeks had many oracles for the con- 
sultation of Apollo. Among the important oracles 
were those of Miletus and Argos, that of Zeus 
at Dodona, and that of Jupiter Ammon in the 
Libyan Desert. The people continued to consult 
the oracles until the 4th century, when Theodosius 
(q.v.) caused the temples of the prophetic deities 
to be closed. See also Prophecy. ә 

Oral Surgery (o'ral sûr jër-i). See Dentistry. 

Oran (6-ran’), a fortified seaport and capital 
of the government of Oran, a western province 
of Algeria, situated on the Gulf of Oran, an 
inlet of the Mediterranean Sea. The city is de- 
fended by several forts, has a beautiful location 
on the hills that form an amphitheater above 
the gulf, and possesses a good harbor. Though 
an African city, it is largely European in ap- 
pearance. It has good railroad facilities and other 
municipal improvements. The city has a well- 
organized school system, several colleges, a mili- 
tary hospital, a seminary, a Roman Catholic 
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cathedral, and a number of mosques, churches, 
and synagogues. The export and import trade 
is normally extensive, the chief products ex- 
ported being iron ore and cereals. Among the 
manufactures are tobacco products, utensils, wine 
and other liquors, clothing, toys, and earthen- 
ware. The Moors founded the city in the 15th 
century. It passed successively to the Spaniards, 
Turks, and French, the last named securing per- 
manent possession of it in 1831. Fully three- 
fourths of the population are Europeans, mostly 
French. Oran loomed up in importance during 
World War II, on July 3, 1940, when the French 
warships in her harbor were put out of action 
by British naval units in an attempt to ward off 
German capture: of the French fleet. The city 
was one of the first objectives of the Anglo- 
American invasion of Africa late in 1942. Popu- 
lation, ca. 200,000. 

Orange (6r’énj), a class of fruit trees of the 
order Rutaceae, including several species. These 
trees are related to the lime and citron. They 
are native to China, India, and other countries 
of Eastern Asia. The orange tree was grown for 
its fruit from remote antiquity, but it was not 
introduced into Europe until it was brought there 
by the Moors in the 14th century, and was first 
cultivated in Portugal about 1520. Since then it 
has been naturalized in all the warmer climates. 
Many species have been improved by careful 
propagation. The U.S. produces vast quantities 
of oranges, the largest output being in Texas, 
California, Florida, and Louisiana. Other areas 
producing many oranges include Mexico, the 
West Indies, the East Indies, China, India, Austra- 
lia, and North Africa. The orange tree is an ever- 
green. It has oblong, thick, and smooth leaves, 
bears fragrant white flowers, and grows to a 
medium height. The fruit has a bright yellow 
color, is globose in form, and has a thick rind 
and a pulp containing luscious juices. Some spe- 
cies have seeds while others are seedless. The 
trees bear in about six years and often live 600 
years. Large specimens produce from 2,000 to 
12,000 oranges in a year. 

The wood of the orange tree is fine grained 
and smooth. It is of value in making fine cabi- 
net work, Many species of orange, some sweet 
and some bitter, have been originated by culti- 
vation, The sweet oranges are most desired for 
eating, while the bitter yield flavoring and medi- 
cines. Among the common species sold on the 
market are the China orange, the Lisbon orange, 
the Maltese or red pulped, the Mandarin or clove, 
the St. Michael, the Majorca seedless, the Tan- 
gerine, the Valencia, and the oval-shaped egg 
orange. A favorite species known as navel oranges 
is seedless. Blood oranges have a dark red juice. 
The russets are grown extensively in Florida. 
The fruit which is intended for distant markets 
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is picked before fully ripened and wrapped in 
paper. It is shipped in boxes containing about 
250 oranges. Fragrant oils are secured from the 
rind, leaves, and flowers, These oils are of use 
for flavoring and in perfumery. Orange blossoms 
are used extensively at weddings to decorate the 
bridal veil, A liqueur called curagao is prepared 
from the curagao oranges which grow in the Dutch 
West Indies. The rind of this orange, which has a 
bitter flavor, is used in making the liqueur. 
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Orange, a river of South Africa, rising in the 
Drakensberg Mts. of Natal. After a course of about 
1,000 m. toward the west, it flows into the At. 
lantic Ocean, between Cape Colony and South- 
west Africa. It drains a basin of 325,000 sq. m. 
The volume of its water is considerably reduced 
during the dry season, but during the rainy sea- 
son the river is navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance, though there is a large bar obstructing 
its mouth. The Vaal is its principal tributary. 

Orange, a town in Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, 85 m. N.w. of Boston. It is located on 
Millers River and the Boston & Maine R.R. It 
has several parks and a number of fine school 
buildings. The manufactures include furniture, 
needles, sewing machines, boxes, and machinery. 
It was incorporated as a town in 1810. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 5,611; in 1950, 4,048. 

Orange, a city in Essex County, New Jersey, 
12 m. w. of New York City. It is on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western and Erie R.R.'s. It is 
situated near South Mountain and Eagle Rock 
Park reservations. Among the notable buildings 
are the Orange Memorial Hospital, First Presby- 
terian Church, and the House of the Good Shep- 
herd. The manufactures include clothing, calculat- 
ing machines, plastics, roller bearings, and paper 
boxes. The place was settled in 1667, but was long 
a part of Newark, and was incorporated in 1872. 
Population, 1940, 35,717; in 1950, 38037. 
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Orange Free State (fré stat), province or 

THE, a province of the Union of South Africa. 

. It is separated on the м. from Transvaal province 
by the Vaal River, оп the s. from Natal province 
by the Drakensberg Mts., and on the s. from 
Basutoland partly by the Caledon River and from 
the Cape of Good Hope province by the Orange 
River; on the w. it is bordered by the Cape of 
Good Hope province. The area of the province 
is 49,647 sq. m. 

Description: The province is located, for the 
most part, on an elevated plain, 4,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. 
above sea level. East of this plain, on the bound- 
ary with Natal, are the Drakensberg Mts., with 
altitudes of 7,000 ft. to 11,000 ft. The larger part 
of the province is prairie and grasslands (veld), 
with more fertile areas along the bordering rivers. 
The general slope is to the southwest, draining 
primarily into the Orange River; the southern 
and southeastern parts are drained by the Orange 
and its tributary, the Caledon River. The north- 
ern and northeastern sections are drained by the 
Vaal and its tributaries, the Wilge and the 
Valsch; and the western sections are drained by 
the Vet, the Modder, and the Riet, also Vaal 
tributaries. The tributaries of the Vaal, like most 
of the lesser rivers, are usually dry for three to 
four months of each year. The climate is generally 
agreeable, except for the hot, dry season during 
the summer. The mean temperature is 61° F., 
and the extremes range from 20° Е. in June to 
98° F. in January. Despite the summer drought, 
rainfall is sufficient to sustain agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE: Farming and stock raising are 
the principal occupations, although gold produc- 
tion is the most important single industry. The 
chief agricultural products are corn, wheat, oats, 
and barley. The output of fruits, particularly 
apples, is large. Livestock includes cattle, sheep, 
and goats; and surplus quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts are produced. 

Minune: There are extensive mineral deposits. 
Gold is the chief metal exploited, with most 
production centered in the northwestern corner 
of the province. More recently, the extrac- 
tion of uranium oxide has been combined with 
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the processing of gold ore, making South Africa 
one of the world's chief producers of uranium, 
Coal production ranks next in value. Diamonds 
are mined at Jagersfontein and Koffiefontein in 
the southwest. In recent years, the annual pro- 
duction of these minerals has been valued as 
follows: gold, $131,000,000; uranium oxide, $250,- 
000,000; and diamonds, $3,000,000. In 1957 coal 
production reached ca. 9,000,000 short tons. Salt 
is also extracted commercially. 

Commerce AND InpustrY: The province's in- 
dustries are chiefly connected with mining. Re- 
cently, a large refinery to convert coal into 
petroleum and petroleum products was erected 
near the Transvaal border. On the Vaal River, 
the Orange Free State joined the Transvaal in 
the construction of large electric-power plants 
and other industrial facilities. Provincial trade is 
chiefly with other sections of the Union. Exports, 
primarily gold, uranium ore, grains, and meats, 
pass through East London, Port Elizabeth, and 
Cape Town. A railway passes through the central 
part of the province, connecting it with Port 
Elizabeth, in the Cape province, on the southern 
coast of Africa; and the Cape-to-Cairo R.R. passes 
along the western border of the Orange Free 
State. 

Poruration: The population consists chiefly of 
natives and Europeans. The total estimated popu- 
lation in 1957 was 1,184,000, comprising 911,000 
natives, 258,000 Europeans, and 15,000 Coloureds 
(of mixed origin). The two official languages are 
English and Afrikaans. Most of the Christian 
population belongs to the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Bloemfontein, in the south central part, 
is the capital and chief city (population, 1956, 
141,600). Other major cities are Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Bethlehem, and Springfontein. 

Epucation: Higher education is controlled by 
the Union government, while primary and sec- 
ondary schooling is administered by the province. 
Education is compulsory for whites between the 
ages of seven and 16, and it is free in all public 
schools up to the university level. There were 
(1954) about 1,000 primary and secondary schools 
(of which ca. 650 were for nonwhite pupils); the 
total enrollment was ca. 150,000. The Univ. of 
the Orange Free State is located in Bloemfontein, 
and there is also a teachers college. б 

Government: Аз a province of the Union of 
South Africa, the Orange Free State exercises 
only local control. A provincial council, of at 
least 25 elected members, passes ordinances. Ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a provincial admin- 
istrator, appointed by the central government for 
a term of five years. 

History: The first European settlers, the Boers, 
entered the area in 1834, coming from the Cape 
Colony (see also Boer). Only two years later be- 
gan the Great Trek, a mass movement of Boers 
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from the Cape Colony to escape British rule, and 
the settlers declared a republic, but the British 
annexed the region in 1848. It became independ- 
ent in 1854, however, remaining so until the 
South African War (q.v.), during which it was 
again annexed (1900) by Britain. It was ruled as 
the Orange River Colony, a crown colony, until 
1907, when self-government was introduced. On 
March 31, 1910, the colony was merged into the 
Union as the province of the Orange Free State. 

Orange, House oF, the official name of the 
Dutch royal house, derived from the small prin- 
cipality of Orange, now part of the French de- 
partment of Vaucluse. William, surnamed Le 
Cornet, was presumably the first Prince of Orange 
(8th century). In 1174, the principality passed 
to the Baux line of princes, of whom the last, 
Philibert, was given considerable possessions in 
‘The Netherlands by Emperor Charles V in 1522, 
The successor of Philibert, his nephew René, who 
died without issue in 1544, left Orange to his 
first cousin, William the Silent, who inherited 
in addition the German county of Nassau-Dillen- 
burg. Upon the assassination of William in 1584, 
the title passed from his eldest son to his second 
son, Maurice, Prince of Orange-Nassau, who died 
a bachelor in 1625. William’s youngest son, Fred- 
erick Henry, inherited Orange and The Nether- 
lands properties, and was grandfather to wil- 
liam III, Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of The 
Netherlands in 1672, and King of England in 
1688, In his reign, Louis XIV of France an- 
nexed Orange, the princely title alone surviving 
the Treaty of Ryswick (1697). At the Peace of 
Utrecht (1713), Prussia ceded Orange to France, 
and John William Friso, count of Nassau-Dietz 
and descendant of a brother of William the 
Silent, won the empty title of Prince of Orange. 
His son, William VI, in 1815 became William 1, 
king of The Netherlands. 

Orangemen (67’énj-mén), the members of 
a society, officially called the Loyal Orange Insti- 
tution. It was founded in Ulster, Ireland, in 1795; 
and is composed exclusively of Protestants. 
Named in honor of William IIl, Stadtholder of 
Holland and later monarch of England, the so- 
ciety was organized to strengthen Protestantism 
in Ireland and to support the reigning king (or 
queen) of England. Although nonpolitical, the 
society sought to maintain the union betweeh 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lodges of the society 
were established at different times in England 
and Canada and in other countries, including 
the U.S. The society is still active, and annual 
celebrations are held on July 12—commemorat- 
ing the victory of William III over King James II 
at the Battle of Boyne, and on Nov. 5—the day 
of William’s first landing in England, in 1688. 

Orangutan (дуйл/дойп), or овамо, the 
name of an anthropoid ape, signifying “man 


of the woods," native to Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Malacca. This animal is confined to a single spe- 
cies. Like the chimpanzee and gorilla, it ap- 
proaches in many respects the physical struc- 
ture of man, though it is inferior to both these 
classes. The brain and spine are quite manlike, 
It is unable to walk with ease in an erect pos- 
ture. At maturity it attains a height of from 4 to 
5 ft. The hairs have a reddish-brown color, pecu- 
liarly resembling those of the people native to 
the countries where it is found, and the arms 
reach to the ankles when standing erect, The 
short hind limbs make them unable to move 
with facility while on the ground, but when 
among the branches of trees the orangs pass rap- 
idly from limb to limb, or swing themselves from 
one tree to another. They build nests in trees, 
where they live the greater portion of the time, 
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At night they rest by sleeping on a rudely con- 
structed bed or nest in the branches. Their in- 
telligence and strength are remarkable. When 
captured young, they may be domesticated and 
taught many skillful tricks. А 

Oration (ûr shin), an elaborate public ad- 
dress оп a subject of importance, frequently deal- 
ing with some grave political or ethical situation, 
ot both. Formal orations are prepared in advange 
of the occasion for their delivery, while informal 
orations are delivered spontaneously as the ocea- 
sion arises. The manner of their delivery is often 
as noteworthy as their content and often provides 
highly quotable phrases, such as Patrick Henry's 
"give me liberty or give me death," or Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's “We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself." \ ‚ 

А number of orations survive in the literature 
of the world from early times and are still used 
as models for study and practice. Among these 
are the "Philippics" of Demosthenes, delivered 
against Philip II of Macedon, and Cicero's "Ora- 
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tions Against Catiline." From antiquity, the 
names of Isocrates, Pericles, Cato, and Mark 
Antony come readily to mind. Modern times have 
produced such great orators as Edmund Burke, 
William Pitt (the Younger), and Winston 
Churchill in England, and Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster, Stephen Douglas, Wendell Phillips, 
Rufus Choate, Robert G. Ingersoll, William 
Jennings Bryan, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Oratorio (6r-g-10’ri-6), a musical composition 
of a dramatic nature with a text adapted from 
the Scriptures. An oratorio usually tells a story, 
such as that of the Creation or the Nativity, or 
of a Biblical character, such as Ruth or Job. The 
oratorio form has attracted the interest of the 
world's greatest composers, because it offers op- 
portunity for a wide scope of musical material, 
including solo arias and recitatives, small groups, 
and massed choruses, It may have any style or a 
variety of styles, from the simple pastoral or 
hymn to the highly ornate and embellished 
fugues and contrapuntal effects, The name ora- 
torio is thought to have been taken from the 
oratory of the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
in Rome, Italy, where this type of music was 
performed during the period between 1571 and 
1594 (see St. Filippo Neri). 

Some of the best known oratorios include “St. 
Matthew Passion” and “St. John Passion” by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, “Messiah” and “Israel 
in Egypt" by Handel, "Mount of Olives" by 
Beethoven, "St. Paul" and "Elijah" by Mendels- 
sohn, and “The Creation" and "The Seasons" 
by Haydn. More recent oratorios include Liszt's 
“St. Elizabeth," Sullivan's “The Light of the 
World,” Mackenzie's "The Rose of Sharon," 
Honegger's "Judith," Berlioz's "L'Enfance du 
Christ, and Walton’s "Belshazzar's Feast.” 
There are in existence a number of oratorio so- 
cieties, dedicated to: study and performance of 
the great oratories. The first such society in 
America, the Oratorio Society of New York, was 
founded by Leopold Damrosch (q.9.) in 1873. 
See also Cantata; Music. 

Oratory (67’¢-t6-ri), CONGREGATION oF THE, 
a Roman Catholic order, founded in Rome, Italy, 
in 1575, by St. Filippo Neri (а-.). It is а con- 
gregation of priests living under obedience, but 
not bound by any vows, with each community 
independent of the others. Congregations were 
founded in France, Spain, and England, the 
English congregation initiated by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman (q.v.). The order's name is 
probably derived from the fact that the first group 
conducted its meetings in an oratory (£., a place 
of prayer). The object of the order is threefold: 
Prayer, preaching, and frequent reception of the 
sacraments, especially penance. 

Orbit (0,7%), in general, the path taken by 
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a body moving in a field of force. Thus one sp 
of the orbits of the planets in their revolu 
around the sun, of the orbits of electrons wil 
an atom, and of the orbits of the moon ani 
artificial satellites about the earth. In anatom 4 
the orbit is the eye socket. Sometimes the term. 
is used to describe a region of influence, eg. "the _ 
Soviet orbit." 

Orcagna (ór-kün'y), ог лкслсмоого (o 
inally ANDREA рт cione), painter, sculptor, archi- | 
tect, born in Florence, Italy, ca. 1308; died са _ 
1368. He was the son of a Florentine goldsmith, 
Maestro Cione, and his early training in this art _ 
сап be recognized in the delicacy and detail of © 
his paintings and sculptures, His chief paintings, 
done in fresco, were in the Church of Santa. 
Maria Novella in Florence, and he was responsi- 
ble for the extant altarpiece in the Strozzi chapel 
of that church. Other paintings attributed to him _ 
are the “Coronation of the Virgin” and “The 
Virgin and St. Bernard.” Orcagna also worked 
on the facade of the Cathedral of Orvieto, a _ 
famous example of Italian Gothic architecture, 
He studied sculpture under Andrea Pisano, and 
in 1359 he completed his masterpiece, the great 
marble tabernacle in the oratory of Or San _ 
Michele in Florence. It includes mosaics, bas- 
reliefs, and statuary, evidence of Orcagna’s rank 
as one of the great artists of his time. 

Orchardson (6r’chérd-siin), WILLIAM QUIL- 
LER, portrait painter, born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, March 27, 1832; died in London, England, 
April 13, тото. He studied at the Trustee's Acad. 
in Edinburgh and remained there for some years, 
painting portraits and working in black and 
white. In 1862 he moved to London, where he 
was later joined by his friend John Pettie (4.0). 
Orchardson was not immediately successful in 
London, but in 1868 he became an associate of 
the Royal Acad. and in 1877 a royal academician. 
His works include “Napoleon I On Board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon” (1880), “The Salon of Madame 
Récamier” (1885), and the portraits “Master 
Baby” and “The Provost of Aberdeen.” 

Orchesography (ór-kc-sóg'ra-fi). See Chore- 
ography. 

Orchestra (ór'késtra), a body of integrated 
instrumentalists, usually combining instruments 
from the various families of musical instruments— 
the woodwinds, the strings, the brasses, and the 
percussion instruments. The name orchestra is 
derived from the space between the auditorium 
and the stage in concert halls, where full orches- 
tras are usually assembled. An orchestra may per- 
form compositions, such as symphonies, by itself; 
or it may perform compositions known as con- 
certos in company with a soloist; or it may per- 
form the accompaniment for singers in some other 
major work, such as an opera or oratorio. The 
orchestra had its modern Western beginnings in 
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opera about 1600. In its essential form, it was 
first successfully used by Claudio Monteverdi 
(q.v.) in the opera "Orfeo" (1607). Sce also 
Music. 

Orchestration (ér-kés-tra’shiin), the assign- 
ment to the different instruments of the orchestra 
of those parts of a composition which they are to 
play. It differs from composing in that it does not 
determine the melodic, harmonic, or rhythmic 
values of a composition but is devoted to the 
timbre, or quality, of the notes when they are 
played. Thus, the quality of a note, and therefore 
its emotional content, will be quite different 
when it is played by a trombone from what it 
is when played by a violin. Orchestration has 
become increasingly important since the devel- 
opment of the classical symphony (q.v.) dur- 
ing the 18th century. Important treatises on the 
subject were written by Hector Berlioz and 
Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov (44.v.). Modern dance 
and jazz bands depend for their effects to a very 
high degree upon orchestration. Such organiza- 
tions consider a musician capable of providing 
good orchestrations indispensable to the group. 
Good orchestration is frequently of vital im- 
portance in the background music provided 
for many motion pictures and television per- 
formances. 

Orchids (6r’kidz), the general name of plants 
which belong to the family Orchidaceae. They 
include the most highly organized flowers among 
the monocotyledons. It is estimated that more 
than 600 genera and 15,000 species belong to 
this group of plants. Although many species are 
found in temperate regions, they are most nu- 
merous and attain larger size in the tropics. 
In very dry and cold climates, there are only a 
limited number of species, and they grow in the 
ground as herbs. In warm and moist regions, or- 
chids also grow on rocks and trees, and their roots 
draw moisture from the air and from the surfaces 
to which they cling. These kinds, called epi- 
phytes, appear to “live on air” but actually de- 
rive the required mineral nutrients from the 
organic debris that surrounds the roots and base 
of the plants. Orchids are especially abundant 
in the moist regions of Asia and the East Indies 
and the vast forests of the Andean and other 
mountainous areas of South America, but they 


are well represented in the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Central America. Many species and hybrids 
are cultivated in gardens and greenhouses for 
the beauty and peculiar shapes of their flowers. 
The flowers are occasionally fragrant, have bright 
colors, and are especially distinctive because of 
the various forms taken on by one of the three 
petals, which is known as the lip, or labellum. 
In many American and European countries, the 
culture of orchids has developed into an impor- 
tant industry. The form and size of the flowers 
produced by some cultivated hybrids, such as 
the Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, and the Cypripe- 
diums, cause them to command high prices. The 
roots and tubers of several species yield a nutri- 
tive substance known as salep, and vanilla is 
derived from the cured seed pod of the orchid 
Vanilla planifolia. See also color plate, Exotic 
and Native Orchids, Volume VIII. 

Orchomenus (ór'kóm'c-nüs), the name of 
two cities of ancient Greece. The most important 
city of that name was in Boetia, on the Cephisus 
River, about 55 m. N.w. of Athens, In early times 
it was an important commercial center, but by 
the sth century mc. it had been eclipsed by 
Thebes. In 85 B.C, at Orchomenus, the Roman 
general Sulla destroyed an army of King Mithri- 
dates VI of Pontus. 

The second city was in ancient Arcadia, about 

m. w. of Corinth. It was powerful in early 
times but had declined by the 5th century вс. 

Orczy (ûr tsi), EMMUSKA, BARONESS, novelist, 
playwright, born in Tarna-Eors, Hungary, in 
1865; died in London, England, Nov. 12, 1947. 
After an early education in Brussels and Paris, 
she studied painting in London. In the late 1890's, 
she began to write short stories for popular maga- 
zines, but she did not attain real success until 
1905, when she wrote a play and novel, both en- 
titled “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” concerning the 
French Revolution, These were followed by a 
long series of Pimpernel stories. Her highly 
romanticized fiction includes “The Emperor's 
Candlesticks” (1899); “The Elusive Pimpernel” 
(1908); a detective story, “The Old Man in the 
Corner" (1909); "Will o' The Wisp” (1947): 
and an autobiography, “Links in the Chain of 
Life" (1947). 

Ordeal (ór-del"), an ancient custom, most prev- 
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alent in medieval times, to settle questions of 
guilt ang innocence. The accused was tried by 
submitting him to dangerous and painful tests. 
If he could survive the ordeal without injury, 
it was believed that he was innocent. Such 
trials left room for manipulation so the guilt 
or innocence could be established whichever 
way the judges wished. Trial by ordeal decreased 
as a general practice after the 14th century in 
most parts of the world. However, some groups 
of American Indians used similar practices. See 
also Torture, 

Order (ór'dér), a term which is used in 
many fields. In architecture, it is applied to 
classical architecture, especially columns, each 
having its own form (see Column). In biology 
and zoology, it refers to the category of classi- 
fication that is above the family and below the 
class. In Christianity, it applies to any of sev- 
eral ranks of monastic brotherhoods (see Monas- 
ticism). 

Ordinal Number (¢/'di-nal nüm'bér), a 
term in mathematics, See Number. 

Ordinary (6rdi-nd-ry), an official of ancient 
Rome, whose duty was to hear and decide the 
most important civil and criminal cases. The 
term was applied in England to a bishop, or his 
deputy, when acting as an ecclesiastical judge, 
but after the Reformation the jurisdiction of 
this officer was transferred to the civil courts, 
In the colonial period of Canada and the U.S., 
the colonial governor was ex officio ordinary, 
or head, of the ecclesiastical courts, which then 
had jurisdiction of . probate and some equity 
causes. In some states, as in New Jersey, the 
probate judge is still called an ordinary. 

Ordnance (drd’nans), military material of 
all types, e.g., combat weapons and the ammuni- 
tion and equipment for their use, vehicles for 
combat and special purposes, repair tools, ma- 
chinery. The Ordnance Dept. of the U.S, Army 
Service Forces is responsible for designing, con- 
structing, testing, and supplying such materiel 
and maintains arsenals and depots for that pur- 


pose, 
Ordovician (4r-dó-vish'an), the name of a 
system of rocks lying between the Cambrian 
and Silurian systems (also called Lower Silurian 
in some of the older literature, particularly in 
England), and of the corresponding period of 
time. Radioactive minerals furnish data suggest- 
ing that the Ordovician period was about roo, 
000,000 years long and ended about 400,000,000 
years ago. In America the system is commonly 
divided into the Canadian series below, the 
plainian (or Mohawkian) series in the 
middle, and the Cincinnatian series above. These 
series are cach variously subdivided into groups 
and formations to fit local sequences of rocks. 
The ordovician rocks, particularly the Canadian 


series, include much limestone and dolomite, In 
the Cincinnatian epoch much of the interior of 
North America was submerged and marine de- 
posits of that age are widespread. Much of the 
sedimentary material that makes up the Cham- 
plainian and Cincinnatian rocks of eastern North 
America was eroded from a land area, designated 
Appalachia, that appeared east of the present 
continent. Ordovician rocks are widespread in 
Europe, where the system was named, and are 
known in Asia, Australia, and South America; 
they have not been recognized in Africa. The 
ordovician rocks contain fossil remains of a vast 
array of animal life, particularly marine inverte- 
brates, of which many types appeared for the 
first time. The dominant forms were large серћ. 
alopods. The first vertebrates, primitive fishes, 
appeared toward the end of the period, The 
only known plants were simple aquatic forms 
belonging to the algae. The ordovician was а 
period of widespread climatic uniformity, for 
very similar animals lived in areas as far apart 
as the Arctic regions and the central U.S, The 
ordovician rocks include important deposits of 
oil and gas and of lead and zinc. Much of the 
roofing slate produced in America comes from 
rocks of this system and much limestone and 
marble are quarried from it. 

Ore (ör), а natural mineral or mineral aggre- 
gate containing commercially usable constituents, 
usually in such quantity, grade, and concentra- 
tion as to make mining and extraction. profit- 
able. The expression generally refers to metallic 
minerals but for the want of a more appro- 
priate term is applied to certain nonmetalliferous 
minerals as well. 

The formation of ore bodies has been the 
object of intensive study since the earliest times 
and classifications have been developed based 
on uses of the minerals, on the forms of ore 
bodies, and on genesis. The latter is considered 
the most desirable from both scientific and prac- 
tical points of view. Ores can be produced from 
molten magmas through processes of differentia: 
tion by virtue of early crystallization and attend- 
ant gravity settling, diffusion, etc, or through 
the increase in concentration of ore-making con- 
stituents in the fluid portions of a magma ге 
maining after the less soluble minerals have 
crystallized, In the former case the ores (st 
chromite and titaniferous iron ores) form en- 
richment bodies in the entire cooled magma 
and in the latter they occur as constituents. of 
pegmatites (.c., molybdenum ores). 

Ore bodies are also formed by chemical proc- 
esses of concentration. Included are those de- 
posited in bodies of surface water by chemical 
precipitation, by hydrolysis, by evaporation, or 
by reactions in which organisms play a part 
(ге., iron ores). Ore deposits are also developed 
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through rock decay resulting from the actions 
of weathering agencies in which water-soluble 
constituents are removed and the insoluble prod- 
ucts are concentrated (ie. manganese ores). In 
other cases the water-soluble constituents may 
during ground circulation be redeposited to yield 
secondary enrichments (е, iron and copper 
ores). 

Deposits may be formed by the introduction 
of mineral constituents into country rock either 
by circulating atmospheric water independent of 
igneous activity (Le, Mississippi Valley lead 
and zinc ores) or by hot ascending waters aso- 
ciated with igneous activity. Depositions from 
such hot waters may occur near the surface 
at low temperatures and relatively low pressures; 
at intermediate depths under conditions of. mod- 
erate temperatures and high pressures (ie. ores 
at Leadville, Colo.); and at great depths with 
high pressures and temperatures (йе, tin veins). 
Direct igneous emanations may produce contact 
metamorphic deposits at the contacts of igneous 
rock with country rock (і.е, tungsten ores), 

Finally, deposits may be formed by mechanical 
processes of concentration in which stream, wind, 
and wave action remove lighter rock components 
leaving behind a concentrate of heavy mineral 
constituents (i4, placers). 


Oregon (gon), a state in the Pacific sec 
tion of the U.S., famous for its rugged scenery, 
Oregon ranks first among the states in timber and 
nickel production, second in chromite, and fourth 
in mercury. 

Oregon is bounded on the n: by Wet Cale 
n the к. by Idaho, on the s. Á 
fornia, and on the w. by the Pacific Ocean, It 
ranks ти, in size among the was мы ol 
population, according to the 195% estimates £ 
civilian population (Alaska, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
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the soil is very good, and the area constitutes the 
wheat belt of Oregon. The southern part of the 
intermountain tableland ranges in altitude from 
3,000 ft. to over 5,000 ft.; it is mostly level desert, 
with occasional low mountains. The Blue Mts. 
and the Wallowa Mts., in northeastern Oregon, 
are lower than the Cascades and are heavily 
wooded. The extreme eastern section of Oregon 
is part of the Snake River valley. Recently the 
417-£t. Owyhee Dam has made irrigation possible, 
and this region has become an important agricul- 
tural area. 

Oregon’s coast line is mostly regular, broken by 
occasional rugged headlands up to 1,000 ft. high 
which are battered by the surf, Offshore are rocky 
islets, actually drowned peaks of the Coast and 
Klamath Mts. 

Oregon’s most important river is the Columbia, 
which forms much of the northern border with 
Washington. At Portland, about 1 30 m. from the 
sea, the Columbia is joined by the Willamette 
River. The Columbia's largest tributary is the 
turbulent Snake River, which flows along the 
Idaho border and joins the Columbia in Wash- 
ington. Both the Columbia and the Snake have 
carved dramatic canyons through the mountains, 
the most notable being the Columbia Gorge in 
the Cascade Range and the Grand Canyon of the 
Snake River. The latter is the deepest chasm in 
North America; at places, the surface of the river 
is 5,000 ft. below the top of the canyon wall. 
Several short rivers flow into the Pacific from the 
Cascade Range and Klamath Mts. Chief among 
them are the Rogue, Umpqua, Wilson, Alsea, and 
Nehalem rivers. 

Oregon has a number of lakes, most of which 
are located in the south central part of the state. 
Crater Lake, considered the state's outstanding 
scenic feature, is set in a volcano's crater, with 
walls 500 ft. to 2,000 ft. high. Upper Klamath 
Lake, a few miles to the south, is somewhat 
larger. Some of the lakes of the desert plateau in 
the intermountain region are salty, having no 
outlet, and in dry seasons shrink or disappear 
completely. 

Waterfalls add another form of beauty to 
Oregon, Multnomah Falls in northwestern Ore- 
gon plunges over a cliff 620 ft. high into an ever- 


ANNUAL STATE EVENTS 


State Day Feb. 14; statewide 

Salmon Derby First week in March; Portland 

Founders Day First Sunday in May; statewide 

Rose Festival June; Portland 

Klamath Falls Rodeo First week in July; Klamath Falls 

Albany Timber Carnival | July 4; Albany. 

Shokespeare Festival August; Ashford 

State Fair. First week in September; Salem 

Pendleton Roundup Third week in September; Pendleton; 
‘one of the West's greatest rodeos 
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green forest at its base. Silver Creek Falls, in 
Willamette Valley, is smaller, but equally beau. | 
tiful. The Oregon Caves, a national monument | 
in Josephine County, in the southwestern corner 

of the state, are limestone caverns with high 

vaulted chambers full of fantastic stalagmites and _ 
stalactites. j 

Among Oregon’s man-made wonders are sev- 
eral dams, the most famous of which is the 170-ft- 
high Bonneville Dam, on the Columbia River 
above Portland; it creates hydroelectric power ` 
and, by backing up a lake 5o m. long, improves 
river navigation. Other dams on the Columbia 
River are Chief Joseph, Rock Island, McNary, 
and The Dalles, which are shared with Wash- 
ington. At Astoria the Astor Column, an obser- 
vation tower 125 ft. high, has a spiral mural 
about early Oregon. The state capitol, at Salem, 
is a white marble building of modern design; 
a mural inside depicts the meeting at Champoeg, 
in 1843, at which the farmers, traders, and trap- 
pers of the Oregon Country organized a pro- 
visional government. 

Climate: Along the coast, Oregon’s climate 
tends to remain mild, much the same in all sea- 
sons, with a moderate rainfall. Snow is rare in 
this part of the state, but very heavy snowfalls 
are common in the Cascade Range and inland. 
Inland Oregon has much hotter summers and 
colder winters. East of the Cascades, rainfall is 
very light, and the humidity is much lower than 
that of the coastal region. The rainy season in 
Oregon is from November to January. 


Normal temperature, Portland 
January 39.59 Р. 
July 68.59 F. 
Annual mean 544° F. 
latest frost, Portland Moy 4 
Earliest frost, Portland Oct. 30 
horna кено Portland ne 
July 0.42 in. 
Annual 39.91 in 
Average growing season, Portland 263 days 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Oregon possesses the largest timber resources 
among the states. Forest lands amount to 25,875; 
000 acres, and the saw-timber volume is placet 
at 14,271,000,000 bd. ft. Softwoods accounted for 
all but 51,000,000 bd. ft. in this figure, the chief 
ones being Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, white and 
ponderosa pine, Port Orford cedar, and coast 
redwoods. 

Farm land covers about one-third of Oregon; 
the varied climate and soil conditions enabling 
a variety of crops to grow. The sheltered Willa- 
mette Valley, with mild climate, rich soil, and 
high rainfall, grows hay and grain crops. Its ex- 
cellent pastures support many stock ranches. In 
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more arid eastern Oregon the land is used for 
alfalfa, seed crops, and fruits. Irrigation or dry 
farming methods are necessary. 

Fisheries, although declining, are another im- 
portant resource, The lower reaches of Oregon's 
rivers and streams are alive with salmon at the 
spawning season. Although they are salt-water 
fish, they are born at the heads of streams and 
return there to lay their eggs. As dams are built 
across Oregon rivers, steplike pools called “fish- 
ladders” are built beside them to enable the sal- 
mon to reach the spawning grounds. This is 
necessary if the fish are not to die out. Offshore, 
fishing fleets take large catches of tuna, cod, hali- 
but, flounder, and sardines; inshore, oysters, 
clams, and crabs abound. 

Oregon possesses the largest supply of nickel 
in the U.S., as well as important quantities of 
mercury and valuable deposits of gold, sand, 
gravel, gypsum, clay, and building stone. 

The Federal and state governments work to- 
gether to protect Oregon's resources and extend 
their usefulness. Preventing and combating forest 
fires is a major problem. All Federal forest land 
and much privately owned forest is logged me- 
thodically to assure that new trees replace those 


being cut. 


RESOURCES AND PRODUCTS 


Scole of Miles 


Orxcon's Economy 


The largest contributor to Oregon's economy 
and the state’s chief employer in 1950 was manu- 
facturing, which in recent years has replaced 
agriculture as the leading activity. The state's 
total labor force in 1950 was 576,401. Manufac- 
turing employed 23 per cent of the state's 1950 
labor force; about three-fifths of them were en- 
gaged in lumbering and the manufacture of wood 
products. The combined value added by manu- 
facture in these two fields was $573,672,000 in 
1954, and wood-pulp and paper products added 
$64,321,000. Forest products accounted for more 
than half the total value added by manufacture 
in 1954. 

The processing of food products—especially the 
canning and freezing of seafood, meat packing, 
dairying, and flour milling—was the second- 
largest manufacturing activity in Oregon in 1954. 
The total value added by the manufacture of food 
products in that year was $141,668,000. Other 
large industries were printing and the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery. The total value added 
by manufacture in 1956 was $1,145,000,000. 

Wholesale and retail trade was the second- 
largest employer in 1950, accounting for 21 per 
cent of the state's labor force. 
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Agriculture ranked third in employment in 
Oregon in 1950, engaging 12 per cent of the 
state’s workers. In 1954 there were 54,441 farms. 
Farm acreage totaled 21,047,000, with an average 
of 386.6 acres per farm. Dairying and the pro- 
duction of livestock and poultry were the leading 
agricultural operations. Livestock in 1957 brought 
a cash income of $175,300,000. Sheep-raising, 
formerly quite important, is declining. Next in 
value was the production of grains (farm value, 
1957, $54,647,000). Fruits, strawberries, and truck 
crops were also leading farm products. Oregon 
ranks second among the states in pear production, 
the 1956 crop being 6,490,000 bu. Total cash in- 
come from crops, livestock, and government pay- 
ments in 1957 was $419,185,000. 

In 1955 Oregon ranked goth among the states 
in value of mineral production, which totaled 
$31,736,000 and represented less than 1 per cent 
of the national output. Leading minerals in order 
of value are sand and gravel, stone, cement, and 
nickel, The 1956 catch of the Oregon fisheries 
was 61,309,000 lb., valued at $7,785,000. Recently 
the state government estimated that the value to 
the state of the tourist industry exceeded that of 
either fisheries or mining. 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Water transportation plays an important role 
in Oregon, especially in the lumber industry, 
which uses streams to float rafts of logs to the 
sawmills. The Bonneville Dam made the Colum- 
bia River navigable as far as The Dalles, about 
200 m. from the sea. 

The earliest railroads in Oregon were the 
Portage R.R. and the Union Transportation Co., 
both established in 1859 and both now part of the 
Union Pacific R.R. Among the other major rail- 
roads serving Oregon today are the Northern 
Pacific R.R.; Great Northern Ry.; Southern Pa- 
cific Co.; and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
R.R. Railroad mileage in 1956 was 3,213 m. In 
1957 the state had 64,435 m. of roads, of which 
39,617 m. were surfaced. All the major cities have 
airfields. The state had 76 radio stations and 20 
television stations in 1957. The first paper pub- 
lished in the state was the Oregon Spectator 
(1846) of Oregon City. Today’s leading news- 
papers include the Oregonian, the Portland Ore- 
gon Journal, and Salem’s Oregon Statesman. 


POPULATION 


Oregon has 36 counties. The state’s 1950 urban 
population comprised 53.9 per cent of the total 
population; the rural population, 46.1 per cent. 
Between 1940 and 1950, the urban population rose 
37-7 per cent over that of 1940; the rural popula- 
tion rose 41.4 per cent. More than three-tenths of 
the population lived in the urbanized area of 
Portland. Oregon’s population was estimated at 


1,773,000 on July 1, 1958. In 1950 white persons 
numbered 1,497,128; of these 1,413,516 wet 
native born and 83,612 were foreign born. Noi 
white persons totaled 24,213, of whom 11,529 
were Negroes; 5,820, Indians; and the remainder, 
Chinese, Japanese, and others. Population densi 
in 1950 averaged 15.8 per sq.m. 

The major religious faiths, in order of size, i 
1950 were the Protestant and the Roman Catholi 
with a small Jewish group. The predominal 
Protestant bodies were The Methodist Churcd 


the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; and tl 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Chief Cities: Portland, on the Columbia River, 
is the state's largest city, an ocean port via а 35- 
ft.-deep channel to the sea, and the trading center — 
of the Columbia Valley region. It has important 
lumber-milling and flour-milling plants, textil 
mills, and shipyards. The Univ. of Portland 
located here. A 

Salem, on the Willamette River, the capital ] 
city and the second in size, is a canning, textile, | 
and paper-making center. It is also the seat of _ 
Willamette Univ. 1 

Eugene, on the Willamette River, is the third- 
largest city, and serves as a market place for the 
surrounding agricultural and lumbering area. It 
is also the seat of the Univ. of Oregon. 

Medford, in southwestern Oregon, is the fourth- 
largest in size, a summer resort and center of a 
mining, lumbering, and agricultural area. 

Famous Men and Women: Atkinson, George 
Henry (1819-89), Massachusetts-born missionary 
and educator, who founded public schools in 
Oregon and urged the planting of wheat. 4 

Applegate, Jesse (1811-88), road-builder, legis- 
lator, and publicist, who led the cow column in 
the "Great Migration" to Oregon in 1843. 

Blanchet, Francois Norbert (1795-1883), Ca- 
nadian-born missionary, who founded St. Paul's 
Mission; first archbishop of Oregon City. 

Bloch, Ernest (1880-1959), Swiss-born com- 
poser, who made his home in Oregon after 1941. 

Duniway, Abigail Jane Scott (1834-1915), Ili- 
nois-born editor and suffragist. 

Joseph, Chief, the Younger (ca. 1840-1904)» 
who іп 1877 led the Nez Percés nearly 1,500 M: 
in retreat, ending in surrender 30 m. short of the 
Canadian border and freedom. m 

Lee, Jason (1803-45), Vermont-born mission- 
ary, who helped strengthen the U.S. claim to 
Oregon by founding missions and promoting 1m- 
migration. з 

McLoughlin, John (1784-1857), Canadian-born 


Hudson’s Bay Co. manager, known as the "nm Í 
of Oregon,” who controlled the Indians aní 
helped the early settlers of Oregon. His home 1$ 4 


preserved in Oregon City. 
Whitman, Marcus (1802-47), New York-born i 


RESOURCES OF THE PAST 


Fur trading brought the Hudson's Bay 
Co. into Oregon; its factor, John Me’ 
Loughlin (inset, above left), called 
"father of Oregon,” encouraged settle- 
ment; he later retired to this house 
(above lejt) in Oregon City. The old 
courthouse (above) in Jacksonville is 
now a pioneer museum with mementocs 
of the 1850's. The boom has subsided 
and much timber is protected by the 
U.S. government, but lumber mills like 
this (left) still help make Oregon one of 
the nation's leading producers. The days 
of the famous cattle barons have also 
passed, but livestock raising (below left) 
remains an important activity. The gold 
strike in the middle of the 19th century 
signaled extensive mineral deposits; old- 
fashioned panning for gold (below) i» 
now a popular hobby (courtesy Oregon 
State Highway Comm.) 
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missionary who helped attract settlers to Oregon. 
He and his wife were killed by the Indians. 

Williamson, Thames Ross (1894- ), writer 
of fiction and nonfiction. 


EDUCATION 


Education is free and compulsory for children 
between seven and 16. The state's public-school 
system was established in 1849. Public-school 
enrollment totaled 362,000 in 1957. Leading state- 
supported institutions of higher learning include 
the Univ. of Oregon, Eugene; Portland State 
Coll., Portland; and Oregon State Coll., Corvallis, 
Private or denominational colleges include Lewis 
and Clark Coll., the Univ. of Portland, and Reed 
Coll, Portland; Linfield Coll, McMinnville; 
Pacific Univ., Forest Grove; and Marylhurst Coll., 
Marylhurst. 

Other cultural institutions include the Museum 
of Natural History, Eugene, which has important 
collections of plants, birds, animals, and fossils; 
the Art Museum and the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety, Portland; and the outdoor Shakespearean 
theater, Ashford. 


GOVERNMENT 


Oregon is governed under provisions of a con- 
stitution dating from 1857 and amended many 
times, The constitution gives executive authority 
to a governor, lieutenant. governor, secretary of 
state, attorney general, treasurer, superintendent 
of public instruction, and labor commissioner, 
each elected for a term of four years. The gov- 
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ernor is limited to two terms in any 12-year 
period. The legislature consists of a senate of 
30 members, serving staggered terms of four 
years each, and a house of representatives of 60 
members, elected every two years. The legislature 
meets in Salem, the capital city, for regular ses- 
sions on the second Monday in January of the 
odd-numbered years. There is no legal limit on 
the length of sessions. The supreme court consists 
of seven justices, each elected to a term of six 
years. The judicial system also includes circuit, 
county, and justice-of-the-peace courts. The state 
is represented in the U.S, Congress by two Sena- 
tors and four Representatives. 


History 


Sailing north from Mexico in 1543, the Span- 
ish explorer Bartolomé Ferrelo was probably the 
first white man to see Oregon. In 1579 Sir Francis 
Drake reported reaching the 43rd parallel on the 
Pacific shore. Occasional voyagers sailed past 
Oregon's coast in the next two centuries, but 
little interest developed in this area. Captain 
James Cook, the English explorer, sailed along 
the Oregon coast in 1778, reaching the mouth of 
the Alsea River. American explorers entered the 
scene in 1788, when Capt. Robert Gray, in his 
ship Lady Washington, arrived and made the 
first landing on the Oregon coast to trade with 
the Indians for furs. Gray returned in 1792 and 
sailed up the Columbia River, naming it after his 
new ship and establishing the basis of the U.S. 
claim to that area. The Lewis and Clark expedi- 


MAJOR RECREATIONAL AND HISTORIC FEATURES 


Name and Type Sire and Location 


Points of Interest 


Crater Lake National Pork tas- 
tablished 19021 
Deschutes National Forest (ез. 
tablished 1908) 
Fremont National Fores! tes- 
tablished 1906) 


Malheur National Forest tes- 
tablished 1908) 


М, Hood National Forest les- 
tablished 1911) 


Rogue River National Forest 
{established 1908) 


Siskiyou National Forest (es. 
tablished 1906) 


Siuslaw National Forest tes- 
tablished 1908) 


Wallowa Notional Forest les. 
tablished 1905) 

Whitman National Fe - 
tablished 1508 UNUM 
Willamette National Forest 
lestablished 1933) 

Bottle Mt. State Park lestob- 
lished 1930) ciis 


Emigrant Springs State Pork 
privi qM 


John Day Fossil Beds State 
Park (established 1931) 


160,290 acres, in the southwest, near 
Ft. Klomoth (off U.S, 97; state 62] 
1,927,401 acres, in central Oregon (U.S, 
20, 97, 126; stote 58) 

1,772,641 acres, in south central Oregon 
(0,5, 97, 395; state 31, 66) 

1,275,914 acres, in east central Oregon 
(0.5 26, 299 

1,183,886 acres, in the northwest (U.S. 
Ж, 30, 99; stote 35) 

1,148,832 acres, In the southwest; the 
eet in California (0.5, 99; state 


1,101,945 acres, in the southwest; the 
ist in California (U.S. 101, 99, 
i] 


ms acres, in the west (U.S. 20, 99, 


1,073,973 acres, in the northeast (U.S, 
26, 30, 395) 


1,568,433 acres, in the northeast (0.5, 
26; state 86) 


1,819,977 acres, in west central Oregon 
(0.5. 20, 126; stote 22, 58) 

420 actes south of Pendleton (U.S. 395] 
M acres east of Pendleton {off U.S. 30) 


ae acres 8 m. W. of Dayville (state 


Deep-blue loke se! in high lava walls of extinct volcano, con: 
sidered one of the great scenic marvels of the world 

Eastern slopes of Cascade Mts. croters with sulfur springs; der 
posits of colored obsidian; fishing streams; wilderness areot 
Abert Foult, second-lorgest vertical fault in the world; mesos, 
bultes, and rock spires; Oregon Desert; antelope herds < 
Cabin of Joaquin Miller; mountains; fishing streams; orchery 
hunting preserve; fossil beds; Strawberry Mt. Wild Area 

Mt. Hood; Multnomah Falls; Timberline Lodge; scenic чен 
оп Oregon Trail route; glaciers; alpine meadows, winter sports 


Table Rock, site of battle with Rogue River Indians; mountains: 
wild and natural areas; lakes and fishing streams 


Rogue River Gorge; spectacular trees and flowers (only redwood 
groves in Oregon); Oregon Caves National Monument; ghor 
towns 

On the Pacific Ocean; Cope Perpetua; sand dunes; heavy stands 
of Sitka spruce, hemlock, cedar, and Douglas fir 

Rugged mountains known os the Alps of the Northwest; original 
home of the Nez Percé Indians; Snake River 

Blue ond Wallowa Mis.; lakes, streams, ond waterfalls; cattle 
and sheep graze omong its pine groves 

Most heavily forested national forest in the U.S. snow-capped 
peaks; lakes; waterfalls; hot springs; McKenzie Pass Highway 
Named for battle of Willow Springs (18781, lost Indian-white 
‘encounter in the Pacific Northwest; recreation area 

Oregon Trail passes through the park; summit of Blue Mis. 


Includes Picture Gorge State Park; Indian pictographs; fossil 
beds estimated to be 30,000,000 years old 
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tion, which had traveled overland from St. Louis, 
made its way to the mouth of the Columbia in 
1805. Astoria, a fur post and the first American 
settlement in Oregon, was established by John 
Jacob Astor's company in 1811, but the War of 
1812 caused Astor to sell his holdings in Oregon 
to the Canadian North West Co. The Oregon 
Country was now claimed by the U.S., Great 
Britain, Spain, and Russia. Spain gave up her 
claim in favor of the U.S. in 1819, as part of the 
agreement to sell Florida, Russia withdrew her 
claim to the Pacific Northwest coast south of 
54° 40' in a treaty with the U.S., in 1824, and with 
Britain, in 1825. Unable to settle the issue per- 
manently, the U.S. and Britain agreed in 1818 to 
occupy the Oregon Country jointly, and they re- 
newed the agreement in 1827, Soon the British 
had monopolized the fur trade through the efi- 
cient policies of the Hudson's Bay Co. manager, 
John McLoughlin. On the other hand, U.S. mis 
sionaries Jason Lee, Marcus Whitman, and Father 
Francois Blanchet were operating missions in the 
Willamette Valley and on the Columbia plateau, 
and Whitman's letters to the East helped to arouse 
the interest of many prospective settlers. Large 
groups of pioncers began to come over the Oregon 
Trail in 1843, most of them settling in the Willa 
mette Valley. In 1843 these settlers met at Cham- 
poeg to organize a temporary government. In 
1844 the demand for U.S. ownership of Oregon, 
along with the annexation of Texas, was a lead. 
ing election issue, A settlement was reached in 
1846 which gave the U.S. a northern boundary 
along the 49th parallel. 

Oregon Territory was organized in 1848, pri 
marily to provide protection against the Indians. 
Congress passed the Oregon Donation Land Law 
in 1850, offering free homesteads to prospective 
settlers, which attracted even more pioneers to 
the region. By 1853, the population had grown 
to such an extent that Congress cut off the land 
north of the Columbia to make Washington Ter 
ritory, and Oregon acquired its preseat shape. It 
became a state in 1859. Completion of the first 
transcontinental railroad in 1869 made Oregon 
ians eager for a transcontinental line of their own, 
which was achieved in 1883 with the completion 
of Henry Villard's Northern Pacific R.R. 

One of the most courageous and intelligent 
Indian leaders in the U.S, was Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Percés, who resisted settlement on a 
reservation and in 1877 attempted to march his 
entire tribe to Canada. The Modocs and the 
Paiute Indians also resisted the settlers, but they 
were finally defeated in a series of campaigns, 
the former in 1873, the latter in 1878. 

Oregon played a leading role in the drive for 
direct legislation between 1892 and 1912 and 
eventually influenced many other states. Led by 
William S. U'Ren, the people of Oregon amended 


Courtesy Union Pacife Railroad 


MT. HOOD, OREGON 
The highest point in Oregon in the Cascade Range 
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their constitution by “The Oregon Plan.” One of 
these reforms was the initiative and referendum, 
whereby the people, by a petition and special 
election, could write and pass laws they felt the 
legislature had overlooked. Another was the re 
call, which enabled the people to remove an un 
satisfactory official by a special election. Other 
laws of this period included some of the nation's 
first laws restricting the length of the working 
day and regulating woman and child labor 
Oregon furnished 43,358 residents to the armed 
forces in World War I and r4Bosg in World 
War 11, During World War Il, power from Bon. 
neville Dam spurred industrial growth in Ore 
gon. The docks and shipbuilding yards of Port 
land hummed with activity. Once the war was 
over, the state's industries were quickly converted 
to peaceful uses, Recently, the further develop. 
ment of the Columbia River's resources has been 
hotly disputed, one group favoring private de 
velopment and another, Federal participa 
through the Columbia Valley Authority, A 
tional use of the Columbia River will inevitably 
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have an important effect on the state’s economy. 

See also separate entries on most of the indi- 
viduals and geographical and historical subjects 
mentioned in this article. 

Oregon City, a city in Oregon, seat of Clacka- 
mas County, on the Wilamette River, 12 m. s. of 
Portland, Ore. It is on the Southern Pacific R.R. 
Situated in a dairying and fruit-growing district, 
the city is a processing center with pulp and paper 
mills, woolen mills, and other plants. Nearby are 
falls on the Willamette River which are 4o ft. 
high, Oregon City had the first newspaper west 
of the Missouri River, the Oregon Spectator 
(founded 1846). The city was incorporated in 
1849 and was the territorial capital until 1852. 
Population, 1950, 7,682. 

Oregon Trail, a route followed by American 
pioneers and emigrants, ca. 2,000 m. long, from 
various points on the Missouri River to the Co- 
lumbia River region in present-day Oregon. Not 
a trail in the sense of a well-defined pathway, the 
Oregon Trail lay generally along the North 
Platte and the Sweetwater rivers, crossing the 
Rocky Mts. through South Pass, The trail had 
stopping places at Ft. Laramie, Casper, and Ft. 
Bridger, Wyo., proceeding thence northwest to 
Ft. Hall and, along the Snake River, to Ft. Boise, 
Idaho; it then continued over the Blue Mts. to the 
trail’s terminus at Ft. Vancouver, Wash., the 
Columbia River, and the Willamette Valley. 

The early part of the route was the same as 
the Santa Fe Trail. At Ft. Bridger, a branch 
known as the Mormon Trail led southwest to 
Great Salt Lake, while the Oregon Trail con- 
tinued northwest. Beyond Ft. Hall, the California 
Trail branched off to the southwest, through the 
Humboldt River region of Nevada. The best. 
known instance of the use of the trail was the 
“Great Emigration” of more than ооо persons 
and ca. 1,000 head of livestock in 1843. The trail 
is the subject of “The California and Oregon 
Trail” by Francis Parkman (q.v.). 

Oregon, university or, a coeducational state 
institution of higher learning at Eugene, Ore., 
established in 1876. It comprises the Coll. of Lib. 
eral Arts and the schools of architecture and allied 
arts, business administration, education, health 
and physical education, journalism, law, and 
music. It has schools of dentistry and medicine 
at Portland, Ore. The library has more than 600,- 
000 volumes. The museum of art and the museum 
of natural history are noted. The annual student 
enrollment totals ca. 6,200, and there are some 
400 members of the faculty. The physical plant 
is valued at about $20,500,000. 

OReilly (6-777), Joun BOYLE, author, born 
at Dowth Castle, Ireland, June 28, 1844; died in 
Hull, Mass, Aug. то, 1890. His father was an 
instructor at the Netterville Institution, Dowth 
Castle, where the son secured his education. He 
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learned to set type in a printing office and. 
was a reporter for various papers, becoming i 
ested in the Fenians (4.0.). He joined a Bri 
regiment in 1863 to encourage revolt among 
soldiers and three years later was arrested 
charges of high treason. He was found 
and sentenced (1866) to life imprisonment, 
sentence later being lightened to 20 years’ ser 
in the West Australia penal colony. He escap 
from there in 1869 by sea and was rescued and 
taken to the Cape of Good Hope. Shortly there 
after, he came to America and settled in Boston, 
where he joined the newspaper the Pilot in 18 
becoming editor in chief in 1874. He wrote se 
eral books of poetry, including “Songs from 
Southern Seas" (1873), "Songs, Legends, an 
Ballads” (1878), “The Statues in the Block” 
(1881), and “In Bohemia" (1886), as well as а 
novel of convict life, “Moondyne” (1879). 

Orel (6-ré/’), a city in the U.S.S.R., capital of 
Orel Oblast of the Russian S.F.S.R., on the Oka _ 
River, са. 200 m. s.w. of Moscow. A transpol 
tion and industrial hub of a fertile region, the 
city produces tractor parts and textile machinery, 1 
and its industries include flour milling, meat Р 
packing, and hemp milling. The surrounding 
country produces hemp, potatoes, wheat, sugar 
beets, and orchard products. Orel has several cul- 
tural institutions, including the Turgenev Mu- р 
scum, a natural history museum, and а teachers — 
college. Founded in 1564 as a southern outpost 
for the Moscow domain, Orel was used as a place 
of exile in the 1860's for Polish revolutionaries. 
The scene of heavy fighting during World War Il, 
it was held by the Germans from 1941 to 1943- 
Population, ca. 128,000. 

O’Rell (6-ré/’), max, the pseudonym of PAUL 
BLOUET, author, born in Brittany, France, March 
2, 1848; died in Paris, May 24, 1903. He was edu- 
cated in Paris but entered the army to serve in 
the Franco-Prussian War. In 1870 he was made a 
prisoner at Sedan and, after his release, fought 
against the Commune in Paris, where he was 
wounded. He lived in England after 1872 and 
visited the U.S. in 1887 and 1890. His best-known 
writings are about England and America, “John 
Bull and His Island” (1883), “Jonathan and His 
Continent" (1889), and “A Frenchman in Amer- 
ica” (1891). 

Orellana (6-ré-(/) ya’ndi), FRANCISCO DE, sol- 
dier and explorer, born in Trujillo, Spain, €@ 
1490; died, probably in Venezuela, ca. 1546. He 
took part in the conquest of Peru and was опе 
of Gonzalo Pizarro's lieutenants on the expedi- 
tion (1540-41) that set out for the interior of South 
America. Sent ahead to obtain supplies, Orellana 
and about 50 men were either unable or unwilling 
to rejoin the expedition, and they continued down 
the Napo River to the valley of the Amazon, near 
where the Amazon River rises in the Andes Mts. in 
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Peru. There the Indians are supposed to have told 
him about a tribe of female warriors, called Ama- 
zons, for whom he named the river. He was the 
first European to navigate the Amazon to its 
mouth, reaching the Atlantic Ocean in August 
1541. Soon after, he sailed for Spain, where he 
received a grant of land in the newly discovered 
regions. in 1544 he undertook an expedition to 
conquer the country around the Amazon, but he 
was unsuccessful and died shortly thereafter. 

Orenburg (ór'en-boórg). See Chkalov. 

Orense (ô-rān’så), a city in Spain, capital of 
Orense province (area, 2,694 sq. m.; pop., 1956, 
459,486), on the Miño River, са. 245 m. м. of 
Madrid. The industrial establishments include 
sawmills, flour mills, iron foundries, and a brandy 
distillery. The surrounding area is almost en- 
tirely mountainous, with extensive forests in the 
higher elevations that support a lumber indus- 
try. Cattle are raised in the pastures, and vine- 
yards and orchards are tended in the fertile 
valley. 

The city has a 13th-century bridge, a Gothic 
cathedral, and hot sulfur springs (called Las 
Burgas) that attract tourists. Originally a Roman 
settlement, the town achieved its greatest im- 
portance as the capital of the Suevi kings in the 
sth and 6th centuries. Destroyed by the Moors 
in the 8th century, Orense was rebuilt in the oth 
century. Population, 1956, 58,920. 

Orestes (ó-rés'téz), a figure in Greek mythol- 
ogy, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
brother of Electra and Iphigenia. The legend 
about Orestes varies considerably, since it was 
treated not only in the Homeric poems but also 
at a later period by the great dramatic writers, 
Aeschylus in “The Eumenides, and “Choe- 
ophorae,” Sophocles in “Electra,” and Euripides 
in “Electra,” “Orestes,” and “Iphigenia Among 
the Taurians." Scenes from the life of Orestes 
were often depicted on vases and sarcophagi. 

It is generally related that while Orestes was 
a child, Clytemnestra and her lover, Aegisthus, 
murdered Agamemnon, ruler of Mycenae, on 
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his return from the Trojan War. Fearing for the 
life of her brother, since he might lay claim 
to the throne, Electra sent Orestes to live with 
his uncle Strophius, King of Phocis. In due 
time Orestes came of age and determined to 
avenge the murder of his father, After consult- 
ing the oracle of Delphi, he set off for Mycenae. 
In the disguise of a messenger from Strophius, 
he announced his own death at the court and 
delivered a funeral urn which supposedly con- 
tained his ashes, He then made himself known 
to Electra, and, gaining admittance to the royal 
suite, killed both Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. 

So revolting was this matricide that Orestes 
was frantically pursued by the Furies and obliged 
to wander ceaselessly over many lands. He was 
accompanied by his good friend Pylades, son of 
Strophius. Appealing once again to the oracle, 
Orestes was directed to bring back to Athens a 
statue of Artemis which had fallen from the skies 
at Tauris in Scythia. As was the custom toward 
strangers, Orestes and Pylades had no sooner 
reached Tauris than they were seized for sacrifice 
to Artemis. By good fortune, however, the 
priestess was none other than Orestes’ sister, 
Iphigenia, and the three escaped with the statue 
of the goddess. 

Still pursued by the Furies, Orestes was directed 
by Apollo to take refuge in Athens with Athena, 
the goddess of wisdom. Athena established the 
high court of Areopagus to try his case and, dis- 
covering the vote to be a tie, intervened to obtain 
his acquittal. The Furies were finally appeased by 
the founding of a temple in which they were 
worshiped as the Eumenides. 

Orestes recovered the kingdom of Mycenae, 
to which he later added Argos and Laconia. He 
married Hermione, daughter of Menelaus, after 
killing another suitor for her hand, Achilles’ son, 
Neoptolemus. 

Although early versions of the story are not 
concerned with the moral and legal problem of 
matricide, increasing social interest in ethics 
led to an extensive development of the legend. 

Öresund (resun), a strait between Den- 
mark and Sweden, See Sound, The... 

Organ (ó/gan), а wind musical instrument, 
It is the largest and most important of all musi- 
cal instruments. It contains a collection of metal- 
lic and wooden pipes which are made to sound 
by means of wind pressure produced by a centrif- 
ugal fan or fans, and is played by keys. The 
organ is of great antiquity and can be traced 
back to a small collection of pipes, from which it 
has grown in size and number of pipes until 
now a single performer is able to call into use 
several thousand. The ancient Greeks and others 
of remote date employed water to graduate the 
pressure of the compressed air upon the pipes, 
hence their instruments were known as hydraulic, 
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or water organs. Hero, who lived in the 3rd cen- 
tury before Christ, was perhaps the first to cause 
a row of musical pipes to be blown by mechanical 
means. Instruments of this form were in com- 
mon use among the people of wealth from the 
earliest history of the Greeks, and continued popu- 
lar in the Roman and Byzantine Empires and in 
the reign of Charlemagne. 

Four essentials are of necessity employed in the 
construction of all organs, but to these have been 
added a variety of mechanical and electro-me- 
chanical devices for the purpose of increasing the 
flexibility, beauty, and intensity of the instru- 
ment’s musical effect. The four essentials consist 
of a bellows or blower to supply wind pressure, 
a wind chest to maintain an adequate air supply, 
a number of pipes in communication with the 
wind chest to produce musical sound, and a con- 
sole or keyboard through which the entire organ 
is made to function at the pleasure of the player. 

After these essential parts of organ construction 
were perfected, additional progress was made in 
the development of electro-pneumatic and full 
electric console and wind chest actions. The in- 
troduction of these improvements has permitted 
the pipe organ to be constructed of several divi- 
sions or partial organs, placed in various positions, 
each playable from a separate keyboard at the 
console, instead of the instrument being in a 
single mass. A greater variety of tones was intro- 
duced; more power and unwavering wind supply 
centered in the blower. Ample and direct wind 
conductors were used to assure proper articula- 
tion of the pipes, the instantaneous response of 
valves in opening and closing and scientific prin- 
ciples of swell box control were introduced for 
improving crescendo and diminuendo effects, 
and finally the console with its varied appur- 
tenances, supplying the organist with unusual 
facilities for controlling the instrument, 

The larger organs of modern construction are 
comprised of several partial organs or divisions, 
each of which is connected with a separate key- 
board or manual. Many organs have four and five 
manuals, controlling from five to eight independ- 
ent divisions, viz., great, swell, choir, solo, echo, 
orchestral, string, celestial, and pedal organs, but 
all are in reach of the performer. 

Present-day organ construction allows certain 
partial organ divisions to be operated from any 
one of the keyboards provided. These divisions 
are commonly referred to as “floating organs.” 
A large church organ usually has four separate 
organ divisions—great, swell, choir, and solo. 
Many times the fourth keyboard controls an echo 
organ instead of the solo; or, the echo may be 
made to operate from one or more predetermined 
keyboards, eliminating the necessity for an addi- 
tional manual. 

A properly built organ, regardless of size, has 


a pedal division operated from a keyboard played 
by the feet, called the pedal board or pedal 
clavier. Pedals were invented in 1470 by a skill- 
ful musician of Venice named Bernard. Each 
manual controlling any one of the various partial 
organs or divisions usually has a compass of five 
octaves, 61 keys, ranging from the C below the 
tenor C, the lowest note of the tenor voice or the 
tenor violin (viola). The pedal has a compass 
commonly of 32 notes ranging from the C below 
the lowest manual C, corresponding to the low C 
of the piano keyboard. The pipes range in length 
from less than 1 in. to 32 ft. They are divided 
into four groups or families of tone—strings, 
reeds, flutes, and flue or diapason tone. The lat- 
ter supplies the fundamental organ tone which is 
not found in the orchestra or band and is peculiar 
to this instrument. The quality and character of 
their sound depend upon their dimensions, shape, 
the materials of which they are made, air pressure, 
and voicing treatment. Air is admitted into the 
myriads of pipes from the wind chest by means 
of valves which are operated pneumatically or 
electro-pneumatically from the keys at the console. 
The several sets of pipes specified for each par- 
tial organ division are arranged in ranks or rows 
upon the wind chest. Each of these ranks is called 
a stop or register. Each stop has its own char- 
acteristic tone, the quality of tone being desig- 
nated as clarinet, flute, diapason, trumpet, vox 
humana, oboe, violin, bassoon, dulciana, etc. Most 
of the instruments have adjustable combination 
movements by which any number of stops may 
be operated automatically by depressing the vari- 
ous groups of pistons provided; similarly, there 
are couplers to join any one of the manuals to- 
gether and to couple any of the manuals to the 
pedal clavier. Swell pedals are provided for in- 
creasing and decreasing the volume of any organ 
division, and tremulants for producing vibrato 
effects. The bellows for compressing the air in 
the wind chest are no longer pumped by hand, 
but are operated by centrifugal fans, which are 
rotated by electric motors. In conjunction with. 
the blower motor a low-voltage generator is oper- 
ated to supply current for the electrical system. 
Organs of large dimensions are abundant in 
the cathedrals and churches of Europe and 
America. Among the largest in the U.S. is that in 
the Cadet Chapel, West Point, that in Mormon 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah, and those of 
the great cathedrals, such as St. John the Divine 
and St. Patrick’s, both in New York City, and 
Washington Cathedral, Washington, D.C. The 
tremendous organ at Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City, N.J., has seven manuals, 500 registers, con- 
trolling the entire instrument in the standarc 
manner, and 1,233 stop keys. There are apei 
mately 33,000 pipes in this organ. The secon 
largest organ in the U.S. is in the Wanamaker 
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Store in Philadelphia, Pa. The famous organs in 
Europe include those in St. Peter's; Rome, in 
Notre Dame, Paris, and others at Haarlem, Se- 
ville, Strasbourg, Utrecht, Berlin, Rotterdam, 
London, and Vienna. 

The reed or cabinet organ is an American in- 
vention. The first instrument of this kind was 
made by Aaron M. Peasley in 1818, The Seraphine 
was patented in England in 1839, Debain, in 
France, obtained his first patent upon his re- 
nowned Harmonium in 1840. The Melodeon, the 
predecessor of the modern reed organ, was pat- 
ented by Mr. Cathcart of Buffalo, N.Y., about 
1843. The free reed which is the basis of the 
American reed organ originated so long ago that, 
like the pipe organ, its beginnings are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. The Jews’ harp, well known 
today, is really a very early application of the 
free reed and was in use in the year 1619. 

All reed organs are free reed instruments and 
produce their tones by means of an elastic brass 
tongue fitted to a separate metal frame having a 
rectangular opening. When a vacuum is created 
in the wind chest, the air is sucked down through 
the reeds and the unattached end of the reed 
tongue is free to vibrate. 

The moment a stop is drawn and a key pressed 
down, the pallet between the reed and reed chest 
opens and direct communication is established, 
causing the reed to sound. Bellows are worked 
by foot pedals to create a vacuum in the wind 
chest which in turn draws a current of air 
through the reeds from (Ме outer atmosphere. 

Free reeds are very rich in overtones and do 
not require resonating columns. Emmons Hamlin 
in 1848 made an improvement by developing a 
good scale for reeds giving a full, round and 
mellow pipelike tone, voiced to represent as nearly 
as possible the four families of organ tone, Ley 
strings, reeds, flutes, and diapasons. Extensive 
manufacture of this class of instruments began 
in 1854, when the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
commenced to place on the market an instru- 
ment known as the American Organ. Since then, 
these instruments have been improved in size 
and style. Electric vacuum units have been in- 
corporated to insure an adequate wind supply. 
Two manuals or keyboards and a pedal clavier 
have been provided on more modern instruments 
and the various parts of the console are in ac- 
cordance with pipe organ standards. These in- 
struments have been used extensively in homes 
and churches. 4 

Electronic organs are becoming well known in 
America and many foreign countries. Organ 
music without pipes was first produced by Dr. 
"Thaddeus Cahill in New York City in 1907. This 
instrument was known as the Telharmoniom. 
All. electronic instruments depend on vacuum 
tubes or, as they are commonly called, "radio 
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tubes,” as an indispensable part of the sound- 
producing mechanism. Of more recent date is the 
electronic organ developed and built by the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
In appearance this organ closely resembles the 
standard pipe-organ console. The tone is like that 
of the pipe-organ and the conventional families 
or qualities of tone are represented. Free reeds 
like those used in the reed organ or melodeon 
are used to supply the initial sound impulses 
because of the natural harmonics that they con- 
tain and their association with the fundamental 
tone. The reeds themselves are practically in- 
audible, and the wind chest is treated. with 
acoustic material to prevent radiation of the nor- 
mal reed tone. Each reed has an electrical pick- 
up screw in close proximity to it, adjusted for 
a predetermined quality of organ tone. The elec- 
trical sound waves produced by the reeds are 
amplified and then converted into conventional 
tone qualities by means of one or more loud- 
speakers connected to the instrument's amplifier. 
The instrument will remain in tune indefinitely. 
Organic Chemistry (ór-gàn'ik), the chem- 
istry of carbon compounds. Originally conceived 
as the chemistry of organic life wherein vital 
forces are involved, it was later found that car- 
bon compounds may be synthesized. 
Organism (6rgan-iz'm), in biology, each 
plant or animal composed of protoplasmic units, 
in contrast to the lifeless (inorganic) entities of 
the mineral world. Though a crystal may be con- 
structed along certain stereometric principles, it 
is not separated into parts and organs as is char- 
acteristic of each organism beyond the simplest 
unicellular form. 
Organization of American States. See 
Pan: American Conferences; Pan American U: nion. 
Organotherapy (ôr. 'gà-nó-thér'à-py), in med- 
icine, a treatment of diseases utilizing prepara- 
tions or extracts from ductless glands, as thyroid. 
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Orgasm (érg’dz'm), intense action or excite- 
ment, especially that occurring from sexual in- 
tercourse. It is the crisis or culmination of the 
sexual act, manifested in the male by ejacula- 
tion of the seminal fluid, and in the female by 
a sudden spasmodic release of physical and emo- 
tional tension built up during the act. Once at- 
tained, orgasm is followed by an extraordinary 
feeling of relaxation and well-being. 

Orient (077-224), the East, referring to those 
countries of Asia east of the Mediterranean. The 
word “orient” is derived from the Latin oriens 
meaning rising, referring to the rising of the sun 
in the east. The term may mean the east in gen- 
eral, the countries of eastern Asia, or all of Asia. 

Oriflamme (67’i-flam), the royal standard of 
the Capetian kings of France. Originally it be- 
longed to the Abbé St. Denis, near Paris, and 
was used in various religious ceremonies. Later 
it was carried by the counts of Vexin and, when 
Philip I of France annexed Vexin to his domin- 
ions, it devolved upon him and his successors 
to carry the oriflamme. Louis VI raised it for the 
first time in 1124, but it went out of use after 
the defeat at Agincourt in 1415. The banner was 
made of red silk, with two notches at its end, 
and was adorned with green silk tassels. 

Origen (0,7-0), or oricine, a father of the 
Church and one of the most learned writers of 
his age, born in Alexandria, Egypt, in 185; died 
in Tyre, Syria, in 254. He was descended from 
Christian parents and, in 202, his father suffered 
martyrdom under Emperor Severus. The sup- 
port of the family devolved upon the son, but he 
secured an education in Hellenic science and art 
under celebrated masters at Alexandria, and 
shortly after his father’s death became catechist 
in the Alexandrian Church. Subsequently he was 
ordained a priest, led a life of rigid devotion, 
and even mutilated himself physically from an 
erroneous conception of the teachings expressed 
in-Matthew 19:12. He made a journey to Rome 
in 211, but the following year returned to Alex- 
andria to engage as an advocate of the Christian 
faith, and in 228 was consecrated presbyter in 
Palestine. This distinction brought upon him the 
jealousy of the bishop of Alexandria and he 
was deprived of his priestly office and excom- 
municated in 232. However, the churches of 
the East remained his faithful supporters, and he 
was in great demand for service to the congre- 
gations in Palestine, Phoenicia, and Arabia. He is 
credited with having written 6,000 works. Only 
a few of his works are extant. His most im- 
portant biblical criticisms are "Hexapla" and 
“Tetraplay” 

Original Sin (6-ri/i-nal sin), in theology, a 
reference to the sin committed by Adam (q.v.), 
described in the book of Genesis. This is one 
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of the most fundamental concepts of both Catholic 
and Protestant theology. Before the time of St, 
Augustine (354-430), Christianity, influenced by 
Greek philosophy, still believed that every man 
sins by his own initiative, incited by his own 
bad tendencies, or, in other words, he himself 
is responsible for his sins. St. Augustine, however, 
declared that every man has inherited, without 
his own action or responsibility, the tendency to 
sin and cannot do very much about it. According 
to Augustine, Adam was the first sinner, and 
from Adam on, man has never been free from sin. 

Pelagius (g.v.) was the main representative of 
a doctrine which denied the theory of original 
sin. He believed that the natural qualities of 
human beings were enough, and good enough, 
to fight the tendency to sin. A great intellectual 
fight ensued between Augustine and Pelagius; the 
Church, influenced by Augustine, excommuni- 
cated Pelagius. There has, nevertheless, always 
remained in Catholicism a certain tendency (espe- 
cially in scholasticism) to tolerate Pelagian ideas 
to a certain degree. This toleration became most 
outspoken in the teachings and dogma of the 
Jesuits. 

Luther and Calvin, in contrast to the Catholic 
Church, go even beyond Augustine, and declare 
that since man is bad a priori, through inheri- 
tance, he himself can do nothing toward enabling 
himself to be redeemed. Only Christ can redeem 
him by divine grace; and it is therefore logical 
that all who are not baptized are hopelessly lost, 
as baptism is a sign of the reception of divine 
grace. ¥ 

Origin of Species (2//7-јїт of spé’shéz), а 
biological term pertaining to a theory of the 
descent of living things. Living things, whether 
plant or animal, reproduce themselves, and have 
in turn descended from parents, grandparents, 
and earlier ancestors. There are two possibilities 
as to the nature of this descent. Either each type 
of living thing has descended unchanged from 
some original, spontaneously created prototype or 
first ancestor, or else the process of evolution 
has developed differentiated species of living 
things from the early forms of undifferentiated 
protoplasm which were the beginnings of life on 
the earth. 

The origin of species by means of natural 
selection (4.0.) was first explained by Darwin 
(q.v.) in 1859. At that time little was known 
of the laws of the mechanisms of heredity (4:0) 
and variations. Darwin based his explanation on 
the fact that all organisms do vary, and that 
some variations are inherited. More organisms are 
born than survive. Those which do survive are 
best adapted to their environment. Thus new 
species might arise through the continued sur- 
vival and reproduction of inheritable character- 
istics of adaptation to environment. 
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Among the theories of the origin of species 
which have been proved false is the belief that 
acquired characteristics can be inherited. 

It is now known that the genes (g.v.), con- 
tained in the chromosomes (q.v.) of living cells, 
are the bearers of the hereditary characteristics. 
It is also known that these genes can be effected 
by certain external influences, such as certain 
forms of radiation and possibly by cosmic rays. 
Changes in the genes are inherited by the de- 
scendants of the organism bearing the changed 
genes. It is conceivable that species of living forms 
may have developed through mutation (change) 
within the genes caused by solar and cosmic 
radiation, or by other influences, during the hun- 
dreds of thousands of years of life on the earth. 

See Darwin, Charles; Darwinism; Evolution. 
, Orinoco (6-ri-nd’ko), a river of South Amer- 
ica. It rises in the Parima Mts, in southeast 
Venezuela, near the Brazilian border; after 
a course of ca. 1,600 m., it flows into the At 
lantic Ocean by an extensive delta, near Trini- 
dad. It drains a basin of 366,000 sq. m. With 
the Rio Negro, a tributary of' the Amazon, 
the Orinoco forms a natural canal between 
the two greatest river systems in South Amer- 
ica. In its upper course are several rapids, 
from which it is navigable to the Atlantic, 
a distance of about 815 m. The course is through 
a region of vast and luxuriant vegetation. It re- 
ceives a large number of tributaries, among them 
the Guaviare, Meta, Ventuari, Caura, and Apuré 
Rivers. In the rainy season, which occurs from 
May to January, there are vast floods, often cover- 
ing an extent more than 100 m., and the delta 
assumes at that time the appearance of a sea. 
A number of ports and trade stations operate on 
the banks of the Orinoco. In 1951, the first ex- 
pedition to reach the river's source set its posi- 
tion as 63° w. and 2° N. 

Oriole (577-01), a class of small birds found 
principally in Europe, Asia, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Allied species, which are native to Amer- 
ica, are known as the Baltimore oriole and the 
orchard oriole. The orioles proper have a bright 
yellow color, but the wings and tail are black, 
and in size they resemble the thrushes, to which 
they are allied. More than 20 species have been 
described.The nests are built to hang from the 
smaller branches of trees. They have a loud, 
flutelike song and are prized as cage birds. The 
eggs are of a shining white color, sometimes 
tinged with pink, and have small, dark purple 
spots. These birds feed on insects, seeds, and 
fruits. See Bird. 

Orion (é-ri/'ón), a giant hunter mentioned in 
Greek mythology, reputed by Homer to be the 
most handsome man in the world. He was born 
in Boetia. Writers describe him to have been 
so large that he could wade the deepest seas. 


Courtesy American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
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When on land, his shoulders reached the clouds, 
and, after falling in love with Eos (Aurora), he 
destroyed the wild beasts of the Aegean region 
for her protection. The father of Eos postponed 
the marriage until Orion became offended, and 
in a fit of inebriety Orion's eyes were put out, but 
by exposing them to the rising sun his sight was 
restored, Artemis later slew him with an arrow, 
because the gods were offended by the love Eos 
bore him for his beauty. Some writers assert that 
he died by the sting of a scorpion, but all agree 
that he and the hounds that accompanied him in 
the chase were placed as a constellation in the 
heavens, known as Orion. 

Orion, an ancient constellation, situated on 
the line of the equinoctial, visible at some season 
of the year in every land. In the wintry sky it 
becomes one of the most clearly defined and con- 
spicuous constellations in the heavens. The out- 
lines are marked by four brilliant stars in the 
form of a parallelogram, and near the center are 
three stars forming the Belt of Orion. The outline 
of this constellation is supposed to resemble the 
human form of the mythical giant, Orion, for 
whom it was named. South of Orion are four 
stars called the Hare. 

Oriskany (6-19 Ка-пӯ), BATTLE or, an engage- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, fought about 
2 m. w. of Oriskany, N.Y., on Aug. б, 1777- The 
Americans under Gen. Herkimer numbered about 
800. They undertook to relieve Ft. Stanwix, which 
was besieged by a force of British and Indians 
under Sir John Johnson and Joseph Brant, but 
were attacked in a deep ravine. The battle raged 
for several hours, despite a severe thunderstorm, 
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and both sides were badly disabled, but the 
Americans remained masters of the field. St. 
Leger and his British troops, learning of 
American advances, retreated toward Canada. 
Gen. Herkimer-was mortally wounded in action. 

Orissa (6-ris’a), a province in Eastern India. 
Tt extends from Bengal on the north to the bor- 
ders of the Madras agency on the south, along 
the Bay of Bengal. Formerly an ancient Buddhist 
kingdom of India, Orissa has a history dating 
back to the 5th century. It was conquered suc- 
cessively by the Hindus, the Moguls, the Mah- 
rattas, and finally, in 1803, by the British. Incor- 
porated in the province of Bengal in 1905, Orissa, 
together with a few other provinces, was sepa- 
rated from Bengal in 1912. In 1936, Orissa be- 
came a separate autonomous province, consisting 
of six districts, administered by a governor, a 
council of ministers, and a legislative assembly. 
The combined area is 32,198 sq. m.; the capital 
is Cuttack. The population, consisting of Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians, Buddhists, and other smaller 
groups, totals almost 9,000,000. 

Orizaba (0-72-52 04), а city of Mexico, in the 
state of Vera Cruz, бо m. s.w. of Vera Cruz. It is 
connected by railway with the principal cities of 
Southern Mexico. It is 3,970 ft. above sea level 
but is surrounded by a fertile country, producing 
cereals and fruits. Nearly all the buildings are 
one-storied, since the region is subject to earth- 
quakes. Among the manufactures are cotton and 
woolen goods, tobacco products, leather, machin- 
ery, and earthenware. About 25 m. м. of the city 
is Pico de Orizaba, an extinct volcano, having 
an altitude of 17,380 ft. Population, ca. 35,000. 

Orkney Islands (órk'zé), an island group 
situated N. of Scotland, separated from the main- 
land by the Pentland Firth, a channel averaging 
about 7 m. in width. The group contains about 
67 islands, of which 28 are inhabited. The total 
area is 375 sq. m. Pomona, or Mainland, is the 
largest island. Others of considerable size include 
Hoy, Sanday, Westray, and Ronaldsay islands. 
The chief products include potatoes, barley, hay, 
oats, turnips, horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
and many varieties of fish. Kirkwall and Strom- 
ness are the principal towns. Kirkwall, the capital, 
contains the Cathedral of St. Magnus, founded in 
1138, and a museum with many valuable antiq- 
uities, It is the center of a considerable trade. 

The Orkney Islands were known to the ancient 
Greeks, Little is known of their inhabitants, how- 
ever, until the Middle Ages, when the islands 
were inhabited by Northmen. Harold Haarfager 
annexed them to Norway in the oth century. 
They remained under the Scandinavian sover- 
cigns until 1468, when they passed as a dowry 
with Margaret of Norway to James III of Scot- 
land. Since then they have belonged to Scotland 
and are now incorporated with Great Britain. 
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They are governed as a separate county and unite 
with Shetland to send one member to Parliament, 
The inhabitants consist of a mixture of Scandi- 
navians and Scotch. Population, cz. 30,000. 

Orlando (ér-lén’do), county seat of Orange 
County, Florida, 125 m. s, of Jacksonville, on the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line 
R.R.’s. It is a popular resort, a shipping center 
for citrus fruits, and the site of a U.S. Air Force 
base. Orlfhdo was incorporated in 1875. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 36,736; in 1950, 52,367. 

Orlando, virrorio EMANUELE, statesman, born 
in Palermo, Italy, May 19, 1860; died in Rome, 
Dec. 1, 1952. Entering the cabinet as minister 
of education, 1903-05, he was minister of justice, 
1907-09. Àn exponent of Italian entry into World 
War I, he was later accused of defeatism during 
his term as minister of the interior (1916-17), but 
as prime minister (1917-19), he led the Italian 
delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris. His 
government fell in 1919 because of his failure to 
obtain full satisfaction of Italian territorial claims, 
a fact which played an important role in Musso- 
lini’s rise to power. Orlando served briefly under 
Mussolini, though not a Fascist. He resigned in 
1925. In 1943 he left retirement to call for Sicilian 
loyalty to Italy during the Allied siege. One of 
the organizers of the right-wing Democratic 
Union (1946), he served as provisional president 
of the Italian Constituent Assembly (1946-47). 
He consistently opposed the Italian peace treaty 
after World War II. 1 

Orléans (éla), a city of France, capital 
of the department of Loire, on the Loire River, 
72 m. s.w. of Paris. It is an important railroad 
center, has canal connection from the Loire to 
the Seine, and maintains a convenient harbor on 
the river. The Loire is crossed by a number of 
splendid bridges, uniting the two portions of te 
city at convenient places. Orléans was formerly 
surrounded by walls, but these have been con- 
verted into boulevards. It has a fine public-school 
system, a number of institutions of higher kam 
ing, and several parks, gardens, and beautiful 
statues and monuments. The cathedral was partly 
destroyed in 1567 by the Huguenots, but m 
rebuilt by Henry IV. The manufactures include 
hosiery, sugar, porcelain, bleached wax, cotton 
and woolen goods, vinegar, leather, machinery, 
and liquors. КЕ: 

Orléans was founded before the Christian ега. 
The Gallic name, in 52 n.c., was Genabum. In 
272 A.D. it was renamed Aurelianum by the B 
mans, from which its present name was forme 
Attila besieged it in 451, but was defeated és 
the Romans. Subsequently it passed successively 
into possession of the Franks and the Northmen, 
and in 1428 was relieved by Joan of Arc ШЕЕ 
siege laid by the English under the Duke of dos 
ford. The German army occupied it in the 
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Franco-Prussian War, from 1870 to 1871, and 
made it the base of their operations against the 
French army of the Loire. The town was severely 
bombed in 1940 and 1944 and the southern part 
destroyed. Population, ca. 75,000. 

Orléans, buke or, a title borne by three 
French dynasties. It was first given to Louis, 
second son of King Charles V, by his brother, 
Charles VI, in 1392. Louis afterward ime re- 
gent and is an important figure in thÉhistory of 
France, being connected with the extended war 
between that country and England. Louis XII, 
grandson of Louis, became king in 1498, when 
the dukedom of Orléans was merged in the 
French crown. The title was revived in 1626, 
when Louis XIII created his brother, Jean Bap- 
tiste Gaston, Count of Blois and Duke of Orléans 
and Chartres, but the latter died without male 
issue in 1660. Louis XIV revived the title by 
creating his brother, Philippe, Duke of Orléans 
and Chartres. The latter married Henrietta, sister 
of Charles II of England, and the son born to 
that union, Philippe, was regent of France during 
the minority of Louis XV. Louis Philippe Joseph, 
grandson of the regent Philippe, assumed the sur- 
name of Egalité and became King of France, but 
was guillotined on Nov. 6, 1793. The son of 
Egalité, Louis Philippe, became king in 1830. 

Orléans, 10015 PHILIPPE JOSEPH, DUKE OF, 
styled Philippe Egalité, born Apr. 13, 1747; guil- 
lotined Nov. 6, 1793. He possessed much natural 
ability, but became engrossed in the gayeties of 
Paris, and for his extravagant habits he was 
looked upon with disfavor by Louis XVI. How- 
ever, his liberality and support of public charities 
made him popular among the people. He spent 
some time in England, where he formed a friend- 
ship with the Prince of Wales, and, after re- 
turning to France, introduced horse racing and 
other sports. In 1769 he married the daughter of 
the Duke of Penthièvre, and in 1771 began to 
circulate pamphlets and books devoted to liberal 
political views. He became a leader of the notables 
in favoring a national assembly, for which he was 
exiled in 1787, and in 1789 was instrumental in 
assisting to convert the States-General into а 
national assembly. His ambition was to become a 
constitutional King of France. With that view 
he went over to the Revolutionary party in 1792, 
assuming then the title of Philippe Egalité, mean- 
ing Philippe Equality. He not only favored the 
execution of Louis XVI, but voted for it, though 
the Jacobins looked upon this act with disgust, 
and by it his safety was threatened. He was im- 
prisoned at Marseilles but was acquitted by the 
committee of safety. Later he was tried by the 
Revolutionary tribunal in Paris, when he was con- 
demned as a Bourbon and executed immediately. 

Orléans, мл or. Sce Joan of Arc. 


Ormandy (órmàn-dy), EUGENE, orchestra 
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conductor, born in Budapest, Hungary, Nov. 18, 
1899. Ormandy attracted musical notice as a 
violin prodigy at the age of three, entered the 
Royal State Acad. of Music when he was five 
and received his diploma at 14. He came to the 
USS. in 1921 and was naturalized in 1927. After 
acting as concertmaster and conductor of the 
Capital Grand Orchestra in New York City and 
substituting for Arturo Toscanini with the New 
York Philharmonic and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tras, he was appointed conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (1931-36) and of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra ( 1936). He has 
scored many brilliant successes in concerts, radio 
broadcasts, and phonograph recordings. 
Ormazd (6r'mazd), or oxwuzp, the name of 
the highest god of Zoroastrianism (q.v.), also 
called Ahura-Mazda, the lord of wisdom, Ahura- 
Mazda had been, before Zoroaster, the personifi- 
cation of the moralized power of nature, the ideal 
embodiment of cosmic and social order, one single 
deity. The Greeks already knew the figure of 
Ahura-Mazda as the highest god of the Persians 
through Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, with whom 
they came in contact during the Persian wars, 
Ormazd was the one who could lead man in 
his choice between the good and the evil, the 
eternal choice for which the whole earth was 
the battlefield. His holy spirit created the uni- 
verse and man. He knows everything, fights for 
the good and attacks the evil. Thus, he is able 
to give not only earthly possessions and a happy 
life, but also ethical perfection and immortality, 
Indirectly he is identified with the Persian god 
Armaiti, the earthly personification of goodness, 
piety, and truth. His foe is Ahriman, the personi- 
fication of evil in Persian mythology. In the later 
development of Zoroastrianism, Ormazd or 
Ahura-Mazda becomes the creator of many other 


gods. 
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Modern Parsecism, an outgrowth of the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster, made Ormazd the one god in 
a completely monotheistic form and abolished 
almost all of his mythological attributes. 

Ormonde (órmünd), JAMES BUTLER, DUKE 
or, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, born in London, 
England, Oct. 19, 1610; died July 21, 1688. He 
was descended from an illustrious family and 
upon the death of his father, the Earl of Or- 
monde, he was placed in the household of 
George Abbot, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He became commander in chief of the army sent 
in 1640 to suppress the rebellion in Ireland, and 
before the end of the year became Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but the Irish parties continued to 
oppose his administration. In the long con- 
test between Parliament and Charles П, Ormonde 
sided with the latter, and the policy of Ireland 
was shaped with that view, but when the Par- 
liamentary party attained success he crossed the 
channel into France, However, he soon returned 
to Ireland for the purpose of restoring royal 
power, which he did by granting the Irish free 
exercise of their religion, though the peace that 
followed was not lasting. In 1650 he returned tc 
France, where he gave support to the king dur- 
ing his exile. In the meantime he returned sev- 
eral times on secret missions to England to ob- 
tain correct information regarding public senti- 
ment. He took up his residence in England at 
the time of the restoration of the king, and sub- 
sequently served in his previous position of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, where he remained until 
1664. Thomas Blood attempted to assassinate him 
in London in 1670. The king conferred a dukedom 
upon him in 1683, after which he lived in retire- 
ment at Cornbury. 

Ormuz (6r'miiz), or HORMUZ, an island of 
Asia, in the Persian Gulf, near the coast of 
Persia. The surface is hilly and nearly destitute 
of vegetation, but it is valuable for extensive de- 
posits of sulfur, iron, and salt rock, The Portu- 
guese took possession of the island in 1515, but 
И was captured by the English and Persians in 
1622, since which time it has belonged to Persia 
(Iran). The Original town of Ormuz, now only 
scattered ruins, once had a population of 40,000, 
and carried on a large inland and coastwise trade. 
At present the trade of the vicinity is confined 
to the port of Bandar Abbas, on the mainland. 

Ornithology (6r-ni-thol'é-g¥), the branch of 
zoology that treats of birds, their form, structure, 
habits, and classification. It is sometimes divided 
into field and closet ornithology, the former re- 
lating to the study of living birds from observa. 
tion in their haunts, and the latter to the study 
of dead birds by dissection, See Birds. 

Ornithorhynchus (ór-mi-thó-rin'kas), ог 
DUCKAILL, an animal of Australia, the only genus 
of its class. It is characterized by webbed fect, a 
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short tail, very small eyes, soft and close fur, and 
a beak with mandibles shaped like those of a 
duck. This animal and the porcupine anteater 
of Australia constitute the lowest species of mam- 
mals, Its habits are aquatic and it feeds on water 
insects, worms, and small mollusks. The feet have 
five developed toes and are well adapted to aid 
the animal in swimming and in making burrows 
in the banks of streams. In some instances they 
construct houses near the banks, which often at- 
tain a height of from 15 to 20 ft. above the sure 
face of the water, and in the upper end they 
form a nest. Though the general structure of 
this animal is mammalian, it is oviparous and lays 
two eggs at a time. The young come forth in a 
blind and hairless condition and feed by sucking 
milk from the nippleless glands of the female, 

Oromo (ó-ró'mó). See Gallas. 

Orontes (ó-rón'téz), the name anciently ap. 
plied to a river in Syria, now called Nahr-cl-Asi, 
It rises between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
Mts, flows northward to Antioch, and thence 
westward into the Mediterranean Sea, The course 
is about 240 m., but it is not navigable. The valley 
of the Orontes is fertile, containing splendid 
clusters of figs, laurels, sycamores, and other trees. 

Orozco (óoróz'kó), josk CLEMENTI, artist, 
born in Mexico, in 1883; died in Mexico City, 
Sept. 7, 1949. After graduating from the Na 
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p Bora uisa REM AMEN Ll с, 
tional School of Agriculture, he became an archi- 
tect’s draftsman, but devoted himself to y" 
after 1909. He was associated with the school 
Mexican moderns, including Diego Rivera, си 
los Merida, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. Wit 
them, he exerted a decided influence on A 
American art. His best-known works arc t : 
murals in the National Preparatory School he 
Mexico City. Among his familiar works in = 
US. is the mural, “Christ Cutting Down t 
Cross,” painted at Dartmouth Coll. (1932-34) 
See also Painting in America. 

Orpheus (4r’fé-iis), a hero of Greek legend, 
son of Apollo and Calliope. He is associated "ni 
many legends and several towns claim to be his 
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cal subjects, he became an outstanding edu- 
cator of modern Spain. He is the author of 
“The Revolt of the Masses” (1932), “The 
Modern Theme” (1933), “Concord and Liberty” 
(1946), etc. 

Orthodontia (6r-thd-don'shi-a), in dentistry, 
(1) the correction of irregularities of the teeth; 
(2) that branch of dentistry dealing with the 
principles and practices of preventing and cor- 
recting malocclusion (improper bite) and asso- 
ciated malformations or irregularities of the teeth. 
The braces and wedges, etc., frequently worn by 
children are orthodontic appliances. Orthodontia 
is best done in childhood before full growth is 
accomplished, but it may be applied also in adults, 
although in the latter case much more time is 
usually necessary to obtain satisfactory results, 

Orthodox Faith (fath). See Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Catholic Apostolic Church. 

Orthogenesis (6r-thé-gén'é-sis), а biological 
theory, proposed to account for the origin of spe- 
cies, that a race of organisms might have an in- 
nate tendency to keep varying further and fur- 
ther in a particular direction. 

Orthopedics (6r-thé-péd’iks), or ORTHOPAED- 
Ics, a name derived in 1741 by Nicholas Andry 
from the Greek for “straight child.” It is a divi- 
sion of medical and surgical science concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of disabilities, 
diseases, and deformities of those parts of the 
body most concerned with working and locomo- 
tion—the extremities and the spine. 

In the 18th century, orthopedists treated, for 
the most part, patients suffering from severe de- 
formities of childhood, as the club foot and the 
hunch back. A century later, with the growth of 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology (function) 
of bone and muscle and nerve tissues, many other 
diseases of these tissues were treated by the ortho- 
pedist under the stimulus of men like John 
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Hunter, John Hilton, and Hugh Owen Tho: 
With the development of anesthetic methods an 
the advent of antiseptic and aseptic surgery, th 
“brace-and-buckle” school of orthopedists was ul- 
timately replaced by trained orthopedic surgeons _ 
and their field of activity accordingly widened, 

Developed in peace, the growth of this specia 
field was stimulated by wartime demands. 
World War II (as in World War I) approxi _ 
mately two-thirds of all general hospital admi; 
sions for injuries were of an orthopedic nature, 
With four extremities and a spine as vulnerable) 
targets, a vast group of orthopedic casualties. 
needed immediately surgical attention. Of these, 
subsequently many lamed and maimed required 
reconstructive surgery and rehabilitation pro” 
grams in order to return them to civilian life, T 

An upsurge of interest in orthopedics has fol 
lowed each war in the past. Young surgeons re- \ 
cruited for the wartime orthopedics of injury | 
have in peacetime contributed to the solution ol 
the more diverse problems of this division 0 
medicine. Essentially war has been a proving | 
ground for previously developed peacetime meth- | 
ods. So, recently, grafting of bone, skin, and 
tendon for loss of tissue has received wide war- 
time application with satisfying corroboration of | 
earlier civilian experience. ) 

Orthopedics, however, concerns itself with 1 
much more than the direct or late result of 
injury. It includes congenital deformities of child- 
hood, as congenital dislocation of the hip of the = 
infant. In this condition, where late recognition 
means an unsatisfactory joint, emphasis on early 
diagnosis by instruction of the parent and early 
radiologic check-up by the obstetrician has re- 
sulted in recent improvement in results. Most 
inherited deformities like club foot are treated by 
mechanical means whereby the limb is gently 
guided in its growth into the normal direction. 
Use is started as early as the deformity may be 
safely corrected. 

During childhood, the growth plates at the 
ends of the bones may not develop normally, 
often because of disturbances in the glands of 
internal secretion. Deformity of a hip. joint or 
inequality in length of the lower extremities may, 
consequently, slowly appear. Orthopedists have 
been able, by closing opposite limb growth plates, 
to restore equality or minimize deformity. . 

Curvature of the spine, when severe, is si 
difficult problem, as it was when Andry urge 
"straighten the child." : 

Though tuberculosis is still a serious menace, 
surgical measures which permit healthy adjacent 
bone to bridge the tuberculous joint offer great 
aid to the patient. Improved public hygiene is 
reflected in the materially diminished incidence 
of bone tuberculosis in the U.S. h 
While research groups pursue the crux of the 
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infantile paralysis problem—protection of the 
child from the infectious agent—amelioration of 
the stricken child’s paralysis by state, Federal, 
and fraternal groups, organized and directed by 
orthopedic surgeons, has a long history. 

In paralyses due to damage to the nerve-muscle 
mechanism, both in poliomyelitis and birth in- 
juries, reduction by guided use and exercise are 
essential. 

Problems involving tumors, infections of many 
varieties, and unusual injurious agents (e.g. 
chemical, thermal, and electrical) may involve 
the locomotor apparatus, and constitute part of 
the field. 

Orthopedics today covers a rather wide range 
of disturbances of the locomotor apparatus. In 
the U.S. since 1934 a board functioning in all 
states set standards for training for practicing or- 
thopedic surgeons and certifies them. 

Orthoptera (ér-thop’tér-a), an order of in- 
sects, including several thousand species. They 
are supplied with chewing jaws, two rather thick 
and opaque upper wings, and two larger thin 
plaited straight wings. The young, when first 
hatched, closely resemble the adult insects, except 
that they are wingless, Four groups are included 
in the order. These are known as the runners, 
the graspers, the walkers, and the jumpers. 
Among the familiar species are the grasshoppers, 
crickets, praying mantis, leaf insects, walking 
sticks, and locusts. The graspers are carnivorous 
and the other groups feed upon vegetation and 
household articles. This order includes some of 
the largest and strangest species of insects, 

Ortler (5777/2), or oRTLER serrze, the name of 
a mountain in Tyrol, about 65 m. s.w. of Inns- 
bruck. It belongs to the Rhaetian Alps and is 
the highest peak in the country, having a height 
of 12,795 ft. Explorers ascended it in 1804 and 
published an account of its extensive ice fields and 
imposing outlook. 

Ortolan (órté-lan), or oRTULAN, a species of 
birds of the bunting family. It is native to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Northern Africa, The ortolan is 
a migratory bird, spending its summers as far 
north as the Arctic Circle and migrating to the 
Mediterranean and countries of Southern Asia in 
autumn. Its warble is pleasant and flutelike. It is 
about 6 in. long, is yellowish-gray with brown 
wings, and the male has a particularly vivid hue. 
The bill is conical and small and the tail is some- 
what forked. Large numbers of these birds are 
caught with nets as they migrate, since their flesh 
is valued for its delicious flavor. In many coun- 
tries the captured birds are fattened before they 
are killed for table use. The ancient Romans were 
fond of the ortolans. They are still valued in Italy, 
Cyprus, France, and other countries, where they 
are a favorite food of epicures. 

Orton (ór'tzn), JAMES, naturalist and author, 
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born in Seneca Falls, N.Y., Apr. 21, 1830; died 
in Peru, Sept. 25, 1877. He was graduated from 
Williams Coll. in 1855, studied theology at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, and in 1859 trav- 
eled in Europe and Asia. The following year he 
joined the Congregational ministry, became a 
teacher of natural sciences in the Univ. of Roch- 
ester, and in 1869 was elected to the chair of natu- 
ral history at Vassar Coll, a position he held 
until his death. He was given charge of an ex- 
pedition sent by Williams Coll. in 1867-68 to 
search for fossils in South America. After cross- 
ing the Andes of Ecuador, the expedition de- 
scended the Napo River to the Amazon, and re- 
turned to the U.S. by way of Lima, Peru. He 
made a second visit to South America in 1873, 
when he ascended the Amazon and explored the 
regions of its source, but died while passing over 
Lake Titicaca. 

Oruro (ó-ràv'ró), a city of Bolivia, capital of 
a department of the same name, near the Desa- 
guadero River, 25 m. N. of Lake Poopo Choro. 
It is surrounded by a region containing vast de- 
posits of gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, tin, and 
antimony. The lake has salty water and in its 
vicinity are productive salt deposits. Oruro was 
founded in 1590, when silver was discovered in 
the vicinity, and in the height of its prosperity 
possessed much wealth and a population of 70,000. 
Insurrectional movements and the discovery of 
mines of greater importance in the adjacent coun- 
try have caused it to decline. Population, са, 


0,000. 

Ө Oryx (6'riks), a species of large antelope, na- 
tive to the northern part of Africa, It has long 
horns that curve backward and is distinguished 
by its whitish color. Large herds are met with in 
the Sudan and Nubia, where they are hunted 
for their flesh and skins. This animal belongs to 
the same genus as the addax, gemsbok, and beat- 
rix antelope, but is larger in size. 

Osage Orange (0'sdj ór'éni), а tree of the 
mulberry family, Medium-sized and thorny, it is 
classified botanically as Maclura pomifera. Native 
in Arkansas and south to Texas, it now grows 
throughout most of the eastern. states, It bears 
a hard, dry, inedible fruit, 4-5 in. thick, which 
looks like an orange, but consists of a great 
many one-seeded seed capsules radiating from 
the center. 

The bark is yellowish and .deeply furrowed, 
The twigs are slender and smooth, with inch-long 
spines. The leaves are glossy-green on top and 
lighter green beneath, narrowly oval, with slender 
tips. The flowers are very small, the staminate 
in loose clusters, the pistillate packed in dense 
balls. Known also as mockorange and hedge, it 
was once widely planted to guard cultivated 
fields. Its wood is very hard, orange-colored, and 


resistant to decay. 
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Osage River (6’saj river), a river of the 
U.S., having its source in Eastern Kansas. After 
a tortuous course of about 500 m. it flows into 
the Missouri River at Osage City, some distance 
below Jefferson City, Mo. It is joined by a num- 
ber of tributaries in Missouri and courses through 
an agricultural and mining country. In its valley 
are extensive forests. The Osage valley is highly 
fertile, producing cereals and fruits, 

Osages (02-2722), an Indian tribe of North 
America, belonging to the Dakota family, first 
met by Marquette on the Missouri in 1673. Later 
they occupied the regions of the Arkansas and 
sided with the French against the English. In 
1808 they ceded a part of their land to the gov- 
ernment and made several subsequent cessions. 
At the beginning of the Civil War, in 1861, 
1,000 Osages moved toward the South, but en- 
tered into a treaty in 1865, and in 1870 they con- 
veyed their lands to the government and re- 
moved to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. The 
Osages are advanced in educational and indus- 
trial arts and possess valuable cultivated lands. 
Several literary works have been translated into 
their language. 

Osaka (6’zi-k@), or ozaxa, second largest city 
and largest industrial center of Japan, on the 
island of Hondo, 28 m. s.w. of Kyoto. It has a 
fine location on the estuary of the Yodogawa. 
The surrounding country is fertile and produces 
large quantities of tea and cereals, 

Before World War II it was an important free 
Port city with communication by canals and rail- 
roads. It produced cotton textiles, iron and steel, 
machinery, chemicals, books and bookbindings, 
and foodstuffs. Among the important buildings 
were the mint, the Osaka Imperial Univ. (founded 
1931) and about 1,400 Buddhist temples, 

In 1909 the city, largely constructed of wood, 
was about one-third destroyed by fire. It was re- 
built, but much of the construction was still of 
wood. 

During World War II, Osaka became an im- 
portant war production center. It housed ship- 
yards and fabricated iron and steel. Superfort- 
resses, based on the Mariana Islands, attacked 
Osaka repeatedly. Population, 1922, 996,508; in 
1940, 3,252,340. 

Osborne (62’bérn), THOMAS Morr, penologist, 
born in New York City, Sept. 23, 1859; died 
there, Oct. 20, 1926. He studied at Harvard Univ. 
and later became chairman of the New York 
State Commission on Prison Reform (1913). In 
order to obtain actual information on the situa- 
tion of prisoners, he lived for one week secretly 
as a prisoner in the Auburn penitentiary, He 
came out of that experience to fight, all the rest 
of his life, for prison reform, emphasizing as 
fundamental the need of voluntary, honest, and 
adequately compensated labor for prisoners, In 
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1914 he was appointed warden of Sing Sing, 
where he introduced important changes, includ- | 
ing a kind of self-government of the criminals, 
As a result, he was charged with "perjury and 
neglect of duty," and resigned in 1916 despite the 
fact that he had been acquitted and reinstated, 
From 1917-20, he was commander of the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth, N.H. He is author of: 
"Within Prison Walls" (1914), "Society and Pris- 
ons" (1916), and "Prisons and Common Sense" 

1924). 

286 1 (27), уоѕеРН Francis, King of 
Sweden and Norway, born in Paris, France, July 
4, 1799; died July 8, 1859. He was a son of 
Charles XIV, who was known as Jean Baptiste 
Jules Bernadotte, and became Crown Prince of 
Sweden at the election of his father to the throne. 
He studied at the Univ. of Upsala, where he de- 
veloped remarkable ability in literature, science, 
and fine arts. In 1823, he married Josephine Beau- 
harnais, granddaughter of Empress Josephine, 
and at the death of his father, in 1844, succeeded 
to the throne. During his reign he gave liberal 
support to education, fostered manufactures, ех- 
tended the civil rights of his subjects, and encour- 
aged railroad building and other improvements. 
At the time of the Crimean War he declared the 
neutrality of Sweden. He published several treat- 
ises on penal law and education and wrote a num- 
ber of songs, marches, and hymns. 

Oscar ll, ғкерекіск, King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, born in Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 21, 1829; 
died Dec. 8, 1907. He was a son of Oscar I and 
a brother of Charles XV. After studying at sev- 
eral institutions, he entered upon extensive for- 
eign travels. In 1857, he married Sophia, daugh- 
ter of William, Duke of Nassau. On Sept. 18, 
1872, he succeeded Charles XV as King of E 
den and Norway. He encouraged railroad ш 
ing, manufactures, and agriculture. Norway e 
Sweden were separated in 1905, but his conci 
atory policy averted a war between the two We 
tries. King Oscar published a biography of Char е3 
XII and translated Goethe’s “Tasso” and “Faust. 

Osceola (д+-2-0/!4), noted chief of the Semi- 
nole Indians, born in Georgia in 1804; died Jan. 
30, 1838. He was the son of an Engl 
named Powell and of a chief's daughter. In early 
infancy he was taken to Florida, where he was 
brought up by the Indians. His training wie 
devoted chiefly to the art of warfare and he be- 
came influential among the Seminoles. He mar- 
ried the daughter of a fugitive slave, who was 
taken from him in 1835, and for threatening A 
revenge those implicated he was ip i 
Gen. Thompson. Six months later he kille 5s 
general and four others at Ft. King and there y 
brought on the Second Seminole War. The oF 1 
glades of Florida were his stronghold, where 7 
headed а band of several hundred Indians an 
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fugitive slaves and fought successfully against su- 
perior numbers for nearly two years. General 
Jessup captured him in October 1837, while he 
was holding a conference under a flag of truce. 
Osceola was imprisoned in Ft. Moultrie, near 
Charleston, until his death. 

Oscillation (6s-i-/a’shiin), recurrent alternat- 
ing motions in a fixed path or, more generally, 
fluctuation of any quantity in time, according to 
some definable pattern, Frequency is defined as 
the number of fluctuations or complete cycles per 
unit time (usually per second). Examples of oscil- 
lation are a vibrating wire or a swinging pen- 
dulum. In dying out, oscillation of this type tends 
to remain constant in frequency while diminish- 
ing in amplitude, Thus a pendulum will main- 
tain a steady rhythm while swinging in progres- 
sively shorter ares, 

In electricity, an oscillating current is one which 
periodically reverses its direction of flow. 

An oscilloscope is a device giving visual repre- 
sentation of the wave-form of a fluctuating elec- 
trical impulse. An oscillograph is a recording 
oscilloscope. The cathode ray oscilloscope em- 
ploys a beam of electrons projected upon a fluo- 
rescent screen and subject to deflection by applied 
electrostatic, electromagnetic, or magnetic fields, 
Owing to a lag in the die-away of fluorescence, 
deflections show on the screen not as moving 
spots of light but as lines or waves. It is often 
convenient to use a timing-wave of known fre- 
quency, applied simultaneously with the wave of 
unknown characteristics. The timing-wave then 
appears on the screen with the second, or un- 
known, wave superimposed upon it. 

sel (4sël) or orseL. See Saaremaa, 

O'Shaughnessy (é-shg’ng-si), ARTHUR Wil- 
LIAM EDGAR, poet, born in London, England, 
March 14, 1844; died there, Jan. 30, 1881. An 
assistant in the zoological department of the Brit- 
ish Museum, he is known for his four volumes of 
poetry—"Epic of Women" (1870), "The Lays of 
France" (1872), "Music and Moonlight" (1874), 
and "Songs of a Worker" (1881). His delicate, 
gossamer-like lyrics bear a resemblance to the 
Pre-Raphaelites. His “Ode,” beginning “We are 
the music-makers, And we are the dreamers of 
dreams,” is well known. 

Oshawa (ésh’a-wii), a city in southern On- 
tario, Canada, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
ca. 35 m. x. of Toronto. A heavily industrialized 
city, it produces iron, steel, glass, and woolen prod- 
ucts, and is the site of the General Motors auto- 
mobile plant in Canada. Population, 1951, 41,545. 

O Shima (д shé-ma), the most northerly and 
largest island of the Izu Shichito island group in 
Japan, lying off southeastern Honshu, са. 65 m. s. 
of Tokyo; area, ca. 35 sq. m. An active volcano, 
Mt. Mihara (2,477 ft. high), is located here. 
Population, 1950, 12,838- 
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Oshkosh (dsh’kdsh), county seat of Winne- 
bago County, Wisconsin, on Lake Winnebago, at 
the mouth of the Fox River, Во m, N.w. of Mil- 
waukee. It is on the Chicago and North Western 
and other railroads, The business and trade cen- 
ter of a farming, dairying, and lumbering region, 
it manufactures lumber and wood products, metal 
products, automobile parts, and lighting equip- 
ment, Oshkosh is also popular as a summer resort, 
owing to its proximity to the lake. One of Wis- 
consin's state colleges is located here. Settled ca. 
1836, the city, then called Athens, developed as 
a lumbering center; it was renamed Oshkosh in 
1840 and incorporated as a city in 1853. Popula- 
tion, 1950, 41,084. 

Osiander (ózédn'dér), лмоккаѕ (original 
surname, HOSEMANN Or HEILIGMANN), theologian, 
born near Nuremberg, Bavaria, Dec. 19, 1498; 
died in Königsberg, Prussia, Oct, 17, 1552. Не 
became a priest (1520), but joined the Lutherans 
(1522). He took part in the Diet of Augsburg 
(1530) and the signing of the Schmalkaldic Arti- 
cles (1537). 

Osier (o shêr). Sce Willow. 

Osiris (ósiris), in Egyptian mythology, the 

of the underworld and the brother and hus- 
band of Isis (4.v.). Originally an ancient fertility 
god, he became associated with all fertility forces 
in nature—with the Nile and the sun. He was, 
accordingly, worshipped as the giver of agricul- 
ture and other arts of civilization, According to 
legend, Osiris was the son of Geb (Earth) and 
Nut (Sky), who was slain and torn into frag- 
ments by his jealous brother, Set (Night). There- 
upon, Isis gathered the fragments of Osiris’ body 
and buried them at several spots in Egypt, each 
place becoming а sacred center for the cult of 
Osiris. Meanwhile, Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, 
avenged the death of his father by slaying Sct, 
The gods then gave immortality to Osiris, mak- 
ing him judge and ruler of the underworld, Im- 
mortality, an important theme in Egyptian re- 
ligion, is thus related to fertility and to the con- 
stant rebirth and renewal of the earth, Abydos 
was the chief center of the worship of Osiris. The 
god was usually depicted as a bearded human fig- 
ure, bound in mummy wrappings, wearing the 
crown of Egypt, and holding a flail and a crook. 

Oskaloosa (ös-kûlö0' sû), county scat of 
Mahaska County, Iowa, 58 m. 8.8. of Des Moines. 
It is on the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R^s. The sur- 
rounding country is agricultural and has stock- 
raising interests; there arc extensive. deposits of 
bituminous coal. Manufactures include tile, iron- 
ware, machinery, canned soups, clothing, toys, 
water valves, and hydrants. It is the seat of 
William Penn Coll., a Friends’ coeducational in- 
stitution founded in 1873. The log Morgan Cabin 
is located in the city park. The city was settled in 
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1853 and incorporated in 1863. Population, 1940, 
11,024; in 1950, I1,124. 

Osler (07/27), sr wiliam, educator and 
author, born in Bondhead, Ontario, July 12, 1849; 
died Dec. 29, 1919. He studied at Trinity Coll., 
Toronto, and McGill Univ., Montreal, and took 
courses at London, Berlin, and Vienna. From 
1874 until 1884 he was professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine at McGill Univ., and in the latter 
year was made professor of clinical medicine at 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania, remaining there until 
1889, when he became professor of medicine at 
Johns Hopkins Univ. He filled this position with 
much ability until 1904, when he accepted the 
appointment of Edward VII as regius professor 
of medicine at Oxford, England. His publications 
include "Principles and Practices of Medicine,” 
“Monograph on Cancer of the Stomach,” “Cere- 
bral Palsies of Children,” and “Lectures on Ab- 
dominal Tumors.” 

Oslo (69/6), formerly known as Chris- 
tiania, the capital of Norway. It is located in 
southeastern Norway, on the Aker River, at the 
head of Oslo fjord. Numerous railroads and high- 
ways connect the city with other cities in Norway 
and Sweden. An airport furnishing transatlantic 
service is located just north of Oslo. As the ad- 
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ministrative center of the country, it is the site 
of the royal palace, the Storting (Parliament) | 


building, and other government buildings, as well 
as the national theater and the Univ, of Oslo 
(the national university, founded in 1811), 


Oslo is governed by a municipal council. This 


council, which is elected every three years, chooses 


its president from among its members and af | 


points the commissions which supervise the city's 
activities. In addition to being Norway's largest 


city, Oslo is also the principal center of shipping, а 


commerce, and industry. Important industries in- 
clude shipbuilding, the manufacture of textiles, 
paper, pulp, machinery, brick and’ tile, flour, 
condensed milk, margarine, oil, soap, hardware, 
glass, chemicals, beer, and liquors. 

The city was founded in 1048 by Haraald 
Haardraade and was originally located east of the 
Aker River. The capital of Norway since the 
14th century, it was burned and plundered many 
times. In 1624 it was completely destroyed by 
fire and the king ordered the city rebuilt on its 
present site. Oslo was occupied by the Germans 
in 1940 when they overran Norway. The city 
was slightly damaged by bombing before its lib- 
eration by the Allies early in 1945. Population, ca. 
275,000. 
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Norwegian Official Photo 
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Osman (6s-man’), мов pasna, Turkish gen- 
eral, born in Tokat, Asiatic Turkey, in 1832; 
died Feb. 4, 1900. He studied in Constantinople, 
entered the cavalry in 1854, and rendered efficient 
service in suppressing rebellions in Syria, Crete, 
and the Yemca. In 1876 he was made commander 
of an army in the Turko-Serbian War, and for 
remarkable bravery at Saitschar was promoted to 
the rank of field marshal. In the war with Russia, 
in 1877, he commanded the Turkish forces at 
Plevna, where he repulsed attacks in July and 
September, and in December of the same year 
made a gallant attempt to escape from the be- 
sieged fort with 40,000 men, but was wounded 
and compelled to surrender. His skill at this 
notable siege gave him a wide reputation as a 
commander and engineer, and in 1878 he be- 
came commander in chief of the imperial guard. 
He later held the offices of governor general of 
Crete, minister of war, grand marshal of the 
palace, and several others of note in the Turkish 
Empire. 

Osmefia (6s-md/n’ya), SERGIO, statesman, born 
in Cebu, P.I, Sept. 9, 1878; died in Manila, Oct. 
19, 1961. Educated at the Univ, of Santo Tomás 
and admitted to the bar (1903), he was chosen 
to be the provincial governor of Cebu. Osmefia 
was an early advocate of independence for the 
Philippines and when the first Philippine As- 
sembly was elected in 1907, Osmeha was unani- 
mously chosen speaker, a position he held until 
1922 (the Assembly was renamed the House of 
Representatives in 1916, but Osmefia continued to 
hold the speaker’s post). He was senator for Cebu 
in the Philippine legislature in 1922 and again 
in 1928 and 1935. 

Throughout the history of the Philippine in- 
dependence movement, Osmefia and his fri 
Manuel Quezon were the leading figures. In 
1931, the two split after an independence mis- 
sion to the U.S., headed by Osmefia, had suc- 
ceeded in winning passage in the U.S. Congress 
of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act. Quezon, then 
president of the Philippine Senate, felt that an 
act more favorable to the Philippines could have 
been obtained and the two men each became 
the head of a political party. In 1934; Quezon 
was able to secure passage of a more favorable 
measure, the Tydings-McDuffie Act, and, in 1935, 
he was elected president, and vice presi- 
dent, of the new commonwealth government. 
Two years later, however, the two men again 
joined forces and were dee in 1941 on 
single ticket of the Nationalist party. 

But Quezon and Osmeffa were forced to leave 
the Philippines for Washington in 1942 after 
the Japanese invasion of the islands, and after 
Quezon's death on Aug. 1, 1944, Osmefia was 
immediately sworn in as president. He was able 
to return to the islands in about three months, 
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going in with Gen. MacArthur and the invasion 
troops in October 20. He had the gigantic prob- 
lem of restoring civil administration to the 
islands, as well as of repairing the physical 
devastation which the land, the people, and the 
cities had suffered, Much progress had been 
made when, in April 1946, Manuel Roxas defeated 
Osmefia in a presidential election. At his death, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur called Osmefia “a dedi- 
cated statesman of invincible integrity.” 

Osmium (öz mi-ûm), a metal associated in 
nature with platinum, so named because of the 
acrid odor of its oxide. It is obtained in thin 
flexible plates and when pure has a bluish-white 
color and a specific gravity of about 22. Various 
processes are employed for separating it from the 
elements with which it is alloyed, which include 
ruthenium, rhodium, and palladium. It is diffi 
cult to fuse osmium with other metals. The acid 
obtained from it is used to convert alcohol into 
acetic acid, to remove carbon from indigo, and as 
an oxidizer. See Chemistry. 

Osmosis (dz-md’sis), the tendency of solu. 
tions to become equally diffused when in con- 
tact. It may be demonstrated by the interposition 
of a semi-permeable membrane between water 
and another solution. If a sugar solution, for 
example, be placed in a semi-permeable capsule 
and this be immersed in pure water, the water 
will diffuse through the capsule into the sugar 
solution unless prevented by a great pressure 
upon the latter, This is called the osmotic pres- 
sure; if no pressure is used to prevent the diffu- 
sion of the water into the solution, it will continue 
until the sugar solution is very dilute, Osmotic 
pressure is jonal to the molecular concen- 
tration of the solute. Osmosis is a basic phe- 
nomenon of life, cells being essentially capsules 
of semi-permeable membranes containing sub- 
stances in solution, See also Diffusion. 

Osnabrück (órná-brük') a city of Germany, 
in the province of Hanover, 30 m. N.E of Münster. 
It is on the Hase River, at the junction of several 
railways, and is surrounded by a fertile farming 
and fruit-growing country. It has a fine Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, dating from the 13th cen- 
tury, the Protestant Church of St. Mary, and a 
large town hall built in the 15th century, The 

ium was founded by Charlemagne. It has 
a theological seminary, two normal schools, and a 
public museum. Before World War II manufac- 
tures included wire and nails, pianos and organs, 
cotton and woolen goods, carthenware, and ma- 
chinery. Large stone quarries and coal mines are 
worked in the vicinity. The city was a 
Df the Hanseatic League and reached the peak 
of its prosperity in the 15th century. Because 
of its large iron and steel works and the coal 
mines located near by, Osnabrück was bombed 
repeatedly and severely damaged in World War 
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Ostend Manifesto (misi 248), a recom 
mendation drawn up at Ostend, Belgium, om 
Oct. 9, 1854, by James Buchanan (4q..), joha 
Y. Mason (4.и.), and Pierre Soulé, U.S. ministeri 
to Britain, France and Spain respectively, whe 
had met at the order of President Pierce to dis 
cuss the subject of alleged injuries to Amerkan 
commerce by Spain. The Manifesto recommended 
that “the U.S. ought, if practicable, to purchase 
Cuba аз soon as posible” and sated that И 
Spain refused to sell, America would be justified 
"by every law, human and divine" in wresting 
the island from Spain. The document was later 
oc by Secretary of Stare W.. Marey 

4»). 

Osteology (54-66ê), in medicine, the 
branch of anatomy concerned with the strocture 


of the bones. а 
Osteopathy (9i) pr), the science 
health and healing based on the principle that 
the living body can make all the remedies needed 
to keep it well The necessity is recognised 
for healthful surroundings, with proper and 
sufficient water, air, food, exercise, rest and sleep. 
In addition, the body, as a vital machine, mat 
be in correct mechanical adjuument for du 
nerves, blood system, glands and other ongant 
to work efficiently in maintaining health, One 
opathy teaches that when joints, especially of 
spine, ribs, and pelvis, do not move freely, the 
nerves and arteries pasting through or near them 
are affected. This causes suffering or Ш health, 
пеат or in distant parts. Osteopathie treatment 
seeks primarily to maintain. normal movement, 
Germs are recognized as causing disease, but 
whose resistance has been lew. 
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at his death. The theme of his plays is bour- 
geois existence; his most famous, “The Storm” 
(1860), was translated into English and pre- 
sented in New York in 1900. 

Ostwald (dst’viilt), wILHELM, chemist, born 
of German parents in Riga, Latvia, Sept. 2, 
1853; died in Leipzig, Germany, April 4, 1932. 

` He was awarded the Nobel Prize for chem- 
istry in 1909 "in recognition of the services ren- 
dered by him to organic chemistry and the chemi- 
cal industry, through his pioneer work in the 
field of alicyclic compounds." In 1888, he formu- 
lated Ostwald's Dilution Law, governing electro- 
lytic dilution; he also explored the possibilities of 
organic acids or electric conductors. Other re- 
search concerned the color of ions, and the syn- 
thesis of nitric acid from oxidized ammonia. 
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Oswald (2z'wild), saw, King of North- 
umbria, born about 604; died Aug. 5, 642. He 
was the son of King Ethelfrid and on the death 
of his father, in 617, was compelled to take 
refuge among the northern Celts, where he em- 
braced Christianity. He was elected to the throne 
in 635. His efforts were devoted largely to the 
spread of Christianity among his subjects, who 
included Picts, Britons, Scots, and Angles. 

Oswego (ös-wč'gō), a port of entry, county 
seat of Oswego County, N.Y., on Lake Ontario, 
35 m. w.w. of Syracuse, at the mouth of the 
Oswego River. It is on the New York Central, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and other 
railroads. Among the manufactures are cotton 
and woolen goods, candy, paper, matches, boil- 
ers, hardware, engines, knit goods, and edged 
tools. The principal buildings include the county 
courthouse, the city hall, the Federal building, 
a state teachers college, the state armory, and the 


Gerritt Smith Library. The harbor is protected b 
a breakwater and a lighthouse. Extensive jet 
guard the mouth of the river. Settlements 
first made in the vicinity of Oswego in г 
It was captured by the French in 1756 
in 1812 by the British. In 1848 it was chartered 
as a city. The 24-m.-long Oswego Canal, with it 
terminus at Lake Ontario, connects Oswego wil 
the New York State Canal System, and offer 
the shortest water route from the Great 
to the eastern seaboard. After World War 
the city inaugurated a multimillion-dollar har! 
improvement program. Population, 1940, 22,06 
in 1950, 22,647. 

О Tempora, О Mores! (6 tém-pó'rà 6 той 
rés!), a Latin expression meaning “Oh, the times! _ 
Oh, the customs!” roughly equivalent to the 
vernacular, “What are we coming to nowadays?” 
It was first used by Cicero (q.v.), the great Ro _ 
man orator, in his first oration against 
line, Nov. 8, 63 в.с. 

Othello (2242/6), a noble Moor, principal _ 
figure of a tragedy of the same name by William _ 
Shakespeare. The story of Othello has been used 
as the basis of two operas, first by Gioacchino 
Rossini (1816), and again by Giuseppe У \ 
(1887). The Italian spelling, Otello, is used for | 
the title of both musical works. і 

Othman 1 (6th-min’), ог osman, noted | 
Turkish ruler, born in Bithynia in 1259; died in 
1326. He was the son of Orthogrul, a chief of 
Oguzian Turks, and was chosen successor to _ 
his father in 1289. In 1299, he secured a part of 
Bithynia, and soon after added Nicaea to his 
territory by winning a battle at the passes of 
Olympus. Othman, an ambitious ruler, extended 
the power of the Turkish tribes in Asia Minor. 
His victories and organization of civic institutions 
formed the basis for the development of the 
Ottoman (Turkish) Empire. From him the 
terms Ottomans, Osmanli, and Othmans orig- 
inated. 

Othniel (6th’né-2/), a figure in the Old Testa- 
ment (Judges 3:9), sent by God to free the 
children of Israel from the oppression of the 
Mesopotamian king, Chushan-rishathaim. __ 

Otho I (0’thd), called отто THE creat, King 
of Germany, and founder of the Holy Roman 
Empire, son of Henry I, born in 912; died at 
Memleben, Thuringia, May 7, 973. In 936 he 
succeeded his father and was crowned emperor 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. He centralized his influence 
by annexing Bavaria, Swabia, Lorraine, and other 
regions. He became King of Lombardy in 951 
and ro years later was crowned King ‘of Italy. 
This was the beginning of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which he named officially, Heiliges rö- 
misches Reich deutscher Nation. He pl 
support to Pope John XII, but afterward de- 
clared war against him and placed Leo VIII 
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in his place on the papal throne. This course 
he justified on the ground that the Pope had 
become addicted to immoral practices. Later he 
defeated an army of Greeks in Lower Italy and 
thus added still other possessions. It was during 
the reign of Otho I that Christianity was extended 
to the Scandinavian countries. 

Otho Il, Holy Roman Emperor, born in 956; 
died Dec. 7, 983. He was a son of Otho I, and 
served as King of Rome during the lifetime 
of his father, whom he succeeded as emperor 
in 973. His dominion was invaded by Lothaire 
of France in 978, but he repelled the invaders 
and marched inland to Paris. The following 
year he suppressed a civil war in Italy, where 
he spent the greater part of his life. In 982 
he was defeated by the Greeks and Saracens, 
who had invaded Italy from Sicily. 

Otho 111, Holy Roman Emperor, born in 980; 
died Jan. 21, 1002. He succeeded his father, 
Otho II, when but three years of age under the 
regency of his mother. His reign was disturbed 
by many wars. Henry of Bavaria attempted 
to gain the throne for himself, but was defeated 
and compelled to retreat. Lothaire, King of 
France, invaded Lorraine in 984, but was com- 
pelled to abandon the province. Otho took the 
government in his own hands in 996 and in 
the same year became involved in a civil war 
with Crescentius, whom he captured and put to 
death. He elevated his tutor, Gerbert, to the 
Papacy as Sylvester II. The male branch of the 
Saxon line disappeared at his death and he was 
succeeded by Henry II. 

Otho, marcus satvius, Emperor of Rome, 
born in 32; died in 69 a.v. He was the son of 
Lucius Otho, who held many high offices under 
Tiberius. In 68 he aided Galba in the rebellion 
against Nero, but was disappointed in not being 
named the successor of Galba. He conspired 
among the guards, who proclaimed him em- 
peror and put Galba to death. However, the 
Іедіопѕ іп Germany proclaimed their general, Vi- 
tellius, emperor. Otho marched against him with 
a large army, but was defeated in a great bat- 
tle on the Po River. He committed suicide, hav- 
ing reigned less than 100 days. 

Otis (G's), ELWELL STEPHEN, soldier, born in 
Frederick City, Md., Mar. 25, 1838; died Oct. 
21, 1909. After being graduated from Rochester 
Univ., Rochester, N. Ү., in 1858, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York, but in 1862 
entered the U.S. army, remaining with the 140th 
New York regiment to the close of the war. 
He was brevetted colonel for services at Spott- 
sylvania, became brigadier general for gallantry 
at Chapel Hill, and rendered efficient aid in the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Later he took part in the 
Battle of thé Wilderness and at Petersburg and 
Weldon Road, and was mustered out of the 


service in 1865 as brigadier general. The fol- 
lowing year he received an appointment as lieu- 
tenant colonel of the regular army, served against 
the Indians from 1867 to 1881, and in the latter 
year organized the military school at Leaven- 
worth, Kan, He became commander of the de- 
partment of the Columbia in 1893, was trans- 
ferred to the department of Colorado in 1897, 
and in 1898 was ordered to the Philippines, 
serving the following year as a member of the 
Philippines commission. On Feb. 4, 1899, the 
Filipino insurrection began and Otis commanded 
the American forces throughout the year. In 1902, 
he retired from the service. In 1878 he pub- 
lished "The Indian Question.” 

Otis, HARRISON склу, statesman, born іп Bos- 
ton, Mass., in October, 1765; died there Oct. 28, 
1848. His general education was obtained at 
Harvard Univ. and, after studying law, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1786. In 1796 he became 
a member of the state legislature and served in 
Congress as a Federalist from 1797-1801, From 
1803-05 he was speaker of the Massachusetts 
legislature, served for a long term of years in 
the state senate, and was U.S. senator from 1817- 
22. Otis was an able advocate of the antislavery 
cause. He was elected mayor of Boston in 1829 
and three years later retired from public life. 

Otis, james, Revolutionary patriot and states- 
man, born in West Barnstable, Mass., Feb, 5, 
1725; died in Andover, Mass., May 23, 1783, He 
was descended from John Otis of Barnstable, 
Devon, who settled Hingham, Mass, їп 1635, 
and his father was chief justice of the court of 
common pleas, James Otis was graduated from 
Harvard Coll, in 1743 and entered the office of 
Jeremiah Gridley, a lawyer with Whig sympa- 
thies. Otis practiced in Plymouth, Mass., for 
two years and, on being admitted to the bar 
in 1748, settled in Boston. He soon acquired a 
reputation for distinguished legal abilities and 
eloquent oratory, and by 1761 was serving as 
advocate general, In this year the British gov- 
ernment adopted a coercive policy with regard 
to the navigation acts which had never been 
strictly enforced in the colonies. As the writs 
of assistance were about to expire, application 
was made to the Massachusetts supreme court 
for new ones consisting of general search war- 
rants which would empower customs officers to 
search any or every house for smuggled goods. 
Otis considered these writs of assistance illegal 
and resigned his office in order to take up the 
cause of the colonists. On this occasion he made 
a celebrated speech at Boston. In the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, to which he was elected 
(1761) and later reelected for the rest of his 
life, Otis took an active part in discussions on 
taxation and representation, consistently uphold- 
ing the rights of the colonists. He also published 
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a number of authoritative pamphlets, among 
them “Vindication of the Conduct of the House 
of Representatives of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay” (1762), “Rights of the British Colo- 
nies Asserted and Proved” (1764), "A Vindi- 
cation of the British Colonies Against the As- 
persions of the Halifax Gentleman in His Letter 
to a Rhode Island Friend" (1765) and "Con- 
siderations on Behalf of the Colonists” (1765). 

On June 6, 1765, following the passage of the 
Stamp Act, Otis introduced a motion to con- 
vene a congress of the American colonies, and 
accordingly invitations were sent out for the 
Stamp Act Congress which met in New York 
a few months later. As a delegate to the con- 
gress, Otis delivered a number of speeches oppos- 
ing British colonial policy and assisted in pre- 
paring the address sent to the British House 
of Commons, Following the passage of the 
Townshend Acts (1768), the Massachusetts legis- 
lature issued a circular letter recommending that 
the colonists unite in a plan for mutual pro- 
tection. The government demanded the recall 
of this treasonable document, but in reply Otis 
delivered another of his memorable speeches, 
By this time, in fact, Otis had achieved such 
great prominence and exercised so far-reaching 
an influence in directing public opinion on the 
question of relations between Great Britain and 
the American colonies that he was a figure to 
be reckoned with both at home and abroad. 
In 1769, Otis was accused of treason by the cus- 
toms commissioners and promptly denounced 
them in the Boston Gazette. In a fight which 
ensued, Otis received a blow on the head which 
may have caused him to lose his reason a short 
time later. Thereafter, he lived more or less in 
retirement and was killed by a stroke of light- 
ning at the age of 59. 

Otitis (6-4’tis), in medicine, an infammation 
of the ear. 
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Otium Cum Dignitate (0'shi-im kům dig. 
ni-ta’té), Latin, meaning "leisure with dignity," 
a phrase reflecting the ideal of the Romans of 
antiquity. 

Oto (0'6), a small tribe of Sioux Indians, for- 
merly resident in the region of Nebraska which 
lies s. of the Platte and w. of the Missouri. They 
were united with the Missouris and now reside 
on a reservation in the eastern part of Okla- 
homa. 

Otology (9-10//ó-jy), the branch of medicine 
concerned with the ear, its structure, anatomy, 
functions, and diseases. 

Otosclerosis (6-t0-sklé-rd’sis), medical term 
for the hardening of the tissues of the labyrinth 
and the middle ear, a condition which may 
lead to deafness. 

Otranto (ó-trán'tó), ѕткліт or, a passage of 
water in the Mediterranean, uniting the Ionian 
Sea with the Adriatic Sea. It is about 40 m. 
wide and separates the Italian from the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Ottawa (óortá-wá), county seat of La Salle 
County, Illinois, at the junction of the Fox and 
Illinois Rivers, 84 m. s.w. of Chicago. It is on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R.'s. The surround- 
ing country is a fertile farming and dairying 
district. Among the principal buildings are the 
Reddick Library, the Ryburn Memorial Hospital, 
and the St. Francis Xavier Acad. The manufac- 
tures include plate glass, building tile, fire brick, 
clothing, lumber products, and machinery. 
Nearby are marble quarries and coal mines. In 
1858 Ottawa was the site of the first Lincoln- 
Douglas debate. The place was settled in 1830 
and incorporated as a city in 1853. Population, 
1940, 16,005; in 1950, 16,957. 

Ottawa, county of Franklin County, 
Kansas, 54 m. s.w, of Kansas City, on the Marais 
des Cygnes River. It is on the Missouri Pac ific 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.’s 
It is surrounded by a fertile farming and dairy- 
ing country. The manufactures include, ironware, 
flour, brooms, soap, dairy products, furniture, 
and machinery. Among the noteworthy build- 
ings are Memorial Gateway, a structure honoring 
the dead of the Spanish-American war, and 
Ottawa Univ, a Baptist institution of higher 
learning, founded by John T. Jones, an Ottawa 
Indian missionary. Ottawa was founded in 1866 
and incorporated in 1867. Population, 194% 
10,196; in 1950, 10,081. 

Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, in the Province of Ontario, at the junction 
of the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers. It is located 
in Carleton County, of which it is the capital, 
and is 125 m. w. of Montreal. Communication 
is maintained by the Canadian Pacific, the New 
York Central, the Canadian National R.R.'s, 
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the Trans-Canada & Colonial Airlines, a motor 
coach service, and by steamer on the Ottawa 
River and the Rideau Canal, giving it direct 
connection with Montreal and the cities on the 
Great Lakes. Chaudiére Falls, a cataract of the 
Ottawa, is at the west end of the city. Rideau 
Falls, divided by Green Island, are two cata 
racts at the place where the Rideau discharges 
into the Ottawa. These falls supply water power 
for industrial use. Ottawa has three bridges con. 
necting it with Hull, the third largest city in 
Quebec, 

On Parliament Hill are the capitol buildings 
of the Dominion, constructed of sandstone 
They cover nearly four acres and are constructed 
in the Italian-Gothic style of architecture. The 
post office, the city hall, the residence of the 
governor general, and the supreme court of 
Canada building are other public structures of 
note, as are Christ Church Cathedral and the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of Notre Dame. It 
is the seat of the Univ. of Ottawa, St Pat 
rick's Coll, Carleton Coll, several normal 
schools, the hotel Chateau Laurier, and many 
benevolent institutions. About $00,000 volumes 
are contained in the Parliamentary Library 
The National Museum of Canada, the Public 
Archives of Canada, the National Gallery of 
Canada, and numerous other museums, are lo 
cated in Ottawa. The city has many fine public 
parks, such as Rockcliffe Park, and the scenery 
surrounding the city is among the finest in Can 
ada 

Ottawa has extensive manufactures of paper 
and lumber, both of which are exported in large 
quantities. Other products include brick, cloth 
ing, ironware, and machinery. An extensive зу» 
tem of electric railways furnishes communica 
tion to all parts of the city and many interurban 
districts, Ottawa is the seat of the Anglican 
Bishop of Ontario, the Roman Catholic Arch 
bishop of Ottawa, and a number of foreign em 
bassies and legations. It was founded by Col. By 


and named Bytown in 1827, but was incorporated 
1945. Queen Victoria 


under its present name in 
Pop. 


selected it as the capital of Canada in 1857 
ulation, 1901, 60589; in 1951, 2 2,045. 
Ottawa, a river of Canada, the principal 
tributary of the St. Lawrence. It rises 160 m. м 
of Ottawa, on the Laurentian divide, and after 
a tortuous course toward the west enters Temis 
camingue Lake. After passing through the lake, 
it flows toward the southeast and joins the St 
Lawrence by two mouths, by which the island 
of Montreal is formed. It has a total length of 
625 m. and drains a basin of 70,000 sq. m. Among 
the tributaries are the Rideau, Madawasca, and 
Rivière du Lièvre. In its course are several rapids 
and falls, including the Carillin Falls, above 
Rigaud; the Chaudière Falls, near the city of 
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Ottawa; and Les Chote Falls, about yo m. above 
the latter city, The course is through a valuable 
lumbering country and vast improvements have 
been made by canals to facilitate lumbering h 
is connected by the Ridesu Canal at Kingston 

with Lake Ontario 
Ottawas, an American Indian tribe of the 
Algonquin family, They were originally rev 
dent in the northern part of Michigan, where 
met by French. explorers, The 
French, whom 


they were first 
Onawas were friendly to the 
they aided in the wars against the English, and 
in the Revolutionary War they „мед the іи 
ter. Treaties were made with them in 1755 ond 
1589, but aherward à war broke out between 
them and the Miamin, which was concluded 
by another treaty іа 1795 ended 
their land around Lake Michigan t the US 
provided for a part Li 
whence » number 


Later they 


and a reservation wa 
them on the Miami River 


removed in 1896. A part of the tribe settle 


in Missouri, others in Indian 
found in the region north of 


Territory, and 


some are will 
Lake Superior. The Ottawa 
chiefs the celebrated Pontiac 
Ottendorfer (ёсе 487 27) 
ist and philanthropist, born in Zw 
Feb, 26, 1826; died Dec 15, 190 
at the universities of Prague and Vienna, came 
to the US. in 1871, and began the publication 
ol the New Yorker Staats Zeitung in New York 
City. M бги he was the editor and later became 


име among thet 


awara, journal 
, Austria, 
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its proprietor. This periodical developed a marked 
influence in the political affairs of New York 
City and state, and attained a wide circulation 
among the German citizens of the different 
states. Ottendorfer subsequently became presi- 
dent of the German Reform Assn., and served 
as alderman of New York City from 1872-74. 
Among his philanthropic enterprises is the es- 
tablishment of an educational institution in Zwit- 
tau, for which purpose he gave $300,000. He 
founded a home for aged and indigent men 
and gave $50,000 to establish the Ottendorfer 
Library in New York City. 

Otter (07/22), a class of carnivorous mam- 
mals of the weasel family. These animals include 
about 20 species that vary greatly in size. The 
common otter measures a little over 2 ft. from 
the nose to the tail, which is relatively short. 
It has soft fur of a brownish color, webbed 
feet adapted for swimming, and a weight of 
about 20 pounds. Otters are found along the 
shores of streams and lakes, where they con- 
struct holes and channels through the ground, 
and subsist by feeding on fish, small birds, frogs, 
and small aquatic animals. In most species the 
fur consists of long, coarse, and shining hairs, 
with a short under fur of fine texture. The 
great sea otter inhabits the coast regions of 
the North Pacific Ocean, weighs from 50 to 
70 pounds, and bears a very beautiful and valu- 
able fur. This species and most others are de- 
structive to fish, particularly to salmon, and 
have been hunted until they are of rather rare 
occurrence in the regions of America that were 
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formerly inhabited by them. The Canadian or 
American otter formerly was plentiful through- 
out central Canada, but is now rare in the south- 
ern section. It has a valuable fur, which is 
dark brown in winter and reddish brown in 
summer. 

Otterbein (5/êr-bîn), PHILIP WILLIAM. See 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. 

Otterburn (6¢’tér-barn), BATTLE oF, a contest 
that took’ place near the village of Otterburn, 
in Northumberland, in August 1388. Froissart, 
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the famous chronicler, described this battle ag 
one of the bravest and most chivalrous wh 
was fought in his day. According to the h 
torical account, a small force of English und 
Sir Henry Percy made a night attack on tl 
camp of Earl Douglas’ Scottish forces who wi 
causing border disturbances. Both sides suff 
heavily, although the victory belonged to tl 
Scots. Douglas was fatally wounded, and Percy 
was taken prisoner. 

The Battle of Otterburn is of interest chit 
because it provided the subject for one of tht 
most famous of English ballads, the “Ball 
of Chevy Chase,” and also the Scotch “Ball 
of Otterburn.” The English ballad seems to date 
from about the beginning of the r7th century.” 
According to the ballad, Percy, the famous Hot 
spur, boldly crossed the border of Scotland to 
slay deer in the woods of his rival, Earl Douglas. 
The latter, getting word that тоо of his fat | 
bucks had been slain, clad himself in armor” 
and challenged Percy to combat. During 
bloody battle which ensued, Douglas was struck К 
to the heart by an English arrow, and as Percy, — 
relenting of his plan, knelt beside the brave 
Scot, a fellow countryman, Sir Hugh Mont — 
gomery, dashed forward and drove his spear 
into Percy's breast. The battle raged until the — 
ringing of the curfew bell, and both sides claimed _ 
the victory, although members of every noble — 
family on both sides of the border lay bleeding _ 
on the greensward. А 

Оно the Great. See Otho /. { 

Otto I (220), King of Greece, born at Salz- P 
burg, Germany, June 1, 1815; died July 26, 
1867. He was a son of Louis I, King of Ba ~ 
varia, and was elected to the throne of Greece — — 
by the national assembly in 1832. The first three 
years he reigned under a regency, but ass 
full power in 1835. A monetary crisis саш " 
a revolution in 1843, when the king was соте 3 
pelled to agree to a constitution. In 1862 an 
insurrection took place’ and he fled to Salamis, __ 
where he issued a proclamation that he 1 
quitted the country to avoid civil war, but 
did not renounce his claim to the throne. His 
difficulties were due largely to the Crimean War, 
during which the sympathies of Greece Were — 
in favor of Russia, which placed him іп a Very _ 
critical position. Е 

Ottoman Empire (óró-man). See Othman; — 
Turkey. 

Ottumwa (ét-tiim’wa), county seat of Wa- 
pello County, Iowa, on the Des Moines River, 
87 m. s.e. of Des Moines. Communication is by 
direct lines of the Wabash, the Chicago, 
Island & Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific R.R’s, It is surrounded by a highly 
productive agricultural and dairying country, 
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which contains valuable deposits of coal and 
clay. The principal manufactures are. agricul- 
tural implements and packed meats, Ottumwa 
Heights Coll. is located here. Settled in 1843, the 
town was called Louisville until 1845. Ottumwa 
was chartered as a city in 1857. Population, 1940, 
31,7505 in 1950, 33631. 

Ouachita (wosh’i-t6), a river of the U.S. 
See Washita. 

Oudenarde (0-de-nir’de) ог OUDENAARDE, 
French name, AUDENARDE, à town and commune 
of western Belgium, in the province of East 
Flanders, on the Scheldt River, 33 m. w. of 
Brussels. It has manufactures of cotton and linen 
goods and machinery. There are several notable 
buildings, including a beautiful late-Gothic town 
hall (built 1525-35). On July 11, 1708, the Allied 
armies, under the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, defeated the French here 
(see Spanish Succession, War of the). Population, 
са. 6,500. 

Oudh (oud). See Uttar Pradesh. 

Oudinot (00'dé-nà), NICOLAS CHARLES, soldier, 
born in Bar-le-Duc, France, April 25, 1767; died 
in Paris, Sept. 13, 1847. He served with the 
French revolutionary armies, was promoted to 
general of brigade (1794), and took part in the 
Swiss campaign (1799) under Masséna. In the 
Napoleonic Wars, Oudinot distinguished himself 
as commander of a grenadier corps at Austerlitz, 
Jena, Ostrolenka, and Wagram. In 1809, for his 
services at Wagram, Napoleon promoted him to 
the rank of marshal of France and in 1810 made 
him duke of Reggio. Oudinot commanded the 
second corps of the Grand Army in the Russian 
campaign, was defeated at Grossbeeren (1813) 
by the Prussians under von Bülow, and serv 
through the 1813-14 campaigns. During the Hun- 
dred Days, he remained loyal to the Bourbons 
and commanded the National Guard; later, 
Louis XVIII raised him to the peerage. Oudinot's 
last military service was as corps commander 
when France invaded Spain in 1823. 

Oudry (д0-4гё'), JEAN BAPTISTE, animal 
painter, born in Paris, France, March 17, 1686; 
died in Beauvais, France, April 30, 1755. As court 
painter of Louis XV of France and director of 
the Beauvais and Gobelin tapestry factories, he 
recorded in paintings and tapestry designs the 
hunting exploits of the king. Oudry's illustrations 
of La Fontaine's "Fables" are famous. д 

Ouida (wd). See Ramée, Marie Louise 

de la. 
Ounce (ouns), the 12th part of a troy pound, 
containing 480 grains; also, the 16th part of an 
avoirdupois pound, equal to 437% grains troy. 
See also Weights and Measures. 1 

Ounce or sNow LEOPARD, à large, leopardlike 
а), inhabiting Tibet and southern 


cat (Felis unci с 
Siberia. It has long white-to-grayish fur, marked 
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irregularly with rosettes of black, and its over-all 
length, including the tail, is about 7 ft. It preys 
chiefly on wild sheep, goats, and marmots. 

Ourique (o kg), a town and concelho 
(commune) of southern Portugal, in the province 
of Baixo Alentejo, about 95 m. s.s; of Lisbon. 
Near the town is the Campo de Ourique, where 
tradition holds that Alfonso I defeated five Moor- 
ish kings in 1139 and thereby laid the ground- 
work for the establishment of Portugal as a 
kingdom. Population, 1940, 6,435. 

Ouro Prato (roo pra’too), a city of east 
central Brazil, until 1897 the capital of the state 
of Minas Gerais, 330 m. N, of Rio de Janeiro. Its 
name means "black gold." It is the center of an 
extensive agricultural and fruit-growing area and 
is near gold, iron, and manganese mines. There 
are metallurgical, textile, and shoe-manufacturing 
industries. Settled in 1701, the place was originally 
called Villa Rica ("rich city"), and throughout 
the 18th century it was a prosperous mining city 
and one of the cultural centers of Brazil. In 1933 
it was made a national monument because of its 
many picturesque old streets and buildings, Popu- 
lation, 1950, 8751. 

Oursler (ourz'lér, ouz'lér), CHARLES FULTON, 
editor and author, born in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 
22, 1893; died in New York City, May 24, 1952. 
He was educated in the Baltimore public schools 
and served (1912-18) as music and drama critic 
on the Baltimore American. Editor of Liberty 
magazine from 1931 to 1942, he was a senior 
editor of the Reader's Digest from 1944 until his 
death, His novels include “Behold This Dreamer!" 

1924), “Sandalwood” (1925), "Poor Little Fool" 
(1925, and “The Great Jasper” (1930). His books 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told” (1949) and “The 
Greatest Book Ever Written” (1951) are inspira- 
tional accounts of the life of Jesus and of the Old 
Testament, г tively. Oursler's plays include 
“The Spider” (1927) and “All the King's Men” 
(1929). He wrote a number of mystery novels 
under the pseudonym Anthony Abbot. 

Ouse (602), one of three rivers in England. 
One, in Yorkshire, is formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Swale and Ure; it flows s.r. about 
45 m. to the Trent River to form the Humber. 
This Ouse is navigable to York. 

A second Ouse, also called the Great Ouse, 
rises іп Northamptonshire to flow м.в. about 
160 m. to the Wash. It is navigable for about 
5o m. to St. Ives. А 

A third river Ouse rises in Sussex, In southern 
England, and flows 30 m. into the English 
Channel, at Newhaven. 

Ouseley (002/11), SIR FREDERICK ARTHUR GORE, 
composer, born in London, England, Aug. 12, 
1825; died in Hereford, April 6, 1889. He was the 
son of Sir Gore Ouseley, a capitalist, was gradu- 
ated from Oxford, and in 1855 became a professor 
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of music at that institution, He attained re- 
markable success both as teacher of music and 
as composer, and gave his whole fortune as an 
endowment to St. Michael Coll. in Tenbury, an 
institution for the training of choristers. His 
publications include “Treatise on Counterpoint 
and Fugue,” “Treatise on Harmony,” and “Trea- 
tise on Musical Forms.” He also edited “Angli- 
can Psalter Chants.” 

Outer Mongolia. See Mongolia. 

Outram (2o'trem), sm james, soldier and 
statesman, born in Derbyshire, England, Jan. 29, 
1803; died Paris, France, Mar. 11, 1863. He stud- 
ied at the Udny School, entered Marischal Coll., 
Aberdeen, in 1818, and the following year re- 
ceived a cadetship. In 1819 he went to India, 
where he won military distinction, and in 1825 
was sent on a military mission to Khandesh, 
where he trained a light infantry corps. He 
became adjutant to Lord Keane, whom he ac- 
companied in the Afghan War of 1839. After 
the capture of Khelat, he disguised himself as 
an Afghan merchant and rode for 335 days 
through Afghanistan for the purpose of study- 
ing the region. He became chief commissioner 
of Oudh in 1856 and commanded the English 
army in Persia, whence he was called in 1857 
to aid in suppressing a mutiny in India. After 
landing at Bombay, he received instructions from 
Lord Canning at Calcutta, and was dispatched 
to relieve Lucknow. For his services he received 
the thanks of Parliament, was made a baronet, 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
general. In 1860 he became a member of the 
supreme council in India, but soon returned 
to England on account of impaired health, and 
for medical treatment took up his residence in 
France. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Ouzel (00/271), ог ouser, the name of sev- 
eral birds native to Europe, most of which be- 
long to the thrush family. The bill is slender 
and slightly bent upward, the wings are rounded, 
and the tail is very short. To this class of birds 
belongs the water ouzel of America, which is 
someivhat larger than the European species, See 
Dipper. 

Ovambo (ó-vüm'bó), a native race of Africa, 
belonging to the Bantu people. This race occu- 
pies a region on the northern border of south- 
West Africa. In stature and features these people 
resemble the Kaffirs. They live in communities 
rather than villages and engage in raising corn, 
fruits, and cattle, The men shave their heads, 
wear sandals, and are fond of hunting. Bead- 
work, baskets, and various ornaments are made 
by the women. They are industrious, but are not 
highly advanced in the civilized arts. 

Oven (Zen), a cooking chamber consisting 
Of a heated compartment with provisions for 
Shelves or racks to support the articles to be 


cooked. Ovens are used for a wide range of. 
purposes: baking, broiling, roasting, dehydrat- І 
ing, etc. The household oven generally has a 

capacity of between 2,000 and 5,000 cu, in, Nit 
ral gas, piped manufactured gas, liquefied petro. _ 
leum delivered in tanks, electricity, solid fuels, 
and oil are utilized as heat-producing media. | 
For gas, electricity, and oil, sheet-steel construc- 
tions are generally employed, and also for coal, 
though many ovens for coal are made of cast - 
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Courtesy Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
fo Reheat: 
iron. The better ovens for gas, oil, and elec | 
tricity have insulated outer walls to conserve 
wasteful dissipation of heat energy as well as. 
to prevent overheating the kitchen. Моге mod- 1 
ern gas and electric ovens also completely ther- 


mostatic temperature controls. 
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Electric ovens are generally provided with 
resistance coils for the conversion of the electric 
energy into heat; these coils are placed directly 
in the closed compartment and shielded to ob- 
tain proper heat distribution, pretect the coils 
from contact with the utensils, and protect the 
user of the appliance. A small vent is generally 
provided for the removal of excessive steam 
vapors, 

Ovens heated by coal are entirely indirect in 
the application of the heat, the compartment 
being a closed box with suitable flue structures 
on both sides, bottom, and top for the circu- 
lation around the oven of the products of com- 
bustion from the fuel, and the oven is heated 
by transfer through the walls of the oven. 

Gas ovens are generally heated by direct ap- 
plication of the heat. The burner, designed for 
even heat distribution, is placed below the oven 
bottom. Apertures admit the heat to the oven 
and a vent allows for the removal of the prod- 
ucts of combustion," The linings of modern ovens 
are generally of vitreous enamel. Broiling ovens 
are provided with a burner or heat unit which 
is placed against the roof and so designed as 
to provide radiant heat directed downwards for 
the broiling operation. 

Ovens of larger size as used in restaurants 
and hotels follow the general pattern of the do- 
mestic oven except as to dimensions. Commercial 
ovens, for baking bread, are generally provided 
with a conveyor to carry the product to be 
baked through the oven on a fixed time cycle. 

Ovenbird (iv’én-bird), the name of a group 
of birds found in South America and the West 
Indies. The common ovenbird is about 6 in. long, 
is reddish above and white below, and has a 
loud and shrill note, It runs rapidly or makes 
short flights when in search of insects. These 
birds nest in trees and houses, constructing their 
habitations of clay and twigs or straws, and are 
seen generally in pairs, They are so named from 
their habit of building oven-shaped nests. The 
water thrush of the U.S. is an allied species, and 
its nest is roofed over with the entrance on one 
side. The bird is somewhat smaller, being about 
5 in. long. 

Overbeck (d’vér-bék), JOHANN FRIEDRICH, 
painter, born in Lübeck, Germany, July 3, 1789; 
died in Rome, Italy, Nov. 12, 1869. As a stu- 
dent of art at the Academy of Vienna, he re- 
belled against the pseudo-classicism of the school 
and was eventually expelled. With several artists 
of similar views—including Peter von Cornelius 
(q.v.), Wilhelm von Schadow-Godenhaus, and 
Philipp Veit—he settled in a Franciscan mon- 
astery near Rome. Known as Nazarenes or Pre- 
Raphaclites, the group concentrated on religious 
themes and painted with a directness and sim- 
plicity modeled after the work of Perugino and 
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the young Raphael. A leader of the group, Over- 
beck executed such works as "Christe Entry 
into Jerusalem" (1824) and "Incredulity of St. 
Thomas" (1851). 

Overland Trail (ó'vérJànd tral), an alternate 
route for that part of the Oregon Trail (q.v.) 
that extended. between the forking of the north 
and south branches of the Platte River and Ft. 
Bridger, Wyo. Lying to the south of the Oregon 
Trail, it was named for Ben Holliday's Over- 
land Stage Line, which in 1862 switched to this 
new route because it was shorter and less sub. 
ject to Indian attacks. 

Overtime (é’vér-tim), in labor legislation, 
the time worked after regular hours of employ- 
ment for which an employee is allowed extra 
compensation, usually at a premium wage-rate. 
In the U.S., the Federal statute provides that 
duty in the customs service between 5 Р.м, and 
8 л.м. shall constitute overtime. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, commonly known as 
the Wage and Hour Law, provides for minimum 
wages for workers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and for timeand-a-half for all hours 
worked after the prescribed 40 hours in one 
work-week. In 1943, the War Manpower Com- 
mission issued an order permitting a 48-hour 
work-week in labor shortage areas with time- 
and-a-half payment for time worked over 40 
hours. This order went out of effect on Aug, 
17, 1945, along with the other orders of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

Ovid (vid), PUMLIUS OVIDIUS NASO, Roman 
poet, born Mar. 20, 43 Mc., at Sulmo, Italy; died 
at Tomi, 17 ло, Numerous records of his life 
are We know that he came from a 
a noble family and enjoyed an excellent educa 
tion, that he studied rhetoric and administration, 
and that he went into public service. He soon 
retired, however, and went to Rome to dedicate 
his life to poetry. For writing the “Ars Ama- 
toria" (The Art of Love) and for an additional 
but unknown reason, he was banished from 
Rome by Augustus in 8 A.D. and spent the rest 
of his life far from Rome, at Tomi on the shores 
of the Black Sea. 

Among his first works is a tragedy, "Medea," 
but he is best known for his “Ars Amatoria,” 
his "Metamorphoses," his "Fasti," and his "Tris- 
tia" All these works are characterized by a 
wonderful versatility in word and rhythm and 
by the charm of his poctic imagination. He is 
entirely impressionistic, in no way inhibited by 
the academic rules which were taken so seri- 
ously by most writers of his period. In "Meta. 
morphoses" and "Fasti" he retells stories of 
Greek and Roman mythology and history, chang- 
ing them into fables of his own imagination. 
He always undertakes to clarify their allegorical 
and symbolical content, thus creating individual 
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jewels of poetic narration, always with a deeper 
meaning. His highly animated rhetorical ease 
makes even the strangest, most archaic stories 
entirely alive and human. Thus, Ovid became 
the main source for medieval and Renaissance 
writers and for the leading painters and sculp- 
tors of the Renaissance when they depicted an- 
tique mythology. Instead of following the origi- 
nal Greek tradition, they followed the descrip- 
tions of Ovid as he saw events which had been 
formulated for the first time half a millennium 
before him. 

Owatonna (0-wa-ton’nd), county seat of 
Steele County, Minnesota, on the Straight River, 
80 m. s. of Minneapolis. It is on the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific R.R.s. The surrounding country is 
fertile. The principal buildings include the 
architecturally important National Farmers' Bank 
Bldg. and a state public school for dependent 
children. Owatonna is noted for its butter and as 
a health resort because of nearby mineral springs. 
The place was settled in 1854 and incorporated 
in 1865. Population, 1950, 10,191. 

Owego (wé'gó), county seat of Tioga 
County, New York, 20 m. w. of Binghamton. 
It is on the Susquehanna River and on the Erie, 
the Lehigh Valley, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R.s. Owego is noted as a 
summer resort and residential center. The sur- 
rounding country is productive, having fine 
farms, orchards, and dairying interests. The 
county courthouse, the Coburn Free Library, and 
the Owego Acad. are among the leading build- 
ings. Flour, clothing, shoes, furniture, wagons, 
steel bridges, and machinery are among the man- 
ufactures. Owego was an Indian village at the 
time of the Revolution. It was incorporated in 
1827. Population, 1940, 5,068; in 1950, 5,350. 

Owen (6л), SIR RICHARD, comparative anat- 
omist and paleontologist, born in Lancaster, 
England, July 20, 1804; died in London, Dec. 
18, 1892, He was apprenticed at an early age to 
a Lancaster surgeon and apothecary and, in 1824, 
entered the Univ. of Edinburgh. On completing 
his medical course under the famous surgeon, 
John Abernethy, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, he was received as a member of the 
Royal Coll. of Surgeons (1826), and for a time 
practiced in London. As assistant curator of the 
the Hunterian Museum, he became interested in 
original research on animal anatomy. His valu- 
able series of catalogues on the Hunterian col- 
lection and his contributions to scientific journals 
established his reputation as a scientist and gained 
him many distinguished friends, including Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. Owen’s “Memoir 
on the Pearly Nautilus” (1832) is still consid- 
ered a classic work, He was appointed professor 
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of comparative anatomy at St. Bartholomew’ 
Hospital, in 1834, and became the first Hunter, 


Coll. of Surgeons in 1836. He replaced William 
Clift as conservator of the Hunterian Muse 

in 1849, and was honored with an appoint 
as superintendent of the British Museum's 
partment of natural history in 1856. He remain 
in this post for 28 years, until 1884. His efforts 
toward the creation of a national museum of 
natural history resulted in the removal of 
British Museum holdings in this field to a speci 
museum in South Kensington some years late} 

Although previously Owen had become 
authority on the study of living animals, parti 
larly the vertebrates, he now turned his atten: 
tion to research on paleontology and osteology, _ 
taking advantage of his association with the _ 
splendid collections of the British Museum, He ~ 
continued to publish many important works on — 
both living and extinct animals at home and _ 
abroad and was recognized as the most eminent 
comparative anatomist and paleontologist afte 
Cuvier. He received the Order of the Bath 
(K.C.B.) in 1884 and was honored on many occa- 
sions by the leading scientific societies of Europe 
and America. He spent the latter years of his 
life at Sheen Lodge, Richmond Park, preseni 
to him by Queen Victoria. 

Among his most important works are “Odon: 
tography” (1840-45), "Comparative Anatomy ОЁ 
the Invertebrate Animals" (1843), "British Fos- 4 
sils, Mammals and Birds" (1844-46), “British 
Fossil Reptiles” (4 vols, 1849-84), "Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vertebrates” (3 vol 
1866-88), “Monograph on the Fossil Mammalia - 
of the Mesozoic Formations” (1871), "Catalogue — 
of the Fossil Reptilia of South Africa" (1876), | 
“Experimental Physiology" (1882), and “Алғ 
tiquity of Man as Deduced from the Discovery — 
of a Human Skeleton" (1884). ml 

Owen, rozert, social reformer and founder ў 
of Owenism, born at Newton, Montgomeryshire, 
North Wales, May 14, 1771; died Nov. 17, 1858. — 
He was the son of a saddler and ironmonger _ 
and at nine was apprenticed to a draper. He spent _ 
some years in London and then went to live in 
Manchester, where he became interested in cot 
ton spinning and formed a partnership with a 
mechanic to make textile machinery. At 19, he |) 
revealed outstanding administrative ability as Ше 
manager of a cotton mill which employed 500 _ 
hands. He was responsible for importing the , 
first bales of sea-island cotton from the U.S. and | 
greatly improved the quality of spun cotton. In М 
1794, he established and became a partner and 
manager of the Chorlton Twist Co. Five years _ 
later this company bought the great mills at New — 
Lanark, Scotland, from David Dale. Owen mat- — 
tied Dale’s daughter in 1799. 
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When Owen assumed his position as manager 
and part-owner of the New Lanark mills in 1800, 
he was shocked by the misery and poor working 
conditions and immediately set about the estab- 
lishment of a model village. He improved the 
workers’ homes and sanitation facilities, estab- 
lished sickness and old-age insurance funds, and 
managed a cooperative store where the people 
could purchase their necessities at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. And since 500 of his 2,000 factory 
hands were children taken from the neighboring 
poorhouses, he opened schools, administering 
them on principles which were considered pro- 
gressive more than a century later. 

Little by little, New Lanark became famous 
all over England and the rest of Europe. Scientific 
interest and curiosity brought visitors from every 
walk of life, royalty, statesmen, and social re- 
formers, to visit this model community which 
was also a commercial success. Business asso- 
ciates, however, did not understand Owen's 
methods of using surplus profits to improve the 
lot of the factory people, and Owen was several 
times obliged to form a new company. The com- 
pany formed in 1813 included Jeremy Bentham 
and William Allen, who favored his theories 
and were satisfied to receive limited dividends 
on their capital. 

In that same year, Owen published his book 
entitled, “A New View of Society, or Essays on 
the Principle of the Formation of the Human 
Character,” embodying the social and phil- 
osophical creed which guided all of his prac- 
tical achievements. Owen expounded the theory 
that man’s character is formed by circumstances 
over which he has no control and that he cannot, 
therefore, be held responsible for either his quali- 
ties or his shortcomings. To insure the develop- 
ment of a normal and prosperous society, Owen 
declared that it was necessary to subject man to 
good influences and a proper environment from 
the very beginning of his life. Essentially, he be- 
lieved that all social evils were the result of evil 
social institutions and that the real solution lay 
in a radical transformation of the whole of so- 
ciety from a basis of competition to one of co- 
operation. These latter views found a fuller de- 
velopment in the many pamphlets and speeches 
which he prepared all through his career. 

In 1815, for the first time, Owen began to urge 
legislative, as well as practical reforms to further 
his ideals of industrial emancipation. He prepared 
the draft of a bill which was introduced into 
Parliament; it provided for the institution of gov- 
ernment factory inspectors and limited the use 
of child labor. Employment of children under 10 
was prohibited, and those under 18 were not 
to work more than 10/4 hours a day or to be 


given any night work. Unfortunately, the bill, 


which was finally passed in 1819 (Peel's Act), 
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bore no resemblance to Owen's original draft, 
and he lost all interest or hope of state control to 
counteract the abuses and oppression of factory 
workers. Due to the recent introduction of ma- 
chinery, workers were at an even greater dis- 
advantage because they were forced into competi- 
tion with that machinery. 

Owen pointed out this fact two years later in 
a report to the Committee on the Poor Law of 
the House of Commons, when he was called on 
to diagnose and prescribe for unemployment, 
poverty, and the deplorable commercial slump 
which followed the Napoleonic Wars. As a solu- 
tion to pauperism, he drew up a plan for “villages 
of cooperation,” semi-agricultural, semi-industrial 
communities of about 1,200 persons settled on 
about the same number of acres of land. All the 
members of the community were to live in one 
large building divided into family apartments, 
and provisions were made for the care and edu- 
cation of children past the age of three. Owen 
indicated that these villages could be mainly self- 
contained but specified that a certain amount of 
supervision was desirable to insure proper man- 
agement. Individuals, churches, counties, and the 
government were invited to found “villages of 
cooperation.” 

In 1825, Owen himself bought 30,000 acres of 
land from the Rappite religious community in 
southern Indiana. Here he applied his theories 
to the establishment of a model village which 
he named New Harmony. The village prospered 
for a time, but as it did not have the right pro- 
portions of farmers, industrial workers, and pro- 
fessional experts, and quarrels arose over forms 
of government and religion, it failed in about 


three years’ time. Owen, who had financed the 
project, lost four-fifths of his fortune, or about 
£40,000. Other Owenite community experiments 
were conducted by Owen or his followers at 
Orbiston, Scotland (1825-28), Ralahine, Ireland 
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(1831-33), and Queenwood, Hampshire, Eng- 
land (1839-45). The latter was relatively suc- 
cessful and acquired considerable fame at the time. 

When Owen returned to England, he severed 
his connection with New Lanark because of dis- 
agreements with other partners in the firm, but 
he found that his cooperative ideas were attract- 
ing large numbers of young workers. Numerous 
Owenite cooperative societies for mutual trading 
were being formed, and the newly born trade 
unions adopted his aims of industrial reorganiza- 
tion through industrial rather than political ac- 
tion, Owen found himself the natural leader of 
a workers’ movement which wanted to take over 
entire control of industry by establishing coopera- 
tive self-governing factories. In order to provide 
a market for these factories, for numbers of them 
were actually set up, Owen helped to found the 
Equitable Labor Exchange (1832) in London. 
This organization and others of its kind set up 
in several large cities attempted to calculate prices 
according to the cost of raw materials and labor 
hours, but as these prices did not correspond to 
real exchange values, the system failed. An in- 
tense campaign for trade unions, largely con- 
ducted by Owenites, flourished briefly until the 
combined action of employers and harsh govern- 
ment regulations put an effective end to such 
progressive theories. At the peak of their activity 
(1834), however, the trade unions probably had 
a membership of a million. 

After 1834, Owen retired from active leader- 
ship in the cooperative movement and devoted 
himself to writing and lecturing on his soci- 
ological, philosophical, and educational theories. 
He became a spiritualist at the age of 82. Among 
his publications were “Book of the New Moral 
World,” “Revolution in the Mind and Practice 
of the Human Race,” and “Life of Robert Owen 
Written by Himself." 

Owen, RUTH BRYAN, Congresswoman, diplo- 
mat, born in Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 2, 1885; died 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, July 26, 1954. The 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan (q.v.), she 
was educated at the Univ. of Nebraska. An 
author and lecturer, she was elected (1929) to 
the U.S. House of Representatives as a Democrat 
from Florida. She served in the House until 1933, 
and in 1933-36 she was U.S. minister to Denmark, 
the first American woman to be appointed to a 
diplomatic post. In 1936 she was married to Capt. 
Borge Rohde, a Dane; she had previously been 
married to William H. Leavitt and to Maj. 
Reginald Owen. In 1949 she was a U.S. alternate 
delegate to the U.N. General Assembly. 

Owensboro (6’énz-biir-d), county seat of 
Daviess County, Kentucky, on the Ohio River, 
115 m. s.w. of Louisville. It is on the Illi- 
nois Central, the Louisville & Nashville, and 
other railroads and has some communica- 


tion by steamboats. The surrounding country 
produces large quantities of tobacco, cereals, 
lumber, and minerals. It has a large trade in 
tobacco, livestock, lumber, and merchandise. 
Among the products are tobacco products, furni- 
ture, automobile accessories, bread, clay products, 
wagons, flour, ironware, canned goods, earthen- 
ware, sand and gravel. The noteworthy buildings 
include the Planters’ Hotel, built in 1846, and 
the Griffith House, dating from 1828. The place 
was settled in 1798, when it was known as Yel- 
low Banks, and in 1818 was renamed. It was in- 
corporated in 1866. Population, 1940, 30,245; 
1950. 33,651. 

Owl (oul), a large group of birds of prey, in- 
cluding fully 150 species, about 4o of which in- 
habit North America. They are distinguished 
chiefly on account of their nocturnal habits. The 
different species have a short head, a circular 
or triangular facial disk, large eyes and cars, 
the outer toe reversible, and, owing to the soft 
plumage, a noiseless flight. Most owls are noc- 
turnal in habit, lying about at night in search 
of food, their full and prominent eyes with large 
pupils making it quite possible to move safely 
at twilight or after nightfall. The plumage 1$ 
variously colored in the different species, but it is 
mostly brown and yellow, and is shaded with vari- 
ous spots or bars. It is remarkably downy. The 
species which subsist by catching fish have the 
toes and tarsi quite bare of feathers, but the 
others have feathers extending to the base of 
the claws. Mice constitute the favorite food of 
owls, but they also search for other small animals 
and insects. The hollows of trees, crevices of rocks, 
old buildings, and isolated caves are favorite 
haunts during the day, where they build their 
nests and rear their young. 

Owls cast up the indigestible parts of the 
food swallowed in the form of pellets. These 
castings occur principally under their roosts: 
They show that these birds are of service to man 
in destroying rats and mice. If taken young, 
most species may be tamed, particularly the 
familiar barn owl. When irritated, this species 
gives out a hissing sound while snapping 5 
mandibles, and most species have a rather pleas- 
ant hoot. The species vary from 5 in. to 2 ft 
in length and occur in all parts of the habitable 
globe, but the barn owl has by far the greatest 
distribution. Among the more common species 
are the brown owl, the long-eared owl, and the 
eagle owl. These species are widely distributed 
in America and Europe. The snowy owl is o 
common occurrence in the northern part of 
Europe, and the short-eared owl is of wide dis- 
tribution in woody countries and in moorlands. 
The screech owl is noted for its striking кө 
and is widely distributed, while the Boobook ow 
is a species common to Australasia. A class known 
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as burrowing owls is common to America and 
the West Indies. It is peculiar on account of 
burrowing in the ground and for frequenting 
the burrows of the marmot or prairie dog. The 
snowy owl and hawk owl are not nocturnal in 
their habits. The former has remarkably snowy 
plumage and large size and the latter is migra- 
tory, moving southward from Canada and the 
northern part of the U.S. early in autumn. 

Owosso (диб), a city in Shiawassee 
County, Michigan, on the Shiawassee River, 78 
m. N.w. of Detroit, It is on the Michigan Central 
and the Grand Trunk R.R.’s. It is surrounded by 
a fertile agricultural and dairying country, Large 
quantities of sugar beets and other vegetables are 
grown in the vicinity. Among the manufactures 
are electric motors, stoves, radiators, lumber 
products, beet sugar, flour, canned goods, and 
sandpaper. It is the birthplace of Thomas E. 
Dewey (q.v.). The place was settled in 1833 and 
incorporated in 1859. Population, 1940, 14,424: 
in 1950, 15,948. 

Ox (dks), a bovine quadruped of the genus 
Bos, including the species known as the common 
ox, the buffalo of North America, the bison or 
yak of Asia, the zebu or Indian ox, the buffalo 
of Europe and Asia, and many others. The com- 
mon ox has been known from remote antiquity. 
In India it still possesses a sacred character. 
It is one of the most useful animals to man, 
serving as a beast of burden and draft. The 
female yields milk of abundance and much rich- 
ness. It is a prolific source of animal food, while 
its bones, skin, hair, hoofs, horns, and, in fact, 
all parts are of value for divers purposes. 
the name is applied to the male, it has various 
significations, A male animal less than a year 
old is designated as bull calf, or ox calf, and after 
that as a bull, if not castrated, A castrated male 
is called a steer. See Cattle. 

Oxalic Acid (okcal/ik 24714), an acid found 
in a number of plants, animals, and rarely in 
minerals. It was discovered by Scheele in 1776 
in wood sorrel, to which it gives a very acid 
taste. In this and other plants it occurs com- 
bined with potash as binoxalate of potash. Com- 
bined with lime, it gives solidity to many lichens, 
and is found in the roots of rhubarb and other 
plants, It is obtained artificially by the oxidation 
of sugar or of starch by nitric acid. Oxalic acid 
is a corrosive poison. It is employed chiefly in 
calico printing, for whitening leather, and for 
removing stains of ink and iron rust from fabric. 
The compounds of oxalic acid with bases such as 
binoxalate of potash are known as oxalates. 


Oxalis (ok£à-lis), a genus of plants which are 
widely distributed in the continents, including 
about 200 species. They are generally known 2 
wood sorrel and belong to the geranium family. 
Most of the species are native to the subtropical 
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regions on both sides of the Equator, and a few 
are common to the temperate parts of Europe 
and America. They bear flowers with five petals 
and 10 stamens and the leaves are compound, 
Many species are cultivated for their foliage and 
pretty flowers as greenhouse plants. A species com- 
mon to Mexico has a root similar to that of the 
parsnip, for which it is cultivated. 

Oxenstiern (ók/gn-ntérn), ог OXENST]ERNA, 
AXEL, statesman, born at Find, Sweden, June 16, 
1583; died Aug. 28, 1654. He studied at the Ger- 
man universities of Jena and Wittenberg and, on 
returning to Sweden, in 1602, he was employed 
by Charles IX to conduct important diplomatic 
negotiations, In 1609 he was made a senator 
two years later became chancellor of Sweden 
under Gustavus Adolphus. In this capacity he 
negotiated the Treaty of Knáród with Denmark, 
in 1613. He accompanied the king on his cam- 
paign into Germany and, after the death of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus at Lützen, in 1632, he was em. 
powered to continue the war. The congress ot 
Heilbronn made him head of the Protestant 
League, and as such he concluded an alliance 
with France and Holland. During the minority of 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus. Adolphus, he 
was chief of the government. He protested against 
her determination to abdicate the crown and ex- 
ercised a wise and protective influence during the 
critical period that preceded the Treaty of Wet 
phalia (1648), which marked the end of the war, 

(oks ferd), a city in Мимкирр!, seat 

of Lafayette County Nearby is the Univ, of 
Mississippi. In Oxford is the home of William 
Faulkner, who set some of һи novels in 
"Jefferson," a fictional version of Oxford. Settled 
in 1835, Oxford was incorporated two years later. 
Population, 1950, 3956 

Oxford, а village in Butler County, Ohio, e. 
до m, N.W. of Cincinnati. At one time a center of 
wagon, barrel, organ, and broom manufacturing, 
Oxford is, today, primarily a college town—the 
seat of Miami Univ. and Western Coll. The vil- 
lage was settled in 1810 and incorporated in 1830. 


Population, 1950, 6,944- 
Oxford, T in England, county seat of 


Oxfordshire, noted as the seat of Oxford Univer 

sity (q.#.). Oxford is situated at the confluence 
of the Cherwell and Thames Rivers, 50 m. N.W. 
of London, with which it is connected by two im- 
portant railways. The older part of the city is 
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located on a rectangle formed by the two rivers, 
but the newer portions extend over the undulat- 
ing region beyond, The surrounding country is 
fertile and productive, but the Thames has many 
branches and forms a number of marshes. High 
Street, the leading thoroughfare, is one of the 
finest streets in England. Among the principal 
buildings are those of the university and a num- 
ber of structures of historic interest. These include 
the Clarendon Building, in which the Clarendon 
press was located until 1830; St. Michael's Church, 
dating from 1070; His Majesty's Prison, on the 
site of an old castle; St. Michael’s Church, with 
a noted Saxon tower; and the Church of St. Peter, 
in the eastern part of the city. Among its public 
statues and monuments is the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
a cross erected in 1841 to commemorate Latimer, 
Ridley, and Cranmer (44.2.). 

Oxford has large automobile factories and is 
the center of the English printing and bookbind- 
ing industries. The recorded history of the city, 
originally known as Oxnaford, begins in 912 
when it was seized by Edward the Elder, king 
of the West Saxons. Of strategic political impor- 
tance during the Middle Ages, the city was the 
meeting place of the Witenagemot (q.v.) and of 
many famous parliaments. It was the headquar- 
ters of the Royalists during the English Civil War 
and was taken by the Parliamentarians in 1646. 
Population, 1951, 98,675. 

Oxford and Asquith, HERBERT HENRY 
ASQUITH, IST EARL OF, statesman, born in Morley, 
Yorkshire, England, Sept. 12, 1852; died in Sut- 
ton Courtney, Berkshire, Feb. 15, 1928. Asquith 
attended Oxford Univ. and became a barrister in 
1876. Elected to Parliament in 1886, he was there- 
after active in that body as a Liberal party leader. 
Home secretary (1892-95) in Gladstone's last 
ministry and chancellor of the exchequer (1905- 
08), he was later prime minister (1908-16). Dur- 
ing his term as prime minister, the Liberals’ pro- 
gram of social reform was adopted. This was 
accomplished against the opposition of the House 
of Lords, whose power over legislation was re- 
stricted by Parliament upon demands by the 
Asquith cabinet. Long an ally of Irish nationalism, 
he put through a bill establishing Irish home 
rule, an attempt that endangered the popularity 
of his ministry and almost caused civil war in 
Ireland. The coming of World War I brought 
quick changes, and he was swept out of office 
(1917) by David Lloyd George (q.v.). Asquith, 
elevated to the peerage in 1925, resigned the lead- 
ership of a disintegrated Liberal party in 1926. 

Oxford Group Movement, also called 
BUCHMANISM, MORAL RE-ARMAMENT (M.R.A.), and 
FIRST CENTURY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, an inter- 
national movement founded by Frank N. D. 
Buchman (4.z.). The movement had its start in 
a series of sermons on “world-changing through 
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life-changing” which Buchman, a Lutheran min- 
ister, delivered to students of Oxford Univ. in 
England in 1921. In 1938 he launched an evan- 
gelical campaign for personal and national spir- 
itual reconstruction, known as Moral Re-Arma- 
ment. The work is conducted informally at 
“house parties"—conferences at which members 
are encouraged to share their religious experiences 
through personal confessions. Members of the 
group also work in industry, e.g., in the U.S., 
counseling in management-labor relations. Their 
work has been brought before the public at large 
through several plays; “The Good Road" (1948), 
written by participating members of the group, 
is the best known of those presented in Europe 
and the U.S. The group maintains its international 
headquarters at Caux, Switzerland, and the U.S. 
headquarters are in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oxford Movement, a :gth-century move- 
ment in the Church of England toward ritualism 
and spiritualism. It was initiated and led by dons 
of Oxford Univ. especially John Keble, John 
(later Cardinal) Newman, and Edward Pusey. 
The group opposed both the dry rationalism of 
the Church and the growing tendency toward 
control of the Church by the state. In their 
"Tracts for the Times" the group promoted the 
return to Catholic rituals, such as private con- 
fession, fasting, bending the knee during wor- 
ship, veneration of saints, etc. Accused of "Ro- 
manism," the tracts were suppressed in 1845 by 
order of the bishop of Oxford, but the tendencies 
of the movement were carried on in the High 
Church. А 

Oxford University, a celebrated English 
institution of higher learning, in the city of Ox- 
ford. The university is composed of 32 colleges, 
halls, and societies, the oldest, Univ. Coll., dating 
from 1248. However, Merton Coll., founded in 
1264, is sometimes considered the oldest, since 1t 
was the first to adopt a collegiate system by giving 
instruction in halls. 

The following is a selective list of the colleges: 
Univ. Coll., established in 1248; Merton Coll., 
joined to Oxford in 1274; Balliol Coll., founded 
by the mother of John Balliol, king of Scotland, 
In 1262; Oriel Coll., founded by King Edward П 
in 1326; Queen's Coll, founded in 1340; All 
Souls’ Coll., founded in 1437; Jesus Coll., founded 
by Queen Elizabeth I in 1571; and others, includ- 
ing Exeter Coll, New Coll, Magdalen Coll., 
Corpus Christi Coll, Christ Church Coll., Brase- 
nose Coll, Trinity Coll, Pembroke Coll., Keble 
Coll, Hertford Coll, St. Peter's Hall, St. Cath- 
erine’s Society, Campion Hall, and St. Benet s 
Hall. A similar institution, St. Edmund Hall, 
differs in that it is not incorporated. The women $ 
colleges are Somerville, Lady Margaret Hall, 5; 
Hugh’s, and St. Hilda’s. A certain number 0 
women admitted as home students form a St. 
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Anne's society. In addition to the colleges, such 
institutions as the Bodleian Library, the Indian 
Inst. and observatory, and museums and other 
scholarly institutions are connected with the 
university. 

: Oxford Univ. may be attended by anyone who 
is qualified to pass the examinations. Instruction 
is given largely by tutors, but there are lectures 
at regular intervals by the professors. The head 
of the university is the chancellor, who is usually 
chosen from the nobility. His position is more or 
less honorary, however, since the judicial and ex- 
ecutive authority is exercised almost exclusively 
by the vice chancellor, who is appointed by the 
chancellor. 

All the registered masters and doctors consti- 
tute the house of convocation, In this body is 
vested the power to transact the general business 
and to elect to office nearly all officials of the in- 
stitution, Each college has rules of its own for the 
government of its students and classes, but all are 
subject to a general constitution. The courses are 
extensive and diversified, the degrees including 
bachelor and master of arts and bachelor and doc- 
tor of civil law, medicine, divinity, music, and 
philosophy. The libraries are among the best of 
Great Britain, Attendance at the university totals 
about 7,500. 


Oxide (24:74), a chemical compound of oxy- 
gen and one other element. Familiar oxides in- 
clude carbon monoxide (CO); carbon dioxide 
(COs); silicon dioxide (SiO2)—sand is chiefly 
silicon dioxide; sulfur dioxide (SO2); calcium 
oxide or lime (CaO); and many other com- 
pounds. Oxides are of many different physical 
and chemical classifications. Some, like carbon 
dioxide, are gases; others, like silicon dioxide, are 
solids, and still others, such as water (H20), are 
liquids. Oxides also differ in chemical properties, 
some being acids, some bases; some are very re- 
active chemically and some inert chemically. 
Some, such as carbon monoxide, are poisonous, 
while others, such as water, are necessary to 
human life. Usually, the oxides of metals, when 
dissolved in water, result in basic solutions, while 
nonmetallic oxides, such as sulfur and phos 
phorus, result in acid solutions. 

Oxides may be prepared in different ways, one 
common method being the reaction of a metal or 
nonmetal with oxygen, frequently by heating in 
air or oxygen. 

Many oxides occur in nature, including some 
of those mentioned above. Iron and ores of many 
other metals are oxides; carbon dioxide, silicon 
dioxide, water, lime, and aluminum oxide or 
alumina (AlzOs), are other natural oxides. 

The name oxide is sometimes used for com- 
pounds of oxygens containing more than one 
other element. These oxygen compounds include 
organic compounds, such as ethylene oxide. Re- 
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lated to the oxides are the peroxides, such as‏ 
hydrogen peroxide (H202). Peroxides are strong‏ 
oxidizing agents.‏ 

Oxnam (пт), GARFIELD BROMLEY, Meth- 
odist clergyman, born in Sonora, Calif., Aug. 14, 
1891; died in White Plains, N.Y., March 12, 1963. 
Educated in the U.S, he also studied in England 
and the Far East, He was ordained a Methodist 
Episcopal minister in 1916. A liberal spokesman 
‘on social issues, Oxnam devoted himself to de- 
velopment and promulgation of a practical social 
ethics. He was president of DePauw Univ., 1928- 
36, when he was elected a bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal (now Methodist) Church. There- 
after he served in Omaha, Neb, (1936-39); 
Boston, Mass. (1939-44); New York, N.Y. (1944 
52); and Washington, D.C. (1952-60). In 1948- 
54 he was a president of the World Council of 
Churches. He wrote “The Christian's Vocation" 
(1950), "On This Rock" (1951), "| Protest" 
(1954), and "A Testament of Faith" (1958). 

Oxus (OK rüs) or AMU DARYA, а river of Cen- 
tral Asia, in the U.S.S.R. It rises in the Pamir 
plateau of the Tadzhik S.S.R. and flows west and 
northwest, separating, in its course, the U.S.S.R. 
from Afghanistan, It empties into the Aral Sea, 
where it forms a delta 9o m. long. Navigable for 
ca, 300 m. from the Aral Sca, the Oxus (the riv- 
er's ancient name) is са, 1,500 m. in length and 
is crossed by the Transcaspian Railway at Chard- 
zhou. The waters of its upper course are used for 
irrigation. The region played a major role in the 
history of Persia and in the campaigns of Alex- 
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ander the Great, It is believed that the river emp- 
tied into the Caspian Sea in ancient times. 

Oxygen (dks/i-jén), a clear, colorless, odor- 
less gaseous chemical element (atomic symbol O; 
atomic number 8; atomic weight 16.0000; usual 
chemical valence, —2). The most abundant chem- 
ical element, it is vital to all life and necessary 
for combustion (q.v.). It is the ingredient of the 
earth’s atmosphere which supports life. It is also 
a constituent of water (4.0.) and of the most 
important and widely occurring minerals. Al- 
though it usually occurs as a gas (Oz), atomic 
oxygen (O) and ozone (Os) can also be pre- 
pared, by heating to extremely high temperatures 
(O) or by electrical discharges (Os). Oxygen is 
moderately soluble in water, and it can be lique- 
fied at very low temperatures and under high 
pressures to form a pale blue liquid. Many metals 
absorb large amounts of oxygen; in steelmaking, 
for instance, this characteristic results in cavities 
in the steel when it is cooled from a liquid to a 
solid, because of the escape of the oxygen content 
of the iron ore. 

The chemical properties of oxygen are very 
important. Oxygen is very reactive chemically, 
although it should be noted that completely dry 
oxygen will not react: traces of moisture are neces- 
sary. Oxygen reacts with hydrogen by combus- 
tion to form water, and it reacts directly with 
many other elements, including metals and non- 
metals. With some elements, such as potassium, 


sodium, and white phosphorus, it combines, with ` 


combustion, at ordinary temperatures. With some 
other elements, it will combine slowly at room 
temperatures, but rapidly when heated. Iron, for 
example, oxidizes slowly at room temperatures, 
but if heated in oxygen it will burn rapidly. 
Other metals, such as platinum, must be heated 
to high temperatures to oxidize. Carbon unites 
with oxygen to form either carbon dioxide (CO2) 
or carbon monoxide (CO). All organic com- 
pounds, which by definition contain carbon and 
usually hydrogen and other elements, are oxi- 
dized, and this is the basis for the importance of 
oxygen in life processes, combustion, and many 
industrial operations, The conversion of food into 
energy, respiration, and other metabolic processes 
depend on oxidation. The burning of fuels, such 
as coal, oil, and gas, are oxidations. If the oxida- 
tion of organic matter in burning is complete, a 
smokeless, clean flame results; if oxidation is in- 
complete, because of insufficient oxygen, carbon 
monoxide and unburnt carbon result, yielding a 
smoky flame and poisonous fumes of carbon 
monoxide. 

Related to the oxides (see Oxide) are the 
peroxides, having the O?- ion, such as hydro- 
gen peroxide (H202) and sodium peroxide 
(Na202), both important as bleaching agents. 

Oxygen can be prepared in different ways. It 
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can be prepared in the laboratory by h 
potassium chlorate (КСІОз), with a small amo 
of manganese dioxide (MnO») as a catalyst, 
large-scale manufacture, it is usually prepared by 
the distillation of liquid air. In this process, air 
liquefied at low temperatures and high pressui 
This liquid is then evaporated under careful с 
trol. Since the oxygen boils at a different tem. 
perature than nitrogen and the other gases of 
air, it can be separated from the other consti- 
tuents. Oxygen is usually sold in steel cylind 
at high pressures, although for large-scale indus 
trial use pipelines are sometimes used. It should _ 
be emphasized that pure oxygen, especially under — 
pressure, is very dangerous, because any flam- 
mable material will burn so rapidly in рше 
oxygen that explosions may result. 
In addition to the many uses in everyday life 
already mentioned, oxygen has many industrial 
uses. It is used in medicine to aid respiration; 
breathing masks—such as those used by firemt 
in steelmaking to aid combustion in certain 8 
furnaces; and in the manufacture of many chemi. 
cals, including synthesis gas, which is utilized ^ 
in the manufacture of methanol (wood alcohol) - 
and ammonia. i 
Oyama (6-yi’ma), 1wao, Prince, field mar 
shal, born in Satsuma, Japan, in October 18425 
died Dec. 12, 1916. A nephew of Takamori Saigo, 
he opposed the insurrection of that Satgum 
knight in 1877, remaining loyal to the imperial 
cause. Thereafter he studied military tactics in 
Europe and, on his return to Japan, was appointed | 
commander of the 2nd army corps, which fought 
victoriously in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894. 
For his capture of Port Arthur and the fortress: 
of Weihaiwei, he was made a marquis and, in | 
1898, a marshal. His military reputation, how- — 
ever, is based on his achievements during | 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), in which he WaS Ш 
commander in chief of the Japanese army in 
Manchuria. As a result of Japan's victory, the — 
emperor bestowed on him the rank of prince и 
(igor). т. КР 2 
Oyster (017/27), an edible bivalve mollusk, - 
closely allied to the mussels. Oysters belong to the 
genera Crassostrea (Eastern oyster and Pacific 
oyster) and Ostrea (Olympic oyster and European 
oyster) and include numerous extinct and extant 
species. Oysters are found near the shores of salt 
and brackish water, where they are moored by 
the left shell to stones or other hard substances: 
They feed principally on microscopic beings, 
diatoms, and particles of organic matter which 
they take in from the current of water by the 
mouth at the hinge of the shell. The spawning 
season occurs from May to September, each oyster 
producing several thousand eggs. However, sex- 
ual connection does not take place in the adults. 
The eggs, when they are ripe, ooze from the 
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genital openings of both male and female, and 
the fertilization takes place by their accidental 
meeting in the water, During the spawning sea- 
son, oyster fishing is not encouraged. 

The egg produces an embryo oyster of minute 
size. This embryo is enclosed in a transparent 
shell and is supplied with cilia which enable the 
little animal to float with perfect ease until it can 
fasten itself to some stable object. In this imma- 
ture state, oysters are often devoured by fish and 
other animals, Oysters mature in three to four 
years, They form large groups, called oyster beds, 
at the bottom of the water, from which they are 
taken by dredges, tongs, or rakes. The most im- 
portant oyster beds are found where the bottom 
of the sea is made up of gravel and mud deposits, 
and where the current is not sufficiently strong 
to displace them from their moorings. 

In the wintertime oysters accumulate a deposit 
of glycogen, a substance similar to starch, when 
they are said to be “fat.” This so-called fatty sub- 
stance is consumed during the reproductive 
period in the summer, when the oyster is not 
considered palatable. 

The most productive oyster fields in America 
are found in the inlets and coast regions of Chesa- 
peake Bay and Long Island Sound, and other 
valuable oyster beds occur in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in Puget Sound. The oysters of the Pacific 
Coast are smaller than those of the Atlantic. Pro- 
ductive oyster fields are also found in Europe and 
other regions. Oysters were cultivated artificially 
as early as the rise of the Roman Empire. In 
many localities, as the supply became exhausted, 
oyster culture was instituted to maintain produc- 
tion. Artificial culture of species taken from Japan 
has made material progress in several regions of 
the Pacific Coast. é 

Oysters are highly nutritious; although low in 
calorie value, they have a high mineral, vitamin, 
protein, and glycogen content, and they are easily 
digested. A large part of the catch of oysters 3s 
placed on the market in a fresh condition, some- 
times in the shell, but more generally in bulk 
and in cans. The entire fresh product must be 
kept on ice until it is consumed, since oysters 
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spoil readily. Cove oysters are those which are 
steamed and canned, in which condition they 
no longer require refrigeration. The canneries are 
located „near the oyster fisheries. Oysters are 
served in a variety of ways, but usually fresh, 
fried, or in stews. The annual oyster production 
of the U.S. averages 80,000,000 Ib. of meat. 

See also Pearl. 

Oyster Bay, a township and village in 
Nassau County New York, on Long Island 
Sound, about 29 m. n.w. of New York City. The 
name is derived from the oyster trade. Oyster Bay 
is known as the home of former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Called Sagamore Hill, and dedi- 
cated as a national shrine in June 1953, the Roose- 
velt home is in Cove Neck, a part of the township. 
Young's memorial cemetery, the resting place of 
the former President, is nearby. Population, 1950 
(township), 66,930; (village), 5,215. 

Oyster Catcher (oi’stér k'chér), а bird, 
Haematopus palliatus, about the size of a crow, 
generally black but with pure-white underparts, a 
white hind border on the wings, and a conspicu- 
ous white base on the tail, The bill is vermilion to 
orange-red. Oyster catchers, powerful fliers, swim- 
mers, and divers, frequent shores and breed and 
winter from Virginia to Texas, They feed on shell. 
fish and worms, which they open or dig from the 
sand with their strong bills. The genus is world- 
wide in distribution, 

Ozaki (o-zà'ké), vuKio, statesman, horn in 
Kanagawa, Japan, Nov. 20, 1859; died near Yoko- 
hama, Oct. 6, 1954. One of the foremost liberals 
of modern Japan, Ozaki helped to found the 
Kaishinto (Reform) party and served as a mem- 
ber of the Diet after its establishment in 1890. As 
mayor of Tokyo he presented (1912) the gift of 
cherry trees to Washington, D.C. A lifelong op- 
ponent of autocracy and imperialism, he repudi- 
ated the policy of Japan in Manchuria and China 
and the aggression which led Japan into World 
War 1I. After the war he advocated strong appli- 
cation of democratic principles in Japan. 

Ozanam (6-sd-ndm’), ANTOINE vriviric, 
philosopher and critic, born in Milan, Italy, April 
23, 1813; died in Marseilles, France, Sept. 8, 1853. 
He studied law, philosophy, and literature in 
Paris, where he was associated. with Chateau- 
briand, Ampère, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and 
other Catholic leaders. Professor of foreign litera- 
ture at the Sorbonne after 1841, he became one of 
the most articulate spokesmen of Catholic social 
thought during his time. His advocacy of the 
view that the Church. should adapt itself to 
changing political and social conditions was later 
incorporated in the teachings of Leo XIII. He 
wrote “Dante et la philosophie catholique” (1839) 
and “Études germaniques” (1847-49) - 

Ozark Mountains (ö'zärk moun'tinz), а 
group of hills situated principally in Southwest- 
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ern Missouri, but extending into Northern Ar- 
kansas and the northeastern part of Oklahoma. 
The highest elevations do not exceed 2,000 ft. 
Their slopes are covered with vast forests and 
their mineral deposits are enormous, including 
lead, coal, iron, and many others, Many valleys 
penetrate different parts of the group, which are 
rich in cereals, livestock, and orchards. A con- 
tinuation of the Ozark Mts., on the south side 
of the Arkansas River, is known as the Ouachita 
Mts. 

Ozocerite (6-z0-sé’ rit), or OZOKERITE, a sub- 
stance resembling wax, found native in various 
parts of Austria and in Utah. It has a yellow, 
brown, or greenish color and is obtained from 
small veins in Tertiary rock. The ingredients 
consist chiefly of hydrocarbon. It is used to in- 
sulate’ electrical conductors, as a substitute or 
adulterant for beeswax, and in the manufacture 
of candles. 2 

Ozone (özön), in chemistry, а name taken 
from the Greek word meaning "to smell." Ozone 
is an allotropic form of oxygen, its molecules 
consisting of three oxygen atoms (Os), instead of 
two atoms (Оз) as in ordinary oxygen. The sub- 
stance is a strong oxidizing agent. It: has a 
pungent, penetrating odor. Ozone may be formed 
from ordinary oxygen through the action of 
short wave length ultra-violet light and by elec- 
trical discharges, The characteristic odor of ozone 
may be discerned during and after electrical 
storms. 

In the upper atmosphere, some ordinary mo- 
lecular oxygen is decomposed into oxygen atoms, 
which may combine with other oxygen mole- 
cules to form ozone. As a result, an ozone “layer” 
is present between 14 and 31 km. above the earth. 
The maximum ozone density is less than 1 part 
per million there, but this is sufficient to screen 
out almost all solar ultraviolet radiation of 
shorter wave lengths than 2900 4, In the absence 
of the ozone layer, only the most primitive forms 
of life could survive the intense ultraviolet light 
produced by the sun, 


The preparation of ozone in the laboratory is 
usually carried out by passing a silent electrical 
discharge through oxygen at ordinary pressures. 
The apparatus consists of a double walled sealed 
glass tube. The outer tube is wrapped with a piece 
of tin-foil which serves as one electrode, while 
the electrode in the inner tube may be a piece of 
tinfoil or a solution of an electrolyte such as cop- 
per sulfate. Oxygen is passed through the space 
between the inner and outer tube, while the elec- 
trodes are connected to the terminals of a high 
voltage transformer. The yield of ozone is rela- 
tively low but the process may be carried out 
conveniently in the laboratory. 

Most of the physical and chemical properties 
of ozone differ markedly from those of oxygen. 
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Although both substances are gases at room 
perature the boiling point of ozone is —111, 
while that of oxygen is —183.0° C. and the di 
sity of the former is 50 per cent greater than | 
latter at the same temperature. Ozone is pale 
in the gaseous form and dark blue in the li 
state, both as a pure substance and as a sol 
of ozone in chloroform or carbon tetrachlori 
Ordinary oxygen is a linear molecule, but 
molecule of ozone is believed te be bent in | 
form of a V with an angle of 127° between 
two prongs of the structure. The solubility 
ozone in water is much greater than that of o 
gen, but oxygen is a much more stable substant 
ozone has been found to decompose into ox} 
gradually. 

From a chemical standpoint ozone is a vt 
convenient oxidizing agent. It is a stronger 
agent than oxygen and also reacts more read) 
Furthermore when ozone reacts it leaves no ob- 
jectionable residue and therefore may be used 
many cases where other common oxidizing agent 
would be prohibited. When ozone is used as a 
oxidizing agent, oxygen is usually liberated and 
escapes’ as a gaseous product, while one of th 
oxygen atoms from the initial ozone remains” 
combined in solution, or attached to the reactant — 
In some cases, however, the whole molecule o 
ozone may be added on to a molecule of some 
other substance without an oxidation taking place, 
"This occurs very readily with organic compound 
having a double bond. 4] 

Ozone is used in sanitation and in medicine 
but its use in medicine is restricted since it 18 
harmful to tissues. It kills bacteria and is used to 
a certain extent in the purification of wate 
being preferred to chlorine and other substances 
because it leaves no objectionable taste. It is more. 
expensive and less efficient than chlorine as 
sterilizing agent. Objectionable odors due to the 
presence in the air of oxidizable compounds аге 
readily removed by ozone. 

The substance i used as a convenient bleach- 
ing agent for furs, fabrics and foods as well 
wax, oil, starch, and flour. It is also used сеп 
sively as an oxidizing agent in the organic chem- 4 
istry laboratory. S 

Chemical tests for ozone have to be supple- . | 
mented by the recognition of a pungent, pene- - 
trating odor in connection with the substance 
being tested since the test usually used is a gem 
eral test for reasonably strong oxidizing agents. 
One such test is the reaction of potassium iodide Г 
with ozone producing free iodine which is iden- - 
tified by its brown color or the characteristic blue _ 
color formed when it reacts with starch. The = 
combination of a positive starch-iodide test and an 
positive odor test is taken as conclusive evidence 
for the presence of ozone. Ж 


P, the rath consonant and 16th letter of the 
English alphabet. The form is essentially Roman, 
but it was:derived through the Latin and Greek 
from the Semitic. It is classed as a mute, nonvocal, 
and labial, and is formed by compressing the an- 
terior part of the lips. In many Greek derivatives 
the initial p is silent, as in psalm, pneumatics, and 
pterodactyl. It is rarely silent in or near the mid- 
dle of a word. As an abbreviation, it is used in 
such expressions as P.s., postscript, and P.M., post 
meridian. 

Pacchionian Bodies (pik-é-0'né-an bod'iz). 
See Villus. 

Pachuca (pà-chóo'ká), a city of Mexico, capi- 
tal of the state of Hidalgo, located 50 m. N.E. of 
the City of Mexico. It has good railway connec- 
tions, is surrounded by a region containing rich 
deposits of silver, and has manufactures of cloth- 
ing, machinery, salt, metal products, and utensils. 
The city is in a beautiful valley between elevated 
mountains. Bartolomeo Medina, in 1557, discov- 
ered at this city the process by which sulfide of 
copper, mercury, and salt may be used in extract- 
ing ore. Population, ca. 52,500. 

Pacific Ocean (pé-si//ik), the largest of the 
five oceans, situated w. of North and South Amer- 
ica, and к. of Asia and Australia. It was so named 
by Magellan in 1520, the first European navigator 
to cross it, which name he applied because of 
finding it calm. The extent from north to south 
is 9,300 m.; width from east to west, 10,300 m.; 
and estimated area, 63,801,600 sq. m. This vast 
expanse of water includes about one-half of the 
water surface of the earth and exceeds in ex- 
tent the area of all the continents. North of it is 
the Bering Sea, which connects the Pacific with 
the Arctic Ocean through Bering Strait, and 
south of it is the Antarctic. It is usually divided 


into the North and South Pacific, owing to a 
shallow running almost centrally through it from 
east to west. The Pacific has a mean depth of 
15,420 ft. Its greatest depth is off the island of 
Mindanao, being 35,400 ft, or a mile greater 
than the highest mountain in the world, Its bed 
is not only more uniform than that of the At 
lantic, but the average depth is somewhat greater. 
The largest extent of exceptionally deep water is 
northeast of Japan, although vast regions of great 
depth are in the vicinity of the Mariana Islands 
and in the section south of the Tonga Islands, 

A region of calms exists along the Equator. 
The presence of a large number of islands causes 
the trade winds to be more irregular than those 
of the Atlantic, and to the north and south of 
them are other calm regions. An equatorial cur- 
rent passes northward along the eastern coast of 
Asia and divides in the vicinity of the Philippine 
Islands, where it forms northern and southern 
branches. The southern branch of this current 
returns in part to form the equatorial counter 
current, while the northern branch flows north- 
cast along the Asiatic coast as the Kuro Sivo, It 
flows eastward at about 50° N. lat. as a North 
Pacific current and, when near the shores of 
North America, it turns in a southern direction. 
The southern equatorial current of the Pacific is 
formed into a number of branches by islands in 
mid-ocean, and from the Australian continent it 
passes southward and is merged into the cold Ant- 
arctic current, From these main currents flow 
numerous branches in various directions, the prin- 
cipal one being the current of Bering Strait and 
that of Cape Horn. Cape Horn current is the gen- 
eral west wind drift. Tides do not rise so high on 
the coasts of the Pacific as they do on the Atlan- 
tic for the reason that it is not characterized by 
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bays as favorable to the rise of water to great 
elevations, the average tide height being about 
IO ft, at several points on the western coast of 
North America. Their greatest heights occur in 
the Bay of Panama, where they attain to about 
14 ft. 

‘The Pacific Ocean has many large continental 
inlets and seas, particularly on the Asiatic coast, 
where occur the Bering, Okhotsk, Japan, and 
China Seas. In the island archipelago southeast of 
Asia are the Celebes, Java, Banda, and Coral Seas. 
The principal inlets bordering on the American 
coast include the Gulf of California and the Bay 
of Panama. The largest inflow of rivers is from 
Asia, where the Amur, Hoangho, Yangtse-Kiang, 
Menam, and Mekong flow into articulated seas. 
Among the principal rivers of America flowing 
into it are the Colorado, Columbia, Sacramento, 
Fraser, and Yukon. No large inflow occurs in 
South America, since the continental watershed 
is situated along the Pacific coast and the drainage 
is principally toward the east. The San Juan River 
in Colombia carries into the Pacific fresh water 
equal to three times the volume of the Hudson. 
The Pacific has many productive islands, extend- 
ing from the center toward the east. Among the 
principal island groups are the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Polynesian, the Micronesian, New Zealand, 
the Melanesian, the Philippines, Borneo, Celebes, 
the Japanese Islands, and Sakhalin. The island 
groups near the American shore include the Aleu- 
tian, Queen Charlotte, Vancouver, Galápagos, and 
an archipelago along the coast of Chile. Balboa, a 
Spanish explorer, discovered the Pacific in 1513, 
when he sighted it from a mountain in the Isth- 
mus of Darien. Magellan passed through the 
Strait of Magellan, whence he sailed across the 
Pacific from the east in 1520. Among the navi- 
gators to explore different regions in the 17th 
and 18th centuries are Tasman, Vancouver, 
Drake, Behring, Comte de La Pérouse, and Bou- 
gainville. Maclure discovered the Northwest Pas- 
sage into the Arctic in 1850. Nordenskjöld, the 
Swedish explorer, discovered the Northeast Pas- 
sage in 1879. 

Pacific Railroads, a name first applied to a 
number of railway lines extending from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific coast, but later extended 
to all the transcontinental lines that cross North 
America. In the period 1845-47, Asa Whitney, a 
New York merchant, placed before Congress 
memorials advocating a railroad extending from 
a point on the Great Lakes or the upper Missis- 
sippi River to the Pacific Ocean. During the next 
decade this and many other railway plans were 
widely discussed. Conventions were held in many 
cities, and each convention urged the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific. Finally, the Civil 
War furnished the impetus for the act of Con- 
gress chartering the Union Pacific R.R. Co., ap- 


proved July 1, 1862. President Lincoln urged th 
bill as a military necessity and as a means О 
holding the Union together. The act, in addi 
tion, authorized the extension eastward 
California of the Central Pacific (now the South- 
tern Pacific) R.R. to connect with the Union _ 
Pacific. 

In the years immediately following the Ci 
War, the construction of these railroads pro- 
gressed rapidly. The joining of the rails of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific took place at 
Promontory Point, Utah, on May ro, 1869. The 
second railway route to the Pacific and the first _ 
direct rail route to Southern California was com- | 
pleted on Mar, 18, 1881, when the Atchison, To- | 
peka & Santa Fe R.R. from Kansas City andthe _ 
Southern Pacific line from California were joined — 
at Deming, N.M. ; 

Packard (pak’érd), ALPHEUS SPRING, natural- 
ist, born in Brunswick, Me., Feb. 19, 1839; died 
Feb. 14, 1905. He was the son of A.S. Packard 
(1798-1884), who was for some years president 
of Bowdoin Coll. The son was graduated from 
Bowdoin Coll. in 1861, studied medicine at the 
Maine Medical Coll., and served in the latter part 
of the Civil War as an army surgeon. In 1871 he 
became state entomologist of Massachusetts and 
in 1878 was made professor of zoology at Brown 
Univ. Packard was selected to serve on the U.S. 
Entomological Commission and wrote authorita- 
tive works of various kinds. His principal pub- 
lications include: “Our Common Insects,” “Life 
Histories of Animals,” and “Naturalist on the 
Labrador Coast.” For some time he edited the 
American Naturalist. 

Packer (pak’ér), asa, capitalist, born at Gro- 
ton, Conn., Dec. 20, 1806; died May 17, 1879. 
He went to Pennsylvania in 1822, where he | 
came interested in mining and transportation 
schemes. For some time he transported coal from 
Pottsville to New York. In 1855 he completed the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. from Easton to Mauch Chunk. 
He became one of the wealthiest men in the state. 
In 1852, he was elected to Congress as a Demo- 
crat and served for four years. He made a num- 
ber of large gifts to Lehigh Univ., at Bethlehem, 
Pa., totaling $2,500,000. 

Paddlefish (pad’d'/-fish), the name of a fish 
found in many streams of the Mississippi valley, 
so named from the nose being prolonged into a 
bony, paddle-shaped appendage. The snout 15 
used to dig in the mud in search of food. Its 
habits resemble those of the catfish, since it pre- 
fers to live at the bottom of sluggish streams. It 
has no scales. The larger species attain a length 
of 3 to 5 ft. The flesh is similar to that of the 
shark, , 

Paderewski (pa-dé-ré}’ skê), xcNAcE JAN, pian- 
ist, composer, statesman, born in Kuriforka, Rus- 
sian Poland, 1860; died in 1941. After studying 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 
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and teaching at the Warsaw Conservatory, he 
continued his training in Berlin and Vienna under 
Theodore Leschetizky. He made his debut in 
Vienna at 24 and was soon acclaimed throughout 
Europe, and in America, where he first played in 
1891. He directed the Warsaw Conservatory from 
1909 until about 1917. 

An ardent advocate of Polish independence, 
during World War I Paderewski helped finance 
the Polish cause and recruit an army of American 
Poles to help liberate his homeland. In 1918, he 
became a leader of the Conservative party in 
Poland, aided in the organization of the new 
republic and entered the government as premier 
and foreign minister (1919). His cabinet fell, 
however, presumably because of his failure to 
obtain Allied approval of Polish annexation of 
Eastern Galicia. Thereafter, he lived mostly in 
the U.S., but performed concerts infrequently, In 
World War II he helped the Polish and Greek 
causes against Nazi oppression. 

In the course of his musical career, he com- 
posed operas, e.g. "Manru" (1901), two sym- 
phonies, a piano sonata, a violin sonata, and many 
brilliant piano works. 

Padilla (pa-thél’yd), JUAN LOPEZ DE, Spanish 
insurrectionary leader, born in the latter part of 
the 15th century at Toledo, Spain; executed Apr. 
24, 1521. He was the eldest son of the commen- 
dator of Castile, secured the military command o 
Saragossa from Charles V, but soon joined the 
popular movement against excessive taxation and 
was chosen leader by the people. After a series of 
successes, his army Was defeated at Villalar on 
Apr. 23, 1521, when he was captured and be- 
headed. 


Padua (pád'ó-à), a city of Northern Italy, 
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capital of a province of the same name, situated 
ona plain 23 m. w. of Venice, The city occupies 
a picturesque site on the Bacchiglione River, 
which is crossed by a number of bridges. It has 
good railroad connections, a public school system, 
а chemical laboratory, an observatory, a museum 
of natural history, and a library of 125,000 vol- 
umes. Among the noteworthy buildings are the 
churches of Santa Giustina, San Giorgio, and 
San Antonio, a cathedral, the city buildings, and 
the Univ. of Padua, founded in 1222. The uni- 
versity has a faculty of ca. 265 and a student 
body of са. 5,700, The city's manufactures in- 
clude cotton, woolen, and silk textiles, cloth- 
ing, machinery, and automobiles. Padua ranks 
among the earliest cities of Italy and in Roman 
times was known as Patavium. It was remarkably 
prosperous in the first century of the empire, 
when it had vast woolen manufactures. Attila 
destroyed the city in 452, but it again rose to vast 
commercial and educational importance in the 
Middle Ages, and was conquered successively by 
the Venetians, Austrians, French, and Germans, 
The Austro-Germans subjected it to aerial bom- 
bardment in 1917 and 1918. Population, са. 
140,000. 

Paducah (pg-dé'kg), county seat of Mc 
Cracken County, Kentucky, on the Ohio River, 
8o m. s.w. of Evansville, Ind, It is on the Illinois 
Central, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R.'s. Manu- 
factures include hosiery, shoes, machinery, leather 
goods, radios, and clothing. Paducah is one of 
the important burley tobacco and strawberry 
markets in the U.S, It is a distributing center for 
grains, coal, and potters’ clay. Paducah was set- 
tled in 1827 and was chartered as a city in 1856. 
It was the home of Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley and the birthplace of the author Irvin S. 
Cobb (4q.v.). Population, 1950, 32,828. 

Paeonius (pé-d’ni-iis), sculptor, flourished in 
Greece during the second half of the sth cen- 
tury в.с, The statue, Victory, found on Olympia, 
sculptured between 424 and 420 вс, is the most 
famous example of his work; it is also typical of 
the classical period. The freedom of form and 
the way in which clothing and body are united 
show the influence of Phidias (q.v.). This figure 
should not be confused with the Winged Victory 
(q.v.) of Samothrace, the work of another un- 
known artist who lived some roo years later. 
Some other statues are attributed to Paeonius 
without proof, however, that they are actually his. 

Paestum (pé/tüm), an ancient city in south- 
ern Italy, founded by the Greeks in 625 в, It 
was one of the many Greek colonies in Italy 
which enjoyed almost as rich a cultural life as 
that of Greece itself. The Lucanians captured the 
city some centuries later, yielding it in turn to 
the Romans, who established a colony there in 
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273 B.C. The Saracens destroyed it in the 9th 
century А, At the site are famous examples of 
Greek Doric temples (for picture, see /taly). 

Pagan (рі рап), from the Latin paganus 
meaning civilian; one who is not a soldier of 
Christ. The term originally designated all non- 
Christians, as, for example, Mohammedans dur- 
ing the Crusades, but has been since modified to 
exclude Mohammedans and Jews. In the modern 
sense the term usually refers to idolaters, hea- 
thens, believers in primitive religions, and irre- 
ligious persons. 

Paganini (pi-gé-né’né), nicoro, violinist, 
born at Genoa, Italy, Feb. 18, 1782; died in Nice, 
May 27, 1840. His first musical training was given 
by his father and at the age of nine he made his 
appearance in public at Genoa, where he met 
with much succes. He devoted a number of 
years to diligent study and practice and in 1805 
began a successful tour of Europe, in which he 
attained especial successes in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris, By 1828 his reputation had been made, and 
in 1829 he visited Paris. Two years later he 
played at King’s Theater, London, and soon re- 
turned to Italy with a princely fortune, but lost 
much of it in speculative enterprises. Paganini 
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developed an impressive and passionate style and 
it is commonly asserted that no violinist since his 
time has been able to excel him. 

Page (paj), THOMAS NELSON, lawyer and au- 
thor, born in Oakland, Va., Apr. 23, 1853; died 
Nov. 1, 1922. He studied at Washington and Lee 
Univ., received a degree in law from the Univ, 
of Virginia in 1874, and practiced in Richmond, 
Washington and Lee Univ. conferred a degree 
upon him in 1887. Much of his literary work is 
in the familiar Southern dialect. His books in- 
clude: “In Ole Virginny,” "Befo' de War," “Une 
Edinburg,” “Pastime Stories," "Among the 
Camps,” “Two Little Confederates,” “The Old 
South,” and “Elsket and Other Stories.” 

Page, WALTER HINES, journalist and diplomat, 
born at Cary, N.C., in 1855; died in 1918. In his 
youth he edited the Daily Gazette of St Joseph, 
Mo., reviewed books for the New York World, 
and helped found and edit the Raleigh, N.C, 
State Chronicle. He edited the Forum (189095), 
the Atlantic Monthly (1896-99), founded the pub- 
lishing firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. (1899), 
and edited its house publication, The World's 
Work (1900-13). 

He was appointed ambassador to Great Britain 
in 1913, and served throughout World War I. 
His biographer, Burton J. Hendricks, published 
his “Life and Letters” (1922), and “The Earlier 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page" (1928). 

Page, witam, portrait painter, born in Ab 
bany, N.Y., Jan. 23, 1811; died in Tottenville, 
N.Y., Oct. 1, 1885. He studied painting under 
Samuel F.B. Morse, later took a course at the 
National Acad. of Design, and studied theology 
for two years at Andover and Amherst. He had 
intended to engage in ministerial work, but de 
veloped a desire to become a painter, for which 
purpose he settled in New York. Likenesses of 
William L. Marcy, John Quincy Adams, Brown 
ing, Beecher, and others were among his first 
noteworthy productions. He was elected a mem 
ber of the National Acad. in 1836 and in 1849 
went to Italy and other European countries, 
where he remained 11 years. On his return to 
America, he delivered a series of lectures at the 
National Acad. of Design. Several of his paint 
ings are in Faneuil Hall, Boston, as well as in 
other American galleries. 

Pagliacci, 1 (2 pi-lya’ché), an opera by the 
Italian composer Ruggiero Leoncavallo (4) 
whose name is generally associated with this 
work alone. First performed in 1892, in Milan, 
Italy, under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, it had 
its premiére in New York City in 1893. 

Pagoda (pó-gó'dà), the name applied to a 
great variety of public buildings in Asia, ре 
ticularly in India, Japan, and China. Most o! 
these structures are places for public worship. 
The pagodas in China are largely towers from 


мх to nine stories in 
height, such as the fa 
mous porcelain tower at 
Nanking, which was de- 
stroyed by insurgents in 
1896. Nearly every town 
in China has 


covering of porcelain, 
giving them a singular 
brilliancy of effect. In 
India these pagodas are 
square edifices of great 
CHINESE PAGODA extent, the base com. 

prising central chambers 
and porticos and terminating in — or 
spires. They vary from 15 ft. to yo ft. in diameter 
and from 20 ft. to 400 ft. in ht. See color 
plate, Architecture, in Volume XII. 

Pahang (hig) largest state in the Fed. 
eration of Malaya, on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, 13,973 sq, m. in area. The napal 
products are rubber and tin, Kuala is the 
capital. Population, 1957, 3124949. 

Paine (pin), лцакат morrow, author and 
editor, born at New Bedford, Mass, July то, 1861; 
died April 9, 1937. After en, g in farming, 
photography, and art, he turned to à literary co 
reer, becoming well known for his children's 
books and stories, He edited the New York 
Herald's children's page (1898), and was а mem 
ber of the editorial staff of St, Nicholas Magezine 
(1899-1909). 

His better-known books include "The Mystery 
of Evelyn Delorme" (1894), "The Autobiography 
of a Monkey" (1897), "A Sailor of Fortune" 
(1906), "Mark Twain: A Biography" (1913), 
“Dwellers in Arcady” (1919), and "Mark Twain's 
Notebook" (1935). 

, born in Port 


land, Me, Jan. 9, 18 died April 25, 199. He 
i L 
Jan. 9, 1539; 


ner. In 1861 he returned to Boston ar an organit, 
and later gave concerts in many cities of America. 
He was made instructor in music at Marvard 
Univ, in 1862, and in 1876 was elected to the 
chair of music there. His early compositions 

be described as classical, and his later works as 
more romantic. He composed the music of the 
"Centennial Hyma” (words by Whittier), which 


in 1 at Philadelphia. Among his 
was que in INS are the ormoro "B. Ран" 
the cantata "Realm of Fancy," the cantata "Na 
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portion of “The Age of Reason,” the first part 
of it having been completed before his confine- 
ment; the whole was published in 1794. This 
work is concerned with revealed religion. In the 
work, Paine argued that Christianity is not the 
one true religion, and by its publication he for- 
feited the friendship of many former associates 
in America and Europe. In 1802 he returned to 
the U.S. 

Paint (pant), a composition of pigments dis- 
persed in a liquid base (vehicle) which, after 
application to a surface by brush, spray, roller, 
dipping, or other methods, dries to form an 
opaque adherent film or coating. 

Oil paints have drying oils or oil varnishes as 
their vehicle. Among the oils used are dehydrated 
castor, coconut, fish ails, linseed, oiticica, saf- 
flower, soybean, tall, and tung drying oils. The 
oil varnish component of oil-base paints is a ve- 
hicle in which alkyd, phenolic, epoxy, hydrocar- 
bon, coumarone-indene, or terpene resins, or 
rosin, are "cooked" with such drying oils as lin- 
seed, soybean, tung, safflower, and oiticica, result- 
ing in products called oleoresinous varnishes, The 
solvent commonly used in oleoresinous varnishes 
is mineral spirits. Driers are also added to speed 
up the drying process, because these varnishes 
dry by oxidation. 

Water-base paints are paints which use water 
as a solvent, such as casein and calamine paint 
applied to cement. Today, water paints are based 
on latex emulsions. The basic ingredients used 
in modern water paints may be latex emulsions 
of polystyrene, styrene-butadiene, polyvinyl ace- 
tate, or acrylic resin. Alkyd emulsions have also 
been made available for formulating water-base 
paints. Latex-emulsion paints are easily applied, 
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dry quickly, are washable after thorough drying, 
and—most important—lack odor and fire hazard, 

Pigments used in the formulation of paints are 
titanium dioxide, lead and zinc pigments, iron 
oxides, chrome pigments, siennas, cadmium pig- 
ments, carbon blacks, clays, ochers, organic lakes, 
and toners. 

Paints can also be formulated with a variety 
of synthetic resins. Such paints are called indus- 
trial, or product, finishes and are used for coating 
furniture, automobiles, boats, airplanes, farm 
equipment, and metal products of all types. 
These finishes also find some application in archi- 
tectural finishes. Important synthetic resins used 
in the manufacture of industrial finishes are 
alkyds, phenolics, epoxies, cellulose derivatives, 
silicones, urea and melamine resins, styrene res- 
ins, and chlorinated rubber. 

Common solvents employed in paints and fin- 
ishes are mineral spirits, naphthas, coal tar, alco- 
hols, esters, ketones, and turpentine, etc. See also 
Pigment. 

Painted Desert (pan'téd déz’ért), a region 
of north central Arizona, east of the Grand 
Canyon, along the Colorado and Little Colorado 
rivers, in Coconino County, composed of sand- 
stones, shales, and clays remarkable for their 
bright colors—red, brown, blue, purple, yellow, 
and white. A district of plateaus, low mesas or 
flat-top mountains, and lava-flows, it falls mainly 
within the Navaho Indian lands. At its eastern 
end is the Petrified Forest of giant tree trunks 
turned to stone, dating from Mesozoic times. 

Painting (pant/ing), the art of covering sur- 
faces with pigments or variously colored sub- 
stances for preservation or decoration, or with 
the view of representing objects in nature on a 
surface. As one of the fine arts, p nting has 
for its aim the artistic representation of ideal 
objects or scenes, ideas, or of any combination 
of forms or colors having aesthetic significance. 
A mastery of this art involves a knowledge of 
form, design, perspective, color, and light and 
shade. 3 

There are many different techniques of paint- 
ing, most of which are preceded by an outline 
drawing. Differences are found also in the media 
used to apply inorganic or organic coloring mat- 
ter. Oil painting, the most common since the 
Renaissance, utilizes various kinds of oil; other 
popular painting materials include water color, 
tempera, egg yolk, encaustic (wax), and enamel. 

An additional classification is that of the sur- 
face employed by the artist. Easel painting, also 
dating back to the Renaissance, is done cither 
on wooden boards, or, as in recent centuries, on 
canvas. Mural painting, also called al fresco, 1% 
done directly on the plaster of walls; it is known 
as al. secco if done on dry instead of wet plaster. 
(The terms are from the Italian, fresco meaning 
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PAINTING BY PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919) 
POETS dan ANA cami i a dde Rl St qe 
“fresh,” secco meaning “dry.”) Painting is also 
done on ivory, porcelain, and glass. 

Still another classification of painting is that 
of subject matter. There are religious, mytho- 
logical, historical, landscape, marine, portrait, 
interior, still-life, and genre, as well as merely 
decorative, paintings. Among these various types, 
mythological and decorative representations can 
be found in the pre-Christian era; religious topics 
prevailed from early Christian times through the 
Middle Ages; and the other categories appeared 
only with the Renaissance. 

Painting as an art has come down to us from 
remote antiquity. Ruins dating from the 18th 
century в.с. indicate that paintings and sculptures 
decorated the walls and temples at Thebes. The 
Prophet Ezekiel mentions the Babylonian and 
Chaldaean styles of painting which were adopted 
in Jerusalem before 598 s.c. These ancient works 
were of great beauty and durability but were 
largely in the form of decorations on rolls of 
Papyrus. In many regions they were employed to 
decorate the walls of temples and tombs, mummy 
cases, and various public buildings. Greek paint- 
ing was the most highly developed of ancient 
times, although knowledge about Greek works 
comes only from literary sources and Roman 
copies (best known among Greek painters is 
Polygnotus, 500-425 в.с.). A specific field in 
which the Greeks excelled was vase painting 
(q.v.), of which examples can be seen in many 
museums throughout the world. Artistic painting 
was carried from Greece to Rome, where accord- 
ing to Pliny, it was introduced about 650 в.с. 
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from Corinth. Roman artists produced less great 
painting but excelled in decorative wall paintings, 
as is best illustrated in Pompeian frescoes from 
the rst centuries before and after the birth of 
Christ (see also Fresco; Mural Paintings; Pom. 
peii). In early Christian, Byzantine, and early 
medieval periods, sculpture and architecture were 
of greater importance than painting. Mosaics 
(4.7.), pictures composed of fragments of glass, 
stone, etc., were used to decorate churches, Ilu- 
minated manuscripts continued and varied the 
tradition of ancient painting on a smaller scale, 
although with different stylistic expression. See 
Manuscripts. 

Through the 13th and r4th centuries, before 
the time of the Renaissance, there was a revival 
in the art of painting, with attempts at perspec- 
tive and use of more or less realistic colors. 

Oil painting was introduced at the beginning 
of the rsth century. It was the means of stim- 
ulating a better development of expression and 
brought forward masters in many of the Euro- 
pean countries. They developed remarkable quali- 
ties of inventiveness, elegance of color, and grace 
in imparting individuality of character. 

The early Renaissance (rsth century) was a 
period during which the elements of what is 
known as modern painting were discovered and 
developed by a galaxy of great artists, climaxing 
in Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Titian in Italy, the brothers Van Eyck, Rogier 
van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes in The 
Netherlands, and Lucas Cranach, Matthias Grüne- 
wald, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Holbein the 
Younger in Germany in the early 16th century. 
Painting now developed with great national Ша 
ferences in all the countries of Europe; Oriental 
painting had a development quite its own. The 
great masters following the Renaissance: Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals, Jan Vermeer van Delft in 
The Netherlands; Rubens and Van Dyck in 
Flanders; and a century later Watteau, Boucher, 
Fragonard, Chardin in France; Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence in England; El 
Greco, Velásquez, and Goya in Spain—to men- 
tion but a few—mark only the high spots of the 
development of the painting art in the various 
countries. The greatest achievements in painting 
during the rgth century came through impres- 
sionism (4.v.). For further development in paint- 
ing see Cubism; Expressionism; Futurism; Nat- 
uralism; Surrealism; and articles on individual 
artists. See also American Art; Art; and color 
plates, Great Paintings 1 and 11, Vol. XII. 

Painting in America. Sce American Art. 
Paint Rock (pant rok). See Ocher. r 

Paisley (paz’/i), an industrial town in Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland, on the White Cart River, 
about 7 m. s.w. of Glasgow, with which it is con- 
nected by railways. Among the principal buildings 
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are the Abbey Church and the grammar school 
founded by James VI, The industries include 
carpets, embroidery, chemicals, machinery, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, silk textiles, and tartan 
cloths., The city was founded cw, 1163 as the 
priory of Pasletum, and in 1307 was captured by 
the English, who burned most of it, Rebuilt in the 
15th century, Paisley became a free town in 1488. 
Population, ca. 96,000, 

Pakenham (pàl'en-am), sm xowanp, soldier, 
born at Pakenham Hall, Ireland, March 19, 1778; 
killed in battle, Jan. 8, 1815. He was a brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Wellington, entered the 
British army in 1794, and served in the Peninsu- 
lar War. In 1814 he was given command of the 
British forces stationed at New Orleans; there 
he was opposed by Gen. Andrew Jackson, who 
defeated him at that city on Jan. 8, 1815. 

Pakistan (pàk^i-stàn), an independent repub- 
lic within the (British) Commonwealth in south 
central Asia, established in August 1947 by the 
partition of British India, The country consists 
of two separate geographical units, Wes Pak- 
tstan and East Pakistan. The two sections lie 
nearly 1,000 m. apart, on opposite sides of the 
Republic of India, The total area of Pakistan is 
365,907 sq. m. (West Pakistan, 311,406; East 
Pakistan, $4,501). 

West Pakistan, consisting of the provinces of 
Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, and the Northwest 
Frontier Province, is bounded on the west and 
northwest by Iran and Afghanistan; on the 
cast and northeast by India and the Kashmir 
State; and on the south by the Arabian Sea. East 
Pakistan consists of the province of East Bengal 
and the Sylhet District, formerly part of the 
Indian province of Assam; it is bounded on the 
west, north, and northeast by India; on the south- 


Bengal. A number of princely states from the 
former Indian Empire have joined Pakistan, the 
principal ones being Bahawalpur, 
Kalat, Las Bela, and Chitral. 1 

DrschiprjoN, Pakistan is a country of rivers. 
The continually snow-covered Himalayas feed the 
rivers which flow over the fertile plains of West 
and East Pakistan, emptying into the Arabian 
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has considerable green vegetation and large 
groves of bamboo, mango, areca, coconut palm, 
tamarind, and pipal trees. During the rainy sea- 
son, miles of the land are covered with young 
rice seedlings which are ready to be harvested 
in December. The dense forests in the south of 
East Pakistan are known for the tigers, leopards, 
bears, and wild hogs found there. 

Acricusture. Pakistan is primarily an agri- 
cultural country and one of the biggest grain- 
producing nations in the East. The chief food 
crops are wheat, grown in West Pakistan, and 
tice, grown in East Pakistan. Pakistan is the 
principal jute producer in the world and jute, 
of which West Pakistan has none, is the country’s 
main money crop. In 1950 more than 6,000,000 
bales of jute were exported. Cotton, grown mainly 
in West Pakistan, is next to jute in importance as 
a money crop; the annual output is 1,500,000 bales, 
of which some 100,000 bales are exported to the 
U.S. Both sections grow tea, with about 30,000,000 
pounds available for export. Other Pakistan crops 
are fruits, sugar, oil seeds, tobacco, millet, barley, 
and maize. In many places there is double crop- 
ping. The breeding of horses, sheep, and milk- 
yielding cows and buffaloes is an important oc- 
cupation. As elsewhere in the East, agricultural 
Practices are generally old-fashioned; for the most 
part, agricultural implements are made in local 
blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops; crops are 
sown and harvested by hand, and the grain is 
threshed by cattle. Considerable progress has been 
made, however, in the mechanization of farming 
methods, and many tractors are now in use. 

Мімімо. Pakistan is rich in minerals, but min- 
ing operations are comparatively undeveloped. 
At present the country produces oil, coal, chro- 
mite, gypsum, salt, steatite, antimony, and sulfur 
in moderate quantities. 

CoMMERCE AND Finance. Pakistan is generally 
self-sufficient, usually having a food surplus which 
saves foreign exchange resources from the drain 
of food purchases abroad. The nation's valuable 
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raw materials, such as jute, cotton, wool, and hides 
and skins, provide the bulk of the nation's ex- 
ports. The imports consist chiefly of oils, hard. 
ware, vehicles, metals, and cotton goods. 

Mawnuracrunszs. Pakistan's industry is still small 
in scope. There are a small group of textile fac- 
tories, railway workshops, iron and steel found- 
ries, sugar factories, tanneries, food-, beverage, 
and tobacco-processing factories, and a number 
of small cotton and jute presses. Skilled hand 
craftsmen produce fine silk and cotton fabrics, 
leather goods, pottery, swords and hunting 
knives, copperware, silver filigree, and carved 
ivory. Efforts are being made at scientific plan- 
ning of industry to exploit the country's wealth 
of resources. The first steps will be in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods for which Pakistan is 
now dependent on outside sources. Its munitions 
and hydroelectric industries are state-owned, as 
are the transport and communications equip- 
ment industries. 

TRANSPORTATION. The country has rail, road, 
and air facilities, plus a large network of internal 
waterways. The railways, postal service, and tele- 
graph and telephone facilities are state-owned 
and state-managed. 

GOVERNMENT: Pakistan is an independent re- 
public within the (British) Commonwealth of 
Nations. A constitution, making Pakistan a fed- 
eral Islamic republic, was passed on Feb. 29, 1956, 
but the constitution was abrogated in 1958. The 
constitution established a federal national assem- 
bly and two provincial assemblies. Chief of the 
executive branch was a president; and a cabinet, 
headed by a prime minister, directed government 
activities. 

Defense: Pakistan has an army with a peace- 
time strength of about 125,000 officers and men; 
a navy of about 7,000 officers and men; and a 
small air force. x 

Currency: The Pakistan rupee, consisting of 
16 annas, is the country's monetary unit (for its 
value in U.S. dollars, see Coinage). 

EpucarroN. At the time of the partition of 
India more than 85 per cent of the population 
was illiterate. The system of education inherited 
by Pakistan upon partition was British 
and considerably divorced from the cul- 
tural patterns of the people. Upon the 
creation of the new state, standards for 
educational reorganization were set up 
which are now in the process of being 
carried out. Pakistan has six universi- 
ties: Dacca, West Punjab, Sind, Karachi, 
Peshawar, and Rajshahi, with about 80,- 
ooo students in all. There are some 190 
colleges, 10 teachers’ training schools, 
10 technical high schools, 5,500 second- 


Women's fashions have bcen little influenced by this region's cen- ary schools, and 45,000 primary schools. 


turies-old associations with the Western world 


The results of a census taken in 195! 


ARCHITECTURE—OLD AND NEW 
Badshahi Masjid, a mosque at Lahore 
(right), West Pakistan, is the largest 
mosque in the East and was built by the 
emperor Aurungzebe in 1673-74. Sym- 
bolic of the new era is the building of the 
chief court of Sind (below), which also 
houses several agencies of the Pakistani 
government (pictures courtesy Embassy of 
Pakistan) 


showed that illiteracy still extended to more than 
80 per cent of the population. The government 
has attempted to remedy this by encouraging 
education throughout the country. 

Poputation. Pakistan's people represent а 
mingling of races and cultures—Dravidian, Indo- 
Aryan, Semitic, and Mongol. As a result, there is 
a variety of physical types, language groups, f 
habits, and local customs and usages. The unify- 
ing force is the Moslem religion, to which 8o per 
cent of the people adhere. They thus have a 
single social, ethical, and legal code. The majority 
of people live in villages; the average village has 
from 100 to 1,000 inhabitants. Every large village 


has a school, post office, police station, and dis- 


pensary; smaller villages often share these insti- 
are engaged in 


tutions. Most of the villagers 
agriculture and allied occupations. The life is 
communal; most village affairs are settled by an 
assembly of elders. Travel is carried on by ox- 
cart, pack mule, or 
homes are built of mud, 00, à 
though brick houses are rapidly increasing in 


number. In the few large cities there is consider- 
able retail trade; automobiles are in evidence 
though not widely used. Many of the houses are 
several stories in height and are often decorated 
on the exterior with tile and mosaic and stucco 
carvings. The city dweller is generally well in- 
formed and aware of conditions in the rest of 
the world. The habit of secluding women is 
rapidly dying out; women receive more formal 
education than they formerly did, and they are 
free to enter any profession they may choose. 
Population, 85,635,000 (1958). 

Lanavace. Although the various provinces of 
Pakistan have differing languages, the common 
language spoken and understood throughout the 
country is Urdu, a blend of Arabic, Persian, 
Turkic, and native Indian dialects, Urdu is the 
official language of Pakistan, although English 
remains the language used in government and 
commercial circles. English is taught as a second 
language, and a great many educated Pakistanis 
can speak, read, and. write it. 

LITERATURE, As carly as the 14th century, poet- 
ic and religious works were being written in 
Urdu, a language evolved when the Moslems came 
to India (in the 8th and subsequent centuries) 
and needed a language with which to commu- 
nicate with the inhabitants. The language was 
originally called Hindi, a Persian word meaning 
“pertaining to India,” but was termed Urdu, 
meaning “the language of the camp,” after the 
time of Akbar (1542-1605). In comparatively 
modern times, Urdu has been heavily influenced 
by Western culture, and much scientific literature 
has been translated from English and other lan- 
guages. Contemporary Urdu writers produce 
novels, short stories, dramas, and poetry. Nu- 
merous magazines and newspapers in the lan- 
guage are also published. 

History. Pakistan as an independent sovereign 
state was inaugurated on Aug. 15, 1947, but the 
land has a history as ancient as civilization itself. 
Buried cities uncovered by archacologists date 
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about ro ft. high, 7 ft. wide, and 600 ft. long 
is still in a fair state of preservation. The build- 
ers of these structures belonged to the Mayan 
stock, 

Paleobotany (pa-lé-d-bat’a-ni). See Botany. 

Paleolithic Culture (pal-c-0-ith'tk kal'tár). 
Sec Pre-History. 

Paleologue (р2/2-0-/06), maurice, diplomat 
and writer, born in Paris, Jan. 13, 1859; died Nov. 
21, 1944. He was French minister to Bulgaria 
(1907-12), and ambassador to Russia during 
World War I (1914-17). Director general of the 
French Foreign Office from 1921-25, he became a 
member of the French Acad. two years later. His 
three-volume work, “La Russie des Tsars pendant 
la Grande Guerre” ("Czarist Russia during the 
Great War,” 1921) and his “An Ambassador's 
Memoirs” (1923) explain the events preceding 
the Russian Revolution. Other works include 
biographies of Cavour (1926), the Empress 
Eugénie (1928), Czar Alexander I (1937), and 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria (1939). 

Paleontology (pà-lé-ón-tàló-£y), the science 
which attempts to reconstruct the history of 
life upon the earth before the creation of man 
by determining lines of descent and mutual re- 
lationships. It relates to the study of both plant 
and animal life and is based upon our knowl- 
edge of fossils. As a science it is closely related 
to biology, geology, physiography, and compara- 
tive anatomy. Cuvier is generally regarded as 
the founder of this science, since he was the 
first to point out in a scientific way many or- 
ganisms which are distinctly different from those 
living on the earth at present. His research re- 
lates specially to the fossil species of elephants 
and the Siberian mammoth. The progress made 
since that time, in 1796, has enabled geologists 
to classify rock formations and to divide geo- 
logical time into the now generally accepted 
periods and systems. 

Paleozoic Era (piléó-zó'ik), the division 
of geological time which is preceded by the 
Archacan and succeeded by the Mesozoic eras, 
It includes the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Permian, and Triassic. The ages 
of invertebrates, of coal plants, and of reptiles 
are embraced in the Paleozoic Era. See Geology. 

Palermo (pilê mû), a seaport city of Italy, 
on the northern shore of Sicily and on the Gulf 
of Palermo, 120 m. w. of Messina. It was the 
capital of the former dominion of Sicily and is 
now the capital of the province of Palermo 
and of the island of Sicily. It occupies a beau- 
tiful site, is connected by railways with the im- 
portant towns of the island, and has a number 
of excellent public buildings. Among these is 
a Gothic cathedral, dating from the roth century, 
which contains a number of statues and the mon- 
uments of Emperor Frederick II and of King 


Roger, the founder of the Norman monarchy in 
the island. Other buildings include the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Dominic, the Palermo Univ, 
the royal palace, and the central railway sta- 
tion. It has extensive public libraries and gar- 
dens, the national museum, three theaters, an 
archbishop's palace, and colleges of medicine, 
arts and sciences, and industry. The harbor is 
commodious and is protected by a battery and 
a lighthouse. Among the manufactures are cot- 
ton textiles, silk and woolen goods, boots and 
shoes, glass, oilcloth, wine, sailing vessels, oils, 
machinery, chemicals, and musical instruments, 
Palermo has a large trade in manufactures, 
fruits, perfumery, wine, silk textiles, and earth- 
enware. It is the seat of an extensive arsenal 
and has large fishing interests. Palermo probably 
was founded by the Phoenicians and was known 
to them as Panormus. When Sicily was a pos 
session of Carthage, it became the capital. The 
Romans conquered it in 254 в.с., the Vandals in 
440 A.D., and the Normans in 1072. Subsequently 
it was held by the German emperors, but since 
1282 its history is identified closely with the 
kingdom of Sicily. Revolts against the kings of 
Naples occurred at various times. These kings 
made it their residence from 1806-15, but through 
the activity of Garibaldi it became free in 1860. 
The modern prosperity of Palermo is due prin- 
cipally to its vast commercial trade, fisheries, 
and manufactures. Population, ca. 400,000. 
Palestine (pai’és-tin), county seat of Ander- 
son County, Texas, 180 m. м.к, of Austin, on the 
Southern Pacific and the Missouri Pacific R.R.'s. 
The surrounding country produces livestock, 
cereals, cotton, and fruits. Oil is produced in the 
vicinity. Palestine, primarily a railroad repair 
center, processes foods and manufactures glass, 
chemicals, and ceramic tiles. Settled in 1846, 
Palestine was incorporated in 1871. Population, 
1940, 12,144; in 1950, 12,503. 
alestine, a kar Banen territory formerly 
under British mandate, and now divided between 
the State of Israel and an Arab area. The region 
is located on the eastern short of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, south of Syria and Lebanon, and 
north of Egypt. It is about 145 m. long and 80 m. 
wide at its widest point. The total area before 
partition was 10,429 sq. m. The central po 
of Palestine is a tableland with a mean height o! 
about 1,600 ft.; elevations vary between the Dead 
Sea, 1,286 ft. below sea level, and several moun- 
tains which are over 2,500 ft. high. The general 
elevation at Jerusalem is 2,610 ft. ч 
Minerals of value are found in the mountain 
regions, including ironstone, rock salt, sulfur, 
and asphaltum. Drilling for oil has been going 
on in the southern Negeb desert. Among the wil 
animals are the wolf, hyena, porcupine, jackal, 
boar, and bear; birds include ravens, eagles, 
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hawks, storks, vultures, nightingales, and spar- 
rows. Trees native to Palestine are the walnut, 
olive, cedar, oleander, sycamore, palm, ash, and 
fig. Citrus fruits are grown widely. The pel {ок гч 
cereals include barley, wheat, rice, maize. 
Manufactures include chemicals, cement, wine, 
pharmaceuticals, textiles, jewelry, and food 
products, 

In pre-Christian times Palestine was occupied 
by the Children of Israel after their 40 years’ 
sojourn in the desert and following a pe of 
tribal administration emerged as a kingdom. 
There ensued the stormy days described in the 
later books of the Old Testament, and in 70 A.D. 
the Temple at Jerusalem was destroyed and 
Roman rule was exercised over the country. The 
centuries that followed witnessed frequent a А 
gles between the Christian and the Moslem 
for domination of the land, In 1517 Palestine 
came under the control of Turkey, The region 
was allowed to sink into economic and agricul- 
tural neglect for 400 years of Turkish rule, and 
was finally liberated by the British Legion under 
General Allenby (q.v.) in 1917. The League of 
Nations assigned the country to Great Britain 
(q.v.) for administration under a mandate (1923) 
which remained in force until May 14, 1948, on 
which date the British relinquished the mandate 
and the Jewish population, in accordance with a 
United Nations (q.v.) decision of Nov. 39, 1947, 
proclaimed the state of Israel (q.e.) in part of 
the country, Sce also Canaan; Crusades; Holy 
Land; Zionism. 

Palestrina (pé-lds-tré’nil), GIOVANNI PIERLUMGE 
pa, composer, born in Palestrina, Italy, in TAN 
died Feb, 2, 1594. In goes went to 


1554 and the following year was made а 
in the Sistine Chapel. When the pontificate be 
came vested in Paul IV, Palestrina lost the poti- 
tion, because that Pope considered 

necessary qualification for the musical director. 
In 1555, however, he became choir master of 
St. Maria Maggiore, and in 1571 wat restored 
at St. Peter's. His compositions are 
and include a number of celebrated masses, 
among them the “Mass of Pope Marcellus 
Palestrina may be 
poser to conform epe science to musical art. 

i i are voluminous, 
His productions a Ас 


of madrigals, and many hymns, and litanies, 

Palfrey (pal fri), JOHN comu, author - 
clergyman, born in Boston, Mass, May 2, 1796; 
died Apr. 26, 1881. He studied at Harvard, 
graduating in 1815, and in 1831 became professor 
of sacred literature in the Harvard 
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Palisades (pal-i-sddz’), the name applied to 
the columns of rock along the western side of the 
Hudson River, extending nearly 20 m., from Wee- 
hawken, N.J., to Haverstraw, N.Y. The escarp- 
ment is formed of trap rock, which, while in a 
molten state, was forced by volcanic action up- 
ward between the layers of sandstone and shale. 
The Palisades vary from 200 to about 550 ft., 
reaching their greatest height at Indian Head, di- 
rectly opposite Hastings. The cliffs are everywhere 
abrupt and admit of passage to the river at only 
a very few points. 

Palissy (pa-lé-sé’), векмакр, potter and 
painter, born in Agen, France, ca. 1510; died in 
Paris in 1589. He first studied as a glass and por- 
trait painter, but later produced fine pottery, hav- 
ing learned that art as an apprentice to an Italian 
potter. Palissy became a devoted Protestant, for 
which he was imprisoned at Bordeaux. Later he 
was liberated and was made potter to the King of 
France. He was saved from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day by Catherine de’ Medici. His 
principal works in Paris were on the grounds now 
occupied by the Tuileries, the name meaning tile 
kiln, being derived from his tile works. He lec- 
tured on physics and natural history for about 10 
years, beginning in 1575, but the persecutions then 
directed against the Huguenots caused him to be 
imprisoned in 1585 in the Bastille, where he died. 
Many specimens of his art are preserved in mu- 
seums, 

Palladio (péi-la’dé-6), anorea, architect, born 
in Vicenza, Italy, Nov. 30, 1518; died Aug. 6, 
1580. In addition to intensive theoretical studies 
of the writings of Vitruvius and Alberti, he re- 
ceived practical training with architects in Rome, 
where he studied the monuments of antiquity. In 
1547 he returned to Vicenza and was commis- 
sioned with the designing of many buildings, 
most noteworthy among them being the Palazzo 
della Ragione, the Villa Rotunda, and the Teatro 
Olimpico. Two churches in Venice, S. Giorgio 
Maggiore and Del Redentore, also prove Palla- 
dio's genius. It was from Vicenza that Paul 
ш [шор him to Rome for advice Tespect- 
ing the work which was then in 
St. Peter's. s eid 

Palladio really created the architectural style 
Which was to be followed by many generations, 
differing fundamentally from the previous Ren- 
alssance style although using certain individual 
elements from that source. He invariably achieved 
a feeling of monumental size by his generous 
concept of the whole structure. No longer cling- 
ing strictly to classical schemes for facades, he 
preferred arrangements comprising two stories, 
with one great order of columns, giving an en- 
tirely new impression. Through his treatise on 

architecture, "I quattre libri dell'architettura" 
("The Four Books of Architecture,” 1570), which 


has been frequently re-edited and translated i 
various languages, his influence has been ve 
great, even down to the present day. The art 
Inigo Jones (q.v.) is hardly thinkable witho 
Palladio, and it is therefore only fitting to с; 
Jones “the English Palladio." It was Palladio wi 
also influenced Thomas Jefferson when he 
the plans for the Univ. of Virginia. 
Palladium (pal-ld‘di-im), an image of P 
Athena or Minerva, said to have been broug 
to earth by Jupiter and placed near the city: 
Troy. It was reputed to be associated with fa 
able omens and, according to tradition, Ti 
could never be taken while the image remai 
in the city. The Greeks commissioned Uly: 
and Diomedes to secure it, and later it was care 
ried to Italy by Aeneas. Several cities of Euro 
claim to have possessed it, including Athen 
Rome, and Lavinium. 
Palladium, a chemical clement of atomic. 
weight 106.7 and atomic number 46. The ele _ 
ment is closely related chemically to platinum _ 
with which it occurs in a native condition. It 
was discovered in 1803 by Wallaston who de 
scribed its properties. The element is silver-white 
in appearance, is malleable and ductile, and 
melts at 1,553* C. (which is relatively low for 
the noble metals). Palladium is used as a sub- 
stitute for platinum in jewelry, as a target 
for producing X-rays, and as electrode material 1 
in certain electrolytic cells. It is relatively inert - 
chemically but is easily dissolved in aqua regia, | 
forming a complex chloride ion. The element - 
May exist in its various compounds in oxidation — 
levels of +1, +2, +3, +4. Palladium absorbs 
enormous amounts of hydrogen (about 600 vol- 
umes of hydrogen for one volume of palladium — 
at room temperature and atmospheric pressure). a 
Pallas (palas). See Minerva. | 
Palliative (р2/7-2-70), in medicine, a drug о 
which relieves the pains or symptoms of a dis- 
ease without curing it. 
Palm (pam), in anatomy, the inner surface 
of the hand, from the wrist to the bases of 
the fingers. ! 
Palma (pà/'mà) or PALMA DE MALLORCA, a city 
and the chief port of the Balearic Islands, capital 
of Majorca Island and of the Spanish province 
Baleares. It is located on the Bay of Palma, 162 m. 
E. of Valencia. The city carries on an important _ 
trade in the products of the surrounding area, 
including fruit, oil, wine, and farm products. 
Among its manufactures are woolen and silk 
fabrics, flour, sugar, leather, pottery, and jewelry. 
Many of Palma's buildings are Moorish in archi- 
tecture. Among notable structures are a Moorish 
palace, a 14th-century Gothic cathedral, and the 
tomb of James II of Aragon. Population, 1957; 
146,461. 
See also Balearic Islands; Majorca. 
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Palma, Tomas EsTRADA, first president of Cuba, 
born near Bayamo, Cuba, in 1835; died Nov. 
4, 1908. His father owned large estates near 
Bayamo and gave him a careful education, in- 
cluding a course of law in the Univ. of Seville, 
Spain. He joined the revolutionary army at the 
beginning of the Ten Years' War, in 1868, and 
won the rank of general. The republican forces 
proclaimed the independence of Cuba and he was 
made president near the end of the war. How- 
ever, he was taken captive by a detachment of 
Spaniards and kept a prisoner in Spain until 
the insurrection subsided, in 1878. On returning 
to Cuba he found his estates confiscated and his 
parents dead, and he went to Honduras, where 
he served as postmaster general. Subsequently 
he removed to Central Valley, N.Y., where he 
conducted a school in the Spanish language until 
1895, when he organized the junta in New 
York City to give aid to the revolutionists in 
Cuba. After the Spanish-American War, he was 
chosen (1901) president of the new republic, 
and he was ‘inaugurated on May 20, 1902. He 
guided the young republic during the first years 
of its existence; re-elected in March 1906, he 
resigned in September of the same year (see 
Cuba). 

Palmas (pál' más), a саре on the western 
coast of Africa, forming the southern extremity 
of Liberia. It has a substantial lighthouse. 

Palm Beach (pam béch), a resort city in 
Florida, 67 m. м.к. of Miami, situated on a 
lagoon and separated from West Palm Beach 
(q.v.) by Lake Worth. It is served by the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Florida East Coast R.R.'s, 
which stop at West Palm Beach. The almost 
tropical climate—the Gulf Stream passes the 
shore only 1 m. away—makes Palm Beach and 
the fine beaches a much-frequented resort place, 
and there are many fashionable hotels. The Palm 
Beach Art Center is located here, Population, 
1950, 3,886. Sce illustration on the following page. 

Palmer (pä'mēr), a town in Hampden 
County, Massachusetts, on the Chicopee River, 
15 m. N.E. of Springfield. It is served by the 
New York Central and Central Vermont R.R.’s. 
Palmer, settled in 1716, was incorporated in 1775. 
Population, 1940, 9,149; in 1950, 9,533. » 

Palmer, ALEXANDER MITCHELL, public official, 
born at Moosehead, Pa., May 4, 1872; died May 
11, 1936. He was admitted to the bar in 1893, 
practiced law successfully, and in 1909 was 
elected to Congress, serving until 1915. He was 
then appointed custodian of alien property in 
the U.S. by President Woodrow Wilson, whose 
cabinet he entered in 1919 as attorney general. 

Palmer, ALICE FREEMAN, teacher, born in 
Colesville, N.Y., Feb. 21, 1855; died Dec. 6, 1902. 
She was graduated from the Univ. of Michigan 
in 1876, became teacher of Latin and Greek at 
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Lake Geneva, Wis., and in 1879 was made pro- 
fessor of history in Wellesley Coll. Of this in- 
stitution she became acting -president in 1881, 
and the following year was chosen its president, 
serving in that capacity until 1887, when she 
resigned and married George H. Palmer, pro- 
fessor at Harvard Univ. 

Palmer, zrastus vow, sculptor, born in Pom- 
pey, N.Y., Apr. 2, 1817; died Mar. 9, 1904. 
He first learned the trade of a carpenter and 
then became a cutter of cameos, but in 1852 
began to give his attention to sculpture, He 
visited Italy and France in 1872, when he exe- 
cuted at Paris a statue of Robert R. Livingston, 
now in the capitol at Washington. This work 
and several others were exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876, Other productions 
include “Landing of the Pilgrims” and busts of 
Hamilton and other famous Americans, “The 
Angel at the Sepulchre,” a large statue in the 
cemetery at Albany, N.Y., is considered one of 
his best works. 

Palmer, jonn мослик, 0.5. Senator, born 
in Scott County, Kentucky, Sept. 13, 1817; died 
Sept. 25, 1900. He attended the public schools 
and later studied law. In 1840 he was admitted 
to the bar of Illinois and became state senator in 
1852. At the beginning of the Civil War he 
entered the service as colonel and commanded at 
New Madrid, Island No. 10, Farmington, and 
Stone River. He was governor of Illinois from 
1869-73. Later he went over to the Democrats, 
and in 1891 was elected 0.5, Senator. In 1896 he 
was the candidate for President of the National 
Democratic party, a division that was unfavorable 
to bimetallism, but he failed to carry any of 
the states, He received 133,148 of the popular 
votes. 

Palmerston (püm'ér-stün), HENRY JOHN 
TEMPLE, VISCOUNT, British statesman, born in 
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Westminster, England, Oct. 20, 1784; died Oct. 
18, 1865. He was descended from a noble family 
and claimed descent from Edwyn, who lost his 
life in 1071 by opposing the Normans. Palmer- 
ston studied at the Univ. of Edinburgh and was 
graduated from Cambridge in 1803. He was 
elected to Parliament from the Isle of Wight 
in 1807, when he was made one of the junior 
lords of the admiralty. Cambridge elected him 
to Parliament in 1811, and he held his seat until 
1828, retiring at that time from the Wellington 
ministry on account of supporting Catholic eman- 
cipation. Later he was elected for several other 
districts, held the office of foreign secretary (1830- 
41), and became foreign minister again in 1846. 
His policy (which accomplished the independ- 
ence of Belgium, the annexation of Hong Kong, 
etc.) met with marked opposition in the House 
of Lords, where a resolution of censure was in- 
troduced in 1850, but the House of Commons 
passed a vote of confidence, though not until 
after four days had been spent in debating that 
measure. 

In 1852 he became home secretary and was 
made prime minister in 1855, but his ministry 
fell in 1858 on the question of approving the 
course pursued by the Emperor of France in 
relation to the refugees who had plotted against 
Napoleon, He returned to power in 1859 and 
remained prime minister until his death. It was 
his ambition to extend everywhere the influence 
of Great Britain, He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Great Britain. 

Palmetto (pal-mét’ts), a class of palms in- 
digenous to the U.S. They are found abundantly 
in the Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, and some 
sections of California. These trees include a num- 
ber of allied species, some of which are widely 
distributed in the West Indies. The stem usually 
is rough with the bases of the old leafstalk 
turned upward. The common palmetto attains 
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a height of from 3o to 5o ft. The leaves are 
from 6 to 1o ft. long, and are terminal from a 
single bud. Palmetto wood is very durable under 
water. It is not attacked by the shipworm and 
is therefore useful for piles and wharves. The 
leaves are woven into hats, and the buds of 
some species are eaten as a vegetable. 
Palmistry 
(pám'is-try), or 
CHIROMANCY, the 
art by which 
some profess to 
be able to read, 
from the palm, 
the character and 
temperament of 
others and to 
discover past 
events and make 
predictions as to 
the future. This 
practice is based 
upon the lines 
and marks of 
the palm of the 
hand, usually 
the left, and 
some take into 
account the 
shape of the 
hand. Palmistry 
was regarded as 
a science by 
Aristotle, and it 
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AA Head line; B Triangle indicat- 
ing heart; C Mount of Jupiter; 
D Mount of Venus; E Mount of 
Satur; F Mount of the Sun 
(Apollo); G Mount of Mercury; 
aa Life line; bb Line of nature; 
сс Abdomen; dd Liver and Stom- 
ach; ee The Rascette; ff Secondary 
life line; g Line of honor; Ah Line 
of affection; ii Marriage line; m was practiced by 
Discrimination Emperor Au- 
gustus of Rome. The records of the Brahmans in 
India prove that it is of great antiquity. A Brah- 
man caste called Joshi makes use of certain marks 
and features of the face and body in connection 
with those of the palm of the hand, and ina 
manual of palmistry published many centuries 
ago the art is fully outlined by illustrations and 
descriptions. 

Among the prominent features of the palm 
on which the interpretation is based is included 
a curve from the basal joint of the forefinger 
round the thumb as far as the wrist joint, called 
the Jine of life. When this is deeply colored and 
variously marked by connected furrows, it 1$ 
said to indicate a long and happy life. Fortune 
is indicated by a clear and unbroken line from 
the forefinger to the little finger, called the line 
of fortune, and the state of health is estimated 
by a line running across the hand, called the 
line of health. The prominent characteristics 10- 
dicating traits of character include the fleshy 
projection at the base of the forefinger, calle 
the mount of Venus; at the base of the thumb, 
the mount of Jupiter; of the middle finger, the 
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mount of Saturn; of the ring finger, the mount of 
the sun; and of the little finger, the mount of 
Mercury. In like manner certain marks or emi- 
nences indicate other heavenly bodies. With each 
of these are associated the qualities common to 
the respective planets, which are.said to be pos- 
sessed by the individual. The mounts may be 
modified in their signification by other signs or 
lines, but they are said to indicate various traits. 

Jupiter, when well developed, indicates ambi- 
tion and pride; Venus, melody and love; Saturn, 
fatality; the sun, riches; and Mercury, science 
and wit. Those professing a knowledge of and 
belief in palmistry have striven to make it an 
exact science by detailing with claims of exact- 
ness every mark and indication of prominence, 
but the art has been consigned to obscurity by 
practically all students of educational and sci- 
entific arts. 

Palm Oil (pim oil), a thick substance ob- 
tained from the fruit of several species of palms, 
but chiefly from the ой palm, a, tree native to 
the western part of Africa. This tree has large 
pinnate leaves that grow in tufts and attains 
a height of 30 ft. The fruit is nearly two inches 
long and about an inch in diameter. The oil 
is obtained from the covering. It has a deep orange 
color when it is fresh and the odor resembles 
that of violets, At low temperatures the oil has 
the consistency of butter. The natives use it 
as an article of food, but it must be served 
when fresh, otherwise it develops a somewhat 
strong taste, Palm oil is used in making can- 
dles and soap, and for lubricating purposes: 
The oil palm is grown to some extent in South 
America, where it has been naturalized. 

Palms (рй), an order of endogenous trees, 
occurring principally in tropical countries. They 
are characterized by tall and slender stems, which 
gradually diminish in size upward. Some 
the species are of low growth, though most 
of them attain to a great height, often from 
150 to 190 ft, The stem is without branches and 
at the top is a crown of large leaves. The largest 
leaves are borne by the fan-leafed palm. Others 
bear fern-shaped and pinnate leaves. The pin- 
nate leaves of some species often measure 30 
in length and from 3 to 8 ft. in width, Stems 
measuring from 3 to 5 ft. in diameter are 
not rare, Humboldt placed the number of spe- 
cies at 600 and asserted that not a single species 
is found in which some good property does not 
exist, At present the entire group is classified 
into 130 genera and about 1,200 species. 

Among the products of value derived from 
palms is the food secured from the stems when 
young. The cabbage palm yields an edible ter- 
minal bud and the cocoa, date, and other species 
supply valuable fruit. A kind known as sugar 
palm yields a brown sugar and a sweetish sap 
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from which a beverage is made. The sago palm is 
the source of the sago for commerce, the wax 
palm produces a juice from which wax is made, 
and the fan palm is valued for its foliage, which 
serves in the manufacture of fans and other use- 
ful articles. A tree known as the doum palm is 
native to Egypt. It has a trunk with two or 
more branches, and produces a fruit about the 
size of an apple, which tastes somewhat like 
gingerbread and is eaten by the natives, The 
wood of many species is valuable for its strength, 
and the bark serves in making cordage, Palm 
trees are found in abundance in South Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, the East Indies, and the 
tropical regions of Asia and Africa, The fruit 
of many species is acrid and some yield a kernel 
from which vegetable ivory is prepared, re- 
sembling somewhat the coquilla nut. See Coco- 
nut; Date; Palmetto, etc. 

Palm Sunday (pim sin’di), the Sunday be- 
fore Easter, being the last Sunday in Lent and 
the first in Holy Week. It was so named in com- 
memoration of Christ's entry into Jerusalem, 
when palm branches were strewn before Him. 
The carrying of palms in triumphs was an an- 
cient custom and was spontaneously adopted 
on the first Palm Sunday as a mark of honor 
to Christ. In modern times, a solemn Palm 
Sunday procession retraces the traditional route 
of Christ's journey from Bethany to Jerusalem. 
The liturgical procession of Palm Sunday is 
carried out mainly in cathedral churches and 
seminaries. It is the practice for the priest to 
bless the palm branches carried by worshipers, 
and as they pass out festival hymns are sung. 
When the participants return home, the branches 
are preserved and their ashes are used in cele- 
brating Ash Wednesday. — , ; 

Palmyra (pál-mi'rà), a city of ancient Syria, 
located 145 m. N.E. of Damascus, where its ruins 
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are still to be seen in an oasis. Solomon is thought 
to have founded the city in the roth century в.с., 
and in his time it became an important strong- 
hold of the Hebrew kingdom. The immediate 
vicinity of the city consists of a fertile and well- 
watered tract of land abounding in palm trees, 
but surrounding it at a distance are either sandy 
tracts or barren mountains, It continued to de- 
velop importance throughout the period of an- 
cient history. In the early part of the 3d century 
A.D. it became the center of an empire under 
Odenathus, which included both Syria and Meso- 
potamia. Emperor Aurelian, of Rome, conquered 
it in 275, and the Saracens destroyed it in 744, 
but its ruin was completed by Tamerlane in 
1400. The site is at present occupied by an Arabian 
village called Tedmor. Many interesting ruins 
have been found here, among them the remains 
of a temple of Baal, a number of monuments, 
and numerous relics bearing inscriptions in the 
Aramaic language. Among the discoveries are 
many Corinthian columns and tombs. The latter 
date from a period immediately preceding the 
Roman conquest and have inscriptions in Syriac. 

Palo Alto (22/0 2/10), а city in Santa Clara 
County, California, on the Southern Pacific R.R., 
32 m. s. of San Francisco. The surrounding 
country is agricultural and fruit-growing. Manu- 
factures include helicopters, electronic equipment, 
and plastics. The city is noted chiefly as the seat 
of Stanford Univ. (g.v.) and as the home of 
former President Herbert Hoover. Population, 
1940, 16,774; in 1950, 25,475. 

Palo Alto, a Spanish term meaning tall tree, 
the name applied to the first important battle of 
the Mexican War. It occurred in the forests about 
8 m. N.E. of Matamoros, on May 8, 1846. The 
Americans under Gen. Taylor had an army of 
2,300 and the Mexicans under Gen. Arista had 
about 6,000. This battle covered a period of 
five hours and the Mexicans were defeated, 
but they retreated in fairly good order. The 
Americans lost seven killed and 40 wounded, 
and the Mexican loss in killed was about 100. 
General Arista retreated to Resaca de la Palma, 
where he was defeated a day later. 

Palpitation (pal-pi-ta’shiin), the name ap- 
plied to unusually forceful pulsations of the 
heart, causing a troublesome and unpleasant sen- 
sation, It frequently arises from sudden emotion 
and stomachal and other disorders, but may 
be due to organic disease of the heart. Diseases 
of the stomach have a double effect upon the 
heart, in that they influence it through the nerv- 
ous system by reflex action and exercise pressure 
in case of flatulence. Stimulants, such as coffee, 
tobacco, and alcoholic liquors, when used exces- 
sively, are prolific causes of palpitation of the 
heart. Careful dieting, regularity in meals, and 
Wholesome rest should accompany the treat- 
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ment, which depends largely upon the direct 
cause. 

Palsy (pól'zi). See Paralysis, 

Pamir (pa-mér’), an elevated mountain re- 
gion of Asia, situated principally in the southern 
part of Turkestan, formed by a union of the 
extremities of the Himalaya, Hindu-Kush, and 
Thian Shan Mts. The region includes 30,000 
sq. m. It has a general altitude of 13,000 ft. 
above sea level, for which reason it is sometimes 
called the “roof of the world.” The region has 
great extremes of heat and cold, with a rainfall 
barely sufficient to produce vegetation for the 
herds of cattle and sheep pastured there by the 
Kirghiz herders. Animal and bird life are abun- 
dant, and caravan routes have crossed it for 
many centuries. Lake Sarikol and other small 
lakes are in the region. A number of rivers have 
their source in the Pamir, including the Oxus. 

Pamlico Sound (pàm'li-kó), an inlet from 
the Atlantic Ocean, extending a distance of 75 
m. along the eastern coast of North Carolina, 
having a width of from 15 to 25 m. It is sepa- 
rated from the Atlantic by a number of long 
and narrow islands of sand and is connected with 
Albermarle Sound by Croatan Sound. The Neuse 
and Tar Rivers flow into it. A large part is 
shallow, .but the southern portion has a general 
depth of 20 ft. The shores are mostly low. It 
may be reached by vessels from the ocean through 
Hatteras and Ocracoke inlets. In many places are 
tracts covered by bulrushes and other aquatic 
plants. Bird and fish life are abundant. 

Pampas (pàm'paz), a name applied to the 
vast open, treeless plains in the region of South 
America which lie south of the Amazon, prin- 
cipally in Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay. The 
pampas of Argentina are the most extensive and 
cover a vast region in the central part, including 
about 1,000,000 sq. m. It rises in the form of 
terraces from the Atlantic to the Andes. The 
character of these plains with regard to climate 
and vegetation is diversified, some parts form- 
ing fertile tracts and others being excellent graz- 
ing land, while some portions are barren and 
sandy. In the pampas are many lakes and swamps, 
including Lake Chiquita, in the center of Argen- 
tina. Vast herds of cattle, horses, and sheep arc 
kept on the pampas. Large tribes of Indians and 
wild horses and cattle are still numerous in some 
sections. Many species of grasses are abundant, 
supplying fine pasturage and native plants suit- 
able for hay. 

Pampas Grass (pám'paz gris), a tall, orna- 
mental reedlike grass native to the pampas of 
South America, but now cultivated for ornamen- 
tal purposes in many countries of America and 
Europe. It has long, narrow, and rigid leaves, 
much crowded at the base, naked culms with 
large spikes of whitish flowers, and male and 
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female organs on separate stalks. Usually the 
leaves attain a length of from 3 to 6 ft, and 
the flower stems are from 8 to 12 ft. high. The 
flower plumes are used for decorative purposes 
by florists. Several species have been described, 
differing mainly in the flowers, which are purple, 
yellow, or variegated with white. Pampas grass 
is grown commercially in California, where it 
was introduced in 1880. 

Pamphlet (pam’ fit), a small booklet or cir- 
cular, consisting of several leaves fastened to- 
gether by stitching. Printed pamphlets were dis- 
tributed extensively in the reign of Henry VII and 
other sovereigns of England, especially in the time 
of the struggle between the Protestants and Cath- 
olics. Those who prepared and published such 
printed matter were known as pamphleteers. It 
was a convenient and effective way of placing 
religious teachings into the hands of the people, 
especially at a time when newspapers and maga- 
zines were not published extensively. Such Eng- 
lish writers as Defoe, Swift, and William Prynne 
added greatly to literature by the publication of 
pamphlets, Germany had a large number of 
pamphleteers, including Luther, Erasmus, and 
Melanchthon, who issued many pamphlets to dis- 
seminate and promote their religious views. 

Pamunkey (pé-miin’ky), an American Indian 
remnant of the Powhatan Confederacy of Algon- 
quin tribes that formerly occupied all of tide- 
water Virginia. Pamunkey, the chief town of the 
confederacy, was destroyed in 1625, when the 
whites defeated the Indians on Pamunkey River. 
In 1645 and again in 1676 the power of the con- 
federacy was broken. The modern Pamunkeys oc- 
cupy a small reservation in King William County, 
Virginia, and number about 200 half-breeds of 
mixed Indian, Negro, and white blood. 

Pan (pan), the Greek god of fertility, who pre- 
sided over all rural occupations and was the spe- 
cial patron of shepherds and huntsmen. He was 
regarded as the son of Hermes and Callisto. At 
birth he had small horns sprouting from his fore- 
head, pointed ears, a goat's beard, and the tail 
and feet of a goat. The Greeks looked upon him 
as possessing the power of prophecy and skill in 
music, and regarded him as the inventor of the 
Pandean pipes, or syrinx. Milk and honey were 
usually offered to him in sacrificial worship, but 
rams, lambs, and cows were more commonly sac- 
rificed, The word panic, describing the kind of 
terror Pan was supposed to inspire, is derived 
from his name. The Romans had a divinity called 
Faunus, whom they identified with the Greek 
Pan, and ascribed to him the gift of prophecy, pro- 
tection against wolves, fertilization of the soil, 
and the instigation of bad dreams and evil appari- 
tions. The satyrs were his attendants. Pan is cele- 
brated in literature, being mentioned by Schiller, 
Milton, Rabelais, Mrs. Browning, and others. 
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Pana (pi'ng), a city in Christian-County, Illi- 
nois, 42 m. s.&. of Springfield. It is on the New 
York Central, the Illinois Central, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R.'s. 
The surrounding country contains deposits of coal 
and oil. Manufactures include refined petroleum, 
dairy products, gloves, and soybean flour. Pana 
has a considerable trade in farm products and 
merchandise. It was settled in 1853 and incorpo- 
rated in 1870. Population, 1950, 6,178. 

Panama (pàn-à-md'), a seaport city and capi- 
tal of Panama, on the southern coast of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, connected with Colón, a city 
on the Caribbean Sea, by railway. It is situated 
at the head of the Bay of Panama, The surround- 
ing country is devoted largely to agriculture and 
stock-raising. Shells, pearls, gold dust, and many 
species of fish are obtained in the vicinity. The 
prosperity of Panama dates from 1855, when its 
railroad connection with Colón, about 48 m. dis- 
tant, was completed. The completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal hastened the growth of the near-by city 
of Balboa, whose better harbor facilities make it 
more suitable for canal traffic. The Colón-Panama 
Ry., however, passes entirely through Canal Zone 
territory, and has made Panama an important 
source of railway contact with the zone, Founded 
in 1519, Panama was the first city established by 
Europeans on the American continent. Popula- 
tion, 1940, 111,893. 

Panama, a republic of Central America, con- 
sisting almost entirely of the Isthmus of Panama. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, x. 
by Colombia, s. by the Pacific, and м, by Costa 
Rica, At the narrowest place it is 37 m. wide; 
the greatest width is 118 m., and the length from 
cast to west is 420 m. The area is 32,000 sq. m., 
exclisive of the Canal Zone. 

Description. The greater part of the surface 
consists of low mountains and hills, ranging from 
200 to 1,500 ft, above the sea, and a large part is 
covered with dense forests. Although the chains 
and ridges are more or less systematic, they are 
distributed very irregularly. Near the border of 
Costa Rica, not far from the Pacific shore, are 
highlands of a lofty character, such as Pico Blanco 
and Chiriqui, both over 11,000 ft, high. No well. 
defined watershed characterizes the country, but 
the drainage is divided almost equally between 
the two oceans. Deep valleys have been cut al- 
most to the level of the sea, in which the drain- 
age is carried by short and somewhat rapid 
streams. Й 

The climate is healthful and agreeable in the 
highlands, but it is unfavorable, to those who are 
not acclimated, in the lower districts and valleys. 
Much of the soil is fertile and the rainfall is abun- 
ber and April the entire 
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remainder of the year. The annual average tem- 
perature is about 79°, but is somewhat higher on 
the Atlantic than on the Pacific coast, owing to 
the warm waters of the Caribbean. The tempera- 
ture seldom falls below 60°, but is lower on the 
highlands, and the highest registration is from 
95° to 102°, 

Resources. The country has deposits of gold, 
manganese, silver, copper, and coal, but exploita- 
tion has been slow, and only the first two have 
been produced in significant quantities, Forests 
still cover a large part of the surface, yielding in- 
digo, rubber, and lumber. Jungles, sedges, wild 
plantain, and grasses are abundant. The pearl fish- 
eries are valuable, especially at the Pearl Islands 
and in the Gulf of Panama. 

InpusTRIEs. About 50 per cent of the total land 
area is occupied, and of this only a small portion 
is under cultivation, Of this area, the largest part 
is devoted to growing fruits, especially bananas 
and coconuts. Coffee, sugar, cocoa, ivory nuts, and 
rubber are also grown profitably. The country 
has large interests in cattle, horses, mules, swine, 
sheep, and goats, 

Commerce AND TRANSPORTATION. The larger 
part of the trade is with the U.S. Among the ex- 
ports are hides, bananas, cocoa, pearls, mother-of- 
pearl, and gold. Cotton goods, breadstuffs, boots 
and shoes, and machinery are imported. A marked 
increase in shipping occurred during the early 
years of World War II. Since U.S. ships were for- 
bidden, under the neutrality laws then in effect, 
to trade in war zones, many shipowners trans- 
ferred their vessels to Panamanian registry as a 
means of evading these restrictions. A railway line 
extends across the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, having a length of 47 m. This line 
connects Panama and Colón, consists of a double 
track, and was owned by the U.S. government 
until 1943. In that year, railroad lands in the two 
cities were transferred to the Republic of Panama. 
Other railways are operated from the coast to 
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plantations a short distance inland. Highway con- 
struction has been slow, but was given consider- 
able impetus during World War II, when U.S. 
engineers assisted in a road-building project de- 
signed to provide direct motor links from that 
country to the canal, ‘ 

The otherwise poor transportation facilities of 
Panama have contributed to the rapid rise of com- 
mercial aviation. The chief cities of the republic 
now have daily air contact with both North and 
South America. ade 

Government. The chief executive authority is 
vested in a president, who is elected for six years 
and cannot serve two terms in succession. The 
national assembly, allowing one representative for 
each 20,000 of the population, has 32 members 
elected for six-year terms. For local administra- 
tion, the country is divided into seven provinces. 
The silver balboa, equal to $1.00 in the money of 
the U.S, is the monetary unit. 

Килсїюм AND Epucation. Elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory for children from 7 to 15 years 
of age. About 600 schools are scattered through- 
out the provinces, mostly in the rural districts. 
Intermediate and higher education are relatively 
recent and are still in the process of development. 
A notable advance in education was made by the 
establishment of the National Univ. of Panama 
at Panama City in 1935; about 1,000 students at- 
tend its various professional schools. Religion is 
predominantly Roman Catholic, except in the 
Canal Zone. Various Protestant denominations, 
however, are represented throughout the country. 

INHABITANTS, Many different strains make up 
the population, including mainly Indian, Negro, 
white (largely Spanish), and mestizos or mixe 
races. 7 

Panama, on the Pacific coast, is the capital and 
largest city. Other major centers are Colón, San- 
tiago, Aguadulce, Montijo, and Puerto Armuelles. 
Population, 1940, 631,637. 

Hir. The ied comprised in Panama 
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was a part of the Spanish colony in South Amer- 
ica until 1821, when the inhabitants proclaimed 
their independence and became incorporated with 
the then powerful republic of Colombia, which 
had embraced the presidency of Quito, the vice- 
royalty of New Granada, and the Dominion of 
Venezuela. 

The object of declaring independence of the 
government of Spain was to improve administra- 
tive conditions, hence the republic of Colombia 
was founded in a region that formerly comprised 
all of the territory of northern South America. 
This republic was bounded on the south by Brazil 
and Peru and on the east by Guiana. In 1831, 
when the great republic of Colombia was dis- 
solved, the territory was divided and the three 
republics of Venezuela, Ecuador, and New Gra- 
nada were established. 

At that time, the Isthmus of Panama was incor- 
porated as a part of New Granada, and in 1832 
a constitution was adopted which established a 
system of centralized government. The greater 
number of the provinces of New Granada en- 
gaged in a civil war in 1841, denounced the con- 
stitution, and instead of the centralized govern- 
ment proclaimed a federation of states, giving the 
several divisions larger power in local govern- 
ment. At that time the provinces of Panama and 
Veragua, which then comprised the Isthmus of 
Panama, proclaimed independence and erected a 
sovereign state. A convention was called on Mar. 
18, 1841, when the territory embraced in the 
isthmus was organized as the Republic of Pan- 
ama, and it was declared to be the intention of 
the people never again to allow the republic to 
be incorporated with New Granada under the 
constitution that centralized the government in 
the nation at the expense of individual states. 
However, the congress of New Granada began to 
favor a form of federal organization and the state 
of Panama was again united with the mother re- 
public. This system of government was Са 
on successfully until the Civil War of 1885, when 
the congress and president of Colombia substi- 
tuted an absolute central government in its PME 

In 1876 the Colombian government ha 
granted to a French company а concession. for 
the construction of a canal across the Isthmus. 
By 1889, over $260,000,000 had been spent on 
the project, bankrupting the French rv 
but making little contribution toward the ir 
ing of the canal. Meanwhile, the strong entra 
movement in Colombia (1885-86) combined " 
the growing importance of Panama to LEUR 
nationalist feeling. Sporadic outbreaks against 
government, however, failed to bring about à 
change until 1903. A new French P red 
formed for the purpose of selling the cana 
cession to the U.S., enlisted the support of ns 
ful financial and political elements in the U.S. 


With the unofficial but admitted support of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, and with the undoubted 
assistance of the U.S, Navy, a bloodless revolu- 
tion was carried through in Panama on Nov, 3, 
1903. Ten days later the de facto government of 
the Republic of Panama was recognized by the 
U.S, and within two weeks the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty, providing for U.S. construction 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, had 
been negotiated and signed, 

The treaty established a romile-wide strip 
across the isthmus as the Canal Zone, and the 
territory was leased to the U.S. in perpetuity, In 
return, Panama received a payment of $10,000,000 
and an annual rental of $250,000. The canal was 
opened to traffic in August 1914. In the same year, 
Colombia agreed to recognize the independence 


of Panama. 

During World War I, Panama sided with the 
US,, declaring war upon Germany in 1917. In- 
ternally, however, the country continued to be 
torn by political friction largely caused by the 
government's attitude toward the U.S, American 
troops supervised the elections of 1912 and 1918, 
and this interference served to increase the suspi- 
cion and antagonism of the people. 

In 1934, following the devaluation of the US. 


in paper currency. Two years later a treaty was 


Harbor in December, Panama declared war on 
the Axis powers and became an original member 
of the United Nations. Hemi solidarity 
was further st int when чис 
gress of the U.S, agreed to tr to Panamani mag 


ing from 
places, cur di. pacific, an airline distance of 
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36 m. The length of the Canal channel is 50 m. 
from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water 
in the Pacific, and the average time for passage 
of a ship is about 8 hr., more or less, depending 
on the type and speed of the vessel. The Canal 
proper on the Atlantic side begins at the break- 
water entrance in Limon Bay about 1 m. N.w. of 
Cristóbal. The dredged channel from Cristóbal 
to Gatun, a distance of 7 m. at sea level, is 500 
ft. wide and 42 ft. deep at mean low water, the 
minimum depth of the Canal channel for its 
entire length. This section of the channel runs 
in a southerly direction through low, swampy 
ground. A vessel entering the Canal from the 
Atlantic Ocean is lifted 85 ft. from sea level to 
the level of Gatun Lake by a series of three steps 
or flights of locks. Gatun Lake, one of the largest 
artificial bodies of water in the world, is fed 
by Madden Lake, a large reservoir higher up 
on the Chagres River, where Madden Dam, 
completed in 1935, acts as a flood regulator of 
the Canal water supply and constitutes the prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power for the Canal 
Zone. The length of the channel through Gatun 
Lake is 21 m. from Gatun Locks to the entrance 
of Gaillard Cut at Gamboa. Gaillard Cut has a 
minimum width of 300 ft. and is 8 m. long; the 
cut passes through the Continental Divide. 
Formerly known as Culebra, the Cut was re- 
named in honor of Col. David DuBose Gaillard, 
who was in charge of this section of the Canal 
construction, Where the major part of excavation 
was required. Gaillard Cut ends at Pedro Miguel 
Locks, where a vessel en route from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific is lowered one step to Miraflores 
Lake, a small artificial body of water about 1 m. 
long. After crossing this lake, the vessel is low- 
ered the remaining two steps or flights to sea 
level at Miraflores Locks. The portion of the 
channel from Miraflores Locks to deep water in 
the Pacific is 7 m. long. 

The locks of the Canal are in duplicate and 
permit two-way traffic. Each lock chamber has 
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а usable length and width of 1,000 ft. and mt 
ft., respectively. The minimum over-sill de 
of water is 40 ft., although at Miraflores 
this depth is approximately 58 ft. at high tid 
compensate for the extreme tidal variation 
the Pacific. For 24-hr. operation, the maxim 
daily capacity of the Canal under normal oj 
tions is estimated at 36 ships of average size, 
The construction of a third set of locks to in- 
crease the capacity of the Canal was authorized _ 
by Congress Aug. 11, 1939, and an appropria- 
tion of $277,000,000 was made available for the 
project. The project was suspended during the 
early part of World War II after most of th 
excavation for the New Gatun Locks and the 
New Miraflores Locks had been completed. After 
the war, legislation was enacted (December 
1945) directing that the entire Isthmian canal _ 
problem be restudied and re-evaluated. This _ 
study, the most extensive ever undertaken, was 
completed, and a report was forwarded to Con- 
gress in December 1947 with the recommend: 
tion that the Panama Canal be converted to se 
level. No formal action has been taken by Con: 
gress on this report and recommendation. | 

The Canal runs through a strip of land known — 
as the Canal Zone (q.v.), which is connected 
with North, Central, and South America by _ 
numerous air and steamship lines. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1904 the Zone has been considered 
a vital area in the national defense program. 
It is the headquarters of the Caribbean Com- 
mand, which is responsible for supporting U.S. 
policy in all Central and South America except _ 
Mexico. ) 

The Canal Zone is, іп effect, а U.S. govern- 
ment reservation. Through the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment, as an independent agency of the 
executive branch, the U.S. government exercises 
authority and is responsible for some Federal as 
well as the usual state and local government 
functions. The operation of the Canal and its 
supporting functions is consolidated in a self- 
sustaining government corporation, known as the 
Panama Canal Co., with ownership by the Fed- 
eral government represented by the Secretary 
of the Army. The fundamental legislation which 
established the pattern and provided the basic 
concept of the Panama Canal Co.-Canal Zone 
government was passed in 1950. Both entities 
are headed by a single appointee who holds the 
title of Governor of the Canal Zone and Presi- 
dent of the Panama Canal Co. 

Headquarters for the civilian company-govern- 
ment operation is at Balboa Heights. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force maintain installations in 
the Canal Zone. 4 

Although immediately adjacent to the terminal 
ports of the Canal, Panama City and Colón are 
under the government of the Republic of Panama. 


THE GATUN LOCKS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
а es through a lock en route from the Pacific to the Atanti . 
ground is Gatun Lake, formed by the blockage of the Chagres River R ap cim M SA 


In the foreground a ship pass: 


History. The region traversed by the Panama 
Canal is the site of some of the earliest Spanish 
exploration and settlement after the discovery of 
America. The region was visited by Christopher 
Columbus in 1502 on his fourth voyage to the 
New World. The earliest known plans for the 
construction of a Panama Canal were initiated 
about 1520, and in 1534 Charles V of Spain 
ordered a competent survey of the route follow- 
ing the Chagres River. Little consideration was 
given to connecting the two oceans by a canal 
from the time Philip II succeeded Charles V on 
the throne of Spain in 1556 until the early part 
of the roth century, when Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, the geographer, visited the Americas 
and suggested the possibility of several canal 
routes, the most favored being the Nicaragua, 
Atrato, and Panama, in that order. А great 
stimulus to the construction of a canal was given 
in 1855 with the completion of the Panama R.R. 
by American private enterprise. It was the first 
transcontinental railway in the Americas. A con- 
cession to build a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama was granted by the Colombian govern- 
ment in 1878, and the following year the Panama 
Canal Co., or Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Interocéanique, Was formed, with Count Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal, 
as president. The work was initiated in January 
1881, but the enterprise failed in 1889. A new 
company was formed in 1894, and the work was 


continued on a modified scale, sufficient to keep 
alive the concession, until 1904, when the French 
canal company's rights and properties were 
transferred to the U.S. government. 

The purchase of the French rights and prop- 
erties was authorized in 1902 at à total cost of 
$40,000,000. A treaty was then negotiated with 
Colombia for the construction of the Canal, but 
it failed to be ratified by the Colombian senate 
in the summer of 1903. When Panama revolted 
and declared its independence from Colombia on 
Nov. 3, 1903, a treaty was negotiated between the 
new republic and the U.S. and was ratified early 
in 1904. The treaty included provisions for an 
initial U.S. payment to Panama of $10,000,000 
and an annual payment of $250,000, beginning 
nine years later. (This annuity was increased to 
$430,000, effective in 1934, and to $1,930,000, 
effective in 1956.) After two years of preparatory 
work by the US, construction on the Canal 
began in 1907 and continued for seven years. 
The Canal was officially opened to trafhe on 
Aug. 15, 1914, when the Panama R.R. steamer 
‘Ancon passed through it to the Pacific, The 
formal opening of the Canal by proclamation of 
President Wilson on July 12, 1920, marked the 
official end of the construction. 

In 1955 the U.S. and the Republic of Panama 
signed a treaty covering various aspects of the 
Canal’s operation. Railroad yards and other 
properties valued at $25,000,000 were turned 
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over to Panama, a uniform wage plan was in- 
stituted for all employees in the Canal Zone, 
and the 9,500 non-U.S. citizens working in the 
Canal Zone were placed under the U.S. Civil 
Service retirement system. The U.S. began con- 
struction of a $20,000,000 bridge across the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal, scheduled for 
completion in 1962. In 1959 the Panama Canal 
Co. had in progress a $19,000,000 program of 
Canal improvements designed to increase traffic 
capacity. 

The Panama Canal was built primarily to save 
time and distance in ocean navigation. For ex- 
ample, the distance of 13,135 nautical m. between 
New York and San Francisco by way of the 
Strait of Magellan can be reduced by 7,873 m. 
Between New York and Wellington, New Zea- 
land, the journey is 2,822 m. shorter, and be- 
tween New York and Yokohama, Japan, the trip 
is reduced by 3,357 m. 

The average ocean-going commercial vessel 
pays about $4,300 in tolls for transit of the Canal. 
Vessels operated in the government service of 
the Republic of Panama, war vessels of the Re- 
public of Colombia, and vessels transiting solely 
for the purpose of having repairs made at the 
Canal shops, are exempt from the payment of 
tolls. Panama Canal traffic has varied greatly 
from its opening. The peak of commercial traffic 
prior to World War II was reached in the fiscal 
year 1929, when 6,289 transits by toll-paying, 
ocean-going vessels were made through the 
Canal. The lowest total since that time was in 
the fiscal year 1944, when there were only 1,562 
transits in commercial trade. This figure has 
gradually increased since, and in the 1958 fiscal 
year a total of 9,187 transits by ocean-going com- 
mercial vessels of 300 tons or over was recorded. 
Transits by vessels of all classes during the year 
totaled 10,553. Tolls for the same year amounted 
to $42,834,000. 

Panama City, a city in Florida, seat of Bay 

~County, 7 m. from the Gulf of Mexico and ca. 
95 m. s.E. of Pensacola. Important as a fishing 
and resort center, it also has lumber and paper 
mills and manufactures glass. Tyndall Air Force 
Base is located nearby. Panama City was incor- 
porated in 1909. Population, 1940, 11,610; in 
1950, 25,814. 

Panama City, capital of the Republic of Pan- 
ama. See Panama, seaport city and capital. 

Panama Congress, a meeting of delegates 
from the nations of America in Panama City, 
Panama, in June 1826, to consider questions of 
mutual interest, such as the slave trade, the estab- 
lishment of republics in Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
and the recognition of the new republic of Haiti. 
The congress was called by Simón. Bolívar, presi- 
dent of Colombia, who previously (1823) had 
been unsuccessful in urging the governments of 
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Chile, Mexico, Peru, and other countries to 

in the formation of a confederacy of the 

ican states. His invitation to the 0.5, to 
congress of 1826 was accepted by Presid 
Adams, and Richard C. Anderson and Jo 
Sergeant were appointed envoys extraordinary. 
The congress, which was convened on June 
held ten sessions and agreed upon a treaty 
perpetual alliance against Spain. The U.S. 

not represented at the meeting at Panama, since 
Anderson died en route and Sergeant was de- 
layed and did not reach Panama until after the _ 
congress had adjourned. / 

Pan-American Conferences (pan-¢-mér'i- 
kan kón' fér-én-sez), the regular and interim con- 
ferences attended by members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union (q.v.). 

REGULAR CONFERENCES: The regular confer- 
ences of the 21 American republics, known as 
International Conferences of American States, 
are convened once every five years. Beginning 
with the year 1889, there have been ten such 
conferences; the tenth met in Caracas, Vene- - 
zuela, in 1954. The rrth Inter-American Con- 
ference was scheduled to meet in Quito, Ecuador, 


Feb. r, 1960. 


The First International Conference of Ameri- 1 


can States, representing 18 countries, convened. 


in Washington, D.C., on the invitation of the | 


U.S. government, in 1889-90. Among the ques- 
tions considered were the maintenance of peace 
in the Western Hemisphere, the establishment: 


of an American customs union, and a plan for \ 


international arbitration. Numerous agreements 
on these questions were signed, most of them 
taking the form of resolutions not requiring 
ratification. The one achievement of this confer- 
ence was the creation of the Commercial Bureau 
of American Republics, later called the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics, and the 
Pan American Union. 

The Second International Conference con- 
vened in Mexico City in 1901-02. The program 
closely resembled that of the first conference, an 
a number of treaties were signed, not all, how- 
ever, being ratified. The most important agree- 
ments affected arbitration of disputes. Only nine - 
governments signed the treaty on compulsory 
arbitration, but 15 signed the protocol permitting 
their countries to adhere to the Hague Conven- 
tion (July 20, 1899) on arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. 

The Third International Conference was held 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1906. Among the 
resolutions unanimously voted was an agreement 
to present the Drago Doctrine for adoption into 
international law at the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. The Drago Doctrine, as enunciated by 
Argentine Foreign Minister Luis M. Drago, 
stated that the use of force for the collection of 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT BUENOS AIRES IN 1936 


In addressing the delegates to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 


the late President 


(front row, left) emphasized the good-neighbor policy of the U.S. 


debts by European powers could not rightly be 
undertaken against a sovereign state. 

The Fourth International Conference con- 

vened in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1910. All 
of the American states except Bolivia attended 
the conference. Agreements on pecuniary claims, 
patents, and literary and artistic copyrights were 
adopted. The International Bureau of American 
Republics was reorganized at this time, 
\ The Fifth International Conference convened 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1923. The program of 19 
items drawn up by the governing board of the 
Pan American Union included problems of cur- 
tailing military and naval expenditures, Nineteen 
countries ratified the Gondra Treaty, which pro- 
vided that inter-American controversies which 
could not be settled in diplomatic channels 
should be submitted for investigation to one of 
two commissions of inquiry sitting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The Sixth International Conference was held 
in Havana, Cuba, in 1928. At first, resentment 
was shown to the U.S. because of its activities 
in Nicaragua, its high-tariff barriers, and its 
strong influence over the Pan American Union. 
Most important among the treaties and conven- 
tions adopted were those affecting public and 
private international law and the Pan American 
Union. Plans were made for a special conference 
on compulsory arbitration, and the question of 
USS. intervention in the affairs of other Ameri- 
can states was left to another conference. 


The Seventh International Conference con’ 
vened in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1033. A 
friendly feeling was shown to the U.S, in spite 
of its continued intervention in the Caribbean, 
The Gran Chaco boundary problem was dis 
cussed, and a more permanent character was 
given to the Commission of Investigation pro- 
vided for in the General Convention of Inter- 
American Conciliation adopted at the Inter- 
national Conference on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion (Washington, D.C., 1929). 

The Eighth International Conference con- 
vened in Lima, Peru, in 1938. The most impor- 
tant questions were the removal of trade bar- 
riers, the establishment of continental solidarity, 
the establishment of an American league of 
nations, and an inter-American court of justice. 
The “Declaration of Lima” was the most signifi- 
cant achievement of the conference, since it 
affirmed the solidarity of the hemisphere and 
advocated inter-American cooperation to рге 
vent foreign intervention and acts of aggression 
to the peace and integrity of the American states. 
To facilitate joint action, it was agreed that in 
the event of threats of aggression any signatory 
nation might convene à meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the American states for purposes of 


consultation. 


In 1948 the Ninth International Conference 


met at Bogotá, Colombia, and signed the 
“Charter of the Organization of American 
States," which formulated the principles of inter- 
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American cooperation and created the organi- 
zation to make them effective. 

The Tenth Inter-American Conference, held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in March 1954, approved 
three conventions: Convention for the Promo- 
tion of Inter-American Cultural Relations; Con- 
vention on Territorial Asylum; and Convention 
on Diplomatic Asylum. The chief political prob- 
lem of the conference was reflected in the reso- 
lution entitled “Declaration of Solidarity for the 
Preservation of the Political Integrity of the 
American States Against the Intervention of 
International Communism.” By their approval 
of the resolution, the American states showed 
that they were solidly united and ready to oppose 
any attempt at intervention from outside the 
hemisphere operating through international 
Communism. 

INTERIM CONFERENCES: The International Con- 
ference of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration met in Washington, D.C., in 1929. 
Representatives of the American states signed 
three agreements: a General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration and Additional Protocol 
of Progressive Arbitration; a General Conven- 
tion of Inter-American Conciliation; and an Ad- 
ditional Protocol to the General Convention of 
Inter-American Conciliation. These condemn war 
asan instrument of policy and substitute obliga- 
tory arbitration as a means of settling controver- 
sies of an international character among the 
American states. The decision of a chosen body 
of arbitrators is to be considered final. Prior to 
arbitration, or if arbitration fails, it is agreed that 
the controversy then be taken up by commissions 
of inquiry which attempt to reach settlement 
through conciliation. 

The Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace met at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in 1936. President Franklin D. Roosevelt ad- 
dressed the conference at its opening session. The 
U.S. delegation presented an eight-point peace 
program and submitted a draft for a peace proj- 
ect to combine the five inter-American agree- 
ments previously negotiated. The conference 
approved the peace program and a peace pact 
providing for conciliation and arbitration to set- 
tle disputes or threats to American peace. The 
conference also approved resolutions for the codi- 
fication of American international law, and the 
establishment of national commissions to pro- 
mote intellectual cooperation. Following are the 
most important treaties approved at the confer- 
ence: Convention for the Maintenance, Preserva- 
tion, and Re-establishment of Peace; Convention 
to Co-ordinate, Extend, and Assure the Fulfill- 
ment of the Existing Treaties Between the 
American States; Inter-American Treaty on 
Good Offices and Mediation; Treaty on the Pre- 
vention of Controversies. 
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The First Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics, known as the Pan- 
American Conference on Neutrality, met at Pan- 
ama in 1939, following the outbreak of World 
War Il. The most important resolution of this 
conference was the “Declaration of Panama,” 
which presented a united front to belligerent 
countries, creating a neutrality zone to protect 
the Americas from war operations and permit 
continued inter-American trade. An Inter-Ameri- 
can Neutrality Committee was set up to deal 
with problems arising out of the declaration. 
Also created at this time was the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, 
which dealt with economic and financial prob- 
lems caused by the war. 

The Second Meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the American Republics met at Havana, Cuba, 
in 1940. Among the problems discussed were 
those concerning subversive activities of German 
and Italian agents in American countries, air and 
naval bases for continental defense, and the 
status of colonies in the hemisphere under the 
administration of nations conquered by Ger- 
many. The conference adopted a "Declaration of 
Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the 
Defense of the Americas." 

A Third Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics met at Rio de Janciro, 
Brazil, in 1942. A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that each country, in conformity with 
its own circumstances, break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace convened at Mexico City in 
1945. One of the most successful meetings ever 
held by representatives of the American states, 
this conference unanimously adopted 6o resolu- 
tions, all designed to strengthen political, mili- 
tary, economic, social, and cultural collaboration 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The conference members expressed regret that 
Argentina had not found it possible to adopt 
principles permitting her to participate in the 
conference. The participants, nevertheless, recog- 
nized Argentina as a member of the Union of 
American Republics and declared that it was the 
hope of the signatory nations that Argentina 
would speedily identify herself with the com- 
mon policy and adhere to the principles and 
declarations of the conference. 

The declaration on reciprocal assistance and 
American solidarity, known as the “Act of Cha- 
pultepec," obligated the American states to con- 
sult among themselves and combine their forces, 
general and military, in the event of aggression 
to the territorial and political integrity of any 
American state. Any such act of aggression was 
to be considered a threat to all and an interfer- 
ence with the war effort of the United Nations 
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for the duration of World War II. It was further 
recommended that following the establishment 
of peace, the American states should consider 
the conclusion of permanent treaties embodying 
the same principles. It was emphasized that the 
“Act of Chapultepec” constituted regional provi- 
sions intended to conform with the purposes 
and principles of the future United Nations 
organization. 

Other important resolutions of the conference 
endorsed the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as a 
basis for world organization, provided for a reor- 
ganization of the Pan-American system, recom- 
mended the creation of an Inter-American De- 
fense Board, reaffirmed the equality of rights 
and opportunities of men, regardless of race or 
religion, and advocated thorough systems of 
social legislation for all the American states. 

In pursuance of a decision of the conference 
held at Mexico City in 1945, the American states 
met at Quitandinha, Brazil, and drafted the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, which was signed 
at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 2, 1947. This treaty formu- 
lated the regional collective security system of 
the American states and provided for mutual aid 
in the event of armed attack against an Ameri- 
can state. 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of For- 
eign Ministers of the American Republics, called 


at the request of the U.S., took place in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 26 to April 7, 1951. The 
meeting drew up the “Declaration of Washing- 
ton,” dealing with political, economic, and mili- 
tary cooperation and with measures for strength- 
ening the internal security of the American 
states. 

Pan American Day (pin a-mér'i-kan dà) 
Or DAY OF THE AMERICAS, celebrated annually on 
April 14; it commemorates the founding of the 
Pan American Union in 1890 and "the sover- 
eignty of the American nations and the volun- 
tary union of all in one continental community." 

Pan American Highway System, a net- 
work of roads stretching from the U.S. border 
through Mexico, Central America, and much of 
South America. The system totals 17,700 m. and 
passes through 17 countries. The section of the 
highway between the U.S.Mexico border and 
Panama City, са. 3,200 m., is called the Inter- 
American Highway. 

In the late 1950's, there were gaps in the 
highway system in four countries, and there was 
great variation in the type and condition of the 
existing roads (see chart below), The gaps were 
(on the Inter-American Highway) between 
Ciudad Cuahtémoc, Mexico, and Colotenango, 
Guatemala; between San Isidro del General, 
Costa Rica, and Concepción, Panama; and be- 


PANORAMA OF MEXICO CITY 
On the Inter-American section of the Pan American Highway System 


Courtesy Pan American World Airways 


ON THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


A stela (left) of the Mayan civilization, in Honduras 
(courtesy Pan American World Airways). The Autos 
pista, a link in the highway system through Venezuela 
(courtesy Pan American Union) 


LANDMARKS ALON 
This monument (left) in Quito, Ecuador, 
Highway traverses ‘mountain gran 
(bottom right), where it Passes thi 


marks the Equatorial Line (Grace Line Photo). The Pan Amer 
deur (top right) in Peru (courtesy Pan American Union), and in Argentin: 
rough a tunnel (courtesy Pan American Union) 


tween Chepo, Panama, and the Atrato region of 
Colombia; and (in South America) from south- 
ern Ecuador to the Peruvian border. All of these 


gaps could be bypassed either by rail or by a 
The highway system has significantly affected 
transportation in the participating countries; 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


trucks have replaced llama trains and oxcarts 
and individual countries have built road links 
providing access to interior forest, agricultural, 
or mining areas. Tourism has shown a marked 
increase in countries where the highway has 
been completed. 


MILEAGE OF THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Country Toto! | Poved | All Dry | Impos- 
Weather | Weather | sable 

Mexico 1,03 | 1,403 

Guatemala 317 49 243 25 

El Salvador 194 173 2 

Honduras - 166 166 

Nicaragua 209 131 98 

Costa Rica 412 5 218 133 

Panama 540 75 264 201 

Venezuelo 593 593 

Colombia 2,136 407 | 1729 

Ecuador 645 586 2 | з 

Peru 1909 | 1,119 790 

Chile 1,484 1,126 129 

Bolivia 1092 84 823 за | 149 

Argentina 2983 | 1,576 53 | 84 

Paraguay 442 45 176 5 | 16 

Uruguay 449 407 3 E] 

Brozil 2,506 348 | 2087 5 

Total 17,700 | 6900 | 8843 | 1163 | 794 


The idea of a highway linking North and 
South America dates back to the days of Spanish 
exploration, but it was not until 400 years later 
that practical steps were taken toward its 
achievement. In 1923 the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, meeting in 
Santiago, Chile, recommended the convening of 
a conference by the Pan American Union (4-0.) 
to study the problems involved in a Latin- 
American highway route. In 1925 a permanent 
Pan American Highway Congress was estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires. In the ensuing years, as 
a result of consultations with the various na- 
tional governments concerned, the planned 
single route evolved into a network. From 1930 
to 1940, actual construction made great strides. 
By the latter year, 62 per cent of the highway 
between Mexico and Panama had been com- 
pleted in paved or all-weather roads; on the 
west coast of South America, 5,000 m. out of 
the total length of 5,757 m. were completed. The 
highway system took on added significance with 
the outbreak of World War Il, and the U.S. 
government appropriated more than $65,000,000 
to close the gaps in the Inter-American Highway 
between Mexico and Panama. In 1954 the Or- 
ganization of American States (4.0.) adopted a 
new organizational plan for the Pan American 
Highway Congress, looking toward early com- 

letion of the highway system. 
м einen ‘ond travel is regulated by a 
convention, ratified by most of the American 
nations, which governs size, load, and equip. 
ment of vehicles and the use of registration 
markers and special automobile permits. Traffic 
rules are not included. 
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Pan-Americanism — (pin-a-mér'i-kanis'm), 
the movement of inter-American cooperation 
among the 21 republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, based on the development of closer rela- 
tions and the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing. It embraces three political principles: the 
sovereignty of cach member state; regional col- 
lective security against aggression; and arbitra- 
tion of international disputes. 

The beginnings of inter-American cooperation 
are to be found in the independence movements 
in Latin America during the latter half of the 
18th century and the first quarter of the 19th 
century. In these struggles, the Spanish colonies 
combined their forces against the mother coun- 
try. Later, the new countries made numerous 
attempts to confederate in order to protect them- 
selves against European expansion in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and also to promote economic 
cooperation among themselves. From the first, 
the U.S. favored the establishment of independ- 
ent states in Latin America, and Latin-American 
statesmen looked to the U.S. for models of gov- 
ernment. The U,S, Congress passed a resolution 
of sympathy for the Spanish-American colonists 
in 1811, and Henry Clay advocated the founda- 
tion of a league of all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere in 1820. Between 1822 and 1825, 
there was an exchange of diplomatic representa: 
tives between the U.S. and the Latin-American 
countries. In 1823 President Monroe proclaimed 
the Monroe Doctrine (q.v.), which stated that 
the Americas were not subject to future coloniza- 
tion by European powers and that any manifesta- 
tion of control of the independent countries of 
the Western Hemisphere would be considered a 
threat to the peace and security of the U.S, 

In general, the U.S. did not figure in the first 
Hispanic-American projects for union, because of 
physical barriers and fundamental differences in 
the political, economic, and social problems of 
the new countries. Whereas the U.S., favored by 
less extreme natural conditions, had already es 
tablished a representative government, the Latin- 
American countries were not ready to assume the 
responsibilities of democratic government. At one 
time or another, most of them were involved in 
boundary disputes with their neighbors, internal 
struggles for political control, and economic 
difficulties. U.S. territorial expansion, moreover, 
roused distrust among Latin-American countries. 

A few of the great statesmen of the Americas, 
however, did conceive of a union of all the 
nations of this hemisphere, notably Francisco de 
Miranda and Simón Bolívar. The latter con- 
vened the amphictyonic congress at Panama in 
1826, intended as the first congress of all the 
American nations. But the U.S. arrived too late 
to attend and not more than about half of the 
American states were present, and only one 
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ratified the treaty of union and perpetual con- 
federation. Fears of domination by Spain, France, 
and the U.S, as well as inter-American wars, 
delayed the progress of political Pan-American- 
ism, although the cultural understanding was 
growing. 

In 1881 U.S. Secretary of State James G. Blaine 
issued invitations to a congress of American 
states for the promotion of hemisphere peace and 
of inter-American trade. So the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American states met in 
Washington, D.C., in 1889, with 18 countries 
represented. It created the Commercial Bureau of 
American Republics, later called the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Several other international confer- 
ences of American states have followed, at inter- 
vals of about five years, and have, in turn, in- 
spired many interim conferences on special prob- 
lems, A logical outcome of both the regular and 
the interim conferences is the creation of a vari- 
ety of committees to implement conference reso- 
lutions and undertake a practical study of special. 
ized problems affecting the Americas. They have 
achieved important results in the field of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Pan-Americanism, at the turn of the century, 
was often confused with imperialistic attitudes 
of the U.S., as shown in the Spanish-American 
War (1898), and the Platt Amendment (1901), 
which guaranteed Cuban sovereignty but per- 
mitted the U.S. to intervene in Cuban affairs as 
a protective measure. The Panama Canal incident 
(1903) also aroused considerable bitterness at the 
time, since the U.S, employed strong-arm methods 
to establish Panama's independence and failed to 
make adequate reparations to Colombia for the 
loss of her isthmian territory. 

In the 1910's, however, the U.S. began a re- 
versal of its policy. Ambassadors were sent to 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile; Spanish was intro- 
duced into North American universities; and 
there was a tremendous growth of inter-Ameri- 
can trade and travel. In 1920 the U.S. exported 
$1,488,324,000 in foreign and domestic goods to 
the Latin-American countries and imported from 
them products amounting to $1,766,078,000. 
Soon after World War I, however, the U.S. lost 
many Latin-American customers because of its 
high tariffs and the allegedly dubious dealings 
of many U.S. business concerns. In spite of bad 
feeling caused by land disputes and continued 
U.S. intervention in Caribbean affairs, important 
Progress was made in arbitration procedure at 
the Inter-American Conference on Arbitration 
and Conciliation (1928-29). In addition, signifi- 
cant advances were achieved in communications 
and transportation facilities. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt's statement of 
the good-neighbor policy in his inaugural ad- 
dress (1933) and in an address to the Pan Amer- 
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ican Union on April 12, 1933, introduced a new 
era of intensified effort in the field of inter- 
American relations. The good-neighbor policy 
dedicated the U.S. to pursue friendly relations 
with all nations. It led to the first real attempt 
to Pan-Americanize the Monroe Doctrine. In 
accordance with the principle of nonintervention, 
the Platt Amendment was abrogated (1934), 
armed forces were withdrawn from Haiti 
(1934), and a treaty of nonintervention was 
signed with Panama (1936). In 1934 a system 
of reciprocal trade agreements was instituted. 
By 1939, trade agreements had been signed with 
тї Latin-American countries. These soon proved 
of great mutual benefit since they worked on a 
triangular principle, providing that a tariff con- 
cession made by one country to another could 
extend to other countries which did not dis- 
criminate against the country originating the 
concession. 

At the suggestion of President Roosevelt, an 
Inter-American Peace Conference met at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, for the maintenance of peace in 
the Western Hemisphere and the suppression of 
subversive propaganda issued by antidemocratic 
powers. During World War 11, great efforts 
were made to promote and strengthen coopera- 
tion of all kinds among the American repub- 
lics. For that purpose, a variety of special agen- 
cies were set up: the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, the Inter- 
American Development Commission, the Inter- 
American Coffee Board, the Inter-American 
Commission for Territorial Administration, the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, and the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

The U.S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (1941-46) conducted valuable 
studies on the economic, cultural, scientific, and 
educational aspects of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, In cooperation with the U.S. Dept. of State, 
it also entertained visiting Latin Americans and 
arranged for exchanges of scholars and students, 
as well as the distribution of educational mate- 
rials of all types. Some of the functions of this 
organization have been taken over by other US. 
government agencies, and almost all of the de- 
partments of the U.S. government contain sec 
tions devoted to inter-American affairs. ч 

Аз a result of actions taken by the Organiza- 
tion of American States (O.A.S.) in 1958 and 
1959, far-reaching economic and social develop- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere were fore- 
seen. A new approach to Latin America's cco- 
nomic problems, including financing, emerged. 
A new O.A.S. educational program was begun. 
A Latin-American agreement on coffee was 
signed, establishing a percentage system for 
coffee exports and contributing to the stability 
of the world coffee market. 
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Several conferences bearing on the economic 
development of the Americas were held during 
this period. Among them were a meeting of the 
Permanent Technical Committee on Ports of the 
O.A.S. to promote port t and a meet 
ing of the nine-nation Permanent Executive 
Committee of the Pan American Highway Con- 
gress to review plans for the early establishment 
of year-round through traffic on the highway in 
Mexico, Central America, and Panama. 

An objective of the O,A.S, educational pro 
gram is to help millions of illiterates in Latin 
America to learn to read and write. pde 
of 1958 a project begun in 1951 had ted 
more than 4,000,000 booklets, the contents of 
which furnish the equivalent of an elementary- 
school education, to people in 18 countries. Also 
in 1958 the O.A.S. began to award soo annual 
scholarships for advanced students ti 
the hemisphere. The purpose of the O.A.S. Fel. 
lowship Program is to contribute to the eco- 
nomic, social, scientific, and cultural development 
of the 21 member states. 

Scientists from Latin America and the US. 
met in Washington in June 1958, at the invit» 
tion of the O.A.S., to list needs and develop a 
program for higher scientific education and ad- 
vanced research in the Americas. Leading educa- 
tors of the hemisphere also met in the same 
month for an Inter-American Seminar on Over- 
All Planning for Education, sponsored by the 
O.AS. and UNESCO, At the Second Inter. 
American Technical Meeting on. Housing and 


А special committee of the OAS. com posed 
visers, 


Jems. In addition р за he 
mediate measures for joint action, group 
concentrated on finding ways to expand basic 
commodity exports of Latin America and to 
avoid drastic fluctuations a the of the 
commodities in international 
ing the establishment. of regional markets in 
Latin America; increasing 
capital to Latin America; and expanding pro 
grams of technical 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION BUILDING 
The Hall of Heroes contains statues of the great men of freedom in the Western Hemisphere. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union building, in Washington, D.C. is the site of meetings of the Organization of American States 


can States.” The former Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, composed of one repre- 
sentative with the rank of ambassador from each 
member state, became the Council of the O.A.S, 
In the Council, each state has one vote; decisions 
are taken by a simple majority or, in certain 
cases, by a two-thirds vote. The О.А.5. Council 
also operates through its technical subsidiary 
agencies: the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union is administered by 
a Secretary General and an Assistant Secretary 
General, who are elected by and responsible to 
the O.A.S. Council. Administratively, the Union 
is divided into four units: the Dept. of Economic 
and Social Affairs; the Dept. of Legal Affairs; 
the Dept. of Cultural Affairs; and the Dept. of 
Administrative Services. The directors of the 
first three departments, appointed by the Secre- 
tary General, are ex-officio executive secretaries 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively, 

As the General Secretariat of the О.А.5., the 
Pan American Union does much of the pre- 
paratory and follow-up work of the regular Inter- 
American Conferences, for the Meetings of 


Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and 
for specialized conferences. It helps the O.A.S. 
Council and its agencies prepare programs and 
regulations for these meetings; provides person- 
nel and technical aid to the host countries; acts 
as custodian: of documents and archives of the 
conferences; serves as depository for ratification 
instruments of inter-American agreements; and 
submits reports to the O.A.S. Council and to the 
Inter-American Conferences on O.A.S. activities. 

Apart from its official functions, the Union 
serves as an information center on all the mem- 
ber countries. Its Columbus Memorial Library 
contains 150,000 volumes and a comprehensive 
map collection on the Americas for public use. 
Besides providing documentary material, the 
Union sponsors lectures, concerts, art exhibits, 
and helps arrange scholarships. It publishes a 
monthly magazine of general interest in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese; a quarterly bulletin of 
an official nature; and many descriptive pam- 
phlets and specialized reports. 

The following countries are members of the 
Organization of American States: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the US. Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. They contribute to the maintenance 
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of the Union through annual quotas on bases de- 
termined by the O.A.S. Council. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union has its headquarters at Washington, 
D.C. See also Pan-American Conferences; Pan- 
Americanism. 

Panay (рй-27), the name of a U.S. gunboat 
which was bombed and sunk in the Yangtze 
River, China, by a Japanese airplane, on Dec. 12, 
1937, during the Sino-Japanese war. Two lives 
were lost. Although the Panay was clearly 
marked as an American vessel, its survivors were 
attacked by machine-gun fire as they attempted 
to reach safety. Several British vessels also were 
hit. The Japanese government, calling the inci- 
dent an accident, later apologized, disciplined 
the officers involved, and paid indemnities. See 
also China; Japan; United States. (seat 

Panay, one of the islands of the Philippines, 
located near the center of the archipelago, sepa- 
rated from Mindoro by the Mindoro Sea. It is 
м. of Negros Island and has an area of 4,446 
sq. m., exclusive of the dependent islands and 
islets. The largest dependent island is Guimaras, 
located between Panay and Negros, with an area 
of 243 sq. m. The eastern and northeastern 
shores of Panay are indented by many small 
bays and sounds, but the other coast lines are 
relatively unbroken. The surface is mountainous, 
with some peaks exceeding 5,000 ft.; the coasts 
and valleys are extremely fertile. Many streams 
drain the island, including the Panay River in 
the north, the Cidián in the west, and the Jalaur 
in the southeast. Forests are abundant and the 
climate is tropical. 

Panay is essentially an agricultural area, the 
principal crop being rice. Other crops include 
sugar cane, copra, corn, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
pepper, and citrus fruits. Livestock is also im- 
portant, the principal animals raised being 
horses, carabao, and sheep. Among rich mineral 
deposits are coal, iron, gold, gypsum, marble, 
sulfur, copper, and salt, which are increasingly 
under exploitation. Panay’s industries include 
lumbering and the manufacture of textiles and 
cement. 

The inhabitants of Panay are mostly Visayans, 
but there аге also a small number of Mundos and 
Negritos. Politically, the island is divided into 
three districts, those of Iloilo, Capiz, and 
Antique. Iloilo, the capital, is one of the princi- 
pal ports. It was occupied and garrisoned by the 
U.S. during the Spanish-American War (1898), 
at the end of which the Philippines were ceded 
to the U.S. A number of insurrections against 
U.S. rule followed, and the island was not fully 
pacified until rgor. Panay was occupied. by 
Japanese troops during World War II. American 
troops landed in March 1945 and retook the 
island after heavy fighting. Population, 1948, 
са. 1,430,000. 
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Pancreas (pan’kré-as), a gland in the human 
body, located back of the stomach, extending 
across the posterior wall of the abdomen. It varies 
from 6 to 8 in. in length, is about 174 in. wide, 
and has an average thickness of about 1 in. In 
the adult, it weighs about 3 oz. The pancreas 
communicates with the intestines by a small duct, 
through which its external secretion, the pan- 
creatic juice, enters the duodenum and aids in 
the digestion of starches, proteins, and fats. 
Insulin, the organ's internal secretion, enters the 
bloodstream, controlling the body's use of sugar. 
The pancreas is found in all birds, reptiles, mam- 
mals, and some fishes. The pancreas of certain 
animals is used as food by man, under the name 
of sweetbreads. 

Pancreatin (pang'kré-a-tin), a digestive fer- 
ment used extensively in medicine. It is extracted 
from the pancreas of a hog or ox that is killed 
about six hours after a full meal, at which time 
that organ is highly active. The color of the ex- 
tract is yellowish and it has a peculiar odor and 
taste. It contains four pancreatic ferments: 
amylopsin, which converts starches into sugar; 
trypsin, a digester of proteids; lipase, which splits 
up and emulsifies fat; and a milk-curdling fer- 
ment. Pancreatin is administered when the 
normal secretion of digestive fluid from the pan- 
creas is unsatisfactory. 

Panda (pán'da) or wan, a quadruped mam- 
mal of the raccoon family, Procyonidae, native 
to Asia. The lesser panda is 2 ft. long, has a 
reddish-brown coat with white on the face, and 
a long, bushy tail. It lives in trees and feeds on 
fruit, birds, insects, and small animals. The giant 
panda, 6 ft. long, is white with black markings 
and almost no tail. It is largely herbivorous, 
living chiefly on bamboo shoots. 


Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society 
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Pandora (pán-dó'ra), in Greek mythology, 
the first woman on earth. It is related that she 
was created by Zeus, the father of men and of 
Gods, as a means of punishing Prometheus, who 
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had offended Zeus by stealing fire from heaven 

+ and bringing it to earth. Pandora was created 
as a lovely, shy maiden and was presented to 
Prometheus as a gift. She was, however, the first 
of the race of women and thus the source of mis- 
fortune to men. 

In another version of the myth, Pandora was 
not evil in herself but only let evil loose in the 
world through her curiosity. Pandora was given 
a box, into which each of the gods had put 
something evil, and was told never to open it. 
She was then sent to Epimetheus, who, although 
warned by his brother, Prometheus, not to ac- 
cept any gift from Zeus, happily received her. 
Pandora, however, was unable to contain her 
curiosity about the box. She finally lifted the lid, 
and all the evils—the illnesses, miseries, sorrows, 
and terrors that have plagued mankind ever 
since—flew out. Pandora slammed the lid shut 
just in time to retain Hope, the only good thing 
in the box, which has, ever since, been mankind's 
solace in misfortune. 

Pangenesis (pan-jén’é-sis), the theory of 
heredity which states that preformed constituents 
of all parts of the grown-up animal or plant are 
condensed in the germ and are transmitted from 
generation to generation. See also Darwin, 
Charles; Evolution. 

Pan-Germanism (pan-j£r^man-iz'm), a polit- 
ical movement which had its roots in the national- 
ist consolidation of Europe and the slow growth 
of national sentiment throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. The movement did not acquire any impor- 
tance till the last quarter of the century when, 
after the unification of Germany, under Bismarck, 
the more vocal chauvinists and reactionaries de- 
manded the union of all Germanic people under 
domination of the German empire. 

Bismarck's opposition to colonial expansion 
caused Germany to enter on the stage of imperi- 
alist rivalry after most of the desirable areas had 
already come under the control of other nations. 
As a result of this late awakening, the desires of 
German industry and commerce remained partly 
unfulfilled during their greatest period of devel- 
opment. Imperialist propagandists seized upon the 
slogans of Pan-Germanism; under the leadership 
of Heinrich Class, the Pan-German League (All- 
deutscher Verband) campaigned for colonial ex- 
pansion and the realization of German nationalist 
goals. 

The movement attempted to justify its aims 
by proclaiming fanciful and unscientific theories 
of biological superiority. The notion of the Nor- 
dic superman consoled many frustrated individ- 
uals who drifted to the Pan-German movement 
from an original violent anti-semitism, although, 
properly speaking, the movement was anti-Jewish 
rather than racially anti-semitic, in that it wel- 
comed converted Jews to membership, Adolf Hit- 
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ler came strongly under the influence of this 
creed. 

Before and during World War I, Pan-German- 
ism became a major war aim, being most clearly 
enunciated by Gen. von Bernhardi in his much 
quoted book, "Germany and the Next War" 
(1912). The treaty of Brest-Litovsk (1918) partly 
fulfilled this dream before the bubble was pricked 
by Allied triumph on the western front. Pan-Ger- 
manism, however, was revived on an unprece- 
dented scale by the rise to power of Adolf Hitler, 
who utilized the slogans of the movement to jus- 
tify his campaign for European and world do- 
minion, extending the theory of the racial superi- 
ority of the Aryan German over almost all other 
people, especially of Jewish and Slavic descent. 

Panic (pan'ik), a commercial crisis, such as 
may result from excessive speculative enterprises, 
unusual and harmful legislation in relation to 
finances and industries, or an extensive failure of 
crops. A panic is attended by overpowering alarm 
in financial and commercial circles. In that case a 
sudden run commences on the banks, the prices 
of securities fall, and other abnormal commercial 
conditions ensue. Among the panics of most note 
in Europe since 1750 are the following: The panic 
of Holland in 1773, which was attended by fail- 
ures exceeding $50,000,000; the panic of England 
in 1793, resulting from the French War, when 
the government issued $25,000,000 exchequer 
bills; the panic of England in 1825 and 1826, 
resulting from speculations in the colonies, when 
770 banks failed, and many families were re- 
quired to live on bran; and the panic of England 
in 1847, owing to excessive railroad speculation, 
when the failures amounted to $100,000,000 and 
the rate of discount was 13 per cent. The finan- 
cial crash in Australia, in 1892, had an unusually 
depressive effect upon trade. } 

The most noteworthy panics of the U.S. begin 
with that of 1819, which resulted from specula- 
tion that followed the War of 1812. In 1837 a 
panic was caused by a number of years of ex- 
traordinary speculation, when a large amount of 
business was transacted on the credit system 
under an inflated currency, and with an increase 
of population and a reduction of the volume of 
money per capita debtors were unable to meet 
their obligations. At that period state banks were 
established, from which currency was issued that 
later depreciated in value. This afterward be- 
came known as wild-cat money, and the mode of 
doing business was called wild-cat banking. The 
panic of 1873 resulted from another period of in- 
flation of the currency during the Civil War and 
from legislation partially destroying the monetary 
functions of silver. In 1893 a widespread panic 
occurred, in which strikes, runs on banks, and 
other business disturbances were common. This 
Panic is generally attributed to a variety of causes, 


Courtesy Brown Bros., N. Y. 
DURING THE PANIC OF 1893 
View of a scene at the New York Stock Exchange 


induding poor crops, unsound financial legisla- 
tion, and the unwholesome effect on the Ameri- 
can markets of a large crop production in other 
continents, 

The panic of 1907 was due to several causes, 
none of which would by itself have produced 
widespread depression. A concerted line of prose- 
cutions of abusive use of trusts in the administra- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevelt may have 
been a cause, Other causes included an inelastic 
currency, a reduction in the standard of value by 
an increased production of gold, unusual specula- 
tion, and legislation to limit the rates charged by 
railroads, The world-wide panic of 1929 to 1933 
m among the most severe on record. Among 
the causes were excessive speculation, overproduc- 
tion of farm crops, trade barriers, and disturbed 
conditions following World War I. 

4 Pankhurst (pànk'hárst), family name of sev- 
ral English leaders in reform movements, no- 
tably for women's suffrage. f 
E MARSDEN PANKHURST (born in Manches- 
eae in 1838; died in 1898) was graduated 
iu nns Univ. (1858) and there received his 
Gal a А 3). He became an associate of Owens 
ee Н 59, and later а governor. After admis- 
ay o the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1867 he prac- 
ig [o a solicitor in Manchester and became a 
em of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
te s € ran and was defeated for election to 
Bs e = Commons three times: in 1883 (as 
был) к lent), in 1885 (Liberal and Radical 

AE an in 1895 (Independent Labour party). 

garded as an extremist in his day, Richard 
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Pankhurst advocated many social and political 
reforms which were put into practice àfter his 
death—some in recent years. He was one of the 
first to speak out for an international "Tribunal 
and League of Nations; he led in improving pat- 
ent law and in calling for repeal of backward and 
unfair labor laws. He drafted the first bill intro- 
duced in Parliament to provide for women's en- 
franchisement, but it was defeated. During his 
first candidacy he advocated free compulsory sec- 
ular education, nationalization of land, reduction 
of armaments, and—unprecedented on the part of 
an English political aspirant—Home Rule for Ire- 
land. Throughout his career Richard Pankhurst 
was active in the women's emancipation move- 
ment. His wife worked with him in this cause 
from the time of their marriage in 1879. Their 
first major success was passage of the Act of 1894 
giving all local-government franchises to women 
on the same terms as men. 

EMMELINE GOULDEN PANKHURST (born in Man- 
chester, England, July 4, 1858; died in London, 
June 14, 1928), wife of Richard Marsden Pank- 
hurst, joined the women's rights movement after 
completing her schooling in France. She was a 
member of the Manchester Women’s Suffrage 
Committee at the time of her marriage. In 1889 
she was a founder of the Women’s Franchise 
League. For five years, beginning in 1893, she 
served as a Poor Law Guardian and Trades Coun- 
cil nominee on the School Board of Manchester. 
The Pankhursts headed a Committee for the 
Relief of the Unemployed during the winter of 
1894 when widespread depression threw thou- 
sands out of work. In 1895 Emmeline Pankhurst 
worked successfully for much-needed poorhouse 
reforms. After her husband's death she broke 
with the Labour party over the issue of women's 
suffrage, the party refusing to demand votes for 
women until full franchise, without the prevail- 
ing limitations of property qualifications, should 
have been accorded to men. In 1903 Mrs. Pank- 
hurst organized the Women's Social and Political 
Union, which became the spearhead of the Eng- 
lish women's emancipation movement. The phase 
of militant agitation began in 1905. 

DAME CHRISTABEL PANKHURST (born in Stratford, 
England, Sept. 22, 1880; died in Santa Monica, 
Calif, Feb. 13, 1958), daughter of Richard and 
Emmeline Pankhurst, was first imprisoned in 
1905, her mother for the first time in 1908. Es- 
TELLE SYLVIA PANKHURST (born in Manchester, 
England, in 1882; died in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
Sept. 27, 1960), also a daughter of Richard and 
Emmeline Pankhurst, was often arrested, with 
her mother and sister, in the years before World 
War I, on charges of inciting to violence, arson, 
and window-smashing. They undertook hunger 
strikes in jail and were forcibly fed. An out- 
come was passage of the Prisoners’ Temporary 
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Discharge for Ill-Health Act, known. as the “Cat 
and Mouse Act," in 1913, legalizing the re-arrest 
of persons temporarily released from jail because 
of ill health. When World War I broke out, 
Emmeline and Christabel Pankhurst called a 
truce with the authorities and devoted their ener- 
gies to recruiting and other war activities. The 
vote for women finally was won in England in 
1918. Emmeline Pankhurst later joined the Con- 
servative party, for which she was a candidate 
for Parliament when she died in 1928. After her 
death, her statue was placed in Westminster, and 
her portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. Her 
autobiography, “My Own Story,” was published 
in 1914. Subsequently, Christabel Pankhurst be- 
came a writer and propagandist for a religious 
group believing in the imminent second coming 
of Christ. She was made a Dame of the British 
Empire in 1936. 

Sylvia Pankhurst opposed World War I and 
Was arrested in 1920 under the Defense of the 
Realm Act. However, during 1914-18 she con- 
tinued public welfare work, establishing clinics, 
children’s nurseries, and organizations to aid 
families of men in the military services. She 
wrote numerous books on political and social sub- 
jects, and edited several publications, including 
New Times. After the Russian Revolution, she 
advocated friendship with the Soviet Union. In 
the 1930's she helped to form groups opposed to 
Fascism in Italy and elsewhere. She was active 
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in war work during World War II and founded 
the Women’s War Emergency Council in Eng- 
land. 

Panorama (pan-d-ré’ mà), the representation 
of a landscape as seen from one point, either in a 
painting or a photograph. The chief difference 
between a painting and a panorama is that the 
former aims at artistic effect and presents only 
part of the landscape, while the latter gives an 
entire view as seen from one position. A noted 
production of this kind is the panorama of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, completed in 1888 and ex- 
hibited a number of years in New York City. 
Productions of this kind may be seen in many art 
galleries. 

Pan-Slavism (pan-slav’izm), a political move- 
ment advocating the unification of all Slavonic 
peoples in one great empire; also the belief that 
Slavonic peoples have a common culture which 
it is their duty to preserve and foster. First propa- 
gated as early as the 17th century, as a means of 
winning Russian Christians back into the Roman 
Catholic Church, it became politically significant 
at the end of the rgth century, when racial minori- 
ties of the Austro-Hungarian Empire received offi- 
cial Russian support of their nationalistic aims. 
After the Russian Revolution of 1917, the move- 
ment declined, coming only sporadically to the 
fore. 

Pansy (pan’zj). See Violet. 

Pantagruelism  (pán-tà-groo'el-iz/m), term 
for a gay approach to life with full appreciation 
of sensuous values, especially for the pleasures of 
food and drink. The word is derived from the 
character Pantagruel created by the French writer 
Rabelais (q.v.). 

Pantelleria (pin-tél-lé-réad), an island of 
Italy, s.w. of Sicily, 32 sq. m. in area. During 
World War II, the Allies, on June 11, 1943, 
landed on the island after it had been subjected 
to heavy attack from the air. The landing was 
considered important since it was accomplished 
with only light resistance, thus seeming to offer 
proof that bombing on a large scale was effective. 
Population, ca. 10,000. 

Pantheism (pan’thé-iz'm), a theological term 
characterizing the belief that all of reality, the 
whole of the universe, is identical with and filled 
by God. Thus, pantheism stands in sharpest con- 
trast to the dualistic idea of Christian theology, 
which is based upon the concept of the different 
character of this world of reality and the spiritual 
and transcendental character of God. Therefore, 
while the Christian concept is called dualistic, the 
pantheistic concept is sometimes identified with 
monism. 3 

Vague though it is, the idea of pantheism is at 
least clearly distinguishable from atheism (4.v. 
and also from theism (q.v.), a belief which, even 
in its most general forms, at least supposes a God 
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who is different from the world. Pantheism is also 
absolutely contradictory to polytheism (4.v.). 
While pantheism recognizes God in every ele- 
ment of nature, polytheism elevates the individ- 
ual elements of nature into gods. Monotheism 
(q.v.), both in Christian and in other theologies, 
supposes the existence of one God, like panthe- 
ism, but divorces this God from nature since it 
is He who has created the world and everything 
in it. 

The reproach often directed against pantheism, 
that it represents only a disguised form of athe- 
ism, is illogical. Of the many historical forms of 
pantheism, however, ‘none tells us clearly any- 
thing about the character of the unity between 
God and the universe. Whether this all-present 
God is personal or impersonal, whether the rela- 
tionship between God and the universe leaves any 
single element of the universe individually free or 
binds them all, whether the human will is free 
or not in this identification, are questions which 
are not answered. Nor is there any answer to the 
question of the existence of sin and evil (although 
it must be admitted that Christian theology is also 
very ambiguous about this problem). 

It is clear that pantheism is contrary to tran- 
scendental ideas, since everything actually being 
is God and God is everything being, so that the 
transcendental character of God could not be ad- 
mitted by the pantheist (see Spinoza; Transcen- 
dentalism). 

In the history of religion and philosophy, pan- 
theism always re-occurs. Brahmanism (q.v.), 
which sees the world as an emanation of Brahma, 
is definitely a branch of pantheism, as are certain 
Greek philosophical schools, especially the Eleates. 
Certain versions of pantheism can be recognized 
in the works of the Neo-Platonic school and in 
some medieval Christian mystics, e.g., the Ger- 
man Meister Eckhardt. From their time on, the 
idea of pantheism never vanished completely in 
the philosophy of Western civilization from Para- 
celsus to Spinoza; and even the schooi of German 
idealistic philosophers of the 19th century tried 
to preserve some of its ideas. 

Pantheon (pan-thé’én), а name applied to 
several important temples dedicated to religious 
worship, as the Pantheon at Rome and the Pan- 
theon in Paris. The Pantheon at Rome was built 
by Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, about 27 
в.с., and was dedicated to Mars in memory of the 
victory obtained by Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra. Emperor Phocas gave it to Pope Boni- 
face IV in бод a.D., who dedicated it to the Vir- 
gin and holy martyrs, and Gregory IV dedicated 
it to all the saints in 830. This structure has a cir- 
cular form, is 188 ft. in diameter and 212 ft. high, 
and has a dome extending 36 ft. above the upper 
cornice. It is now known as the Church of Santa 
Maria Rotonda. Within’ its walls many famous 
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men have been buried. The Pantheon in Paris 
dates from 1761. It is a beautiful structure and 
for some time has been known as the Church of 
Ste. Géneviéve. In it are buried many eminent 
men, among them Voltaire, Lagrange, Lannes, 
and Rousseau. 

Panther (pan’thér), an animal of the leopard 
family, but exceeding the leopard in strength and 
size. The body is nearly 6 ft. long without the 
tail, and the height at the shoulder is 3 ft. The 
general color is yellow, with a number of rings 
and spots on the sides. Like the leopard, it is a 
carnivorous mammal, feeding on birds and small 
quadrupeds. The puma of America is known as a 
panther, and the cougar of North America and 
the jaguar of South America are designated as 
such by some writers. 

Pantomime (pan'tó-mim), a form of repre- 
sentation which uses only movements, gestures, 
and attitudes to express dramatic content and 
moods, employing no spoken words. This form 
of expression occurs among all primitive peoples, 
e.g., in war dances, sacrificial rites, etc. The an- 
cient Greeks gave the pantomime a somewhat 
artistic trend, even more highly developed by the 
ancient Romans. Play and actor as well were 
called pantomime; the various characters in a play 
were distinguished by masks. The Middle Ages 
and the 16th through r8th centuries knew ele- 
ments of the pantomime combined with theatrical 
performances. Much of the medieval mystery or 
passion play (q.v.) was acted by pantomime. The 
commedia dell'arte (q.v.) in Italy, which had its 
beginning in the 16th century, developed from a 
pantomimic play with specific characters, im- 
provised sentences being introduced later. The 
18th century saw pantomimes in the English 
Christmas plays. In the 19th century pantomime 
plays were presented principally for children 
(e.g., "Humpty Dumpty"). 

In a certain sense, a ballet performance can 
be considered pantomime, although here emotions 
and actions are clearly expressed by the music, 
if not by words. 

Paoli (pa’é-é), pascat DE, Corsican patriot, 
born near Morosaglia, Corsica, in 1726; died near 
London, England, Feb. 5, 1807. He received a 
liberal education at Naples, where he was taken 
by his father in 1739 after an unsuccessful insur- 
rection of the Corsicans against the Genoese. 
Later he returned to Corsica, where he was 
chosen leader of the revolutionary forces in 1755, 
but, when success had been nearly won under his 
able leadership, the Genoese sold the island to 
France, in 1768. He continued to lead the move- 
ment for independence against France, but was 
compelled to yield, and for safety settled in 
England, where he was supported by a pension. 
The revolutionary party of France recalled him to 
Corsica in 1789, when he became lieutenant gen- 
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eral, but in 1792 he conceived the plan of making 
Corsica an independent republic. This course 
alienated the Bonaparte family, but he formed an 
alliance with Great Britain, and in 1794 sur- 
rendered the island to George III. Two years 
later he was compelled to leave the island by the 
displeasure of his countrymen on this account. 

Papain (р2-рд7п), an enzyme preparation 
obtained by the incision of the outside shells of 
the fruit of the papaya, the dried sap having the 
property of digesting proteins, similar to that of 
pepsin. It is occasionally used in medicine, and 
in cookery for tenderizing meat. 

Papal States (papel stats), the name of a 
territory in the central part of Italy, before that 
country was unified to form the present king- 
dom, sometimes called the States of the Church. 
These states extended from the Adriatic to the 
Mediterranean. They were bounded on the south 
by Naples and on the west and north by Modena, 
Tuscany, and Austria. They included an area of 
16,000 sq. m. and a population of 3,124,668. The 
temporal government was under the Pope, who 
had both his spiritual and temporal capital at 
Rome. Several revolutions broke out in the Papal 
States during the early part of the 19th century, 
in which France and Austria became involved, 
and in 1848 the Pope fled to Gaeta in disguise. 
France restored him the following year, while 
Austria protected his legations until 1859, and 
French soldiers garrisoned the capital until 1870. 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, had already ex- 
tended his territory by annexations, and the Papal 
States now voted to join his dominion, After that 
time the Pope exercised no temporal authority, 
except within the limits of the Vatican. Believing 
that the Papacy should not be subject to any tem- 
Poral ruler, the Pope did not set foot outside 
these limits until 1929, when the Present Papal 
State was organized. See also Pope; Vatican City. 

Papaya (päpä'yä), or papaw (pa-pó"), a 
tree native to tropical America, allied to the pas- 
sion flower family, now cultivated extensively in 
tropical countries. It has a remarkably tapering 
stem crowned by a tuft of leaves on long foot- 
stalks, with the flowers below, and grows to a 
height of from 15 to 20 ft. The wood is soft and 
of little value in manufacture, but its fruit, con- 
sisting of a dingy orange-colored product about 
the size of a small melon, is eaten raw, cooked, 
or pickled. The fleshy part, which contains two 
TOWS of large, flat seeds, is soft and sweeter 
than that of the banana. Medical properties are 
obtained from the fruit and rind, while the juice 
of the leaves and fruit is used in rendering meat 
tender. This class comprises about 20 species, in- 
cluding both trees and shrubs. 

Papen (рї рл), FRANZ von, diplomat and 
politician, born in Germany in 1879. Serving as 
military attaché to the U.S. and Mexico early 
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in World War I, he was recalled at the request 
of the government of the U.S. because of his 
espionage activities. He passed the remainder of 
the war years in Palestine, training the Turkish 
army. Thereafter, he held posts in the Prussian 
and German governments (1921-32), including 
that of Reich Chancellor for six months (1932), 
until his resignation was forced by the opposi- 
tion. He favored the advent of Hitler under 
whose regime he became vice chancellor (1933- 
34), minister, and later ambassador to Austria 
(1934-38), preparing that country for German 
annexation, After the absorption of Austria 
(1938), he was appointed ambassador to Turkey, 
but failed in his effort to bring that country into 
the German orbit. In 1946 he was acquitted of 
war guilt and crimes against humanity by the 
International Military Court at Nuremberg (q.v.). 

Paper (pa’pér), a material made by chemical 
and mechanical processes from vegetable fiber, 
straw, rags, wood, and other substances, and used 
for wrapping, writing, printing, and many other 
purposes. The ancients did not make paper like 
that manufactured at present, but instead pre- 
pared a product from papyrus, a reed native to 
Egypt, obtaining from the inner bark the prin- 
cipal writing material that served various pur- 
poses for many centuries among the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean. The name paper 
was derived from papyrus, but the ancient prod- 
uct was unlike the paper now used. It was pre- 
pared by laying strips of the inner bark of the 
papyrus plant so they would lap over each other, 
and these were united to each other by pressure, 
the juice of the plant supplying the necessary 
amount of mucilaginous matter to hold the parts 
together. At present a great many different ma- 
terials are employed in making paper, but rags 
are used in the manufacture of the finest grades 
of writing papers. However, trimmings and paper 
which is already written or printed on are used 
extensively for remanufacturing. 

It is thought that the manufacture of paper 
similar to the kinds now used dates from the 
2nd century mc, when the Chinese produced 
an excellent quality from vegetable fibers, espe- 
cially cotton. The manufacture of paper from 
vegetable fibers was introduced in the western 
portions of Asia several centuries later, and its 
manufacture in Europe was first instituted in 
Spain by the Moors about 1154. Later the enter- 
prise of making paper developed in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and by the 14th century it had 
grown into an important industry. The use of 
vegetable fibers in paper making declined con- 
siderably in the 16th century, after it was dis- 
covered that cotton and linen rags are excellent 
materials for making a fine product. Immedi- 
ately many persons found employment in gather- 
ing old material of this character for the fac- 
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tories. The invention of printing and the pub-‏ 
lication of large editions of a multiplicity of‏ 
books and periodicals increased paper consump-‏ 
tion rapidly. Subsequently the demand was en-‏ 
hanced by the use of paper for hangings, wrap-‏ 
pings, and various other purposes. This circum-‏ 
stance caused much energy to be devoted to the‏ 
selection and employment of a large number of‏ 
substances that offered to supply cheaply and‏ 
abundantly the popular demand. In 1772 a Ger-‏ 
man paper manufacturer named Schaffers pub-‏ 
lished a catalogue containing specimens and prices‏ 
of paper made from 65 different vegetable sub-‏ 
stances,‏ 

The process of manufacturing paper depends 
largely upon the kind of material used. Vast 
machinery has been perfected by which the prod- 
uct is not only improved, but the output has 
been greatly enlarged. Three general classes of 
paper are recognized, including wrapping paper, 
printing paper, and writing paper. Wrapping 
paper was originally made of jute, hemp, old 
rope,-and other substances. These materials are 
still used extensively, but the manila wrapping 
paper of commerce is now obtained largely from 
wood, Book, magazine, and general printing 
papers are manufactured mostly from chemically 
treated wood pulp, while newsprint is made 
largely from ground wood. Writing paper com- 
prises the grades which are used in all classes of 
writing and for bookkeeping. Writing papers of 
all kinds are known in the trade as flat papers, 
since they are generally sold not folded or rolled. 
Other classes of papers include coated papers, 
wall paper, and tissue paper. Many high grades 
of writing paper contain a water mark, which is 
impressed upon the web at each revolution of the 
dandy roll, on which the design is placed. 
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STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF PAPER MANUFACTURE 


The bark is rubbed from the raw material—sticks 
of wood—in large revolving drums called barkers (1). 
The wood is then cut into small chips which are 
cooked with chemicals in huge steel cauldrons to 
separate the fibers from the pitch, lignin, and other 
non-fibrous matter. The resulting pulp is thoroughly 
washed to free it from all trace of chemicals, is 
screened, refined in the beaters (2) and jordans, and 
Passes to the wet end of the paper machine (3). The 
pulp, at this point about 99% water, passes along an 
endless belt of copper screening during which process 
most of the water falls through the wire and the 
pulp begins to mat. Suction boxes and suction press 
rolls remove more water to form a sheet of paper 
to be passed over steamheated drying cylinders. The 
Paper, now air dry, passes through calendering cylin- 
ders which impart a smooth surface finish. Paper 
comes off the dry end of the paper machine (4) in 
full-width rolls 
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The process of manufacture differs somewhat 
according to the kind of material used, though 
in all grades it is necessary to prepare the sub- 
stances by cleaning them of all dust and dirt, 
and separating them according to the kind of 
product wanted. They are next reduced to a pulp, 
which is cleansed and bleached, and afterward 
is sized by depositing on the fibers a slightly 
mucilaginous composition, when a coloring mat- 
ter is added. This mass is subjected to beating, 
after which it is run through a strainer into the 
chest of the paper machine. From this chest it 
flows through an orifice and is Spread in the form 
of a thin film on a mechanical contrivance that 
rapidly absorbs moisture, and, when it is suf- 
ficiently dried, passes between a series of rollers 
that gradually tighten until it is reduced to the 
desired thickness, The last of the rollers are 
sufficiently heated by steam to take out a large 
part of the remaining moisture and give it a 
glossy appearance. It is then wound upon large 
rollers to be marketed, or is cut into different 
sizes as desired. 

Machinemade paper consists of a continuous 
sheet. Newspapers of large circulation use webs 
of great length for printing (q.v.), and these are 
not cut until after the paper has been printed. This 
is also the case with much wrapping paper, but 
the hand-made and the kinds used for general 
purposes are usually cut into smaller sheets, Wil- 
liam Rittinghuysen established the first paper 
manufactory in America, in 1690, on a tract of 
land now included in Philadelphia. Wood pulp 
and wood fibers were first introduced by an 
American manufacturer about 1854, and as a 


pliers are Great Britain, Sweden, and Finland. 
While paper is an important import of the U.S, 
the country ranks high in the production of paper 


t ing states in the U.S, 

are Washington, California, Louisiana, Florida, 
ES, Mauro (mi zhiîr), the units of 
quanny paper-making, printing and 


measures are: 24 (more usually 25) sheets = 1 
quire; 20 quires = 1 ream (500 sheets); 2 reams 
= 1 bundle; 4 reams = 1 printer's bundle; ro 
reams = 1 bale, 

Paphos (pd’fos), or рлрно, the name of two 
ancient cities on the island of Cyprus, both prob. 
ably founded by the Phoenicians. Old Paphos, 
now Kuklia, is located about 1 m. from the south. 
Western coast and is mentioned in the poems of 
Homer, New Paphos, the modern Baffo, is 7 m. 
inland and was the capital of the island during 
Roman occupation, In this place St. Paul struck 
Elymas, the sorcerer, with blindness and preached 
to Sergius, the proconsul, an account of which is 
found in the Acts of the Apostles, 

Papier-Máché (pa-pyii’mi-sha’), a material 
made from pulp paper, or from pulp containing 
an admixture of size, oil, resin, paste, or other 
sizing substances, It is produced to some extent 
from sheets of paper glued and pressed together, 
Many widely different methods are employed 
in making this product, but the most common 
types are prepared by pulping any kind, or several 
kinds, of paper into a mass of doughy consistency. 
The pulp may be rendered fire resistant by the 
addition of sodium phosphate, and the use of 
other minerals will make it water resistant. 
Papier-máché is used for many purposes in indus- 
try (see Stereotype), in art, in advertising display, 
in the theater, and in making decorative orna- 
ments. 

Papilionaceae (pii-pili-d-ni’sé2), а sub- 
family of plants in the legume family. The name 
is derived from the resemblance of their flowers 
to butterflies. One of the most common is the 
sweet pea (q.v.). 1 

Papilionidae (pi.pilidn’i-dé), a family of 
butterflies, including the swallowtail (q.9.). 

Papillae (р4-рї 12), the minute conical proc- 
esses of the body that project from the true skin 
into the epidermis. They are vascular and nervous 
in their character, The sense of touch is exercised 
chiefly by the papillae of the skin, and the sense 
of taste is dependent upon the papillae of the 
tongue, Each single papilla projects above the 
skin or It may be divided or single 
or may have a function. 

Papini (pa-pe’né), сюулммі, author, critic, 
aen v in Florence, шу, раа 

ied t July 8, 1956. A youthful nst 
orthodoxy, he became 
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Pappenheim (páp'pen-him), GOTTFRIED HEIN- 
мсн, count von, soldier, born in Pappenheim, 
Germany, May 29, 1594; died in Leipzig, Nov. 
7, 1632. When 20 years of age, he joined 
the Roman Catholic Church and entered the 
military service under the King of Poland against 
Turkey and Russia. In 1620 he led the forces 
that defeated the Bohemians at Prague, and from 
1623 to 1625 commanded the Spaniards in Lom- 
bardy. He was given a command by Austria 
in 1626, and soon after aided Tilly against 
Christian IV of Denmark. After the death of 
Tilly, Pappenheim joined Wallenstein in the war 
with Saxony, and fought with him at Liitzen 
against Gustavus Adolphus. While Wallenstein's 
army was retreating before the advance of the 
Swedes, he was fatally wounded. 

Paprika (pi prê-kû), a spice made from pep- 
pers. Spanish paprika is sweet; Hungarian pa- 
prika is of orange color and very pungent. 

Papua (р4р/й-4). Sce New Guinea. 

Papyrus (pá-pirüs), a genus of rushlike 
plants of the sedge family, growing in marshy 
places from rootstalks. The stem grows to a 
height of from 6 to 15 ft. It is naked, except 
near the root, and at the top is a bunch of leaves 
formed much like an umbrella. The flowers occur 
on scaly spikelets and are surrounded by long 
bracts, and the seeds are three-cornered. In 
former times the papyrus plant was cultivated 
to a considerable extent in Lower Egypt, but it is 
now of rare occurrence in that region. At present 
it is found extensively in Syria, tropical Africa, 
and southern Italy. The ancients used it in pre- 
paring writing material as early as 2000 в.с. Many 
written rolls made of this product are still intact, 
some of the papyri extant dating from the sixth 
Egyptian dynasty. The preservation from remote 
centuries is due principally to the manner in 
which it is prepared and to the peculiarly dry 
climate of Egypt. 

Writings on papyri do not constitute bound 
books, but form extensive rolls made by pasting 
together different parts of the inner bark of the 
Papyrus plant with a gummy substance under 
Pressure, and they were often thickened by past- 
ing several layers together. The writing was done 
with a pen made of reed, and with an oil and 
charcoal ink, Papyrus newly prepared has a whit- 
weed ad iac with ease, but later 

a brownish tinge and is quite easil 
broken. Many thousands of ancient be ue 
mitted to these papyrus rolls have been deciphered 
and from some of them much historical informa- 
tion has been obtained. Different species of the 
plant now supply materials for the manufacture 
of cordage, sandals, boats, sailcloth, wearing ap- 
pore, and utensils. A fine class of mats is made 
тот a species common to India, and several in- 
ventors have made paper from the fibers of others. 
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Pará (pûr), or BELEM, a city in northern 
Brazil, capital of the state of Pará, on the estuary 
of the Pará River, near the Bay of Guajara. It 
has a fine harbor, though its location is about 
75 m. from the mouth of the river. The river 
channel is 20 m. wide at the city and sufficiently 
deep to admit oceangoing vessels. The principal 
buildings include the palace, the cathedral, and 
several fine churches. It has a vast export trade 
in rubber, cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, cocoa, 
livestock, hides, and lumber. The manufactures 
include utensils, clothing, machinery, earthen- 
ware, and toys. It has imports of flour, cutlery, 
hardware, and cotton and woolen goods. The 
climate is healthful and the tropical atmosphere 
is tempered by sea breezes. In 1835 it was the 
seat of a revolution, The larger commercial 
progress of Pará dates from 1848. A majority of 
the people are of Portuguese descent. Population, 
са. 949,000. 

Parable (par’é-b’!), a short narrative intended 
to illustrate some principle in moral or religious 
teaching. Both the Talmud of the Jews and the 
Bible contain many parables, The story of the 
ewe lamb, told by Nathan to David, is a familiar 
parable of the Old Testament. Jesus taught his 
disciples and the multitude by parables, such as 
those of the Good Samaritan, the Talents, the 
Tares, the Ten Virgins, the Prodigal Son, the 
Mustard Seed and the Rich Man and Lazarus, 

Parabola (pà-ràb/ó-là), the curve that is ob- 
tained when a circular cone is cut by a plane 
parallel to the side. The curve is open and has 
two branches extending to infinity. 

Paraboloid (pá-ràb'óloid), a surface de- 
marcated in space by the rotation of a parabola 
around its axis of symmetry. The paraboloid is 
an unclosed surface, since it extends to infinity 
in the direction of the axis. The paraboloidal 
surface is of importance in optics; rays of light 
from a distant source striking upon it are re- 
flected through a focal point. The surface is used 
in the astronomical telescope mirror to focus the 
light from distant stars. 

Paracelsus (pàár-à-s' уйу), the name assumed 
by Philippus Aureolus Paracelsus Theophrastus 
Bombastus von Hohenheim, a German physician 
and philosopher. He was born near Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, probably in 1493; died Sept. 23, 1541. 

His interest in chemistry and alchemy began 
with his early studies under Abbot Trithemius 
of Sponheim and he became familiar with the 
physical properties of minerals when he was at 
the mines in Tyrol. Here he first recognized that 
the study of nature itself was at least as impor- 
tant as the study of books, and he advocated this 
practice for the rest of his life. After traveling 
about Europe for some years, he was named 
town physician of Basel, Switzerland, and in 
1527 became professor of medicine at the Univ. 
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Argentina, the United Kingdom and the U.S. 

The mos ї suppliers are Argentina, 

the US, Brazil, and the United Kingdom. 
Goveaymenr. An authoritarian constitution 


units known as partidos, In cach of the depart- 
ments civil authority is exercised by a comisario 
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the Paraguay, is the capital and largest city, Other 
cities include Villa Rica, Concepción, Carapegua, 
Paraguari, Villa del Pilar, and San Pedro, Рага. 
guayans speak both Spanish and Guarani, an 
ancient Indian tongue. 

History. The history of Paraguay begins with 
1515, when it was explored by Juan Diaz de Solis. 
The first settlement was made at Asunción bya 
colony under De Mendoza in 1535. It was origi- 
nally a possession of Spain and à government by 
Spanish Jesuits was established in 1608, but they 
were expelled in 1758 by a force from Brazil, 
which was supported by dissatisfied residents, 
Independence from Spain was won in 1810, and 
the following year a consul was elected, The 
title of the chief executive was changed to dic 
tator in 1814, which continued to be the official 
title for 30 years. In 1844 Don Carlos Antonio 
Lopez became the ruler, with title of president, 
He perpetuated himself in office until his death 
in 1862, when his son became president. The 
constitution of the republic was passed in 1870, 
establishing a congress of two houses, and vest- 
ing executive authority in a president to be elected 
for a term of four years, Frequent revolutions 
have prevented this system from operating 
smoothly, and in 1940 an authoritarian constitu- 
tion was ratified, giving the president and his 
cabinet complete control. Since 1870, the country 
has been engaged in periodic wars with Bolivia, 
contesting ownership of the Gran Chaco, a marshy 
and sparsely inhabited tract of approximately 
100,000 sq. m. Mediation by other nations, nota- 
bly the U.S., led to the conclusion of an armistice 
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lines has come to us from Greek geometry 
through Euclid's "Elements," was probably writ- 
ten between 330 and 320 вс,, and has been sub- 
stantially modified by non-Euclidean geometries. 
Whole systems of geometry have resulted from 
the changed. conception of parallelism. 

Parallelism (pûr a-lél-iz m), PSYCHO-PHYSICAL, 
in philosophy, a term which characterizes the 
concept that there exists a continuous parallel 
relationship between physical events in nature 
and psychical happenings in our individual minds, 
This concept was first su by Spinoza 
(фә) and later elaborated by the German 
philosopher Gustav Theodor Fechner (q.s). For 
the latter, the parallelism between mind and body 
went so far that actually no difference between 
“soul” and “matter” existed, Soul is to Fechner 
only a kind of ordering power of the only exist- 
ing matter of which we are conscious, Matter 
means only the appearance of the same reality to 
others. Out of this concept he develops his idea 
of God as infinite consciousness without any exist. 
ing matter, Other thinkers agree with Fechner 
as to the parallel relationship of soul and matter 
of, as it is more often called, “mind-body.” Some 
of them, believe in consciousness as the only kind 
of reality, Others regard the successions of psychi- 
cal and physical processes both as ing 
reflections of the one actually real process which 
is hidden to us and not knowable. 

Depending on their concept of the psycho- 
physical relationship, we distinguish the theories 
of philosophers as monistic or dualistic: The 
monists claim the mind merely as a function of 
the body (see Hobbes; Hegel), or they conceive 
of the body merely as a mental appearance (see 
Leibnitz; Schopenhauer); the dualists believe that 
mind and body are essentially different but inter- 


act since both of them are actually only different 
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tion, intoxication, insufficient y due 
to or occluded vessels, and tumors are 
the causes. Hysterical paralysis is also 
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ated by the city, including the waterworks, mar- 
kets, slaughterhouses, cattle yards, drainage sys- 
tem, and a number of the cemeteries. 

POPULATION. Although Paris is visited by many 
tourists at all seasons of the year, only about то 
per cent of the people are of foreign birth. A 
large majority are Roman Catholic, or nominally 
Supporters of that faith, the Protestants number- 
ing only 125,000 and the Jews 25,000. Rapid 
growth in the number of inhabitants dates from 
the early part of the 19th century, when the manu- 
facturing and industrial enterprises attracted a 
large influx of people. The city is smaller in area 
than London, and the density of population is 
greater, In 1817 it had 714,000 inhabitants, and in 
1851 it had 1,053,000. Population, 1906, 2,763,393; 
1936, 2,820,746; in 1946, 2,725,374. 

STORY. The first historical information ob- 
tainable in relation to Paris indicates that its 
ancient site was confined to an island in the 
Seine, on which a tribe of Gauls, known as the 
Parisii, had their principal seat. These people oc- 
cupied themselves in rude agriculture and fish- 
ing in the Seine, The city was afterward named 
from this tribe. The Romans under Caesar con- 
quered the Parisii and their island town became 
known as Lutetia, In 53 B.C, it becanie an im- 
portant Roman seat of influence and later was 
strongly fortified by the Romans. Julian was sta- 
tioned here in 360 л.р., when he was summoned 
às emperor by the soldiers, and shortly there- 
after the place was named Paris, The Franks con- 
quered it about 508, when it was made the seat 
of government by Clovis. It ceased to be the 
capital in the time of Charlemagne, but Hugh 
Capet established a dynasty, in 987, and con- 
verted the capital of the duchy of France into 
the capital of the kingdom, and since then it has 
remained the seat of government, From that time 
the population increased rapidly. 

In the time of Philip Augustus, in 1200, Paris 
became the seat of a university, which for many 
years flourished as the most famous in Chris 
tendom, and the city ranked second only to 
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Constantinople. Robert de Sorbon, a priest, 
founded the celebrated Sorbonne in 1253, which 
aided in attracting many students to Paris, A 
pestilence and famine spread desolation in the 
reign of Charles VII, in 1437-38, but with the 
ascension of Louis XI, prosperity returned and 
vast improvements were instituted. Henry IV 
and Louis XIV graded many of the streets, con- 
structing much of the boulevard improvements 
still remaining. They established educational in- 
stitutions and systems of drainage, sewerage, 
waterworks, and pavements. The Bastille fell to 
the French revolutionists in 1789. Shortly after 
the ascension of Napoleon vast sums of money 
were spent in building arches, bridges, public 
squares, and gardens. 

Napoleon III did more than any other sover- 
eign to improve Paris and modernize it by 
straightening and widening its streets and estab- 
lishing a system of lighting. He caused the in- 
stitution of public squares, fountains, zoological 
and botanical gardens, and monuments, These 
improvements were followed by the International 
Exhibition in 1867, when Paris ranked among 
the finest cities in the world. A vast army of 
Germans laid siege to the city at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 1870-71, but exercised 
care in preserving the institutions of value and 
beauty. The destruction resulting from this war 
is to be attributed to the Commune, under whose 
influence many fine monuments and buildings 
were destroyed, but these have been restored with 
marked care, and many other excellent improve- 
ments have been effected. The most noteworthy 
include the opening of new thoroughfares, the 
establishment of the Champs de Mars, in which 
the Eiffel Tower is situated, and the building of 
extensive railway lines. Paris has been the seat 
of many international expositions, the most note- 
worthy being held in 1855, 1867, 1878, 1889, 
1900, and 1937. The Germans bombarded the 
city incessantly in the period of World War I, but 
during World War II, Paris was declared an 
open city (June 11, 1940), thus almost completely 
saving it from destruction. Paris was liberated 
on Aug. 25, 1944, by an insurrection of the people 
which opened the city to advancing Allied forces. 

Paris, or avexanper, in Greek mythology the 
second son of Priam, King of Troy, and Hecuba. 
It is related that Hecuba dreamed she would 
give birth to a flaming brand, and the dream 
was interpreted to signify that her son would 
destroy the city of Troy. In order to prevent 
such a catastrophe, she caused the babe to be 
exposed on Mt. Ida to perish, where he was found 
by shepherds, who reared him as their own child. 
Later he was brought to his parents, who recog- 
nized him as their son. 

As a young man, Paris was called upon to 
Serve as judge of a beauty contest among the 
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three goddesses, Hera (Juno), Athene (Minerva), 
and Aphrodite (Venus). He awarded the prize, 
the famed golden apple of discord, to Aphrodite, 
who rewarded him with the fairest of women, 
Helen, for his wife. Accordingly Paris abducted 
Helen, the wife of King Menelaus of Sparta, thus 
causing the Trojan War. It was during this war 
that Paris slew Achilles, but he himself died from 
a wound made by a poisoned arrow shot from the 
bow of Philoctetes (q.v.). Oenone, the neglected 
wife of Paris, took revenge by refusing to help 
save his life, and Paris returned to Troy where 
he died. 

Paris, TREATIES or, a number of important 
treaties made at Paris, France. The Peace of 
Paris, concluded on Feb. ro, 1763, ceded all the 
possessions east of the Louisiana Territory, Can- 
ada, and Nova Scotia from France to Great 
Britain. The treaty of Feb. 6, 1778, was made 
between the U.S. and France. By its terms the 
latter country recognized the independence of 
the 13 colonies. The so-called First Peace of Paris, 
having reference to Napoleon I, was concluded 
on Apr. тт, 1814, and by its terms Napoleon was 
banished to Elba. The so-called Second Treaty 
of Paris followed the return of Napoleon from 
Elba and his тоо days of empire. It was con- 
cluded in 1815. This treaty reduced the territorial 
limits of France and provided for its occupation 
by a foreign army. The Declaration of Paris, 
ratified on Mar. 30, 1856, concluded the Crimean 
War and made provision in regard to the goods 
of noncombatants confiscated during the time of 
war. The treaty that concluded terms of peace 
between Spain and the U.S. was signed in Paris 
on Dec. 10, 1898. In 1918 the Paris Peace Con- 
gress convened here, at the close of World War 
I, but soon transferred the sessions to Versailles. 
The peace treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, and Italy after World “War II were also 
signed in Paris (1946). 

„Paris, UNIVERSITY oF, an educational institu- 
tion of higher learning in Paris, France, one of 
the most celebrated universities in the world. 
It is the outgrowth of several schools that rose 
to prominence in the r2th century, when thou- 
sands of students and scholars came to Paris 
from many countries of Europe. Extended diffi- 
culties arose between the students and citizens 
of Paris in 1229, when many of those in attendance 
left France to attend universities in England and 
Germany, but Pope Gregory IX came to the relief 
of the institution in 1231, when the attendance 
greatly increased. 

_ At present the university comprises five facul- 
ties headed by the board of the university. These 
are the law faculty, the medical faculty (which 
includes the Dupuytren Museum), the faculties of 
Science and letters at the Sorbonne, and the school 
of pharmacy. The library contains over 1,000,000 
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volumes, The student attendance approximates 
35,000 annually. See also Sorbonne. 

Paris Green, a bright green powder pre- 
pared from white arsenic and acetate of copper 
and used as a pigment and insecticide. It is used 
extensively for coloring wall paper and to de- 
stroy insects, such as potato bugs, grasshoppers, 
and many others that feed on the foliage of 
plants. It can be used dry as a powder or mixed 
with water and sprayed on the growing plants. 
It is sold in the market also as emerald green. 

Park (park), a tract of land set apart for pub- 
lic use and enjoyment, or reserved by a state or 
nation to conserve natural resources for the en- 
joyment and profit of the people. See Parks, 
National. 

Park, мохоо, traveler, born in Selkirk, Scot- 
land, Sept. 10, 1771; died Nov. 19, 1806. He re- 
ceived a good education, studied medicine in 
Edinburgh, and became assistant surgeon on 
the Worcester, a vessel that sailed to the East 
Indies in 1792. In 1793 he returned to England, 
where he was employed by the African Assn. of 
London to study Africa at their expense. Accord- 
ingly he sailed for Africa in 1795, reaching Gam- 
bia in the latter part of that year, where he studied 
the Mandingo language, but on reaching Pisania 
was taken captive by a Moorish chief, He escaped 
from captivity in 1796 and after three days reached 
the valley of the Niger. After proceeding down 
its course to Silla, he again traveled in the king- 
dom of Mandingo, and in 1798 returned to Eng- 
land. Two years later he published at London an 
account of his travels, entitled "Travels in the 
Interior of Africa." Later he settled as a surgeon 
at Peebles, but shortly after secured government 
aid to make a second journey to Africa. 


Park City, a city of Knox County, Tennessee, 
near Knoxville, on the Southern and other rail- 
roads. It was annexed to Knoxville in 1917. 

Park City, a city in Summit County, Utah, 
30 m. s.s. of Salt Lake City. It is on the Union 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Rys. and 
is surrounded by a rich silver-mining district. 
The industries include quartz mills, machine 
shops, and smelters. It has several fine schools 
and churches. Population, 1900, 3,759; in 1940, 
3,739; in 1950, 2,259. 

Parke (park), Jonn GRUBB, soldier, born near 
Coatesville, Pa., Sept. 22, 1827; died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 16, 1900. He was graduated 
from the U.S. Military Acad. at West Point in 
1849. Serving as a topographical engineer until 
the Civil War began, he made surveys on the 
northwestern U.S. boundary. Made brigadier 
general (1861), he held a command in Gen. 
‘Ambrose E. Burnside’s North Carolina expedition 
(1862) and took Ft. Macon. He was made Burn- 
side’s chief of staff and fought (1862) at South 
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Mountain, Antictam, and Fredericksburg. In 1863 
he reinforced Gen, Burnside at Knoxville and 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant (д) at Vicksburg. He 
played a part in the battle of the Wilderness and 
the campaign against Richmond in 1864. In that 
year he became major of an engineer corps and 
in 1884 he was made colonel. From 1887 until 
his retirement in 1889 he served as superintendent 
of the U.S. Military Acad. 

Parker (pir kêr), літом вкоокз, politician, 
born in Cortland, N.Y., May 14, 1852; died in 
New York, N.Y., May 10, 1926. He was gradu- 
ated from the Albany Law School in 1873, be- 
came surrogate of Ulster County, New York, in 
1877, and chairman of the Democratic state 
committee for New York in 1885. In the same year, 
he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the state 
supreme court, and he was subsequently elected 
to a full term. In 1889 he was transferred to 
the appellate division of the supreme court, and 
he was chosen chief justice of the court of ap- 
реа! in 1897. He refused the Democratic поті. 
nation for governor in 1902 but reluctantly 
accepted the Presidential nomination in 1904. 
He was defeated in the election by Theodore 
Roosevelt, and, returning to the practice of law, 
he became a prominent lawyer in New York 
City, In 1906 Parker was president of the Amer 
кап Bar Assn. 

Parker, оокотнт котизсип», author and hu. 
morist, born in West End, N.J, Aug. 22, 1893. 
She grew up in New York City, where she was 
educated in Catholic schools. She married Edwin 
P. Parker If in 1917 (divorced, 1928) and Alan 
Campbell in 1933. A popular book reviewer and 
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ne writer, she served on the editorial 

* of Vogue and Vanity Fair magazines, and, 

in 1957, she became book reviewer for Esquire 
She alto wrote and collaborated on 


` 
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many screen plays. Her books include "Enough 
Rope" (1926), "Sunset Gun" (1928), "Death 
and Taxes" (1931), "Laments for the Living" 
(1930), "After Such Pleasures" (1933), and 
"Here Lies" (1939). Her poems were published 
under the title "Not So Deep As a Well" (1936) 
and “The Collected Poetry of Dorothy Parker" 
(1944). In 1953 she collaborated with Arnaud 
d'Usscau on the play "Ladies of the Corridor." 
She is noted for her satirical light verse and the 
polished cynicism of her short stories. 

Parker, FRANCIS WAYLAND, educator, born in 
Bedford, N.H., Oct. 9, 1837; died in Chicago, 
Ill, March 2, 1902. After his father's death, the 
boy was bound out at an carly age to a farmer, 
who permitted him to attend school for eight 
weeks each winter, At 13 he went to live in Mt 
Vernon, N.H., where his education became more 
regular, and at the age of 16 he began teaching, 
During the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and later he returned to 
teaching. He spent a year of study in Germany, 
where he was impressed by the newly develop 
ing methods of pedagogy, and upon his return 
(1875) was appointed superintendent of schools 
in Quincy, Mass. As a supervisor of schools 
(1880) in Boston, Parker inaugurated these new 
methods, including the study of science and a 
relaxation of rigid discipline. In 1883 he became 
principal of the Cook County Normal School, 
Chicago, Ill, where his pedagogical modernism 
aroused a storm of protest from the conserva 
tives of the school system. In 1889 Parker estal- 
lished the Chicago Inst; when it was trans 
ferred (1901) to the Univ. of Chicago, he be 
came the first director of the school of education. 

Parker, six ciwexr, author, born in Camden 
East, Addington, Ontario, Canada, Nov. 2% 
1862; died in London, England, Sept. 6, 1932 
He studied at Trinity Coll., Toronto, and went 
to Australia, where he joined the staff of the 
Sydney Morning Herald. In 1886 he traveled in 
Europe, Africa, and Canada before settling 
permanently in England. From 1900 to 1918 һе 
was a member of Parliament from Gravesend 
He was knighted in 1902. His books, mostly 
fiction and travel accounts, include "An Adven 
turer of the North” (1895), “The Battle of the 
Strong” (1898), “A History of Old Quebec” 
(1903), and "The Seats of the Mighty" (1895), 
a historical novel of Quebec. 

Parker, новлтю wutsam, teacher and com 
poser, born in Auburndale, Mass., Sept. 15, 1863; 
died in Cedarhurst, N.Y., Dec. 18, 1919. He 
studied music at the conservatory in Munich, 
Germany, and on returning to the U.S, acted 
as organist at various churches in New York 
City. From 1894 until his death, he was pro- 
fessor of music at Yale Univ. His oratorio “Hora 
Novissima” was performed at the music festival 
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in Worcester, England, in 1899, the first time an 
American composer had been so honored, His 
opera “Mona” received (1911) a $10,000 prize 
offered by the Metropolitan Opera Co. for an 
American opera. Among Parker's other works 
are symphonies, chamber music, and composi 


tions for piano and for organ. 

Parker, LOUIS NAPOLEON, playwright and com 
poser, born in Calvados, France, Oct. 21, 1852; 
died in Devonshire, England, Sept. 21, 1944. He 
was director of music (1873-92) at the Sher 
borne School, Dorsetshire, England. Among his 
compositions are the cantatas "Silvia" and "The 
asrd Psalm." His dramatic works include "Dis 
meli" (1911); "Drake" (1912), produced at His 
Majesty's Theater, London, by Sir Herbert Beer 
bohm Tree; “Joseph and His Brethren” (1913); 
"The Abyss" (1930); and “The Lily of France" 
(1936). Parker also originated the 2oth-century 
pageant movement in England with the Sher 
borne pageant of 1905 

Parker, marriuew, archbishop of Canterbury, 
born in Norwich, England, Aug. 6, 1504; died 
in London, May 17, 1575. He was chaplain 
(1§33) to Anne Boleyn. In 1545 he was ap 
pointed vice chancellor of Cambridge Univ , but 
he resigned this post and, during the reign 
(1553.58) of Queen Mary I, a Catholic, was 
without a post, In 1559 Queen Elizabeth 1 ap 
pointed him archbishop of Canterbury Parker 
opposed Puritanism but sought to find a moder 
ate course between it and Catholicism, He super 
vised the revision of the 39 Articles and a new 
translation of the Bible, published as the Bishops’ 
Bible in i 
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Parker, six rrrex, English admiral, born in 
Ireland, in 1721; died in 1811. He served in 
America in the Revolutionary War, during 
which (1776) he made an unsuccessful attack 
on Ft. Moultrie in Charleston. Later he aided 
Gen. Howe in the capture of New York, He is 
best known as a patron of Horatio Nelson (4.#.), 
who served (1777) as a young lieutenant under 
him and whose carcer Parker aided from that 
ume. 

Parkersburg (pir kérs-bárg), a city in West 
Virginia, seat of Wood County, on the Ohio 
River at its junction with the Little Kanawha, 
73 m. s.w. of Wheeling, W. Va. It is served. by 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. The surrounding 
country has natural resources of coal, oil, natural 
gas, sand, and gravel, and it produces truck 
crops and dairy products. The city manufactures 
glass, chemical and plastic. products, shovels, 
rayon, furniture, and ferrous metal products 
City Park is the principal recreational area; 
nearby is North Bend State Park, The city is 
headquarters for the National Bureau of Public 
Debt. It was settled in 1811, chartered in 1820, 
and incorporated as a city in 1863 Population, 
1950, 29,684 

Parker (pir ir), тнлорока, clergyman, born 
in Lexington, Mass, Aug. 24, 1810; died in 
Florence, Italy, May 10, 1860, He was graduated 
(1836) from Harvard Divinity School and be 
came minister of a Unitarian church at West 
Roxbury, Mass, In 1843 he visited Europe, In 
the following year he settled in Boston, where 
he became a highly controversial lecturer and 
preacher against slavery and for social reform. 
He was a proponent of Transcendentalium (gr) 
and contributed to the Dial Troubled with ill 
health, he began a program of foreign travel 
but died very shortly thereafter Many of his 
sermons and addresses were published 

Parkhurst (jirk Айг), силэл» newsy, social 
reformer and clergyman, born in Framingham, 
Mass, April 17, 1842; died in Ventnor, NJ, 
Sept. 8, 1933. He was graduated from Amherst 
Coll. in 1866 and studied theology at the unt 
versities of Halle and Leipzig, Germany Pa 
(1880-1918) of the Madison Square Presbyter 
New York City, he became (1591) 
ty for the Prevention. a 


Church, 
president of the Socie 
Crime. His exposure of police and political cor 
otk City led to an investiga 
nmittee of state legislators 
Tammany Society 


ruption in New Y 
tion by the Lexow Con 
and to the defeat of the 


(q.9.). His books include "The Blindman's 
Creed” (1883), "Our Fight with Tammany” 
(1895), "A Little Lower Than the Angels” 


(1909), and "My 40 Years in New York" (1913) 


Parkinson (pir kin), James, surgeon and 
paleontologist, born in England in 1755; died in 
London, Dec. 21, 1824. His two great accom 
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plishments were his recognition (1812) of per- 
foration as the cause of death by appendicitis and 
his description (1817) of the “shaking palsy,” 
the illness since known as Parkinson’s disease. 
Other medical writings include investigations of 
insanity and of asylum conditions in England. 
His paleontological works include “Organic Re- 
mains of a Former World” (3 vols., 1804-11). 
Parkman (park’man), Francis, historian, born 
in Boston, Mass., Sept. 16, 1823; died in Jamaica 
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Plain, near Boston, Nov. 8, 1893. Parkman was 
the son of a wealthy and cultured family. As 
early as his college days at Harvard Univ., from 
which he was graduated in 1844, he showed the 
interest in history which led to his distinguished 
career, His vacations were spent exploring the 
wildernesses of the New England countryside, 
and an account of these adventures was pub- 
lished in 1845. Also during his college days, 
however, Parkman overstrained himself in gym- 
nastic activities, laying the basis of the ill health 
that was to persist throughout his life, In 1846 
he undertook a trip to the West to follow the 
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The great peak is the focal 
point of Mt. Rainier National 
Park, Washington, seen here 
from high meadows (courtesy 
National Park Service) 
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Oregon Trail, during the course of which he 
lived for a time with a band of Sioux Indians 
and spent much time talking with hunters, 
trappers, and other frontiersmen. He returned 
from this strenuous trip in broken health and 
with seriously impaired eyesight, and he was 
forced to dictate his first book, “The California 
and Oregon Trail,” which was published serially 
before appearing in book form in 1849. He began 
the “History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac” in 
1848 and, despite great pain and disability, man- 
aged to complete it for publication in 1851. From 
1853 to 1863 he was unable to do any historical 
work. He filled in the years of illness by writ- 
ing his only novel, “Vassall Morton” (1856), 
and by undertaking the study of horticulture, an 
interest he maintained for the rest of his life; in 
1871 he was made professor of horticulture at 
Harvard. In 1863 he began his major historical 
series, “France and England in North America,” 
consisting of “Pioneers of France in the New 
World” (1865), “The Jesuits in North America” 
(1867), “La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West” (1869), “The Old Regime in Canada” 
(1874), “Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV” (1877), “Montcalm and 
Wolfe” (1884), and “A Half Century of Con 
flict” (2 vols., 1892). 

Parks, Nationa, areas set apart by Congress 
because of some outstanding scenic feature of 
natural phenomena, are recreational areas ad 
ministered by the National Park Serv 
bureau of the U.S. Dept. of the Interior. They 
are maintained for the benefit and enjoyment 
of all the people. Each year millions of persons 
visit the 30 national parks—26 located in the con- 
tinental U.S., т in Alaska, 2 in Hawaii, and 1 in 
the Virgin Islands. Yellowstone National Park 
(Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho), established 
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Abodes of the prehistoric 
Cliff Dwellers, ancestors of 
the Pueblo Indians, in Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colo- 
rado (courtesy National Park 
Service) 
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The highest point in the 
Great Smoky Mts. National 
Park, North Carolina, is 
linked with the Blue Ridge 
Parkway (State of North 
Carolina Photo) 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
St. Mary Lake gleams among 
mountains that form part of 
the Continental Divide in 
Montana (courtesy Glacier 
National Park) 
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in 1872, is the oldest national park in the world. 

Preserved in national parks are spectacular can- 
yons, caves, waterfalls, geysers, volcanoes, cliff- 
dweller ruins, high mountains, glaciers, lakes, hot 
springs, and giant trees; animal and plant life is 
varied and abundant, 

Roads and trails in the parks enable visitors to 
reach various points of interest. Hotels, lodges, 
and housekeeping tents and cabins, and also free 
public campgrounds, are available to tourists. 
Government naturalists are on hand in many of 
the parks to conduct interested groups on nature 
walks and hikes and to explain the phenomena 
encountered along the trails. In the evening these 
naturalists conduct campfire programs and give 
illustrated talks concerning the parks. Many parks 
have museum and library collections. 


The present national parks are (the dates de- 
note the year in which they were established, and 
the parenthetical figures show the gross area 
[Federal and non-Federal] in acres): 

Acadia, in 1919, Maine (41,634.01); scenic, rugged 
coastal area on Mt. Desert Island, most prominent 
elevation on Eastern seaboard; also includes pic- 
turesque Schoodic Point on mainland. 

Big Bend, in 1944, Texas (708,221.2); spectacular 
mountain and desert scenery; variety of unusual geo- 
logical structures; enclosed in the great bend of the 
Rio Grande. 

Bryce Canyon, in 1928, Utah (36,010.38); colorful 
rocks exposed in a box canyon and shaped by erosion 
into pinnacles and grotesque forms. 

Carlsbad Caverns, in 1930, New Mexico (49,447.- 
57); largest subterranean labyrinth yet discovered; a 
series of connected caverns with a myriad of magnif- 
icent and curious formations. 

Crater Lake, in 1902, Oregon (160,290.33); lake 
of deep blue in heart of once-active volcano; en- 
circled by colored lava walls 500 to 2,000 ft. high. 

Everglades, in 1947, Florida (1,400,533); portion 
of the largest remaining subtropical area in the U.S.; 
extensive watercourses, vast mangrove forests, and 
Sawgrass prairies; abundant bird life. 

Glacier, in 1910, Montana (1,013,129.12); superb 
Rocky Mt. scenery, with numerous glaciers and lakes 
nestling among the highest peaks; forms part of 
Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park (1932). 

Grand Canyon, in 1919, Arizona (673,575); tre- 
mendous mile-deep gorge, 4 to 18 m. wide and 217 
m. long, of which 105 m. are within the park; ex- 
Posure of rocks representing vast geologic time. 

Grand Teton, in 1929, Wyoming (310,350.18); 
series of imposing peaks which constitute the scenic 
climax of the Teton Range; once a noted landmark of 
Indians and “Mountain Men." 

Great Smoky Mountains, in 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (511,714.48); loftiest range east of 
the Black Hills and one of the oldest uplands on 
earth. Diversified and luxuriant plant life, often of 
extraordinary size, 

Haleakala, in 1961, Hawaii (26,402.78); one of 
the world’s largest dormant volcanoes, the rim of 
which includes superlative displays of multicolored 
cinder cones, lava flows, and other interesting products 
of volcanic activity; unexcelled seascapes and island 
scenery, 


Hawaii. Volcanoes, in 1916, Hawaii (220,344.84); 
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the nation’s most spectacular volcanic area; two vol- 
canoes in frequent eruption; luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion; fern forests; rare plants and animals. 

Hot Springs, in 1921, Arkansas (989.18); 47 min- 
eral hot springs said to have therapeutic value; known 
to the Indians and early Spaniards. 

Isle Royale, in 1940, Michigan (539,338.51); for- 
ested island, the largest in Lake Superior, distin- 
guished for its wilderness character; great moose herd; 
pre-Columbian copper mines. 

Kings Canyon, in 1940, California (454,650); 
mountain wilderness dominated by the two enormous 
canyons of the Kings River and by the summit 
peaks of the High Sierras. The former Gen. Grant 
National Park, with its giant sequoias, is a detached 
section of the park. 

Lassen Volcanic, in 1916, California (106,933.78); 
Lassen Peak, only recently active volcano in mid- 
continental U.S., erupted between 1914 and 1921; 
spectacular volcanic exhibits, 

Mammoth Cave, in 1936, Kentucky (51,3544); 
series of underground passages, 150 m. of which have 
been explored; beautiful limestone formations; river 
360 ft. beneath surface; famous for more than 100 
years. 

Mesa Verde, in 1906, Colorado (51,333.62); most 
notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff dwellings 
and other structures in the U.S. 

Mount McKinley, in 1917, Alaska (1,939,493); 
Mt. McKinley, highest mountain in North America; 
large glaciers of the Alaska Range; caribou, Dall or 
white sheep, moose, grizzly bears, wolves, and other 
spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, in 1899, Washington (241,782); 
greatest single-peak glacial system in the U.S., radiat- 
ing from the summit and slopes of an ancient vol- 
cano; dense forests. 

Olympic, in 1938, Washington (896,599.1); moun- 
tain wilderness containing finest remnant of Pacific 
Northwest rain forests; active glaciers; Roosevelt elk. 

Platt, in 1906, Oklahoma (911.97); numerous cold 
mineral springs with distinctive properties, including 
several bromide springs. 

Rocky Mountan, in 1915, Colorado (260,018.25); 
one of the most magnificent and diversified. sections 
of the Rocky Mts., with 65 named peaks in excess of 
10,000 ft. 

Sequoia, in 1890, California (386,550.6); great 
groves of giant sequoias, world's largest and probably 
oldest living things; magnificent High Sierra ‘scenery, 
including Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in mid- 
continental U.S. 

Shenandoah, in 1935, Virginia (212,303.51); trec- 
covered mountains in the heart of the Blue Ridge; 
scenic Skyline Drive; views of historic Virginia. 

Virgin Islands, in 1956, Virgin Islands (9,500); 
an island of lush green hills and white sandy beaches; 
rich in tropical plant and animal life; prehistoric 
Carib Indian relics; remains of colonial sugar planta- 
tions. 

Wind Cave, in 1903, South Dakota (28,059.26); 
limestone caverns in scenic Black Hills, decorated by 
beautiful. "box-work" formations tipped with white 
crystals; buffalo herd. 

Yellowstone, їп 1872, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho (2,221,772.61); world's greatest geyser area, 
With 3,000 geysers and hot springs; spectacular falls 
and canyons of the Yellowstone River; one of the 
world's greatest. wildlife sanctuaries. 

Yosemite, in 1890, California (760,951.1); moun- 
tainous region of unusual beauty; Yosemite and other 
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inspiring gorges, with sheer granite cliffs; spectacular‏ 
waterfalls; three groves of giant sequoias.‏ 

Zion, in 1919, Utah (147,034.97); multicolored 
gorge in southern Utah's desert and canyon country; 
erosional formations of great height and spectacular 
carving. 

In addition to the 30 national parks listed 
above, the National Park Service supervises more 
than 80 national monuments (see Monuments, 
National), military and historic parks and sites, 
and certain recreational areas. 

Parlement (par’le-ment), the name applied 
to a number of local bodies in France before 
the Revolution, of which the Parlement of Paris 
was the most celebrated. These bodies originated 
from similar tribunals of the Frankish kings. 
Their functions were judicial rather than legis- 
lative, although they exercised a modified form 
of both legislative and administrative power. In 
Russ the parlements opposed the kings of 

rance, and so Louis XV abolished the Parle- 
аы Later, in 1790, these bodies were 
NUR superseded by the National As- 
potum (pàr Ti ment), in general, any as- 
m m ji iscussion and deliberation, derived 
e " rench parler, "to speak"; in a specific 
b р ERU refers to the supreme legislative 
Si Lord reat Britain, consisting of the House 
Шш сара the House of Commons, which meet 
Rd louses of Parliament in London, England. 
Bae тү the ‘Mother of Parliaments,” the 
ТЕ de iament is not only the oldest of such 
nu ut has also served as model for similar 

Bislatures in other countries. 

The origin of the English lawmaking bod 
may be traced to the ancient wit у 4 
Sd af de wie tt witenagemot (as 
REM. ise) w ich performed various 
Eines H nt functions under the Anglo-Saxon 
England owever, with the Norman conquest of 
tae in d this assembly was transformed 
EE rene -inspired royal council, called the 
КОБ e Г бире the king’s chief officers, 
iod and ecclesiastical, and certain of his 
e i tenants. At first curtailed by absolute 
җә. е governing body later gained more 

gnition in the Magna Carta, granted by King 
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ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 
Opening session at the time of Queen Elizabeth, 16th 
century 


uy L——————— 
John in 1215. Though ‘ideas of representation 


of all three estates—nobles, clergy, and commons 
—were an accepted principle, it was not until 
1265 that a truly representative assembly was 
actually summoned under the influence of Simon 
de Montfort. Two knights from each shire, and 
two citizens or burgesses from 21 boroughs, 
attended this assembly, which may be considered 
the true forerunner of the modern English Parlia- 
ment. A period of transition and experimenta- 
tion followed, with the name Parliament being 
used in 1266 in the reign of Henry III. In 1295 
King Edward I summoned what later was to 
be termed the Model Parliament (q.v)., embody- 
ing principles used by many future legislatures. 
By the r4th century two separate houses were 
in existence, corresponding to the present House 
of Lords and House of Commons. It may be 
said that no Parliament was held between 1461 
and the middle of the reign of Henry VIII, a 
period of lengthy struggle between the Stuarts 
and the Parliament, terminating in a long civil 
war (War of the Roses) and the execution of 
Charles I in 1649. Under William III, Parliament 
regained full powers. It absorbed the legislature 
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proceedings of Mrs. O'Shea implicated Parnell, 
through which he lost the support of many for- 
mer friends. Though a Protestant, he was sup- 
ped in his public career by the Irish priesthood, 
after these charges had been published they 
refused longer to extend him their influence. Some 
time later he married Mrs. O'Shea, but his former 
party became divided into Parnellites and anti- 
Parnellites, and in the midst of party dissensions 
his death occurred. 
Кыныш Schools (pà-ró'ki-al skóólz). See 


Parody (pár'ó-dj), a composition in prose or 
verse, intended to ridicule or render humorous 
à more serious composition. This style of writ- 
ing is very ancient, and was probably invented 
by the Greeks; at least, the oldest known parody 
is said to be the "Battle of the Frogs and Mice," 
sometimes attributed to Homer, and certainly as 
old as the 5th century вс. Although a parody 
preserves the form and style of the original, the 
text either differs radically or entirely, of alters 
the construction so as to conyey a ludicrous sense, 
The best parody is generally conceded to be that 
which makes the smallest possible change from 
the original and yet renders the original absurd. 
The following stanza from Longfellow, 


has been practiced by many famous writers; good 
n have been collected in an anthology 
"Apes and Parrots,” edited by Sir John 
с. uire, Squire also has a volume of his own 
“Collected Parodies,” і 


s met certain require- 
ments to the satisfaction of the State Board 
of Parole which considers the cases of those 
eligible for parole. The board is also cm. 
Powered to formulate parole policies and to pass 
upon the revocation of the parole of unworthy 
parolees, Before applying for parole, the prisoner 
must show marked good conduct, physical and 
mental fitness, a sincere desire to reform, and the 
ability to resume his place in society. Upon re. 
leate the prisoner is placed under the supervision 
of a Parole officer whose duty it is to 
Provide guidance for the prisoner and to assist 
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him in securing employment. 

The modern parole system is designed to re 
habilitate the individual and at the same time to 
relieve the community of the burden of support- 
ing the prisoner and his dependents, 

Prison reform in the U.S. began with the work 
of the Quakers and spread rapidly to most states 
of the Union. Ín 1787 Dr. Benjamin Rush worked 
Íor the adoption of an indeterminate-sentence 
law, and in 1816 a "Good Time Law" was passed 
in New York State. Other states followed the 
trend in rapid succession, and in 1925 the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, which met in London 
with 56 countries represented, passed a resolution 
adopting the indeterminate-sentence principle. In 
1930 an independent centralized parole board was 
established to review applications of Federal pris- 
oners. Records compiled by the New York State 
Board of Parole since 1934 indicate that only 15 
per cent of first offenders paroled had committed 
new crimes, and that the remaining 85 per cent 
had accounted for themselves satisfactorily. 

Paros (pá'rós:), or paro, an island in the 
Greck Archipelago, one of the Cyclades, situated 
west of Naxos, from which it is separated by a 
channel about 5 m. wide. The island is 14 m. 
long and 9 m. wide. It has a mountainous surface. 
Mt. St. Elias, its highest peak, is 2,535 ft. above 
sea level. Naussa, on the north coast, is the prin- 
cipal seaport, and Parikia, on the west coast, is the 
largest town, having a population of 2,250. The 
island has a population of ca. 8,000. 

Parr (pûr), aLserr кїрє, naturalist, born Aug. 
15, 1900, in Bergen, Norway, He was educated 
at the Royal Univ., in Oslo. He-served as assistant 
in zoology at the Bergen Museum in 1918-19 and 
was assistant at the Norway Bureau of Fisheries 
from 1924-26. In 1926 he came to the U.S. and 
the following year was curator of the Bingham 
expedition to study marine life in the Caribbean. 
After the return of the expedition (1927), Parr 
was made curator of the Bingham occanographic 
collection at Yale. He began teaching occanog- 
raphy at Yale in л931, and while he was there 
led a number of oceanographic expeditions to the 
waters around the U.S, In 1942 he was appointed 
director of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. E 

Parran (páran), тномлз, public health 
cial, born in St. Leonard, Md., Sept. 28, 1892. He 
studied at the Univ. of Maryland and at George- 
town Univ., from which he received an M.D. 

in 1915. In 1917 he was commissioned an 
officer in the U.S. Public Health Service. After 
holding several appointments in the Middle West, 
he became chief of the division of venereal dis- 
cases of the U.S. Public Health Service in 1926 
and ge commissioner for New York State a 
1930. From 1936 to 1948 he was sur, general 
of the U.S, Public Health Service and edens di- 
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rector of the International Health Division, Rock- 
efeller Foundation (1936-38, 1940-42). He was 
Chief U.S. Representative to the Interim Commis- 
sion of the U.N. World Health Organization, 
1946. His books include “Shadow on the Land" 
(1937) and “Plain Words About Venereal Dis- 
eases” (1941). 

Parran is notable for his largely successful fight 
t0 remove moral implications from the public's 
view of venereal disease so that people will no 
longer hesitate to seek treatment. He has made 
the same fight to remove the stigma from mental 
illness and has done much to encourage research 
into the causes and cure of cancer. 

Parrhasius (pär-rä'shī-ùs), eminent Greek 
painter, born at Ephesus near the close of the 4th 
century вс. He lived and worked in Athens, 
Where the inhabitants conferred upon him the 
rights of citizenship. It is related by Seneca that 
he procured a prisoner captured by Philip of 
Macedon, whom he crucified in his studio for 
the purpose of securing a copy from life to con- 
vey the expression of agony to his famous paint- 
ing, entitled “Prometheus Chained,” but the story 
is unfounded, Another writer associated him with 
Zeuxis (g.v.). The latter had painted a picture 
of grapes so excellent that birds came to peck at 
them, and, when Parrhasius was called on to rival 
this production, he asked Zeuxis to draw aside a 
curtain to examine his picture. The latter found 
to his astonishment that the curtain was itself the 
Picture. Hence Parrhasius deceived Zeuxis, while 
the latter only deceived birds. Next to Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius is the main representative of the Ionic 
school in Greek painting, climaxing in the 4th 
century в.с. Its characteristics are the use of light 
and shadow molding the forms, and a greater 
Naturalism compared with the earlier school of 
Polygnotos (q.v.). The themes of his paintings 
have often been described; they are taken from 
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Greek mythology in an attempt at psychological 
intensification, but in part they are just natural- 
istic descriptions of contemporary life. 

Parrish (parish), annn, author, born in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Nov. 12, 1888; died in Dan- 
bury, Conn, Sept. $, 1957. Her writings include 
adult novels and books for children, some of the 
latter written in collaboration with her brother, 
Dillwyn Parrish. Among her many novels are 
"Tomorrow Morning" (1926), "All Kneeling” 
(1928), and "And Have Not Love" (1954). In 
1925 she won the Harper Prize for her novel, 
“The Perennial Bachelor.” 

Parrish, махр, illustrator, born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 25, 1870. He studied at Haver- 
ford Coll. and the Pennsylvania Acad. of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, and devoted his time to illus- 
trating and etching. In 1906 he was elected a 
member of the National Acad. He is best known 
as a designer and illustrator of books. 

Parrot (prt), a genus of tropical birds 
classed with the climbers, The genus includes 
many beautiful species, most of them distin. 
guished by their brilliant and gaudy plumage, 
They have hooked bills and live largely in trees, 
in which the bill aids them in climbing. On the 
ground they are peculiarly awkward, The food 
consists mostly of seeds and fruits, but some ۲ а 
cies feed on the tender parts of plants and bul 
In size they vary from the lowe birds, a species not 
larger than sparrows, to the great macaw, which 
is fully 3 ft. long. They are seen principally in 
flocks, build their nests in trees, and attain to а 
great age, often from о to 75 years. The voice is 
coarse and harsh, and they can be taught to imi- 
tate speech with peculiar exactness. Though docile 
and affectionate when domesticated, they show 
an irritable temper if annoyed. The gray par- 
rot is a native of West Africa and develops a ا‎ 
degree of skill in imitating the human voice. 
Carolina parrot is native to the U.S, and the green 

is found in South Africa. Other species 
include the cockatoo, lory, parakeet, and lorikeet. 
See Cockatoo; Parakeet, PET 

Parrot Fever, or Pirrracon, icine, a 
disease of birds, especially parrots, caused by the 
Bacterium psittacorit, Man may contract the dis 
case from parrots; it is characterized by fever and 
symptoms similar to those of pneumonia and may 
lead to re а 

Parrott ( ROBERT PARKER, ] 
born in Lee, N.H, Oct. 5, 1804: died in Cold 
Spring, N.Y., Dec. 24, 1877. In 1824 he was gradu- 
ated from the West Point Military Acad., where 
he was later assistant professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy for five years. He took part in 
the Creek War of 1836, He was made superin 
tendent of ordnance at West Point in 1836. He 
invented the rifled cannon known by his name; 
it was used in the Civil War. 
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Parry (par'ri), CHARLES HUBERT HASTINGS, 
composer, born at Bournemouth, England, Feb. 
27, 1848; died Oct. 7, 1918. He was sent to a pri- 
vate school at Malvern when seven years of age, 
and later attended the Twyford School. In 1867 
he was graduated in music from Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, and subsequently was granted the degree 
of master of arts. At first he worked for a busi- 
ness house, but after three years devoted himself 
entirely to music, In 1883 he was made a chorus 
leader at Oxford Univ., and subsequently was 
awarded the degree of musical doctor by Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and Dublin Univs. Queen Vic- 
toria knighted him in 1898. His compositions 
are largely for orchestral instruments, both solo 
and concerted. Among his productions are “Inter- 
mezzo Religioso," “The Glories of Our Blood 
and State,” “The Lotus Eaters,” “Prometheus 
Unbound,” and “Ode on St. Cecelia's Day." 

Parry, sm WILLIAM EDWARD, navigator and 
explorer, born in Bath, England, Dec. 19, 1790; 
died at Ems, Germany, July 8, 1855. He was the 
son of a physician who intended that he should 
study medicine, but in 1806 he joined the navy 
and four years later became lieutenant, in which 
capacity he commanded a ship to the Arctic seas 
for the purpose of Protecting the British fisheries. 
In the War of 1812 he was dispatched to blockade 
the U.S. coast, making an expedition up the Con- 
necticut River in 1813, and subsequently remained 
in American waters until 1817. In 1818 he com- 
manded the Alexander on a voyage to discover 
the northwest passage, explored Barrow Strait in 
1819, and subsequently spent nine years in ex- 
Ploring the Arctic Ocean and endeavoring to 
reach the North Pole from Spitzbergen. He was 
knighted in 1829, and later he became commis- 
sioner of agriculture in Australia. In 1834 he re- 
turned to England, where he became comptroller 
of steam for the royal navy, In 1852 he was made 
rear admiral and the following year was ap- 
pointed lieutenant governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, His death occurred while he was at a health 
resort in Germany, He published “Lecture to 
Seamen," "Nautical Astronomy by Night," and 
"Parental Character of God." 

pee (мел), FIRE WORSHIPERS, or 
GURBRES, name by which the modern fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster are known. Their religion is 
founded upon the dogma of Zoroaster (q.v.), 
with the supposition that there are two gods to 
be worshiped, one of good and the other of evil. 
That the soul is immortal was one of the prin- 
cipal tenets long before that belief came to be 


known as Ormuzd, or Ahuri Mazda, whose Qni 
fire, and on this account they hold a fam. 
fire in great reverence. Their religion spread 


rapidly throughout Asia. At the time Alexander 
the Great invaded Asia their priests numbered 
fully 40,000 and their sacred book, the Zend. 
Avesta (q.v.), was widely circulated. The Persians 
under Artaxerxes looked with favor on the re 
ligion of Ormuzd mainly to secure the influence 
of the Parsees. It flourished until 651 Ар, 
when the Persians were defeated near Ecbatana 
by Caliph Omar, after which they suffered greatly 
under the extensive persecutions of the Moham- 
medans. 

Many of the Parsees fled to India in the early 
part of the 8th century, where fully nine-tenths 
of the followers of that religion now reside, 
Among their peculiarities are included the сиз 
tom of not eating any food cooked by a person 
of a different religion. Their food is largely vege- 
table; their worship is in fire temples, in which 
altars are maintained and the sacred fires are 
burning continually; and they recognize only 
their own caste and creed in contracting mar- 
riage. They do not bury their dead, but expose 
them on a so-called temple of silence, where vul- 
tures devour the flesh and the bones fall through 
a grating into a pit below. These towers are about 
25 ft. high, and the corpse is placed on the grate 
through a door at the side of a wall that sur- 
rounds the upper portion. The Parsees are con- 
sidered one of the most hospitable and indus- 
trious classes of India. The latest estimates place 
the number of adherents to their faith in India 
at 100,000, living mostly in Bombay. 

Parsifal (párs-fàl), in German mythology, 
the legendary figure of an innocent knight to 
whom, because of his purity, the Holy Grail 
(q.v.) was revealed. He is the leading figure of 
the opera “Parsifal,” by Richard Wagner. 

Parsley (рал), a hardy biennial plant na- 
tive to Europe, with pinnate leaves and fleshy 
roots. It is grown extensively in gardens for flavor- 
ing soups and garnishing meats and has been 
naturalized in all the continents. The species 
with curled leaflets is preferred for favoring and 
the roots as well as the leaves are used for that 
Purpose. A species known as Hamburg parsley 
has a root similar to that of the carrot or parsnip, 
and is grown in some parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica as a substitute for these vegetables. i 

Parsnip (parsnip), a plant found native in 
Western Europe, but now grown for its root both 
for table use and for cattle. The root has a sweet 
taste and nutritious qualities, the flowers are yel- 
lowish, and the stem is furrowed and bears 
smooth leaves. If planted in a moderately moist 
and fertile soil, this plant will spread rapidly and 

troublesome as a weed, but it is larger 
and more palatable when cultivated. Soil that in- 
clines to sand rather than to loam produces the 
most highly flavored roots. In a moderately tem- 
perate climate the cultivated plants may be left in 
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the ground during the winter, as the roots are not 
injured by freezing, and when wintered in this 
way they are suitable for use early in the spring. 
However, it is best to dig them in autumn in the 
colder sections, keeping them for use in a cool 
and dry cellar. The roots of some species are 
recommended as food for milch cows, since they 
contain a high percentage of saccharine substances. 

Parsons (pàr'sünz), a city in Labette County, 
Kansas, on the Big Labette River, 135 m. s. by w. 
of Kansas City. It is on the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco and the Missouri, Kansas &Texas R.R.’s, and 
is surrounded by a fertile farming country, which 
produces cereals, grasses, and fruits. The note- 
worthy buildings include the state epileptic hos- 
pital, the Masonic Temple, the Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing, and many fine churches. It has extensive 
machine and railroad shops. Among the manu- 
factures are furniture, plows, ironware, flour, 
edged tools, and utensils, Coal and natural gas are 
obtained in the vicinity. It was laid out in 1871 
and incorporated the same year. Population, 
1940, 14,294; in. 1950, 14,750. 

Parsons, WILLIAM BARCLAY, civil engineer, 
born in New York, Apr. 15, 1859; died May 9, 
1932. His ancestors took part in the War of In- 
dependence. In 1879 he was graduated from Co- 
lumbia Coll. and three years later completed a 
course as civil engineer in the School of Mines 
of Columbia Univ. Soon thereafter he became an 
engineer for the Erie R.R., and subsequently prac- 
ticed his profession in New York City as an in- 
dependent engineer. As chief engineer of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, he undertook the im- 
portant work of making plans for a vast scheme 
for underground rapid transit in the American 
metropolis. President Theodore Roosevelt made 
him one of the commissioners to build the 
Panama Canal, and the British government ap- 
pointed him a member of the commission of 
three to examine surface and underground traffic 
in London. He served as trustee of Columbia 
Univ. and was active as a member of the leading 
enginecr societies of America and Europe. 

Parson's Case, a celebrated cause at law won 
by Patrick Henry in the court of Hanover County, 
Virginia, in November 1763. It involved the con- 
stitutionality of the so-called Option Law, or 
Penny Act, passed by that colony in 1758. This 
law compelled each parish minister to receive the 
value of 16,000 pounds of tobacco, which had 
been fixed as the salary of a clergyman, in paper 
money of the colony. At that time the colonial 
money was greatly depreciated, so that the law 
worked an injustice in that it compelled the min- 
isters to accept much less than the market value 
of the tobacco. An appeal was taken by the clergy, 
but the ‘crown vetoed the law. The Rev. James 
Maury, a clergyman, sued for damages and re- 
tained Patrick Henry as counsel. He made an 
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eloquent plea to the jury and obtained one penny 
as damages for the plaintiff, The early success of 
Henry was based largely upon this case, but the 
conservative element in the colony looked upon 
his remarks at the trial as treasonable. 

Parthenogenesis (pirthé-nd-gén'é-sis), а 
biological term, meaning the development of new 
individuals from unfertilized egg-cells, In. some 
species, this may be merely an occasional and 
perhaps accidental event, but in several groups of 
animals parthenogenesis is a normal and regular 
mode of reproduction. 

Parthenon (pir thé-nón), one of the most fa- 
mous temples of ancient Greece, situated on the 
Acropolis at Athens. The ruins of this structure, 
a work of the second part of the sth century n.c. 
(probably finished 438 &«.), indicate even today 
its former greatness. It was dedicated to Athene, 
the goddess of wisdom and armed resistance, 
whose world-renowned statue by Phidias stood in- 
side. This statue was 42% ft. high and was com- 
posed of ivory and gold. The Parthenon was 
built in the Doric style executed in Pentelic таг. 
ble. Originally it bad eight columns on each front, 
48 in all, of which 32 still remain. The structure 
had a length of 228 ft, was 101 ft. wide and 66 
ft. in height. The monumental structure was deco- 
rated inside and outside with masterpieces of 
sculpture. Friezes and pediments showed wonder- 
ful reliefs, ascribed to Phidias (qe) and his 
workshop, which are preserved now in the Brit 
ish Museum in London. 

Parthia (par thi), an ancient empire in the 
region of Asia which lies southeast of the Caspian 
Sea, formed of part of the territory now included 
in Persia. Originally it was a small country, in- 
habited by the Parthians, but later its boundaries 
were extended to include the greater part of the 
modern Kohistan, Khorassan, and the Great Salt 
Desert. The Parthians were of Scythian descent, 
if their own tradition is to be relied upon, but 
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Each partner is limited by the 
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discharge of large 

| member as well as the part. 


nership is liable to the extent of the 

incurred. Even if the acts of a partner are fraude 
lent as regards the others, the general rule is thet 
Parties transacting business with the firm are шу 
protected. An action at law is usually against the 
individual partners, but in some instances, as is 
many of the states, the name of the firm as well æ 
that of the partners appears in the cause. If the 
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literary work was in connection with the New 
York Home Journal and in 1896 he published 
the “Life of Horace Greeley." In 1575 he settled 
a , Mas, where he devowd the 
remainder of his life to literary work. His ге 
«іра! productions include: "Life of Andrew jadh 
3 Book of Biography,” "Life of Vol 
taire,” "Life and Times of Aaron к^ “Lite 
Jefferson," "Captains of Industry, 
Americans of Recent Times,” and "Lie 
jamin Pranklin." 
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in the covey until late in the fall, and 
winter packs are formed by the union 
The parents exercise much care in 
ti their brood by allowing them to es- 
thickets, while the adults attract the 
of the hunter. 
spruce partridge, or Canadian grouse, has 
of 16 in. In this species the male is nearly 
with gray and tawny markings, and the 
is brown with gray and black. It is most 
in New England and the southeastern 
Canada. Other familiar species include the 
ге of Western Asia, the African 
‚е Indian partridge of Southern Asia, 
partridge of Southern Europe, and the 
partridge, or French partridge, of 
Europe. The ruffed grouse of the US. 
as a partridge in some localities. All 
are hunted for their flesh, which is a 
and nutritious food. 
WILLIAM ORDWAY, sculptor and au- 
born in Paris, France, Apr. 11, 1861; died 
New York May 22, 1930. He came to the U.S. 
An early age, was educated at Columbia Univ., 
later studied in Paris and Rome. His first 
is a portrait bus known as “An Old 
^" now in the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
894 he completed the statue of 
is now in Lincoln Park, Chi- 
sculptures include busts of 


Everett Hale, and the Kauff. 

orial, in Washington, D.C. His writ- 

indude: "Art for America,” "The Angel of 

"The Long Life of a Sculptor,” and "The 
of Sculpture.” 


(3) Pronouns; words used 
adjectives—Ae, thir, which, hi 

(4) Verbs: words that 
incident 


м. 
"e Adverbs: words which qualify the meaning of 
verbs, other adverbs, and adjectiver—soom, almoi, 


gladly, mot. 
(6) Conjunctions: words which expres relations 
between different sentences, clauses and words—be- 


sidered as separate parts of speech: 
(9) Articles; in English only—w, an and the. 
(х0) ыан words denoting the number ot 


other words—two, second. 
(11) Participles: words derived from verbs which 
my be wed ln o cnni, ыд un be 
senso—his fighting ceased, the fig 


altar. In this sentence, 
conjunction and the second one a preposition. To 
name the parts of speech in a context cor. 
snis 6 sn impete pan the grammatical 
exercise, which is call parsing after the Latin 
word for part of speech: pars orationis, 

Our system and of the parts of 
speech, derived from the Latin and its peculiar 
structure, proves to be adequate enough for most 
It cannot, however, be 


Pasadena (pisddé’nd), а city in southern 

California, 9 m. мя. of Los Angeles, Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern 

RRs. It is served by two airports: 1 

25 m. xw. of the city, and Burbank, 1$ m. ж, 

The city is 22.58 sq. m. in area, including 3! 
Primaril 


health resort, thanks to its excellent climate and 
beautiful location in the foothills of the San Ga- 
briel Mts. 

Pasadena is the seat of California Inst. 
nology, Pasadena Coll, Pasadena City Coll, John 
Muir Coll, and several t 
by are the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Gallery and Mt. Wilson and Mt. Lowe observa. 
tories. The city is the site of the Rose Bowl foot- 
ball stadium, and it is famous for its Tournament 
of Roses, held annually on New Year's Day. 
well known is the Pasadena Playhouse, 
many prominent theatrical stars began their сь 
reers. 
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Pasadena is governed by a city manager and a 
board of seven directors. NU 

Among the city's manufactures are scientific 

and light precision. instruments, wire, earthen- 
ware, and utensils. It is part of the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach standard metropolitan statistical area 
(1960 pop., 6,742,696), which includes Los An- 
geles and Orange counties. In 1958 the city alone 
had a value added by manufacture of $103,140,- 
000. 
The site of Pasadena was first settled by the 
Spaniards in 1772, but its history as a community 
dates from 1874. It was incorporated as a city in 
1886. In 1900 Pasadena had a population of 9,117. 
Its decade of greatest growth was from 1920 to 
1930, which saw an increase from 45:354 to 76,- 
086. In тодо the population was 81,864; in 1950, 
104,577; and in 1960 the figure had risen to 
116,407. 

Pascal (pûRal), вглтѕе, philosopher, natural 
scientist, and mathematician, born in Clermont, 
France, June 19, 1623; died in Paris, Aug. 19, 
1662. He was the son of Etienne Pascal, a highly 
learned man, and in 1630, he was taken to Paris 
to be educated. His father personally superin- 
tended his training, and Pascal made a specialty 
of languages and later devoted special attention 
to mathematics and philosophy. In 1639 he wrote 
a treatise on conic sections Proving the so-called 
Pascal's theorem; three years later he invented a 
calculating machine, the first in the usual mean- 
ing of the term. Some of his models are still pre- 
served in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers 
at Paris. He made valuable discoveries in relation 
to atmospheric pressure and the equilibrium of 
forces, and by publishing two treatises on physics 
attained a reputation as a physicist. In 1647 he 
settled at Paris. Strongly interested in religious 
problems, he became united to the Jansenists in 
1654, and spent most of his time in the monastery 
of Port Royal, though he did not become an ab- 
solute observer of the rigorous rules of that order. 

The importance of Pascal lies in the fact that 
he, a philosopher, a natural scientist, and a mathe- 
matician of undisputed reputation, highly es- 
teemed by his contemporaries, suddenly empha- 
sized fervent religious thoughts. This religious 
ardor is the reason for his two best-known works, 
“Provincial Letters” (1656), directed against the 
Jesuits, and his later “Thoughts on Religion,” 
compiled from his notes collected for a Projected 
apology for the Christian faith and published 
posthumously in 1870. In the first, he criticized 
the morals of the Jesuit order in some of the most 
lucid and transparent prose ever written in 
French. It was, however, not the point of view 
of the natural scientist and of the skeptic which 
were the springboards for his attacks, but deep 
religious conviction on which he based his de- 
ductions. The basis of this work and of “Thoughts 
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on Religion” is that the last truth about the 
spiritual problems of man can be found only in 
faith, that revelation leads further than any scien- 
tific studies. This creed tremendously influenced 
the philosophers and educated laymen of his time, 
since it stemmed from Pascal, who was generally 
recognized as one of the leading analytic thinkers 
of his time. See also Probability. 

Paschal Il (parka), Pope from 1099 to 1118, 
born with the surname Ranieri et Bieda, Italy. 
Created a cardinal-priest (about 1076) by Gregory 
VII, he succeeded Urban II on the papal throne. 
In 1106 he ended the investiture question in Eng- 
land by retaining the right to invest bishops э 
ring and crozier, but recognizing the royal right 
of nomination to vacant benefices. For his stand 
on investiture of the German clergy, he was im- 
prisoned by Emperor Henry V of Germany. He 
was succeeded by Gelasius II. , 

Pas-de-Calais (pa-dé-ka-lé’), French fies 
time department, created (1790) from Picardy 
and other districts, bounded by Dover Strait, ir 
English Channel, and the departments of Nor 
and Somme. The area is 2,606 sq. m.; capital, 
Arras; chief ports, Calais and Boulogne. The Aa 
and the Lys are main rivers. Principal industries 
are coal mining, in which it leads all French 
departments, fishing, beet sugar, alcohol, dyeing, 
Paper, and textiles. At Vimy and Bapaume Ridges, 
heavy fighting took place in World War I. Dur- 
ing World War II, the Germans hurled robot 
bombs against London from this region, and as 
a result, the area was heavily bombed by the 
Allies. Population, 1946, 1,168,545. 

Pasha (pa-sha’), or sasaw, a title formerly 
borne by princes and high civic officials in Turkey 
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and bestowed by the Sultan of Turkey. The title 
was abolished by law in 1934, after the institu- 
tion of the. Turkish republic, along with other 
titles significant of special privilege under the 
sultanate, 

Passaic (pg-sa/ik), а city in Passaic County, 
New Jersey, on the Passaic River, 11 m. N.w. of 
New York City. It is served by the Erie, the Lack- 
awanna, and the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western R.R.’s and has manufactures of cotton 
and woolen textiles, chemicals, and radio and 
television equipment. Settled (1678) by the Dutch 
as Acquackanonk, thé place adopted its present 
name in 1854 and was incorporated in 1873. Pop- 
ulation, 1940, 61,394; 1950, 57,702. 

Passaic River, a river of northern New Jer- 

sey, rising near Morristown and flowing ca. 100 
m. into Newark Bay. It is navigable for 11 m. 
and forms a cataract of 72 ft, with a 7o-ft. fall 
at Paterson. Water power from the Passaic has 
advanced the industrial development of northern 
New Jersey. Newark and Paterson are among the 
cities on its banks. 
, Passamaquoddy Bay (pás-a-má-kwód'1), an 
inlet from the Bay of Fundy, which forms a part 
of the boundary between Maine and New Bruns- 
Wick. It receives the water from the St. Croix and 
other rivers. The bay is 8 m. wide at the entrance 
and 14 m. long. Within its confines are several 
islands, It has a number of fine harbors and valu- 
able fisheries. 

Passfield, saron. See Webb, Sidney. 

Passion (pash’iin), in a general sense, means 
the feeling of a strong emotion, as well as the 
suffering of pain. The pain may be of the body 
as well as of the soul. In a more specific sense, 
however, passion usually refers to the sufferings 
of Christ during the last week of His life. (See 
Calvary; Passion of Christ; and Stations of the 
Cross.) a 
„Мапу traditions and folk customs throughout 
Christian civilization are connected with the cele- 
bration of the Passion during the church year. 
The fifth week in Lent (q.v.), that immediately 
Preceding Easter (q.v.), is called Passion Week. 
The Passion Cross allegedly reproduces the form 
of the cross on which Christ was crucified and is 
often erected on steps as a symbol of Calvary. 
The passion flower (passiflora coerulea) received 
its name for its resemblance to Christ's crown of 
thorns, and of some of its parts to the nails of the 
que Symbolism went even further and identi- 
ied various petals and leaves with certain Chris- 
= symbols. Passion plays (q.v.) have been per- 
ud since the 12th century in France, Switzer- 
and, and Germany (see Drama). Passion music 
refers to compositions based originally on Gre- 
Ded chants (q.v.) which were sung during the 
assion Week describing the passion of Christ in 
accordance with the Gospels (q.v.). The sermons 
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of Christ, the words of the high priest, and the 
dialogues of the Apostles (q.v.) were given by 
various singers so that finally the original chants 
became dramatically enlivened, There is even a 
possibility that the passion plays of the Middle 
Ages developed from this passion music, When 
Filippo Neri (q.v.) wrote his oratorios, he and 
later other Italian composers borrowed from the 
passion music. However, since these oratorios were 
performed in costume and sometimes even with 
settings, they represent rather a kind of sacred 
opera than real passions. Today, we associate the 
word passion in music essentially with the ora- 
torios of Bach. Even before Bach, however, the 
Protestant passion introduces, in contrast to the 
Catholic passion, the commentator—the evangel- 
ist—and chorales sung by the whole community. 
Furthermore, philosophical or contemplative arias 
are introduced. Briefly, the Catholic passion relies 
directly on the words of the Gospel while the 
Protestant passion, beginning with Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach (4.v.), adds subjective elements not 
originally contained in the Bible, Schutz, Handel, 
Haydn, and Beethoven are also examples of com- 
posers who included passions among their works, 

Passion Flower, a genus of twining plants, 
so named from the fanciful resemblance of cer- 
tain parts of the flower to the objects associated 
with the crucifixion. The rays of the corona are 
regarded as representing the crown of thorns; 
the sigmas, the nails; and the anthers, the wounds. 
About 200 species are known, many of which are 
cultivated because of their flowering qualities and 
for their admirable adaptability for covering ar- 
bors and trellises. Most of the species are native 
to the southern part of the U.S., tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. The commonly culti- 
vated species is from Brazil and is a shrubby 
climber. It has palmate leaves and bears large 
flowers of a bluish color on the outside and 
purple and white within. The passion flower na- 
tive to the U.S. has three-lobed leaves, bears large 
flowers, and yields a pale yellow edible berry about 
the size of a small apple. Medical ingredients are 
secured from the roots, flowers, and leaves. 

Passionists (pash’iin-ists), name for the mem- 
bers of the congregation of barefooted Clerks of 
the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The order, now very famous, was 
founded by St. Paul of the Cross (1720). The 
basic idea of the Brothers of the Holy Cross, as 
they are mostly called in this country, is to com- 
bine the active life of the Jesuits in the world with 
the contemplative style of living as exercised by 
the Trappists. The Passionists and their respec- 
tive nuns’ orders were allowed in England and 
the U.S. during the rgth century. Corresponding 
to the original idea of the order, their mission 
work today is extensive. 

Passion of Christ. The story of His passion 
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(q..), resurrection (q.v.), and ascension (q.v.) 
will be explained here not only because of its 
religious meaning but because each individual ac- 
tion and event have stimulated art and literature 
from the 2nd century through modern times. 
Almost all great painters and sculptors have de- 
picted at least some of the holy stories. For the 
anonymous artists and artisans of early Christian, 
Byzantine, and medieval times, the narrative de- 
piction of these events was the only theme. 

The Passion of Christ represents more than the 
traditional Passion Week from Palm Sunday to 
Easter Sunday (in the Jewish calendar, counting 
from the roth of Nisan to the 14th of Nisan). 
The chronology before the resurrection of Laza- 
rus (q.v.) is not quite clear. To put the sequence 
of the days before the actual Passion Week into 
the right order has been a problem of theologians 
for many centuries. 

Jesus went to Bethany where He resurrected 
Lazarus on Friday the 8th of Nisan and re- 
mained there over Saturday, the Sabbath. During 
the Sabbath He was at the house of Simon the 
Leper and there Mary Magdalene anointed His 
feet and wiped them with her hair. Judas criti- 
cized the waste of precious oil but Jesus ex- 
plained to His disciples that she was already 
anointing His body for burial. The next day, 
now Palm Sunday, He entered Jerusalem on an 
ass despite the enmity of the Jews, especially 
Caiaphas, the high priest, and the Pharisees (see 
Jesus Christ). The populace applauded Him and 
greeted Him as a messiah. Since Zechariah (q.v.) 
had already prophesied the messiah's entry into 
Jerusalem upon an ass, Christ in spite of His 
triumph saw clearly the changeable mood of the 
same populace which was soon to cry, "Crucify 
Him!" and prophesied the future destruction: of 
the town. All the Gospels coincide by recognizing 
the symbol of Christ entering the temple as a 
codi lamb (see Passover), soon to be sacri- 

iced. 

Returning to Bethany, He left the next morn- 
ing, and then returned again to Jerusalem to work 
some miracles, and finally returned again the next 
day to Bethany (rath of Nisan). The Jewish 
scholars and priests came to see Him and to en- 
tangle Him in arguments concerning the Phari- 
sees (q.v.) and Sadducees (q.v.) and Christ con- 
versed with all of them. In all these discussions 
His knowledge of what lay ahead is obvious. The 
spiritual meaning of all these discussions, how- 
ever, is the clarification of how far the officials 
among the Jews had deviated from the ways of 
the Lord, and characterize Jesus as a great prophet 
among his people also. All His prophecies about 
the destruction of the temple and the many para- 
bles have an identical meaning. They are a warn- 
ing that His crucifixion would mean the ruin of 
the Jewish people. The great description of the 
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Last Judgment (again and again reproduced in 
masterpieces of art) ends the third day of His 
passion. 

Christ went into retreat the next day while 
Judas was promising to betray Him to the priests 
for 30 pieces of silver. The Gospels let us clearly 
understand this deed as an outgrowth of what 
we today would call an inferiority complex. To 
be in the constant presence of the Christ must 
have created a terrible conflict for Judas who 
was fully conscious of his own wicked mind. 
Since Jesus Himself had prophesied His own 
doom, Judas wanted to end his conflict and at 
the same time avoid the personal consequences 
of his companionship with Him. That in an- 
other layer of his soul he yet believed in Christ's 
divinity was obvious, and his final suicide after 
His death proves it. So Judas becomes the arche- 
type of a tragic split personality containing the 
possibilities of good and evil, with the evil, in 
his case, conquering. У 

The next day was the first day of the Jewish 
Passover, and it was that evening when Jesus 
celebrated the paschal meal with the Apostles. 
He washed their feet in order to teach them to 
remain humble, since there had begun among 
them a discussion as to which of them would 
become the most important. At the same time, 
the symbolic act anticipated the still more hum- 
ble act of self-sacrifice through His crucifixion. 

All of them were told of the betrayal of Jesus, 
and Jesus, upon being questioned, told Judas that 
He knew. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
followed, at which Christ broke the bread and 
gave it to His disciples, taking the cup of wine 
and making it His blood. Then occurred the 
great discourse between the Lord and Peter, as 
recorded by John. 

After the meal, they went to Gethsemane and 
to the Mount of Olives. Christ went with three 
of the Apostles, Peter, James, and John, into the 
interior of the garden, then left even these three, 
remaining alone to suffer His agony. At this point 
He suffered the pain and eyil of all the world 
but surely not any physical fear of death. After 
the bitterest hour of His earthly existence He 
went back to the disciples to seek comfort but 
found them sleeping. Here again is shown a 
potent symbol, the sleeping disciples symbolizing 
the sleeping world which did not recognize Christ 
as the Savior. Again He left them and remained 
in solitude. Later He returned once more to the 
disciples only to find them still asleep; and again 
returned to His solitude, only to come back to 
find the disciples still sleeping. 

It was then that Judas led the Roman soldiers 
to capture Christ. In the scuffle, Peter wounded 
one of the Romans while defending the Lord 
but He healed the wounded man since He did 
not approve of the use of the sword. Then the 
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interrogation of Christ began, and about this 
the four Gospels do not agree completely. Peter 
failed Him and denied Him three times as though 
he had not belonged to the followers of Christ. 
The essence of the interrogation concerned 
Christ’s belief or disbelief in Himself as the Son 
of God. Since He answered in the affirmative he 
was pronounced guilty because assuming the role 
of a son of God was considered blasphemy by the 
Jews. The Sanhedrin (q.v.) condemned Jesus 
to death but the executive power lay with the 
Roman prosecutor Pilate. Pilate was rather in 
favor of Christ and did not suppose that Christ 
had done anything against the Roman Empire's 
interests, but since he had not the strength to 
resist the Jewish hierarchy, Pilate sent him to 
Herod, whose subject, Jesus as a Galilean, was. 
Herod, however, sent Him back to Pilate. After 
a dialectic struggle between the priests who con- 
tinued to accuse Christ, and Pilate who first pro- 
posed to release Him, Pilate washed his hands 
before them in order to demonstrate that he 
wanted nothing to do with shedding the blood 
of an innocent man. Now, Jesus was left to the 
crowd and the insults of the soldiers who crowned 
Him with thorns and addressed him as the 
“King of the Jews.” 

On the road to Calvary (q.v.) or Golgotha 
(q.v.) where the crucifixion took place, Christ 
broke down and Simon of Cyrene was com- 
pelled to carry the Cross, The various stages of 
the crucifixion are well known (see Stations of 
the Cross). Each of them has served not only as in- 
spiration and solace to millions but has provided 
the motivation for innumerable masterpieces of 
art such as the Byzantine mosaics, Rembrandt's 
paintings, Gregorian chants, and Bach’s Passions. 

After Christ’s death the symbolic events of the 
bursting of the temple veil and the shaking of 
the earth occurred and many began to believe 
that Christ was truly the Son of God. Joseph of 
Arimathea (q.v.), a secret follower of Christ, 
asked Pilate for Christ's body, anointed it, and 
placed it in the tomb which was guarded by the 
Pharisees so that the Apostles might not remove 
the body. 

On Sunday, the 17th of Nisan, the resurrection 
took place. First the three women, probably the 
two Marys and Salome, came to the grave to 
anoint the body and found the stone rolled away 
and the tomb empty. Without understanding 
that a miracle had occurred, they told Peter and 
John about the empty sepulcher. Peter and John 
realized that the corpse had not been removed 
by man and began to grasp the significance of 
the miracle. Mary Magdalene (q.v.) remained 
weeping at the tomb, and here the scene between 
Mary Magdalene and the newly risen Christ oc- 
curs, when Christ tells her, “Noli me tangere” 
(“Touch me not”), meaning “do not hold me,” 
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because He had not yet ascended into heaven. 

Only gradually did the disciples come to under- 
stand the miracle, since, crushed by the torture 
and death of their Lord, they had almost given 
up all hope. Later, however, as they understood, 
they went out to preach the teachings of Christ, 
but only after His ascension (4.v.). 

Passion Plays. See Drama; Miracle Play; 
Oberammergau. 

Passion Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, 
which, in the Roman Church, marks the begin- 
ning of solemn Lenten observances, including 
the omission of the Gloria Patri at the Introit, 
and the veiling of all pictures, crucifixes, statues, 
and other sacred objects. See Lent. 

Passion Week, the name sometimes given 
Holy Week, immediately preceding Easter, to 
commemorate the suffering of Christ from His 
agony in the Garden until His death on the 
Cross. More properly, Passion Week precedes 
Holy Week, and begins on Passion Sunday (q.v.), 
the fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Passover (pas’6-vér), one of the principal Jew- 
ish festivals, instituted to commemorate the event 
of the Lord’s smiting the firstborn among Egyp- 
tians and passing over the houses of the children 
of Israel. It is related in Exodus that the blood of 
the paschal lamb was sprinkled on the two side 
posts and the upper doorpost, and the flesh of 
the lamb was eaten with unleavened bread since 
there was no time to prepare the bread further, 
and bitter herbs before morning. All the houses 
in Egypt not so protected were visited that night 
by Jehovah to slay the firstborn, and the eman- 
cipated Jews departed from Egypt the same night. 
The feast was instituted as an annual one, occur- 
ring during the full moon of the month of Nisan, 
in the spring, and included a term of seven days. 
The Passover Feast is still celebrated by the Jews, 
but no lamb is sacrificed. The celebration ex- 
tends over seven days during which unleavened 
bread (matzoth) is eaten. The two first nights 
of the holiday are dedicated to ceremonial family 
meals, the meal ceremony being known as the 
Seder (q.v.); the story of the Exodus is read, 
and traditional songs are sung, exactly as pre- 
scribed in the Haggadah (4.v.). 

Passport (pûs port), a document of identity 
and nationality, internationally recognized, issued 
to a person who is a national of the country by 
which it is issued, Generally it indicates that it is 
the right of the bearer to receive the protection 
and good offices of diplomatic and consular offices 
of his country and requests, on the part of the 
issuing government, that the officials of foreign 
governments permit the bearer to travel or so- ` 
journ in their territories and in case of need to 
give him all lawful aid and protection. 

Some countries insist on stamping a visa 
into the passport, often after thorough investi- 


gation of the bearer, to indicate that there are no 
political or other reasons to prevent him from 
visiting or passing through the country. Stamps 
or seals of such countries are affixed to the pass- 
ports by their consular officers, Fees are usually 
charged for passports by the country by which 
they are issued as well as by the countries by 
which they are visaed, 

In the U.S., the Passport Office of the Dept. of 
State handles all matters relating to Passports. 
United States Passports are granted only to U.S, 
citizens and nationals, and are signed by the 
Secretary of State. Since 1926, many consular 
officers of the U.S. in foreign countries have been 
empowered to issue Passports to U.S, citizens 
under certain circumstances, 

Passy (pà-se^), FRÉDÉRIC, economist, born in 
Paris, France, May 20, 1822; died there, June 12, 


cause of world peace, he served as a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies (1874-89) and taught 
political economy (1881-1902). He shared (1901) 
the first Nobel Peace Prize ever awarded with 
Henri Dunant (q.v.), the founder of the Red 
Cross. He also aided in the founding of the In. 
terparliamentary Union (4.0.). His son, pur 
ÉDOUARD Passy (1859-1940), was a phonetician 
and lexicographer of note, 

Pasternak (pit-styér-nak’), BORIS LEONIDOVICH, 
Poet, author, and translator, born in Moscow, 
Russia, Feb, 10, 1890; died there, May 30, 1960. 
The son of a well-known Russian painter, Leonid 
O. Pasternak (1862-1945), who emigrated to Eng- 
land after the 1917 revolution, he studied in 
Moscow and in Marburg, Germany, and later 
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returned to Russia. He gained early recognition 
as an outstanding poet, and much of his poetic 
work (e.g "The Twin in the Clouds," 1914 
"Second Birth," r932) was published in English. 
He also translated the works of Shakespeare and 
Goethe into Russian, 

Pasternak gained international fame in 1958 for 
his novel “Doctor Zhivago” and was the first 
Soviet citizen to win the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, which was awarded for his ‘important 
achievement both in contemporary lyrical poetry 
and in the field of the great Russian epic tradi- 
tion.” “Doctor Zhivago,” a careful, objective, and 
sympathetic study of the life of an intellectual 
under Communism, was published abroad (1957) 
and immediately became a best seller, It was pro- 
scribed in the Soviet Union, however, where its 
author was vigorously attacked and forced to 
refuse "voluntarily" the Nobel award. "I Remem- 
ber; Sketch for an Autobiography" and a collec- 
tion titled "Poems" also were published (1959) 
in the West, Е 

Pasteur (pácizr^), Louis, chemist and biolo- 
gist, born in Dóle, France, Dec. 27, 1822; died 
near St. Cloud, Sept, 28, 1895. He studied in 
Besancon and at the Ecole Normale in Paris and 
as early as 1848 received a professorship of physics 
at Dijon; six years later he became dean and pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Lille Univ. From 1857 to 
1889 he held Professorships in Paris, and in the 
latter year he was made director of the Pasteur 
Inst, established in Paris in 1888. His research 
was varied and of a pioneering nature; he de- 
scribed the causes of certain deteriorations of 
wine and beer and how they can be prevented 
and the cause and cure of two silkworm dis- 
eases; he also discovered the bacillus causing 
anthrax in cattle and a treatment by inoculation, 
as well as the cause, of hydrophobia (q.v.), or 
rabies. Later, Pasteur gave much attention to the 
study of anthrax in man (see Occupational Dis- 
eases) and to cholera in fowls. 
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Pasteur is also well known for his theory of im- 
munity (called by him “exhaustion hypothesis”) 
that immunity often afforded to the tissues by an 
attack of an infection or following vaccination 
against infection is due to an abstraction from the 
tissues, by the organism concerned in the primary 
attack, of something necessary to the growth of 
the infecting organism in the second attack. The 
term pasteurization, applied to the process dis- 
covered by Pasteur of checking bacterial growth 
and fermentation in milk, wine, and other organic 
liquids by heating them to 70° C, is a living 
monument to his work. 

Honors conferred on Pasteur include all the 
degrees of the French Legion of Honor, the Rum- 
ford Medal of the Royal Society of London, and 
election to the U.S. National Acad. of Sciences. 

Pastoral Epistles (pas‘tor-al é-pis'Iz), in the 
New Testament, the Epistles written by St. Paul 
to Timothy and Titus, and called pastoral be- 
cause they deal mainly with the duties of the 
minister (pastor). 

Patagonia (párá-gó'ni-à), the name gener- 
ally applied to the most southern region of South 
America, lying south of the Negro River. It is 
bounded on the к. by the Atlantic, s. by the Strait 
of Magellan, and w. by the Pacific. The total area 
is estimated at 311,000 sq m., of which 16,050 
sq. m. are included in the islands along the south- 
ern and western coasts. A treaty made in 188r 
divided the region between Chile and Argentina, 
but the boundary was not established until 1902. 
Argentine Patagonia includes the territories of 
Rio Negro, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra del 
Fuego. Chilean provinces in the region are Chiloe, 
Aysen, and Magallanes, The extensive archipelago 
of the Tierra del Fuego Islands is separated from 
the mainland by a coast frontage of 365 m. on 
the Strait of Magellan. 

The eastern part belongs to the vast steppelike 
plains extending along the Atlantic which rise 
abruptly in successive terraces. The western part 
is mountainous and rugged, including an exten- 
sion of the Andean system. Forests are abundant 
in this section. The soil is more or less stony and 
the vegetation consists of herbage and thorny 
brushwood. Many salt marshes and lakes are situ- 
ated in the west central part. The drainage is prin- 
cipally by the Negro, Chico, Deseado, and Chubut 
Rivers, all of which have a course toward the 
east and flow into the Atlantic. Among the ani- 
mals are the puma, guanaco, songbirds, and 
waterfowl. Otters, fish, shellfish, seals, and sea 
elephants are found along the coasts. Rainfall is 
very scant in some regions. The prevailing winds 
are from the west. As a whole, the winters are 
extremely cold, and the summers are moderately 
warm. The mineral deposits are similar to those 
common to Chile. 

In the Chilean portion, large tracts are devoted 
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to sheep-farming; coal mining is a chief industry 
in the district belonging to Argentina. In both 
regions, the main crops are alfalfa and various 
fruits. 

The region was first sighted by the Spaniards 
under Magellan in 1520 and was explored by De 
Isla in 1535. Spanish settlements were founded as 
early as 1580, but these settlers later left the 
region to settle farther north, where the climate 
is less severe and the inducements for extensive 
investments are more encouraging. A Welsh 
colony was founded at the mouth of the Chubut 
in 1865, but it proved unsuccessful, Population, 
1947, 262,647. 

Patapsco (pó-tps ké), a river in Maryland, 
which rises near the boundary line of Pennsyl- 
vania and, after a course of 80 m. toward the 
southeast, flows into Chesapeake Bay, 14 m. s. of 
Baltimore. It supplies an abundance of water 
power and is navigable to Baltimore for large 
vessels. The valley of the Patapsco is fertile and 
its fisheries are productive. 

Patch (patch), ALEXANDER M., army officer, 
born at Ft. Huachuca, Ariz., Nov. 23, 1889; died 
in San Antonio, Texas, Nov. 21, 1945. Following 
a family precedent of a military career, he entered 
West Point in 1909 and was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant when he was graduated four 
years later. He served with the 18th Infantry until 
November 1917, when, as a captain, he was made 
commander of a machine gun battalion, The fol- 
lowing spring, he became director of the Army 
machine gun school in France, returning six 
months later to the 18th Infantry with promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel, He was sta- 
tioned in France and Germany until 1919, served 
in various military posts between the two wars, 
and in 1941 was made a temporary colonel and 
assigned to the training camp at Ft. Bragg, N.C. 
Later the same year he became commander of the 
infantry replacement center at Camp Croft, SC. 
and was appointed a temporary major general in 
1942 for service in the Pacific, where he com- 
manded the American forces on New Caledonia. 
Considered one of the War Department's most 
experienced tacticians, he was sent to Europe as 
head of the 7th Army in 1944, and commanded 
the landing of that army in Southern. France, 
launching a sensational drive which ended ulti- 
mately in Austria. He returned to the U.S. in 
1945 to become commander of the 4th Army, and 
later was made a member of the board appointed 
to plan the postwar U.S. Army. He died of pneu- 
monia in San Antonio, Texas. 

Patchogue (pé-chog’), а village in Suffolk 
Co., N.Y., on the southern shore of Long Island; 
53 m. к. of New York City. It is a popular sum- 
mer and fishing resort situated near Blue Point, 
site of the famous blue-point oyster beds. Popu- 
lation, 1940, 7,181; in 1950, 7,361. 
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Patchouli (pacÀ'óó.;), a plant native to 
southern Asia, especially to India and the East 
Indies. It is cultivated for its heavy brown oil, 
also called patchouli, obtained by distillation. 
This product is used for perfumery and for keep- 
ing moths and other insects from linen and 
woolen goods. The mattresses and shawls im- 
ported from Asiatic countries derive their pecu- 
liar odor from the oil of this plant. 

Patella (pà-te/'), in anatomy, the small round 
bone in front of the knee: the kneecap. 

Patent (parent), a government grant to an 
inventor, whereby he secures for a limited time 
the exclusive right to make, use, and sell any new 
machine, article, process, or composition of matter, 
or any new and useful improvement. Almost all 
countries encourage and protect inventive skill 
and industry by granting patents. It is specially 
provided in the Constitution of the U.S. (Art. I, 
Sec. 8) that Congress shall have this protective 
power, The first patent law was inspired. by 
Thomas Jefferson and passed by Congress in 1790. 
No distinction was made between foreigners and 
American citizens, and 14 years was fixed as the 
duration of the patent term. In 1793, а new statute, 
repealing the act of 1790, restricted issuance of 
patents to U.S. citizens, and required applicants 
to surrender to the U.S. any patents they might 
have received from any state before the adoption 
of the Constitution. In this period, Congress first 
began to acquire its Present exclusive right over 
the states in the issuance of patents. In 1836 a 
comprehensive patent act was passed, nullifying 
previous acts and serving as the basis for modern 
legislation. A Patent Office attached to the Dept. 
of State was created, and patent rights were ex- 
tended to any alien resident one year in the U.S. 
with declared intentions of becoming a citizen. 
Caveats, or restraining actions, were provided to 
Protect uncompleted inventions. U.S. circuit courts 
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were given exclusive jurisdiction in cases involv- 
ing patent rights, and a board of appeals was 
established. By 1842, designs could also be pat- 
ented for seven years. Upon establishment of the 
Department of the Interior in 1849, the U.S. Patent 
Officé was placed under its jurisdiction and re- 
mained there until Apr. 1, 1925. In that year, the 
Patent Office was transferred to the Department 
of Commerce by Executive Order of the President. 
In 1861, patent terms were extended from 14 to 
17 years, aliens were given equal rights with 
citizens, and a uniform scale of fees was adopted. 
In 1870, the patent system was revised and codi- 
fied. Caveats were no longer issued after 1910. 
In 1927, Congress put a check upon the number 
of patent claims by charging a fee of $1 for any 
claims in excess of 20. As of July 1, 1940, com- 
mercial prints and labels were transferred to the 
Copyright Office for purposes of registration. In 
the five years ending June 30, 1950, the average 
number of applications filed cach ycar was 81,228, 
and the average number of patents granted was 
30,441. А 

The Commissioner of Patents, having both 
administrative and judicial functions, is aided by 
three Assistant Commissioners, a solicitor, and by 
the heads of the three major operating subdivi- 
sions of the Patent Office—the Executive Officer, 
the Executive Primary Examiner for patents, and 
the Executive Examiner for trade-marks. The 
main legal and technical work of the Patent Office 
consists of examining applications for patents to 
determine whether the inventions described and 
claimed can be legally patented. This work is done 
under the direction of primary patent examiners 
in 70 examining divisions which, for the coordina- 
tion of administrative and certain technical mat- 
ters, are divided into five patent examining groups 
each headed by a supervisory patent examiner. 
Nine Examiners in Chief, together with the Com- 
missioner and the Assistant Commissioners, con- 
stitute a Board of Appeals to hear and decide 
appeals from adverse decisions of the examiners 
on patent applications, A Classification Group 
classifies the subject matter of patents and of 
printed publications which constitute the field of 
search in examining applications to determine 
novelty. Printed copies of patents may be pur- 
chased by the public for 25 cents per copy. The 
price for design patents and trade-marks is 10 
cents. An Official Gazette appears weekly. Pam- 
phlets treating of Patent Office rules of practice, 
patent laws, and laws relating to trade-marks are 
among the publications issued by the Patent 
Office. There is a library of 37,000 books, 44,000 
bound periodicals, and over 6,000,000 copies of 
foreign patents. The Patent Office also administers 
Federal trade-mark laws. Its War Division cooper- 
ates with government war agencies in the matter 
of protecting inventions against espionage and 
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facilitating the use of inventions in war. 

A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, A complete application consists of a 
petition, specification and claims, oath, drawing 
(which must be supplied whenever the nature of 
the case permits), and a filing fee of $30. The 
filing fee is not returned if the patent is refused. 
If the patent is allowed, another fee of $30 is re- 
quired before the patent is issued. Patents are 
issued for a term of 17 years and cannot be 
renewed. 

Any person, whether citizen or alien, resident 
or non-resident, may make application for a 
patent in the U.S. An invention must possess the 
attributes of novelty and utility in order to be 
patentable. The granting of a patent merely con- 
fers the right of litigation upon the inventor in 
cases involving infringement. Infringement con- 
sists of wrongfully making, using, or selling a 
patented invention, Every patent must be issued 
in the name of the inventor or the assignee, if an 
assignment is recorded in the Patent Office prior 
to the issuance of the patent, A patent affords 
protection against infringement only within the 
jurisdiction of the issuing government. The law 
requires the marking of patented articles with 
the patent number. Failure to do so makes it 
more difficult to recover damages for infringe- 
ment. See Copyright; Trade-mark. 

Patent Medicines, standard medicines, the 
formulae and names of which are protected by 
copyright, 

Pater (pd-tdr’), JEAN Baprisre, painter, born 
at Valenciennes, France, in 1695; died in 1736. 
Before he entered the Academy in 1728, he studied 
under Watteau (q.v.), becoming so strongly in- 
fluenced by him that sometimes both masters’ 
canvases are hard to distinguish from each other. 
Pater is also typical of the Rococo period, in 
manner and style as well as in his choice of sub- 
jects, preferring dance scenes, garden parties, etc. 
See also color plate, Great Paintings 1, Volume 
XII. 

Pater (pa’tér), WALTER HORATIO, essayist and 
critic, born at Shadwell, England, Aug. 4, 1839; 
died July 30, 1894. After being educated at Ox- 
ford Univ., he became a fellow at Brasenose Coll., 
Oxford, where he lived most of his life. He dé- 
voted his life to interpreting Renaissance culture, 
becoming associated with the school of aesthetics 
known as the Pre-Raphaelites. His masterpiece 
was “Marius, the Epicurean” (1885), an interpre- 
tation of the ideal aesthetic existence. Other 
works include “Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance” (1873), “Appreciations” (1889), 
“Plato and Platonism” (1893), “The Child in 
a House” (1894), and “Miscellaneous Studies” 

1895). 

Paternity (pé-tér’ni-ty), (1) the state of 
fatherhood, or of being a male parent; also (2) 
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the state of being the originator of an idea, con- 
cept, or theory; the authorship of a written article 
or a book. 

Paternity Tests, (1) developed by Karl 
Landsteiner (Austrian physician, discoverer of 
human blood groupings and methods of typing, 
such as for transfusions). Seven types of human 
blood—O, A, B, AB, M, N, and MN—are in- 
herited. Neither M nor N type is found in the 
child unless present in one or both parents, and 
an M parent cannot have an N child, nor can 
an N parent have an M child. Thus compatible 
blood tests may suggest paternity but not conclu- 
sively prove it, inasmuch as there are many men 
of similar blood types. If, however, the tests are 
incompatible, j.e., the blood of the child and of 
the suspected father are of different types en- 
tirely, the suspect is nof the father. (2) In tests ° 
devised by Drs. Mayoral and Jimenez, if an emul- 
sion in an isotonic (physiological) sodium chloride 
solution of the red blood corpuscles of a man by 
whom a woman has been made pregnant is in- 
jected under the skin of that woman, an erythe- 
matous (reddened) and slightly painful reaction 
occurs at the site of injection within six hours, The 
same emulsion from any other man will cause no 
reaction. These or similar tests are accepted in 
many courts of law as evidence in cases where 
paternity is questioned. 

Paternoster (pá'tér-nós'tér), a Latin term, 
meaning “Our Father,” and used to designate 
the Lord’s Prayer; in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the paternoster also refers to every 11th. bead of 
the rosary, or to the rosary itself, because of the 
connection of the latter with the saying of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

Paterson (pürer-sin), а city of New Jersey, 
seat of Passaic County, located 15 m. Nw. of 
New York City. It occupies a site of c. 9 sq. M. 
along the Passaic River. The city is served by the 
Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
and the New York, Susquehanna and Western 
В.В. Twenty-four parks, comprising 150 acres 
of land, offer outdoor recreation. Westside Park 
contains the first successfully operated submarine 
(q.v.), which was built in Paterson by J. P. Hol- 
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dustries, but textile manufactures still rank high. 
include machines 


Other products of importance Ч 
and aM tools, clothing, and chemicals. The 
value added by manufacture within the city 
limits was $178,892,000 in 1954. : 

The public schools enroll ca. 22,000 pupils an- 
nually, the parochial schools, ca. 6,000. Branches 
s and Seton Hall universities are lo- 
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government administered by a mayor, elected 
every three years, and bipartisan governing bod- 
ies appointed by the mayor. 

Paterson was founded in 1792 by a society of 
manufacturers, sponsored by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who were attracted by the water-power 
possibilities of the Passaic Falls, a 50-ft. perpen- 
dicular drop, at that place. The town was 
named after William Paterson, then governor of 
New Jersey. It was incorporated as a city in 
1851, after which it grew rapidly. In 1880 the 
population was 51,031; in 1900, 105,171; in 1950, 
139,336; in 1960, 143,663. 

Paterson, wiLLiam, financier and founder of 
the Bank of England, born in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, in April 1658; died Jan. 22, 1719. He 
was descended from a poor family, and was for 
a time a peddler in England. In 1688 he estab- 
lished a successful business as a merchant and 
conducted a large trade with the West Indies 
from the Bahama Islands, where he resided for a 
time, Subsequently he settled in London as a 
merchant and in 1694 projected the Bank of 
England, of which he became one of the first 
directors. In 1695 he secured a governmental sanc- 
tion of the famous Darien Scheme, an enterprise 
by which he purposed to found a settlement on 
the Isthmus of Darien (Panama) and control 
a large part of the world’s commerce. After a few 
years the enterprise failed and Paterson returned 
to England broken both in health and fortune. 

Paterson, witam, jurist and statesman, 
born at sea in 1745; died Sept. 9, 1806. Of Irish 
parentage, he was brought to New York at the 
age of two. In 1763 he was graduated from 
Princeton, then called the Coll. of New Jersey, 
and was admitted to the bar. He became attorney 
general of New Jersey in 1776, served in the 
Continental Congress from 1780 to 1781, and was 
a delegate to the convention that adopted the 
Federal Constitution. In the latter he advocated 
state sovereignty, but favored vesting the common 
defense in the general government. In 1789 he 
was elected to the U.S. Senate, but resigned two 
years later to become governor of New Jersey. 
Washington appointed him a justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1793, which position he held 
until his death. 

Pathology (path-o/'ó-ji). See Medicine. 

Patmore (pat’mor), coventry KEARSEY, poet, 
born in Woodford, England, July 23, 1823; died 
Nov. 26, 1896. In 1844 he published a volume of 
poems and shortly became a librarian in the 
British Museum, where he worked for 20 years. 
He removed to Hastings in 1868, where he pur- 
chased a large estate and afterward devoted. many 
years to literary work. His principal publications 
include “Tamerton Church Tower,” “The Angel 


in the House,” and “Children’s Garland from the 
Best Poets.” 


Patmos (pat’més), or рлтмо, an island in 
the eastern part of the Grecian Archipelago 
(Dodecanese Islands), 28 m. s.s.w. of Samos, 
belonging to the Sporades group. It is about ro m. 
long and 6 m. wide and apparently of volcanic 
origin. The surface is rocky and barren. Rude 
agriculture is carried on in a few localities, but 
the inhabitants engage mostly in fishing. St. John 
the Evangelist is said to have written the 
Apocalypse there during his banishment under 
Domitian, in 95 a.D. At the end of the тий cen- 
tury, a monastery was built in Patmos, in honor 
of St. John. The island belonged to Turkey until 
it was annexed by Italy (1912). German troops. 
occupied Patmos during World War II, but Brit- 
ish and Greek troops landed there in 1944. The 
island, along with the other Dodecanese Islands, 
was ceded to Greece under an agreement reached 
by the victorious Allies in July 1946. Population, 
consisting almost exclusively of Greeks, ca. 3,000. 

Patras (p4'tràs), a seaport city of Greece, 
capital of the nomarchy of Achaia, on the Gulf 
of Patras. It is located in a fertile plain, about 
12 m. s.w. of Lepanto, and near it is the site of 
an ancient acropolis. A breakwater protects the 
harbor, which is the seat of a large trade in wine, 
currants, and fruits. Patras is an ancient city and 
was formerly the chief commercial center of the 
Peloponnesus. Population, ca. 60,000. 

Patriarch (pa’tri-irk), a term applied origi- 
nally to the progenitors of early tribes of man- 
kind, specially to the antediluvians named in the 
Bible and to the early Hebrews, including Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the term became the title of the prin- 
cipal officer of the Sanhedrin, in which executive 
authority was vested over the Jews of Syria and 
Persia. In the 5th century it came to be applied 
to the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome. 
The patriarch of Constantinople became superior 
to those of Alexandria and Antioch at the time 
that city was made the seat of the empire, while 
the Pope held as a secoridary title, that of Patriarch 
of the West. Constantinople, as the seat of the 
Empire, during the decline of the imperial power 
in the west due to barbaric incursions, sought 
to assume the chief place of honor even over 
Rome, while not denying the primacy of papal 
jurisdiction. In the gth century, this rift became 
an open break under Photius, which gave rise 
to the Orthodox Eastern Church. The primate 
of the Greek Church in the Ottoman Empire at 
present is the patriarch of Constantinople, whose 
title is ecumenical or general patriarch. See also 
Holy Orthodox Eastern Catholic Apostolic 
Church, 

Patricians (pa-trish'anz). See Plebeians. 

Patrick (pazrik), sant, the apostle of Ire- 
land, probably born at Nemthur, in British-Roman 
Valentia, now Dumbarton, Scotland, 396; died, 
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Down, Ulster, Mar. 17, 493. Writers generally 
express some uncertainty as to the place of his 
birth, but it is thought that his father had a 
small landed possession near the modern Dum- 
barton, on the Clyde River. A band of pirates 
seized him in his 16th year and sold him as a 
slave on the opposite coast of Ireland to an Irish 
chief, who was located in the region of the 
present county of Antrim. After serving six years 
as a herder of cattle, he escaped to France, where 
he entered a monastery at Tours. He visited Rome 
in 431 and was sent the following year by Pope 
Celestine I as a missionary to Ireland. His work 
in Ireland was productive of remarkable results. 
After visiting all parts of the kingdom, he estab- 
lished his see at Armagh about the year 454, and 
it is asserted that he held several synods and 
secured the appointment of two bishops. It is said 
that he personally baptized 12,000, established 365 
churches, and ordained a large number of priests, 
Only a few of his writings are extant, the most 
important being his “confession” and a letter 
addressed to Coroticus, a Welsh chieftain, who 
was noted as a persecutor of Christians. Both these 
are rude in construction but have historical value. 

Patrick Air Force Base, operational center 
of the Air Force Missile Test Center, located on 
a peninsula, bounded on the к. by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the w. by the Banana River, lying 
parallel to the central eastern coast of Florida. 
It is connected with the mainland by causeways 
to Cocoa,’ Melbourne, and Eau Gallie. Patrick 
became -the headquarters area for the launching 
station at Cape Canaveral (4.v.) in 1950; the 
Air Research and Development Command as- 
sumed jurisdiction over the test center in 1951. 
Patrick controls operations of the entire missile 
test range, extending some 5,000 m. southeast- 
ward from the launching area to Ascension Is- 
land in the South Atlantic. 

Patrons of Husbandry (pa'trünz of hůz’- 
band-ry). See Grange. 

Patroons (pé-troon2’), the name of a class 
of Dutch settlers in the colony of New Nether- 
lands, afterward New York, who enjoyed certain 
manorial rights to their lands. These rights were 
granted to promote colonization in America. 
They gave the proprietor, who was known as 
the patroon, the absolute title to a tract of land 
extending a distance of 8 m. on both sides of 
a navigable stream, or 16 m. if on one side, the 
tract extending inland as far the country might 
be developed. The colonists were bound to the 
wealthy grantees for a certain number of years, 
so that the estate gave rise to a kind of feudal 
system. Changes were made from time to time, 
owing to contentions between the patroons and 
the colonists, but traces of the system remained 
until 1847, when the relations between tenant 
and landlord were modified as a result of the 


antirent agitation or antirent war of 1839-46. 

Patterson (pat’’r-siin), DANIEL Topp, naval 
officer, born on Long Island, N.Y., March 6, 1786: 
died Aug. 15, 1839. Soon after entering the navy 
as midshipman in 1800, he was taken prisoner 
by a flotilla of gunboats sailing under the colors 
of Tripoli, in which country he remained a pris- 
oner until 1805. He commanded the naval forces 
at New Orleans in 1814, and received the thanks 
of Congress for efficiently co-operating with Gen. 
Jackson against the British, In 1825 he was given 
command of the Constitution, served in the Med- 
iterranean from 1826-28, and in 1836 became 
commandant at the Washington navy yard. His 
son, C.P. Patterson, born Aug. 24, 1816, was 
graduated from Georgetown Coll., Kentucky, 
in 1836, and was commander of the Pacific 
mail steamer Oregon from 1850-61. He held many 
important government positions as inspector and 
commissioner. His death occurred Aug. 15, 1881. 

Patterson, ELIzanrtH, See Bonaparte, Eliza- 
beth Patterson. 

Patterson, ковккт porter, jurist, former U.S, 
cabinet member; born in Glens Falls, N.Y., 
Feb. 12, 1891; died in an airplane crash near 
Elizabeth, N.J, Jan. 22, 1952. A Republican 
in politics, he was a judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for Southern New York (1930-39) 
and for the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
(1939-40). He became a key figure in national 
affairs in July 1940, when he was appointed 
assistant secretary of war under Henry L. Stim- 
son (q.v.), whom he succeeded as secretary 
in 1945. Patterson retired from government in 
1947, but remained active in public affairs, 
eg., as president of Freedom House, Inc., and 
president of the Bar Assn. of the City of New 
York. 

Patti (pát/é), ADELINA (ADELA JUANA MARIA), 
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operatic soprano, born in Madrid, Spain, Feb. 
19, 1843; died in Craig-y-Nos Castle, Wales, 
Sept. 27, 1919. Both her parents were operatic 
singers, who brought her to New York City when 
she was a child. Despite her appearance on the 
New York concert stage as early as 1850 and 
her concerts between 1851 and 1855, she made her 
formal New York debut in 1859 as Lucia; her 
London debut was in 1861 in the role of 4mina 
in "La Sonnambula.” She was hailed in the Amer- 
icas as well as in Europe and became probably the 
most highly paid prima donna of her time. Patti 
was noted for her rich coloratura voice, acting 
skill, and pleasant personality, and she was re- 
ported to have 40 roles in her repertoire. Her 
concerts were numerous, and her rendition of 
"Home, Sweet Home" was celebrated. Although 
she retired, officially, in 1906 or 1907, she later 
sang at charitable events, Her last public appear- 
ance was at Albert Hall, London, in October 
1914. Married three times, she was Baroness 
Cederstrom when she died. 

Pattison (pain), marx, scholar, born in 
Hornby, England, Oct. 10, 1813; died in Harro- 
gate, July 30, 1884. A graduate of Oxford (Oriel 
Coll.) in 1837, he became a fellow, then tutor, and 
finally rector (1861) of Lincoln Coll. (Oxford). 
One of the early followers of Newman (see Ox- 
ford Movement), he was ordained in 1843. Inter- 
ested in the work of the classical scholars Isaac 
Casaubon and Joseph Scaliger, Pattison published 
a biography of Casaubon (1875). His other writ- 
ings included his own memoirs, periodical arti- 
cles, and a biography of John Milton (1879). 

Patton (pan), FRANCIS LANDEY, clergyman 
and educator, born in Warwick, Bermuda, Jan. 
22, 1843; died there, Nov. 25, 1932. Educated in 
Canada and at Princeton Theological Sem. 
(1865), he was ordained in the Presbyterian 
church in 1865. He served local churches for 
some 15 years, taught Christian ethics at what is 
now McCormick Theological Sem., Chicago, and 
at Princeton, and was president of Princeton 
Univ. in 1888-1902—the transformation of the 
Coll. of New Jersey to Princeton Univ. took 
place in 1896. Patton was (1902-13) president of 
Princeton Theological Sem. His major literary 
work was “Fundamental Christianity” (1926). 

Patton, GEORGE ѕмитн, JR., army officer, born 
in San Gabriel, Calif, Nov. rr, 1885; died in 
Heidelberg, Germany, Dec. 21, 1945. A graduate 
of the U.S. Military Acad. (1909), Patton was 
commissioned in the cavalry. Aide to Gen. John 
J. Pershing in Mexico (1916-17) and World War 
I, he became a specialist in tank warfare. He was 
made a full general in April 1945, after he had 
become a major figure of World War II. He 
commanded in North Africa (1942-43) and in 
Sicily (summer 1943). The 3rd Army fought bril- 
liantly under his command through France to 
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the Saar Basin, helped to break up the enemy 
counter-attack in the Ardennes (December 1944), 
smashed the Siegfried Line between Prüm and 
Echternach early in 1945, gained the decisive 
victory in the Saar-Palatinate region, crossed the 
Rhine north of Ludwigshafen (March), and, 
shortly before the end of the war, cut through 
Czechoslovakia and crossed into Austria. He 
was recalled from his command of U.S. occu- 
pation forces in Bavaria late in 1945 for alleged 
laxity in the de-Nazification program. He was 
then charged with the compilation of the official 
history of the Army in World War II. While 
on duty he suffered a spinal injury in an auto- 
mobile accident in Germany and died shortly 
thereafter. His story of World War П, “War as I 
Knew It," appeared in 1947. 

Pau (рб), a city of France, capital of the de- 
partment of Basses-Pyrénées, ro3 m. s. of Bor- 
deaux. It is located on the Gave de Pau, which 
is crossed by a number of bridges. Several rail- 
ways furnish communication to many points in 
France. The chief buildings include the palace 
of justice, a museum, and two Gothic churches, 
those of St. Martin and of St. James. The public 
library has 55,000 volumes. Henry IV resided 
for some time in a castle near the city, in the 
14th century, and the site is now occupied by 
interesting and imposing buildings. It has manu- 
factures of linen and cotton textiles, machinery, 
and wine, and is a center of trade in grain an 
livestock. Many tourists visit the city during the 
winter. Population, 1954, 48,320. 

Paul (pól), saint, an apostle of the early 
Christian Church, born in Tarsus, in Cilicia, са. 
AD. 3; martyred са. a.p. 67. The place and 
date of his birth and death are largely tradi- 
tional, good authorities disagreeing somewhat. 
It is generally held that he was of pure Jewish 
descent and that he belonged to the tribe of 
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Benjamin. His early name was Saul, which had 
been given to him in memory of the first Jewish 
king and he studied under the celebrated Jewish 
rabbi, Gamaliel, at Jerusalem. His training was 
that of а tent-maker. He became a member of the 
sect of the Pharisees, and with his associates 
was a persecutor of the Christians. The Phari- 
sees showed much jealousy in their opposition to 
the followers of the Nazarene, because they held 
that the observance of the Mosaic Law was abro- 
gated by Christ’s coming. He witnessed the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen. In the Acts of the Apostles 
are recounted the incidents attending his con- 
version by a vision of Jesus, which blinded him 
for some time. The next three years of his life 
were spent in Arabia, and, when he returned, 
his name was changed to Paul. 

The apostolic labors of St. Paul began at 
Damascus. Soon afterward he was joined by 
Barnabas and the two carried on missionary 
work in Antioch, Asia Minor, Pisida, and other 
regions of Western Asia. Later Paul established 
churches in various regions of Galatia, Syria, 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, and in 
Greece. The most important churches that 
claimed him as their founder were those of 
Galatia, Corinth, Thessalonica, and Philippi in 
Macedonia. He was not only a powerful and 
effectual preacher of the gospel, but wrote epis- 
tles to the different churches established by him 
and to friends. The epistles of the New Testa- 
ment assigned to him as author are 14, 13 of 
which commence with his name and the 14th, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, opens abruptly, 
though the title Epistle of Paul has been prefixed 
to it. Most critics regard Paul the author of all 14, 
but some non-Catholic writers think the one with- 
out his name prefixed was written by Apollos. 
Ferdinand Christian Baur (q.v.) regards the 
Epistle to the Romans, I Corinthians, II Corin- 
thians, and Galatians, as the only ones purely of 
Paul’s authorship. 

St. Paul visited Jerusalem at different times, 
where he was always severely opposed by the 
Pharisees, and on the occasion of his fifth visit 
was placed under arrest and sent for ttial be- 
fore the Roman governor, Felix, at Caesarea, 
who retained him as a prisoner for two years. 
It was the privilege of a Roman prisoner to 
appeal to the emperor, which he did, and he 
was accordingly sent to Rome, but suffered ship- 
wreck at Malta in the spring of 6r. At the 
Roman capital he was treated with respect, and 
it is thought that he was acquitted. It is not 
known whether he left the city, though it is 
thought that he made several visits to Asia 
Minor and one to Spain. According to tradition, 
he suffered martyrdom along with other Chris- 
tians, who were charged unjustly with aiding 
to burn Rome in the time of Nero. He is re- 
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garded by all Christian sects as the most emi- 
nent advocate of early Christianity, the most 
efficient exponent of the teachings of Jesus. 

Paul, the name of six popes, four of whom 
are treated in articles below. Paul I succeeded 
Stephen III on May 29, 757; he died on June 28, 
767. Paul II was born in Venice, Italy, Feb. 28, 
1418; died July 28, 1471. He succeeded Pius II 
on Aug. 31, 1464. See Pope. 

Paul lll (ALESSANDRO FARNESE), pope (1534-49); 
born in Carino, Tuscany, Feb. 28, 1468; died in 
Rome, Italy, Nov. 10, 1549. A member of a noble 
Roman family, he received an excellent education 
and advanced rapidly in the hierarchy. His pon- 
tificate shows him to have been a man of charac- 
ter and ability; the latter was enhanced by his 
policy of surrounding himself with the most dis- 
tinguished members of the cardinalate. The nota- 
ble events of his reign include the bull instituting 
(1540) the Society of Jesus; the Council of Trent 
(1545), and the excommunication of Henry VIII 
of England (first issued 1535). As a patron of the 
arts Paul commissioned Michelangelo to paint ` 
“The Last Judgment” and founded the Farnese 
Palace, Before his ordination he had a son (the 
duke of Parma and Piacenza) and a daughter. 

Paul IV (GIOVANNI PIETRO CARAFFA), pope 
(1555-59), born in Naples, Italy, June 28, 1476; 
died in Rome, Aug. 18, 1559. A strong opponent 
of heresy, he served several popes as adviser in 
such matters, In 1536 he was made cardinal by 
Paul III, and for him he helped to organize the 
Inquisition. His pontificate was marked by vigor 
in the struggle against heresy and by Church re- 
form, He fought Protestantism, cooperating with 
Mary Tudor in her efforts to maintain Catholi- 
cism in England and declaring Elizabeth illegiti- 
mate and unfit to reign. He condemned the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555) as a pact with heresy, and 
refused to recognize the abdication of Charles V 
without his permission and therefore challenged 
the election of Ferdinand as emperor of Germany. 
He was the first pope to issue a full Index Libro- 
rum Prohibitorum (qw). 

Paul V (CAMILLO BORGHESE), pope (1605-21), 
born in Rome, Italy, Sept. 17, 1550; died Jan. 28, 
1621. Born of a noble family, he became a canon 
lawyer. In 1596 he was made a cardinal, His reign 
was marked by efforts to restore the papacy to 
a position of power over the Italian states. He 
sought to exempt the clerical hierarchy from trial 
in lay courts, and when Venice resisted he placed 
the republic under an interdict, Paul V did much 
to improve the city of Rome, including the build- 
ing of the Villa Borghese and the Borghese 
Chapel in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
enlargement of the Quirinal and Vatican, and 
additions to the Vatican Library. 

Paul VI (GIOVANNI BATTISTA MONTINI), pope 
(1963- — ), born in Concesio, Italy, Sept. 26, 
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1897. His father was the editor of a Roman Cath- 
olic newspaper in Brescia and a member of the 
Italian parliament. Educated at a Jesuit high 
school, Montini was ordained on May 29, 1920. 
Thereafter he did further study at the Pontifical 
Gregoriana Univ. in Rome and became a mem- 
ber of the Vatican Secretariat of State, rising by 
1937 to the rank of department chief. From 1944 
he was largely responsible for the direction of the 
Secretariat. In 1953 Pope Pius XII revealed that 
the then Msgr. Montini had requested not to be 
made a cardinal. In the following year Pius 
named him archbishop of Milan, and in 1958 he 
was raised to the cardinalate by Pope John XXIII. 
On June 21, 1963, he was elected to the Papacy, 
Pope Paul has been known for his interest in 
political affairs, in the Catholic youth movement, 
and in literature, One of the first acts of his pon- 
tificate was an order for resumption of Vatican 
Council II, convoked by John XXIII and auto- 
matically suspended at his death (see also Ecu- 
menical Council). 

Paul 1, emperor of Russia, born in St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad), Oct. 1, 1754; died there, 
March 11, 1801. He was the son of Peter III and 
Catherine the Great. His mother usurped the 
throne, and Paul lived a private life of intrigue 
and folly, showing signs of serious mental in- 
stability. He succeeded to the throne on Nov. 17, 
1796, on Catherine’s death, and embarked on a 
course of political rashness that earned him the 
sobriquet "the mad czar,” He joined the allied 
powers against Napoleon, sending armies into 
Italy and France. Restoring Catherine's policy of 
armed neutrality at sea, he joined Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Prussia in the Northern Convention 
(1800), designed to countervene Great Britain’s 
policy of neutral shipping. His insanity became 
steadily more apparent in his uncontrollable rages 
and arbitrary behavior. He was strangled in his 
bedroom, reputedly by conspirators enraged by 
his refusal to abdicate, 

Paul, JEAN. See Richter, Jean Paul. 

Paulding (pal'ding), JAMES KIRKE, author, 
born in Pleasant Valley, N.Y., Aug. 22, 1779; died 
near Hyde Park, April 6, 1860. Moving to New 
York City at the age of 18, he became associated 
with Washington Irving (q.v.) in the humorous 
series of essays entitled “Salmagundi.” Appointed 
(1814) secretary to the board of navy commis- 
sioners, he served in this and other Navy posts 
until 1838, when he was named Secretary of the 
Navy by President Martin Van Buren. Among his 
published works are the novels "Koningsmarke" 
(1823), "The Dutchman's Fireside” (1831), and 
"Westward Ho!" (1832); the biography "Life of 
Washington" (1835), and the play "The Lion of 
the West" (1830). 

Paulet (pó'lzr), sim WILLIAM, EARL OF WILT- 
SHIRE, MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER, statesman, born 
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near Basingstoke, England, in 1485; died there, . 
in 1572. He became a favorite of Henry VIII, par- 
ticularly for his part in defeating the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, an uprising (1536) in Yorkshire in con- 
nection with the struggle for a separate Church 
of England. At Henry's death Paulet was presi- 
dent of the privy council, and he was an executor 
of the king's will. For his active opposition to the 
duke of Somerset, protector of the realm under 
Edward VI, he was successively rewarded with 
the earldom of Wiltshire and the marquisate of 
Winchester. Appointed lord high treasurer on the 
downfall of Somerset, he retained this office until 
his death. ] 
Pauli (рди), worrcANG, physicist, born in 
Vienna, Austria, April 25, 1900; died in Zurich, 
Switzerland, Dec. 15, 1958. Educated at the Univ. 
of Munich, in 1921 he went to the Univ. of 
Göttingen to teach theoretical physics. In 1922 he 
spent a year as assistant to Niels Bohr in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Subsequently he taught theo- 
retical physics at the Univ. of Hamburg (1923- 
28) and at the Swiss Federal Inst. of Technology 
in Zurich from 1928. He was a visiting professor 
(1935-36; 1940-46) at the Princeton Inst. for Ad- 
vanced Studies in the U.S. He became known 
for his discovery (1925) of the Pauli’ exclusion 
principle, which proved important to later de- 
velopments in nuclear physics, He was awarded 
the 1945 Nobel Prize in physics for his research 
in atomic fission. E 
Paulists (pa/'ists), or pautist FATHERS, а mis- 
sionary society of priests in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It was founded in 1858 by Rev. 
Isaac Thomas Hecker as the Congregation of 
Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle. The 
headquarters are in New York, N.Y. The Catho- 
lic World, a monthly periodical, is the best-known 
publication of the society. ۱ 
Paulus, rriepricu von, soldier, born in Brei- 
tenau, Austria, Sept. 23, 1890; died in Dresden, 
Germany, Feb. 1, 1957. He served in the German 
army during World War I and thereafter stayed 
in the army, advancing to the rank of general 
(1942). He was put in command of the German 
Sixth Army that was ordered to seize Stalingrad 
during the Russian campaign of World War II. 
Completely exhausted in a battle which lasted 
more than 160 days, he surrendered with the rem- 
nants of his army on Jan. 31, 1943, the day he 
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was awarded the rank of field marshal by Adolf 
Hitler (q.v.). Thereafter he acted as a Soviet 
protagonist. He returned to the Russian-occupied 
zone of Germany in 1946, See also Stalingrad, 
Battle of; World War П. 

Pauncefote, JULIAN, Ist BARON, diplomat, 
born of English parentage in Munich, Bavaria, 
Sept. 13, 1828; died in Washington, D.C., May 24, 
1902. Educated in England, France, and Switzer- 
land, he entered the British colonial service, In 
1874 he became legal adviser to the colonial office 
and later served in the same position in the for- 
eign office, becoming permanent undersecretary 
of foreign affairs in 1882. He was a delegate to 
the international commission on the Suez Canal 
in 1885. In 1889 he was attached to the British 
embassy in Washington, D.C., becoming ambas- 
sador in 1893. He cemented Anglo-American 
friendship, advancing diplomatic cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in disputes concerning 
the Panama canal project and Venezuelan bound- 
ary problems, With John Hay (q.v.), U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, he negotiated the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1901 to secure equal rights for all na- 
tions to pass through the Panama Canal. In the 
conference that prepared for the establishment 
of the International Court (at The Hague, The 
Netherlands, in 1901), he held an influential 
position. 

Paunch (pónch), in anatomy, the abdominal 
cavity; the belly. 

Pauperism (pó'periz'm). Sce Poor Laws; 
Social Welfare. 

Pausanias (pa-s2/ni-as), Spartan regent and 
general, son of Cleombrotus and nephew of Le- 
onidas, and commander of the Greek forces in 
the Battle of Plataea in 479 в.с. In this battle the 
Persians were defeated and Greece became for- 
ever freed from them. In 478 в.с. he commanded 
an expedition to Cyprus and to Byzantium, from 
both of which he expelled the Persians. For the 


purpose of making himself master of Greece, he 
engaged in treasonable relations with the enemy. 
He was tried at Sparta, but was acquitted on 
account of former services. Later, he was again 
implicated in treasonable activity and took refuge 
in the temple of Athene, but the populace blocked 
the doors and starved him. His death occurred 
in 468 в.с. Plistoanax, one of his three sons, be- 
came King of Sparta. 

Pavement (piv ment), any durable surface 
on a street, road, walk, airplane runway, or taxi 
strip used for vehicular, pedestrian, or aviation 
traffic. It is generally made up of a base course 
and a wearing surface, which may be installed 
separately or combined. It is graded transversely 
and longitudinally so that it will shed rain water 
and lend itself to quick drying. 

The history of paving goes back several thou- 
sand years. Originally, paving was done by plac- 
ing and tamping a layer of broken stone and 
stone dust on the surface to be covered. Another 
method was to select field stones, place them 
on a prepared bed, and tamp them into place. 
Wooden logs laid crosswise side by side were 
used to pave soft and boggy areas; this is called 
a corduroy road (q.v.). In some swampy areas 
some roads were also paved with wooden planks. 

As civilization progressed pavements were im- 
proved to fit various needs, Some of the most 
widely used modern pavements include the fol- 
lowing: 

PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE reinforced with 
steel mats, used chiefly for heavily traveled high- 
ways, This is made by mixing Portland cement, 
sand, broken stone or gravel, and water, It is 
then spread over the area to be paved at a depth 
of from 6 to 12 in., in two layers, each smoothed 
and allowed to harden for about two weeks, Steel 
mats are placed between the layers. The top layer 
of concrete is smoothed and troweled. This type 
of pavement, laid from 4 to 6 in. thick and with- 
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out the steel reinforcing, is used extensively for 
sidewalks. 

ASPHALTIC or TAR CONCRETE is made by mixing 
asphaltic cement or tar (derived from petroleum, 
native Trinidad asphaltum, or coal), sand, min- 
eral dust, and broken limestone, traprock, or 
gravel. The mixing is effected in a stationary 
plant equipped with a dryer and а mixing mill. 
The asphaltic concrete is then trucked to the 
job site and spread at a depth of from 2 to 3 in. 
and rolled with a ro-ton mechanical roller. This 
course is normally laid on a previously prepared 
Portland cement concrete base 4 to 6 in. thick. 
This type of pavement is widely used for city 
streets and park drives, as it can easily be re- 
paired simply by resurfacing, and it absorbs traf- 
fic noises more readily than the cement«oncrete 
type. 

These two kinds of pavement are the most ex- 
pensive, and so their use is confined to thickly 
populated areas and much-traveled thorough- 
fares, 

Lower-cost pavements include: GRANITE BLOCKS 
laid on end in bituminous mastic, cement mor- 
tar, or sand cushion and rammed into position, 
with the exposed joints or interstices filled with 
mastic or mortar. They are used in market and 
other areas where heavy trucks predominate. 

Brick PAVEMENT, laid similar to granite blocks. 
This pavement is utilized mostly in residential 
sections, 

CREOSOTED woos BLOCKS, also laid like granite 
blocks, These were widely used ca. 1900 for streets. 
Latterly, however, the trend has been away 
from this sort-of paving, because of certain dis- 
advantages, such as its tendency to bulge under 
the influence of rain or snow. It is still used on 
structures such as bridges, where its light weight 
is an important factor, 

PENETRATION MACADAM, graded broken stone 
placed in a course from 4 to 8 in. deep and pene- 
trated with hot liquid asphaltic cement or tar 
and covered with small stone chips. Immediately 
after these operations, the surface is rolled with 
a heavy mechanical roller. Low-cost residential 
streets in outlying communities frequently use 
this pavement. 

WATERBOUND MACADAM. For this, a layer similar 
to that of the first operation in penetration mac- 
adam is put in place. Next, the interstices in the 
stone are filled with stone dust or sand, flushed 
with water, and rolled, This is sometimes used 
5 a base for an asphaltic concrete Wearing sur- 

ace. ы 

All of the above methods of paving employ 
a depth of material Prepared and brought in 
from an outside source. There are other tech- 
niques worth noting: One way is to shape and 
roll the existing material in the area and treat 
the surface with an emulsified asphalt, road oil, 
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or tar, and then cover it with stone chips or 
sand and roll with a mechanical roller, This 
treatment is effective only where the nature of 
the existing soil permits. A good soil for this 
method is run-of-bank gravel. This is a farm. 
to-market and country-type road. 

Another and more recent method of low-cost 
permanent paving is "soil cement stabilization,” 
This is accomplished by scarifying and loosening 
up the existing soil to a depth of about 6 in. 
and applying a predetermined (by soil tests) 
quantity of Portland cement and water and har- 
rowing it so that a homogencous mass is created, 
The surface is then smoothed down, troweled and 
finished off, and aflowed to set and harden. This 
type of pavement is also used for farm-to-market 
roads, for streets in low-cost home developments, 
and for emergency airport runways, etc. 

Pavia (pà-vé'à), a city in northern Italy, 20 
m. s. of Milan, on the Ticino River, near its 
confluence with the Po. It is the capital of the 
Province of Pavia, has extensive railroad facili- 
ties, and is surrounded by a fertile agricultural 
and fruit-growing country. Pavia has a consid- 
erable trade. Among the manufactures are por- 
celain, textiles, jewelry, wine, toys, musical in- 
struments, and machinery. Its celebrated univer- 
sity was founded in 1361. With it are affiliated 
a number of colleges, historical and anatomical 
museums, a school of fine arts, а botanical 
garden, and a library of several hundred 
thousand volumes. Other noted buildings in- 
clude the cathedral founded in 1488; a splen- 
did monastery built by the first duke of 
Milan, situated 4 m. north of the city; the 
Church of San Pietro, and the Church of San 
Michele, regarded as the oldest in Italy. The 
Gauls founded Pavia, but Attila captured it in 
453, and it was taken by Odoacer in 476. It 
was made the capital of Lombardy in the pros- 
perous times of the Lombards, when it ranked 
as the most important city of Italy. The French 
were defeated here in 1525, but two years later 
it was laid waste by them, and Napoleon pillaged 
it in 1796. In 1814 it became a part of Austria, 
but since 1859 it has belonged to Italy. Popula- 
tion, ca. 50,600. 

Pavlov (päv'lóf), IVAN petrovic, physiolo- 
gist, born Sept. 14, 1849, in the district of Ryazan, 
Russia; died Feb. 27, 1936, in Moscow, Russia. 
He was graduated from the Military Medical 
Acad. in St. Petersburg in 1883, and began to 
teach physiology there the following year. In 
1890 he became head of the physiological de- 
partment of the Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine in St. Petersburg, and in 1895, professor 
of physiology at the Military Medical Acad. In 
1913 he was made its director, but he shortly 
resigned to devote himself to research. In 1934 
the Russian government gave him a pension of 
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20,000 rubles as well as a grant of 1,000,000 rubles 
for his laboratory. His first important work was 
his study of the physiology of digestion, for which 
he won the Nobel Prize for physiology and medi- 
cine in 1904. His most famous experiment, from 
which he first developed the theory of conditioned 
reflexes, arose from his studies of digestion and 
of the action of the salivary glands. He knew 
that saliva began to flow from the salivary glands 
of a dog in the presence of food. His experiment 
involved placing food in front of an animal and 
ringing a bell at the same time. After these two 
stimuli had been presented together for a num- 
ber of times, he discovered that the dog's salivary 
glands would begin to produce saliva whenever 
the bell was rung, even if no food were pre- 
sented. The theory of the conditioned reflex, 
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which he later expounded after further experi- 
mentation in his book, “Conditioned Reflexes,” 
was subsequently of utmost importance to stu- 
dents of both normal and abnormal psychology, 
and particularly to the Behaviorists (q.v:), in ex- 
plaining human behavior. 

Pavlova (pav/lé-vd), anna, ballet dancer, 
born at St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1885; died 
in 1931. After study at the Imperial Ballet School 
in her native city, she engaged, after 1911, in 
tours through Europe and America. Eventually 
removing to Paris, she married M. Victor 
d'André; together they opened a school of in- 
terpretative dancing. Among her most famous 
dances are "The Dying Swan,” a ballet to the 
music of Camille Saint-Saéns created for her by 
Michel Fokine, "The Butterflies," and "Autumn 
Bacchanal." 

Pawnbroker (pan'bró-kér), a person who 
loans money on the security of personal effects, 
such as jewelry and clothing, which are left in 
possession of the lender, The business of a pawn- 
broker is usually limited to small loans, and a 
large amount of the goods pledged or deposited 
are not redeemed within the time agreed upon, 
so that the business involves both lending money 
and selling the unredeemed goods. In some coun- 
tries the law requires that the goods are to be 
advertised for sale and sold at auction, or the loan 
is stipulated so as to have the effect of a sale 
after the expiration of a definite time. Loans 
made by pawnbrokers usually bear a high rate 
of interest. 

Pawnees (pa-néz^), a tribe of North Ameri- 
can Indians who were first found in the basin 
of the Platte River, in Nebraska. They consisted 
of four different bands, known as the Grand 
Panis, the Tapage Panis, the Republican Panis, 
and the Lanks. Their hostility to the Sioux, Arap- 
ahoes, and Sacs and Foxes, extended through a 
period of many years, but they were peculiarly 
friendly to the whites. A cession of their lands 
was made in 1833, when they were confined to 
a reservation on the north side of the Platte 
River, but in 1876 they retreated before the Sioux 
to southern Nebraska, and in the latter part 
of that year removed to Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma. Their history includes an account of 
a number of brave chiefs. At present they are 
making rapid progress in educational and indus- 
trial arts. A vocabulary of their language has 
been published, but there is no extended gram- 
mar. 

Paw-Paw (pe pa). Sce Papaya. 

Pawtucket (po-tak ét), a city in Providence 
County, Rhode Island, 4 m. N.E. of Providence, 
on the Blackstone River. With Providence and 
Central Falls (north of Providence), it forms vir- 
tually one community. It is on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R.R. Slater Park is the largest 
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public park, and approximately 3 m. away is 
Narragansett Park, where horse races are run 
three times a year, Among the principal buildings 
are the state armory, the Sayles Memorial Library, 
the city hall, and the Old Slater Mill. The educa- 
tional system includes two senior high schools 
and several junior high schools and elementary 
schools. Samuel Slater (4.v.) founded the first 
American cotton-spinning mill here in 1793. 
Cotton goods and thread аге the leading manu- 
factures, Pawtucket's wire and cable industry is 
expanding rapidly. Other products include knit 
goods, braid, cement, textiles, plush, glass and 
fiberglas, leather, electrical goods, machinery, 
and packed meat. It has a large trade in lumber, 
coal, cement, brick, and merchandise, The place 
was first settled in 1671. After a number of 
divisions and changes in legal status, it was 
incorporated as a city in 1885. Population, 
1900, 39,231; in 1940, 75797; in 1950, 81,436. 
Pax Romana (рх ró-má'/nà), Latin mean- 
ing "Roman peace," a historical term signifying 
the state of the civilized world during the first 
centuries after Christ. During this time, 
the political superiority of the Roman Empire 
was such that there were almost no wars in the 
civilized world centered around the Mediter- 
ranean, Roman garrisons were located in Asia 
Minor, Southern Russia, the Balkans, Austria, 
Germany, England, France, Spain, and along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean in Africa 
as far as Egypt. Almost all European countries 
had become Roman “provinces,” and the East- 
ern states were provinces, dependents, or allies. 
Distant states, especially in Asia, were allies of 
the Roman Empire. Actually there were wars 
along the continuously shifting borders of the 
Roman Empire from the time of Augustus (died 
14 A.D.) until the separation of the Roman Empire 
in 395, when the sons of Theodosius took 
over West Rome and East Rome. These wars 
can be compared with modern colonial expedi- 
tions. Thus, the expression Pax Romana means, 
Practically, pacification of the greater part of 
the world under one superior power. In the same 
sense, people speak of a Pax Britannica, which ex- 
isted under Queen Victoria in the 19th century, 
while Hitler more recently dreamed of a Pax 
Germanica. 
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Paxton was editor tor a time of the Botanical 
Magazine and of the Horticultural Register, 

Pax Vobiscum (piks vó-bis kům), Latin for 
"peace be with you," the words with which 
Christ greeted his followers according to the 
gospel of Luke (24:36). 

Pay-as-You-Go Plan (pa as уй б). See In- 
come Tax. 

Payer (piér), jurus von, painter and ex- 
plorer, born in Schónau, Bohemia, Sept. r, 1842; 
died Aug. 31, 1915. He was educated at the 
Vienna Military Acad., and in 1859 entered the 
Austrian army. In 1865 he was made professor 
of history at the Vienna Military Acad., and later 
surveyed some of the most inaccessible regions 
of the Alps. He joined Weyprecht in the Austrian 
expedition to the North Pole, in 1872, which 
resulted in the discovery and exploration of 
Franz-Josef Land. On returning to Europe, he 
studied painting, and subsequently devoted him- 
self entirely to that art, depicting Arctic scenes 
chiefly. He published “The Austrian North Polar 
Expedition in 1872-74." 

Paymaster General (pimáster gén'éral), 
formerly an officer in the armed forces of the 
U.S. in charge of payments to all officers and 
men. In the army he held the rank of brigadier 
general; in the navy the rank of rear admiral. 

Payment in Kind (pa ment in kind), a man- 
ner of discharging a debt or legal obligation 
by transferring to the creditor a quantity of 
commodities instead of legal tender. Sce also 
Barter, 

Payne (pan), youn, poet, born in London, 
England, Aug. 23, 1842; died in 1916. He prac- 
ticed the legal profession a brief period. Besides 
writing a large number of poems, he made many 
translations. As a poet he belongs to the Neo- 
romantic school, which includes Morris, Rossetti, 
Marzials, and Swinburne. Among his poems are 
“A Masque of Shadows,” “Lautrec,” "Intaglios,” 
and “Songs of Life and Death.” Among his trans- 
lations are “Tales from the Arabic,” “Arabian 
Nights,” “Aladdin and the Enchanted Lamp,” 
“Decameron of Boccaccio,” and “Poems of 
Shemseddin Mohammed Hafiz of Shiraz.” 

Payne, joun нозуляр, actor and dramatist, 
born in New York City, June 9, 1791; died in 
Tunis, Apr. 9, 1852. He was employed in a New 
York countinghouse at an carly age. While there 
he edited the Thespian Mirror and later studied 
for two years at Union Coll. His first appearance 
as an actor was at the Park Theater, New York, 
in 1809, and in 1813 he played successfully at 
the Drury Lane Theater, London. His theatrical 
career covered about 20 years, as actor, manager, 
and playwright, and during that period he suf- 
fered almost constant reversals of fortune. At one 
time he was impri: 


for debt, and he wrote 
“Home, Sweet 


" the song for which his 
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name has become immortal, in Paris, where he 
had fled to escape his creditors. He was editor 
of the Opera Glass, a London dramatic paper, 
in 1826-27, and in 1832 returned to the U.S. He 
was consul at Tunis, Africa, from 1842 to 1845 
and was appointed to the same place a second 
time, in 1851, where he died the following year. 
The remains were removed from the St. George 
(Tunis) cemetery to Washington in 1883, and in 
both cities are monuments to his memory. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


His plays, most of them ambitious historical 


dramas, include “Charles the Second,” “Brutus,” 
and “Clari, or the Maid of Milan,” the play which 
included “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Payne, sereno gusna, politician, born at 
Hamilton, N.Y., June 26, 1843; died Dec. 10, 
1914. He studied at Rochester, was admitted to 
the bar, and established a successful law practice 
at Auburn. He was elected district attorney of 
Cayuga County, and in 1882 was chosen as a 
Republican member of Congress. Two years later 
he was re-elected and was again elected to Con- 
gress in 1888, serving continuously for nine terms. 
He aided in framing the Dingley and the Me- 
Kinley tariff laws and in promoting the Payne 
Tariff Bill, in 1909. 

Pea (pê), the common name of a genus of 
plants of the natural order Leguminosae. It is as- 
sumed that peas are native to Western Asia, where 
several species grow wild, especially in the region 
of the Caspian Sea, They were cultivated as gar- 
den plants by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
who obtained the improved varieties from the 
Egyptians. Their introduction into Western Eu- 
rope came about through traders from Holland, 
whence they were distributed to all the continents. 
About 50 species are cultivated, all of which have 
been improved by propagation. Two distinct 
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classes are recognized, known as the common pea 
and the edible-podded pea, The latter is some- 
times spoken of as sugar, skinless, and string 
pea, from the circumstance that its pod is sweet, 
tender, and succulent. In most climates it grows 
to a height of 2 to 5 ft. It bears long pods con- 
taining spherical seeds and flowers later than 
the common pea. This plant should be supported 
by trellis work in order to secure the best yield. 
The common pea is cultivated abundantly, largely 
because of its early yield of seeds, which are 
valuable for cooking or canning while in an un- 
ripe condition. Its pods are rarely eaten, as they 
have a tough, parchmentlike lining. The German 
dwar| pea is a favorite species for early use. 
It grows to a height of about 9 in. and, if sown 
early in the spring in a rich, warm soil, it yields 
abundantly. Other species include the little gem, 
Tom Thumb, Kent, and May pea. The cow pea, 
which is grown extensively in the Southern states, 
is a forage plant and also a widely used staple 
of human diet, 

Peabody (pébdd-i), a city in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, 14 m. N. of Boston, on the Boston 
& Maine R.R. It is a manufacturing and commer- 
cial center. Among the manufactures are cot. 
ton goods, leather, earthenware, machinery, 
and utensils. The noteworthy features include 
the public library, the town hall, the soldiers" 
monument, and the Lexington Monument. It 
is the seat of the Peabody Inst, an institution 
founded by George Peabody, who was a native 
of the city The city was incorporated as 
South Danvers in 1855, but in 1868 it adopted 
the present name in honor of the philanthropist, 
George Peabody. Population, 1940, 21,7111 in 
1950, 22,045. 

Peabody, ANDREW PRESTON, clergyman and 
author, born in Beverly, Mass., March. 19, 1811; 
died in Boston, Mar. 10, 1893. He was graduated 
from Harvard Univ. in 1826, studied theology 
at Cambridge, and soon after became pastor of 
the South Parish Church in Portsmouth, N.H. 


to various periodicals. After leaving Harvard in 
1881, he devoted his attention to writing 
lecturing. His writings include “Sermons of Con- 
solation,” “Lectures on Christian Doctrine," 
"Christianity the Religion of Nature," "Christian- 
ity and Science," and "Harvard Graduates Whom 
I Have Known." 

Peabody, ELIZABETH PALMER, educator, born 
at Billerica, Mass, in 1804; died in 1894. After 
two years of association with Bronson Alcott in 
his Temple School at Boston (1834-36), she en- 
gaged in bookselling at Boston (1839), later writ- 
ing textbooks for elementary schools. She be- 
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came a disciple of Friedrich Fróbel, a pioneer of 
elementary education, and opened the first kinder- 
garten in the U.S. at Boston in 1860. From 1873-75 
she published the Kindergarten Messenger, and 
was associated with the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy as lecturer, 1879-84. Her books include 
“A Record of Mr. Alcott's School" (1835). 

Peabody, ceorce, merchant and philan- 
thropist, born in South Danvers (now Peabody), 
Mass., Feb. 18, 1795; died in London, England, 
Nov. 4, 1869. He was descended from a New 
England family that had immigrated six genera- 
tions before his birth, was educated at a district 
school, and at the age of 11 he became clerk in 
а grocery store. After serving in the War of 1812, 
he formed a partnership with Elisha Riggs in 
a dry-goods store in Georgetown, D.C. In 1815 
the business was removed to Baltimore. Branch 
Stores were soon after founded in New York 
and Philadelphia, and in 1837 he established him- 
self as merchant and money broker in London. 
He discontinued connections with the American 
business establishments in 1843 and devoted his 
energy to the development of his institution in 
England, where he came into possession of much 
wealth, which he used largely for philanthropic 
purposes, 

In his lifetime Peabody gave away more than 
$8,000,000. These gifts include $1,500,000 to the 
Peabody Inst. in Baltimore; $10,000 to the North 
Polar expedition under Dr. Kane; $250,000 for 
the Peabody Inst., Peabody, Mass.; $150,000 each 
to Harvard and Yale Univs. for scientific mu- 
seums; $140,000 to Salem, Mass., for the Peabody 
Acad. of Science; $200,000 to found the Peabody 
Inst. in South Danvers; and numerous smaller 
amounts to other institutions and cities for simi- 
lar purposes. One of his largest gifts was the 
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$2,500,000 he gave to the city of London for 
constructing homes for poor people, which are 
capable of accommodating 20,000 persons. In 1867 
he established the Peabody Educational Fund of. 
$2,100,000 to be devoted to education in the south- 
ern U.S, but two years later increased it to 
$3,384,000. This fund was first used to encourage 
the establishment of the public school system, but, 
after schools were generally established, it was 
applied to train teachers in institutes and normal 
schools, for which purpose it is used at present, 
Congress voted him special thanks for his large 
gifts to public institutions in America, in 1867, 
and Queen Victoria offered him a baronetcy, 
but this he declined. However, the Queen gave 
him a letter and her portrait, which are now 
in the Peabody Inst., at Peabody, Mass. He died 
at Eaton Square, London, and his body was taken 
to America in a British battleship and buried at 
Danvers, Mass, 

Peabody, sELIM HOBART, educator, born at 
Rockingham, Vt, in 1829; died in 1903. He 
studied at the Univ. of Vermont, where he gradu- 
ated in 1852, and for some years held professor- 
ships of physics, engineering, and mathematics. 
In 1880 he was made president of the Univ. of 
Illinois, where he served until 1891, and in 1899 
became statistician of the commission to the Paris 
Exposition. He was president of the Chicago 
Acad. of Sciences from 1892 to 1895 and was presi- 
dent of the National Educational Assn, in 1890. 

Реасе (pës), a river of Canada, which rises in 
the Rocky Mts., in British Columbia, by two 
branches. It flows in a tortuous course toward the 
cast and merges into the Slave River, near Lake 
Athabasca, and enters the Great Slave Lake by 
five mouths as the Slave River. Thé delta of the 
Peace River is remarkably fertile and its valley 
is rich and beautiful. Rapids impede navigation 
in many places, but it is navigable for some dis- 
tance by small steamers, Its length is ca. 1,000 m. 

Peach (péch), a class of fruit trees, which are 
cultivated in all the countries having a warm or 
temperate climate, Some writers have classed the 
peach tree as a distinct genus, while others con- 
sider it allied to the almond, cherry, and plum. 
The size and shape differ largely according to 
the soil and climate, though it may be stated that 
its general height is from 8 to 20 ft. Its branches 
are irregular, the leaves are glossy and lanceolate, 
and the rose-colored blossoms appear in early 
spring before the leaves are apparent. The fruit 
is fleshy, juicy, and highly flavored. It is a round- 
ish drupe from one to three inches in diameter, 
has a downy reddish, yellowish, or whitish skin, 
and incloses a furrowed flattish stone. The peach 
tree is native to Persia and Syria, where several 
species grow wild. It was introduced into Western 
Europe at an early date, and is now grown for 
the market in abundance. The two principal 
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classes are the freestones and the clingstones, so 
named on account of the stones being free from 
or attached to the fleshy part of the fruit, Each 
of these classes includes many species. 

In the more severe climates of the Temperate 
Zones peach trees bear only from two to three 
years, but in those having an equable and favor- 
able climate they yield fruit successively for nearly 
100 years. This fruit is grown more extensively 
in North America than in any other continent. 
It is propagated from the seed and is cultivated in 
orchards like apples. The most productive peach- 
growing regions are on the southern shores of 
the Great Lakes, in the central part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, in the Southern states, and on the 
Pacific Coast. New York, Ohio, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Georgia, Oklahoma, and Washing- 
ton are among the larger producers of peaches. 
All the Southern states produce peaches, though 
the largest yield is in Georgia, where the annual 
production is about 5,750,000 bushels. The total 
yield of the U.S. averages about 40,500,000 
bushels of marketable peaches. Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia are well adapted to the culture 
of peaches. Those gathered for the markets are 
picked by hand before they are fully ripe and 
are shipped in refrigerator cars. Large quantities 
are canned or dried for the market, in which 
condition they can be kept indefinitely, A fine 
grade of peach preserve is made where large 
orchards abound. 

Peacock (pz kók), or PEAFOwL, a class of 
beautiful birds of the pheasant family, native to 
Southeastern Asia. In the wild state peacocks are 
met with mostly while perching in trees, but 
they make their nests on the ground, where the 
peahen lays from 20 to 30 eggs in the early 
spring and may later be seen in company with 
a large brood of young, usually from 10 to 20. 
The young are difficult to rear in a cold climate, 
and the adult peacocks are quite unskilled in 
making rapid escape while on the ground. The 
males and females have a similar appearance until 
about two years old, when the tail coverts of 
{һе male begin to develop. They reach full de- 
velopment at three years, when the male has a 
most beautiful appearance. The common peacock 
is about the size of a hen turkey, and the wild 
birds are more brilliant than the domesticated. 
Both sexes are marked by various spots, but the 
tail coverts of the male are especially beautiful 
for their eyelike spots and are much used for 
purposes of decoration. The Tibetan peacock is 
somewhat smaller, but has fine plumage. A fully 
developed male peacock has blue and golden col- 
ors, Formerly they were eaten, but now peacocks 
are kept chiefly for ornament in house and barn 
yards. The ancients regarded the peacock as thc 
attribute of Juno, and the Christians of Byzantium 
looked upon it as a symbol of the resurrection. 


Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society 

WHITE PEACOCK 
—- 
At present it is typical of pride and vainglory. 
Peacock, tHomas Love, novelist and poet, 
born at Weymouth, England, in 1786; died in 
1866, Leaving school at 13, he educated himself, 
later becoming a close friend of Percy Shelley 
and Lord Byron. He was, with Lord Byron, the 
executor of Shelley's estate. The poetic style of 
Shelley influenced Peacock's verse. He wrote the 
satirical novels, "Headlong Hall" (1816) and 
“Nightmare Abbey” (1818); the romantic novels, 
“Maid Marian” (1822) and “The Misfortunes of 
Elphin" (1829); and the long poem, "Rhodo- 

daphne" (1818). 
Peale (pél), CHARLES WILLSON, painter and 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN 
PAINTING BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 
Courtesy Metropolitan Musewm of Art N. Y. 
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Official U.S. Navy Photo 
PEARL HARBOR 


At the Naval Air Station, following the Japanese sneak 
attack on the morning of Dec. 7, 1941 


J. Roberts (4.v.) to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the attack. Its report, released on 
Jan. 25, 1942, accused Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short 
(commander of military forces in the area) 
and Adm. Husband E. Kimmel (commanding 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet) of “dereliction of duty” 
and failure to “adapt and use existing plans to 
meet the emergency." Both officers denied the 
findings. 

The reports of Army and Navy investigating 
committees, released in 1945, concurred in the 
findings of the Roberts Committee and, in ad- 
dition, laid part of the blame to such officials 
as then Secretary of State Cordell Hull (q.v.), 
for not adjusting negotiations. with Japan to 
actual U.S, military preparedness, Republican 
spokesmen countered that the report had missed 
its mark and that President Roosevelt himself 
was to blame for the disaster. 

The controversy reached such a degree of 
bitterness that а ten-man congressional com- 
mittee was appointed to bring in a final verdict. 
The committee's report, released in 1946 (more 
than a year after President Roosevelt's death), 
completely absolved the President and his cab- 
inet of blame and Praised them for their efforts 
to avoid war. The majority of eight members 
placed the blame on Kimmel and Short but 
charged them with errors of judgment rather 
than dereliction of duty. In a minority re- 
рогі, two Republican members maintained that 
Roosevelt and other officials were principally 
responsible, 


Pearl River, 


a river having its Source in 


Neshabo County, Mississippi, about roo m. м, 
of Jackson. After a course of about 490 m., it flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico. It has a winding course 
toward the south and is navigable as far as Jack- 
son; its lower valley is subject to overflow. The 
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southern end of the river forms part of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi border. 

Pearson (pêr sin), LESTER B., politician, born 
in Toronto, Ont., April 23, 1897. After receiving 
his education at the Univ. of Toronto and at 
Oxford in England, he taught at the Univ, of 
Toronto (1923-28) and then entered government 
service as first secretary of the Canadian Dept. 
of External Affairs. He became (1945) ambas- 
sador to the U.S. and later (1948) secretary of 
state for external affairs. He also served as chair- 
man of the NATO council (1951-52) and as 
president of the U.N. General Assembly (1952 
53). Pearson was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
in 1957. Although no official statement was re- 
leased, it is believed that he was given the prize. 
for long-standing efforts to secure peace in Korea 
and, particularly, for his part in the establish- 
ment of a U.N. Emergency Force to end the 
Egyptian-Israeli conflict in the fall of 1956 (see 
also United Nations). In 1958 Pearson became 
head of the Liberal party, shortly before the 
decisive Liberal defeat in that year. 

Peary (pêrî), ROBERT EDWIN, arctic explorer, 
born in Cresson, Pa,, May 6, 1856; died in 
Washington, D.C., Feb, 20, 1920. Educated at 
Bowdoin Coll., he entered (1881) the U.S. Navy 
as a civil engineer, Peary's expeditions to Green- 
land, in 1886, 1891-92, 1893-95, and 1898-1902, 
established that it is an island. In 1902 he reached 
84° 17' м. lat, and in 1906, 87° 6', the farthest 
point north then attained by man. He made sev. 
eral fruitless attempts to reach the North Pole 
before he, his valet Matthew Alexander Henson 
(1867?-1955), and four Eskimos successfully 
visited it on April 6-7; The claims of 
been the first 
€ been generally 
ary wrote several books on his 


1909. 


Frederick Cook (g.v.) to have 
explorer to reach this point ha 
discredited. I 


FLAG PLANTED BY PEARY AT THE NORTH POLE 


Cape Sidan, Loft, s ZA, 116. 
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PEARY RELIC UNCOVERED 
Left in a cairn at Cape Sheridan, Ellesmere Island, by Rear Admiral Robert E, Peary, U.S.N, during his 1905-06 


expedition, this paper was among Peary relics uncovered in 1948 by 


travels, including “Northwest Over the Great Ice 
Sea.” Peary retired from the Navy in 1911 with 
the rank of rear admiral, presented to him by a 
special act of Congress. See also Polar Ex- 
ploration. 

Peasant Breughel (pés'ant bri gel). See 
Breughel. 

Peasants’ War (pés'ants), an insurrection- 
ary movement in Germany, instituted by the 
peasants for the purpose of securing relief from 
the extravagant taxes and the oppression of the 
nobles, The movement was organized in the 
south of Germany, in 1476, and by 1525 it had 
spread over all that country. Some of the nobles 
regarded the movement with favor, since it was 
at least partially directed against the clergy, 
some of whom had become both oppressive and 
licentious. In several instances the peasants won 
success, They were supported by the towns of 
Frankfurt, Mühlhausen, Fulda, and others, but 
the lack of systematic cooperation made it im- 
possible for the enterprise to succeed. Among the 
principal demands were the abolition of serfdom, 
free election of their parish clergy, support of the 


a Canadian naval expedition 


poor, equality in the administration of justice, 
abolition of clerical exactions, and the restoration 
of titles to certain forests and lands. The peasants 
were defeated with vast losses in South Ger- 
many in the early part of 1525, and Philip. of 
Hesse defeated them in several engagements 
in the north. The movement was unfortunate 
for the peasants in that they were reckless in 
the destruction of castles, convents, and churches, 
which they pillaged, and they also committed 
other excesses. After they were finally crushed, 
their burdens became even greater than before 
and many of their leaders were executed. In this 
conflict for human rights fully 150,000 persons 
suffered death. 

Peat (pét), a substance resulting from the 
decomposition of various plants in the presence 
of moisture, found chiefly in bogs and marshes. 
It is confined principally to the colder countries, 
since decomposition takes place too rapidly in 
the warmer climates to form peat. At the sur- 
face it contains considerable water and becomes 
gradually more compressed toward greater 
depths until it approaches the condition of lig- 
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nite. In the high latitudes it is formed of various 
species of bog moss. These forms of vegetation 
produce peat below, while at the surface new 
shoots grow up to take the place of the decaying 
parts. Recently formed peat has a brownish hue 
and a soft consistency, while the older is quite 
dark in color, Extensive peat bogs often have 
a depth of 50 ft., and when the product is taken 
from the deposits it contains about 80 per cent 
of water. 

The peat is cut by implements into rectangu- 
lar forms and is placed on an elevated surface 
to dry. When sufficiently dry it is used for fuel; 
it gives a constant heat with little smoke, Peat 
of ordinary consistency contains 56 per cent of 
carbon, 6 per cent of hydrogen, and 38 per cent 
of oxygen and nitrogen. It occurs extensively 
in Northern Europe, particularly in Russia, the 
British Isles, and Germany, Extensive beds are 
found in New England, Canada, and other high 
latitudes, where it is used for fuel. Within late 
years various machines have been invented to 
compress peat artificially to free it from water, 
though formerly moisture was removed exclu- 
sively by a slow drying process. Peat can be 
burned in furnaces, ranges, stoves, and open 
grates. It is employed both for heating and 
cooking. Dense peat gives the best results when 
burned upon a grate, and the fibrous kind is 
best for use in stoves and open fireplaces without 
a grate. 

Pebble (222/27), a fragment of rock ranging 
in size between a grain and a cobble, having 
a rounded form due to the action of water, ice, 
or wind. Pebbles are found in abundance among 
the deposits of all geological periods, but in 
most cases they are held together by lime, silica, 
or iron, thus forming large stones. Pebbles formed 
of rock crystal and agate occur in many places. 
In this form they possess value in the manufac- 
ture of optical supplies and jewelry. 

Pecan (pé-kan’), a species of hickory com- 
mon to North America. It is noted for its fruit, 
which is the most palatable of all the hickory 
nuts. The tree attains a height of 60 to 70 ft, 
has a straight trunk, and bears leaves with 13 
to 15 leaflets. The wood is of little use aside 
from fuel, but the nut is raised extensively for 
the market. It thrives in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Illinois, Louisiana, and Texas. Large quantities 
of the nuts are exported to the markets of Europe. 

Peccary (pzk'kó-ry), a genus of animals al. 
lied to the swine, found extensively in South 
America and the southern parts of North Amer- 
ica. Two species have been described, the white- 
lipped and the collared peccary. The former is 
confined principally to the region between Mexico 
and Paraguay, where large droves are often met 
with, while the latter ranges from Patagonia 
to Arkansas in small packs. The white-lipped 
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peccary has been successfully domesticated. It 
never produces more than two young at a birth. 
It has tender, agreeable flesh, which is less fat 
than that of swine. The peccary feeds on pota- 
toes, maize, sugar cane, and other vegetable 
forms. Both species have curved tusks and a 
dorsal organ secreting an oily, musky substance. 
The latter must be removed immediately after 
the animal is slaughtered, since it otherwise 
conveys a peculiar scent to the flesh. 

Peck (pék), Harry тновѕтом, philologist, 
born in Stamford, Conn., Nov. 24, 1856; died 
Mar. 23, 1914. He was graduated from Colum- 
bia Univ. in 1881, and became instructor in 
Latin there. Subsequently he studied in Paris, 
Rome, and Berlin, and in 1888 was made pro- 
fessor of Latin language and literature at Colum- 
bia Univ. He was lecturer in classical philology 
at Barnard Coll. for Women for some time, 
secretary of the faculty of Columbia Univ. and 
an incorporator of the Columbia Univ. Press. 
Among his published works are “Classical Stud- 
ies,” “Semitic Theory of Creation,” "Roman Life 
in Latin Prose and Verse,” and “Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities.” He was 
for some years the editor of The Bookman, which 
position he accepted in 1895. 

Peckham (pék'am), nurus WHEELER, jurist, 
born at Albany, N.Y., Nov. 8, 1838; died Oct. 
24, 1909. He studied at the Albany Acad. and in 
Philadelphia and was admitted to the bar in 
1859. The following year he succeeded his father, 
Rufus Peckham, as law partner to Lyman Tre- 
main. In 1868 he was elected district attorney 
of Albany County, and later was chosen a judge 
of the supreme court of New York. He attended 
several Democratic national conventions, includ- 
ing those of 1876 and 1880. President Cleveland 
appointed him associate justice of the U.S. su- 
preme court in 1895. 

Pecos (pa’kos), a river of the U.S., which 
rises a short distance east of Santa Fe, N.M., 
and, after a course of about 800 m. toward the 
southeast, joins the Rio Grande at Painted Cave, 
Tex. It has a number of tributaries both in New 
Mexico and Texas, but in the summer season 
little water flows in its channel. 

Pectoral (pék’td-ral), the decorative breast- 
plate of the Jewish high priest. 

Pectoral Cross, a cross worn by bishops and 
abbots as a sign of their ecclesiastical office. 

Pedagogy (p4'à-gó-jj), ог pevacocics, the 
science or art or profession of teaching, more 
especially, instruction in the principles and meth- 
ods of teaching. See Education: Schools. 

Pedee (pé’dé) or PEE DEE, GREAT and LITTLE. 
See Great Pedee. 

Pediatrics (pé-diat'riks), a special field of 
medicine, specifically concerned with diseases of 
small children, and originating because of the 
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difference between the medical needs of children 
and adults. Children, because of their growth 
and development, are more susceptible than adults 
to many diseases, many of which assume dif- 
ferent forms in children. One of the main prob- 
lems of medicine is to cut down the infant mor- 
tality rate. The pediatrician accomplishes this by 
the use of hygienic measures, by immunization 
against specific diseases, by the regulation of the 
child's diet to insure adequate consumption of 
necessary vitamins and minerals, and even by 
endocrine therapy. Modern pediatrics also in- 
cludes child guidance (4.v.). 

Prominent U.S. pediatricians include Luther 
Emmett Holt (1855-1924), whose "Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood" was a standard text for 
years; Béla Schick (1877- ), who originated 
the Schick test for susceptibility to diphtheria; 
and Benjamin McLane Spock (1903- ), author 
of “The Common-Sense Book of Baby and Child 
Саге,” See also Children’s Distases. 

Pedometer (pé-dém’é-tér), an instrument 
in the form of a watch, which is used to measure 
distances passed over in walking or running. A 
small pedometer, containing a train of wheels 
actuated by an oscillating weight and registering 
on a dial the number of impulses, is a means of 
measuring the number of paces traveled. 

Pedontia (pé-dón'shi-à). See Dentistry. 

Pedro I (pdr), Emperor of Brazil, born in 
Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 12, 1798; died there Sept. 
24, 1834. He was the second son of John VI of 
Portugal, became Prince of Beja in 1801, and, 
when his father ascended the throne of Portugal 
and Brazil, in 1816, he was titled Prince of 
Brazil. In 1807 the royal family fled to Brazil, 
where he obtained his education, and in 1821 be- 
came regent of Brazil. The Brazilian people 
demanded a liberal constitution and threatened 
to depose Dom Pedro, but the latter sided with 
them for a more liberal government and was 
accordingly elected governor in 1822. At the 
death of his father, in 1826, he was made King 
of Portugal, which dignity he held only a short 
time before resigning in favor of his daughter, 
Maria II. A revolution in 1831 compelled him to 
resign in favor of Dom Pedro II, then only about 
six years old, and thereafter he went to Portugal, 
where he assisted in protecting the interests of 
his daughter. He was excommunicated by the 
Pope, in 1833, for confiscating monastic prop- 
erty irt Portugal. 

Pedro Il, Emperor of Brazil, son of Pedro I, 
born in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Dec. 2, 1825; 
died in Paris, France, Dec. 5, 189r. His father 
abdicated in his favor on Apr. 7, 1831, when 
he was proclaimed emperor. The government 
was first administered by a regency council and 
later by one regent. However, the chambers pro- 
claimed him of age on Jan. 23, 1840, when he 
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assumed sovereign power. He married Princess 
Theresa, sister of Frances I of Naples, in 1843. 
He formed an alliance with Argentina and Uru- 
guay against Paraguay in 1865 and a state of 
war continued until Mar. 1, 1870, when the 
forces of Paraguay under President Lopez were 
annihilated and the latter died. In 1871 he made 
an extended tour of Europe, visiting the leading 
cities, and in 1876 visited many sections of the 
U.S. An imperial decree issued in 1871 provided 
for the ultimate abolition of slavery, and he was 
likewise advanced in educational and industrial 
reforms, giving encouragement to the establish- 
ment of schools, railroads, and commercial de- 
velopment. A revolution on Nov. 15, 1889, ter- 
minated the empire and instituted the republic, 
upon which Dom Pedro left the country. 

Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile and Leon, 
born in Burgos, Spain, Aug. 30, 1334; slain Mar. 
14, 1369. He was the son of Alfonso XI, who 
was killed at Gibraltar on Mar. 30, 1350, when 
the son succeeded him. He was married to 
Blanche de Bourbon, sister of the King of France, 
in 1353, but soon after divorced her for Doha 
Maria Padilla, who had previously been his 
mistress. His reign was one of great cruelty. He 
caused the death of his principal opponents and 
two of his brothers, which at length caused the 
people to raise a rebellion and depose him for 
his half-brother, Henry of Trastamare. The lat- 
ter was defeated by an army under Pedro and 
retired to France, but in 1366 he returned with 
a large army to take possession of the throne. 
Pedro in the meantime had secured the assistance 
of Edward the Black Prince, of England, and 
on Apr. 13, 1367, defeated Henry at Najera. Great 
cruelties were inflicted upon those surviving and 
the English allies withdrew. Henry, in the mean- 
time, obtained material assistance from the French 
and again invaded the country. His entrance was 
generally hailed with delight by the people and 
on Mar. 14, 1369, a battle ensued at Montiel, in 
which Pedro was defeated and made prisoner. 
Immediately after the battle a combat ensued be- 
tween the two leaders, which resulted in the 
death of Pedro. Henry succeeded him with the 
title of Henry II. 

Peekskill (ре 1), a city in Westchester 
County, New York, on the Hudson River, 43 m. 
x. of New York City. It is on the New York 
Central R.R. The chief buildings include the 
Field Library and museum, the high school, the 
House of thé Good Shepherd, St. Mary's School 
for Girls, and St. Joseph's Home. Manufactures 
include food products, pharmaceuticals, machin- 
ery, electrical appliances, and clothing. The place 
was settled in 1664, incorporated as a village in 
1816, and chartered as a city in 1940. Population, 
1940, 17,311; 1950, 17,731. 

Peel (pé), sm ROBERT, statesman, born near 
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Bury, Lancashire, England, Feb. 5, 1788; died 
July 2, 1850. He was the son of Sir Robert Peel, 
a cotton spinner and baronet, was graduated 
from Oxford in 1808, and the following year en- 
tered parliament as a Tory. Peel was an influential 
member of parliament for more than 40 years, 
where he became distinguished for his prudence 
and ability. He was made undersecretary of state 
for the colonies in 1810, served as secretary for 
Ireland from 1812 to 1818, and in 1822 became 
home secretary under the Liverpool ministry. Up 
to that time Roman Catholics had been barred 
from many government positions, but when he 
entered the Wellington cabinet in 1829 he fa- 
vored the Catholic emancipation act, a bill to es- 
tablish general equality. This course caused him 
to lose the friendship of the Tories, and in 1830 
the ministry under Earl Grey succeeded that of 
Wellington. This ministry was committed to par- 
liamentary reform, a policy Peel vigorously op- 
posed, but the reform bill passed in 1832. He was 
re-elected in the latter year for Tamworth, which 
he represented in parliament until his death. 

Peel was selected as prime minister in 1834, 
but his party was in the minority, and the fol- 
lowing year he gave up the place to Melbourne. 
In 1841 his party secured a large majority in the 
general election, when he again became prime 
minister, and soon the banking act was passed. 
A famine in Ireland brought the repeal of the 
Corn Laws forward as a prominent issue in 1845, 
and the strong demand for cheap grain caused 
him to favor that act. He retired from an official 
position in parliament in 1846 and afterward 
acted with the Whigs, who were the advocates of 
free trade, His death resulted from an accidental 
fall from his horse in Hyde Park. 

Peele (pel), сокс, English dramatist, born 
in London in 1558(2); died near London in 
1597(?). Educated at Christ's Hospital, Broad- 
gates Hall (Pembroke Coll.), Oxford and Christ 
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Church, he wrote fantastic lyric plays such as 
"David and Bethsabe," a miracle play; "The 
Araygnement of Paris," a pastoral comedy; and 
"The Old Wives Tale," a satirical play-within- 
a-play. 

Peer (per), the general name applied to any 
one of the five degrees of nobility in England, 
consisting of the ranks of duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, and baron. In a more strict sense it de- 
notes a member of the House of Lords, who 
may be a nobleman or a prelate of the Church 
of England. The term, as used in a general sense, 
signifies equality, having reference to one of the 
same rank and station. This is the sense in which 
it is used by the English common law, which pro- 
vides that the trial of a person is to be by his 
“peers.” 

Peer Gynt (pér gint), title and the leading 
character of a play by the Norwegian dramatist, 
Henrik Ibsen (4.v.), written in 1867, based upon 
Norwegian folklore. Ibsen's countryman, Edvard 
Grieg (q.v.), composed a musical score in two 
parts, known as "Peer Gynt Suites I and II," often 
played as incidental music to the Ibsen drama. 

Pegasus (pčg'å-sůs), іп Greek legend, a 
beautiful winged horse that sprang from the body 
of Medusa when she was slain by the hero Perseus. 
It is stated that he immediately flew to the top 
of Mt. Olympus, where he was employed by Zeus 
to convey thunder and lightning through the 
heavens, and later he carried Bellerophon in his 
fight against Chimaera, In later times Pegasus 
served the Muses and represented the poetical 
inspiration that tends to develop man’s higher 
nature and causes the mind to soar heavenward. 
He was regarded as the originator of the sacred 
fount Hippocrene, which he produced by stamp- 
ing with his feet near the summit of Mt. Helicon, 
whence the Muses obtained their richest draughts 
of inspiration. Some writers assert that he was 
bridled by Bellerophon with a golden bridle de- 
ceived from Minerva, 

Peiping (pa-ping). See Peking. 

Peipus (pi'poos), a lake in the northwestern 
part of Russia, about 30 m. south of the Gulf of 
Finland. It is 50 m. long and 20 m. wide. A nar- 
row channel connects it with Lake Pskov, located 
a short distance south. The Narova River carries 
the overflow into the Gulf of Finland. 

Peirce (pers), BENJAMIN, mathematician and 
astronomer, born at Salem, Mass., in 1809; died 
in 1880. He was graduated from Harvard Univ. 
in 1829, became a professor of physics and mathe- 
matics there in 1833, and occupied the Perkins 
chair of mathematics and astronomy at Harvard 
from 1842 until his death. Peirce also was super- 
intendent of the U.S. Coast Survey from 1867 to 
1874. He produced a series of authoritative text- 
books on mathematics and was a founder of the 
American Acad. of the Arts and Sciences. 
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Peirce, CHARLES SANTIAGO SANDERS (generally 
referred to as C.S. Peirce), philosopher, psy- 
chologist, and mathematician, son of Benjamin 
Peirce (q.v.), born in Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 
10, 1839; died in Milford, Pa., April 19, 1914. 
His father early subjected him to a rigorous edu- 
cation in mathematics, logic, and scientific prob- 
lems, and Harvard granted Peirce its first Bach- 
clor of Science degree (1863). In 1878 he 
published the volume “Photometric Researches,” 
based on his work at the Harvard Observatory. 
His numerous papers on the logical analysis of 
philosophy, mathematics, logic, psychology, meta- 
physics, astronomy, optics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and methods of research appealed only to an 
advanced group of specialists. Peirce developed 
a system of pragmatism (q.v.) based on ethics 
rather than accepted Aristotelian syllogisms. To 
differentiate his system from the pragmatism of 
William James (q.v.), Peirce's better-known con- 
temporary, and others he labeled it pragmaticism, 
a theory which included belief in universals and 
the absolute from a metaphysical view. As a 
physicist and mathematician he was associated 
for many years with the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. 

Pekin (pé’kin), county seat of Tazewell 
County, Ill., on the Illinois River, 8 m. s. of 
Peoria. It is on the Illinois Central, the Chicago 
& Alton, and other railroads. The surrounding 
country produces grain, hay, and fruits, and is 
underlaid with profitable veins of coal, which 
are extensively mined. Among the manufactures 
are farm implements, hardware, marble products, 
liquors, and machinery. It was settled in 1829 
and incorporated in 1850. Population, 1900, 8,420; 
in 1940, 19,407; in 1950, 21,858. 

Peking (pé-king’) or ретртмо, the capital trom 
1421 to 1928 of the Chinese empire and republic, 
and made capital in 1949 of the People’s Repub- 
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lic of China (Communist), It is in the province 
of Hopeh (formerly known as Chib-li), 90 m. 
мо. of the Gulf of Po-hai. The site is in the 
center of a sandy plain. It is surrounded by 
walls built of brick and stone laid in cement. 
Properly it consists of two parts. The northern 
part forms the Tartar city, surrounded by a wall 
60 ft. high, 50 ft. wide at the base and 4o ft. at 
the top. The southern part is the Chinese city, 
enclosed by a wall 30 ft. high, 25 ft, wide at the 
base and 12 ft. at the top. Sixteen gates are 
provided for entrance into the city, each pro- 
tected by an imposing tower, Within the northern 
part is the Forbidden City, including the build- 
ings of the principal officers, the Tranquil Palace 
of Heaven in which the emperor resided, the 
Palace of Earth’s Repose, and the former resi- 
dence of the empress. Beautiful gardens, groves, 
and artificial lakes are in this vicinity. 

Among the more important public buildings 
are the Temple of Agriculture, the Moham- 
medan mosque, the Temple of Eternal Peace, the 
Grand National Coll., the Observatory, and the 
Chinese Medical Coll. 

Peking has long been the intellectual center of 
China. Under the old regime the Chinese man- 
darins, a caste of scholarly civil servants, took 
examinations in the Chinese classics which made 
them eligible for high public office, During the 
Nationalist revolution led by Sun Yatsen, the 
National Univ. of Peking was the nucleus of a 
“new thought" movement, onc of whose accom- 
plishments was to replace the complicated classi- 
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cal Chinese by much simpler national vernacular, 
called mandarin, as the medium of written com- 
munication. 

Peking was the capital of the kingdom of Yen 
many centuries before the Christian era, but when 
the Tsin dynasty overthrew the kingdom, in 222 
B.C., it ceased to be the seat of government. The 
Kitan dynasty restored it as the capital in A.D. 938, 
but Genghis Khan captured it in 1215, With the 
conquest of the Mongols, about 1280, it became 
second to Nanking, which was then made the 
capital (as it was again from 1928, under Chiang 
Kai-shek, q.v., until his expulsion under Com- 
munist pressure). Yung-lo, the third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, removed the court once more 
to Peking in 1421. In 1900 Peking was the scene 
of vast military disturbances, and was occupied 
by forces of the U.S., Germany, Russia, England, 
and France. An incident at the Marco Polo Bridge 
near the city brought the long Sino-Japanese con- 
flict to a head and Peking was occupied on July 
29, 1937, by the Japanese, who later made it 
temporarily the seat of a Chinese puppet govern- 
ment. There had been very little war damage 
to Peking, which fell to the Japanese quite early 
in the war, but the enemy had allowed the 
city’s transportation systems to become paralyzed 
through disrepair. The Chinese also began at 
once to reopen their universities. The city was 
taken over by the Chinese Communists in 
1949. Population, 1948 (est.), 1,721,546. 

Pekingese (pc-king-éz^), a small dog belong- 
ing to the toy group, sacred in China for over 
2,000 years, but not introduced into the Western 
world until the late 19th century. Weighing never 
more than 14 lbs. and somewhat lionlike in ap- 
pearance, the Pekingese has a broad, flat skull, 
a flat face with prominent eyes and a short, 
wrinkled muzzle, long, drooping ears, bowed 
forelegs, a heavy, long coat, a thick mane around 
the neck, and a bushy tail. Pekingese dogs may 
be red, fawn, black, sable, or parti-colored, and 
often have black masks and “spectacles” around 
the eyes. They are good-tempered, and easy to 
care for. See also color plate, Types of Dogs I, 
Volume IV. 

Peking Man, ог sinanturopus PEKINENSIS, 
the name given to prehistoric remains discovered 
(1929) at Chonkontien, near Peking, China. Some 
anthropologists believe the Peking Man repre- 
sents a higher type of development than Pithecan- 
tropus erectus (q.v.); others place it in the same 
or an even older period. See Pre-History; Man. 

Pelagianism (pé-1d’ji-aniz'm), the doctrines 
developed by Pelagius (q.v.). Although con- 
demned by all official synods and councils of the 
Roman Catholic Church, they nevertheless had 
a long-lasting influence. In contrast to St. Augus- 
tine, Pelagius held that neither original sin nor 
any hereditary guilt of man exists. Logically, he 
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therefore believed that men need not be baptized 
to be freed of sin. Thus, the main tenet of Cathol. 
icism according to St. Augustine, the belief in the 
aid of divine grace (q.v.), was shattered. Pelagius 
believed that men can free themselves of sin and 
avoid evil by their own reason and free will with- 
out grace. Through the right choices in life man 
can actually win the divine grace, but man’s own 
will, unassisted by divine grace, governs the de- 
cision about his own spiritual fate. Some more 
specific theological questions beyond the principal 
problems of hereditary sin and divine grace were 
also answered by Pelagius in contradiction to offi- 
cial teachings, and consequently his teachings 
were condemned by the Church and included in 
the so-called Pelagian heresy. 

Pelagius (pc-/2 ji-is), British or Welsh monk, 
died in 420(?). His teachings (see Pelagianism) 
became of great importance in the development 
of Christian thought. After he had become highly 
reputed for his piety and learning in his home- 
land, Pelagius went to Rome about 400. There 
his disgust for the behavior of the members of 
Christian communities caused his unsuccessful 
attempts at reforming clergy and laity. His re- 
formatory endeavors were connected with his in- 
terpretation of certain fundamental questions of 
Christian belief, which deviated completely from 
the views of St. Augustine (q.v.). He had many 
followers, however, especially the monk Celestius 
(q.v.). As a result of controversies provoked by 
his teachings, Pelagius was accused of heresy be- 
fore the synod of Jerusalem in 415. Although this 
synod acquitted him, two North Africa synods, 
the Jast held in Carthage, condemned his doc- 
trines in 416. 

Pelasgians (péJz'j-anz), an ancient and 
widely distributed tribe of prehistoric people, 
who perhaps were the ancestors of the Greeks 
and of the earliest civilized inhabitants of Asia 
Minor and Italy. It is actually not at all certain 
that there ever was such a people, since many 
of the Hellenic Greek writers apparently used 
the word Pelasgian as a synonym for aboriginal 
or autochthonous when referring to prehistoric 
Greece. Many historians feel that this is the cor- 
rect interpretation, but the most widely accepted 
modern hypothesis is that there was a Pelasgian 
tribe, which in prehistoric times inhabited at least 
some of the territory on the shores of the Aegean 
Sea, and that Jater their name was, for a reason 
not known, applied to all pre-Hellenic peoples. 
Some authorities believe that the Mycenaeans 
were Pelasgians. Many Greek writers, including 
Herodotus, Homer, Thucydides, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Strabo, speak of the Pelasgians 
but their evidence fails to remove the mystery 
surrounding the real significance of the name. 

Pelée (р2-/2'), mount, an active volcano in the 
island of Martinique, near the northwest shore. 
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Pelican (pél'i-kan), a genus of web-footed 
water birds, remarkable for their broad bill with 
a pouch under it. The bill is- flattened, nearly 
straight, and very long. At the end of the upper 
mandible is a hook curving over the tip of the 
lower one. In size the bird is about as large as a 
swan and the feathers are hairlike. The pouch 
is underneath the lower mandible. It consists of 
naked skin and serves for the temporary storage 
of food, thus making it possible to preserve a 
quantity for future wants. Pelicans are swift in 
swimming and in flight, and hover over their 
prey until they can swoop down and catch it un- 
awares. Several species are native to the U.S., in- 
cluding the familiar white pelican. It is about 
5 ft. long, has an expanse of wing of about 9 ft, 
and weighs 18 pounds. The brown pelican is 
found on the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea. Several allied species of birds 
are found in the Old World, including the com- 
mon pelican of Asia and Africa, which is as large 
as a swan. These birds live along the shores of 
streams and the seacoast, where they feed on fish 
and other aquatic animals, Their nests are built 
close to the shore, usually in rushes, where they 
feed the young from the pouch. The ancients had 
a tradition that the young are fed with blood 
from the breast, and a number of interesting 
fables have been written on account of it. Pelicans 
can be domesticated successfully. Negroes and 
Indians regard their flesh as valuable food, but it 
is rank and has a fishy taste and is not eaten by 
the whites. 

Pelican, a plant found in dry woods from 
Connecticut and New York to Michigan and 
south to Florida and Louisiana. The plant derives 
its name from its pouchlike calyx. It is a species 
of the birthwort family, Aristolochia grandiflora. 

Pelissier (pé-lé-sya’), AIMABLE JEAN JACQUES, 
soldier, born at Maromme, near Rouen, France, 
Nov. 6, 1794; died in Algiers, May 22, 1864. He 
was the son of a farmer, studied in the Lyceum 
at Brussels, and in 1814 entered the French mili- 
tary college, but in the same year became con- 
nected with the royal guard. He served consecu- 
tively in Spain and Algeria, and was raised to the 
rank of general in 1850. He commanded the first 
corps in the Crimean War, but soon after suc- 
ceeded Marshal Canrobert as chief commander. 
For distinguished service at Malakoff, the strategic 
point in the campaign for Sebastopol, he was 
made Duke of Malakoff. In 1858 he was ambas- 
sador to London and in the following year was 
appointed governor general of Algeria. 

Pella (pél’/d), an ancient city of Macedonia, 
on the Ludias River, near the present Lake of 
Janitza. Philip II made it a town of much impor- 
tance and in his time it had a population of about 
90,000. It gradually declined after its surrender 
to the Romans in 168 в.с., and at present only a 
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few scattered ruins remain. Pella was the birth- 
place of Alexander the Great. 

Pellagra (pé-/a’gra), in medicine, an endemic 
disease found largely in the Mediterranean na- 
tions in Europe and in the Southern states of this 
country, caused by a deficiency of vitamin Bs (G). 
Symptoms are dryness of the skin, spinal pains, 
and general debility. In severe cases mental dis- 
turbances may occur. It has been cured by a well 
balanced vitamin-rich diet. See also Vitamins. 

Pelléas et Mélisande (pé-la-ds’ à ma-lé- 
gûnd’), a five-act opera by the French composer, 
Claude Debussy (4.v.), based on the work of the 
same name by the French symbolist, Maurice 
Maeterlinck (q.v.). First performed at the Paris 
Opéra Comique in 1902, this opera established 
its composer’s reputation throughout Europe. It 
was first performed in America (1908) at the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York City. 

Gabriel Fauré (1845-1924) also composed a 
suite of the same title, first performed in Eng- 
land in 1898. The contemporary Austrian-Amer- 
ican composer, Arnold Schónberg, wrote a sym- 
phonic poem based on Maeterlinck's work in 1905. 

Pelopidas (pé-lop'i-dàs), an eminent general 
and statesman of Thebes, a contemporary of 
Epaminondas. He advocated a democratic form of 
government, but was driven from Thebes by the 
oligarchic party and for some time resided at 
Athens. In 371 в.с. he fought in the Battle of 
Leuctra. He was sent as ambassador to Alexander 
of Pherae, but was seized and imprisoned by the 
tyrant and was afterward rescued by Epaminon- 
das. In 364 в.с. he defeated Alexander of Pherae 
at Cynosephalae, in Thessaly, but was slain while 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

Peloponnesus (pél-6-pon-né'siis), or PELO- 
PoNNESE, the peninsula forming the southern part 
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of Greece, named from King Pelops, who made it 
the seat of a Grecian colony. It is also often called 
Morea, The peninsula is connected with North- 
ern Greece by the Isthmus of Corinth, a narrow 
neck of land lying between the Saronic Gulf 
and the Gulf of Corinth. It is about 140 m. from 
north to south, has an area of 8,356 sq. m., made 
up of six departments. The principal cities of an- 
cient times were Argos, Corinth, Mycenae, and 
Sparta, and in 431-404 в.с. it was the seat of the 
Peloponnesian War between Athens and Sparta. 
Numerous invasions and internal difficulties pre- 
ceded the Roman conquest in 146 в.с. A part of 
the region was conquered by the Turks in the 
15th century, and subsequently it was a posses- 
sion of the Venetians. In 1821 it was the scene of 
several battles in the Greek war of independence. 
Today, this section of Greece produces wine and 
olives. Population, ca. 1,200,000. See also Greece. 

Pelops (pé’/ops), a personage of Greek legend, 
son of the cruel Tantalus, brother of Niobe, and 
grandson of Zeus. Pelops is described as a pious 
and virtuous prince. After his father was ban- 
ished to Tartarus, he entered upon a war against 
the King of Troy, in which Pelops was defeated 
and forced to flee. Soon he emigrated to Greece, 
where he married Hippodamia, daughter of the 
King of Elis, and succeeded his father-in-law on 
the throne. His reign in Pisa is described as one 
of much splendor, and his colonies in Southern 
Greece caused that region to be called Pelopon- 
fesus. He was the father of a number of cele- 
brated Grecians, of whom Thyestes and Atreus 
are particularly noteworthy. Many of the myths 
mention him, and he was honored with particular 
regard at Olympia for having revived the Olym- 
pic games. A sanctuary was dedicated to him at 
Olympia, in the grove Attis. 

Peltier Effect (pél-tya’), the heating or cool- 
ing of a junction of two dissimilar metals when 
a current of electricity flows across it. The effect 
was discovered by Jean C.A. Peltier (1785-1845), 
a French physicist, in 1834. 

Pelvis (pél'vis), the portion of the human 
frame which connects the column of the spine 
with the lower extremities, serving to transfer 
the weight of the upper part of the body to the 
lower limbs. It consists of two main bones known 
as the innominates, into the sockets of which are 
fitted the thigh bones. The pelvis has an oblique 
position with regard to the trunk of the body and 
behind are the sacrum and coccyx, two bones 
forming the lower extremity of the vertebral 
column. Within the pelvis cavity is the lower part 
of the intestines. The pelvis varies somewhat in 
the skeleton of the different races, as well as in 
the male and female. 
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Pemba (pém’ba), an island off the east coast 
of Africa, about 30 m. N. of Zanzibar. It has an 
area of 380 sq. m. The products include rice, 
maize, fruits, and sugar cane. For government it 
is connected with Zanzibar, being a part of the 
dominion of the native sultan, but under the 
protectorate of the British. Chaka is the chief 
town. Population, ca. 50,000. 

Pemberton (pém'ber-tán), JOHN CLIFFORD, 
soldier, born in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 10, 1814; 
died July 13, 1881. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1837 and served as a lieutenant against 
the Seminoles in Florida. At the beginning of the 
Mexican War he was raised to the rank of a 
major and as such commanded at the Battle of 
Molino del Rey. He entered the Confederate serv- 
ice at the beginning of the Civil War, was made 
major general, and defended Vicksburg against 
the Federals under Gen. Grant, to whom he sur- 
rendered in 1863. The next year he resigned his 
commission, but later had charge of the artillery 
defenses of Richmond. After the war he engaged 
in farming in Virginia, but removed to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1876. 

Pembroke (pém'brok), county seat of Ren- 
frew County, Ontario, on the Ottawa River and 
the Canadian Pacific Ry., 85 m. w.w. of Ottawa. 
The noteworthy buildings include the county 
courthouse, the city hall, and a number of 
churches. The manufactures include furniture, 
lumber and woolen products, and flour. Popula- 
tion, ca. 10,000. 

Pembroke, a western maritime county or 
shire in South Wales, with a capital of the same 
name. The area of the shire is 614 sq. m., most 
of the terrain being covered by rolling farm land. 
Barley, oats, and potatoes are the principal agri- 
cultural products. Fishing, coal mining, and slate 
quarrying are also important. The principal in- 
dustries in the city of Pembroke are connected 
with the Pembroke Dock, a naval shipyard and 
arsenal established in 1814. The city's outstand- 
ing edifice is a ruined Norman castle, dating 
from 1094, in which it is said Henry VII was 
born. Population of the city is ca. 15,000; popula- 
tion of the shire, ca. 90,000. 

Pemmican (pém'i-kan), an article of food 
originally made of buffalo meat by the American 
Indians. They first cut the lean meat.into strips. 
After drying it in the sun or wind, it was 
pounded into a paste, mixed with fat, and tightly 
pressed to form cakes, which they sometimes 
flavored with the juice of the Juneberry. A some- 
what similar food is now made from beef and 
dried fruit. It is a concentrated food of high 
nutritive value and excellent keeping qualities. 
Explorers in remote areas use it as emergency food. 
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